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OFHER^  THE  LAND  Of  GOLD. 

There  are  few  things  more  amusing  ta  the  genuine  geographer  than 
the  statement  which  is  so  oft  repeated  iu  certain  critical  papers,  that 
fitiik  or  nothing  remaiiis  to  be  discorered  on  the  hoe  of  the  earth.  We 
have  before  iu  at  the  preient  moment  the  probable  solution  of  an  inquiry 
which  has  pnailed  Biblical  geographers  more  probably  than  any  other 
leeord  of  the  same  character  in  the  whole  scriptural  narrative,  and  which 
may  not  impossibly  revolutionise  a  large  portion  of  a  continent.  Ophir 
was  the  region  which  supplied  the  Holy  Land  with  gold  of  the  most  pre- 
cious quality  (Job  xxviii.  16,  Isa.  xiii.  16),  and  if,  as  it  seems  likely,  it- 
should  turn  out  that  Ophir  was  a  region  on  the  soutli-easteiu  coast  of* 
A^ica,  at  the  foot  of  whose  long  littoral  chain  of  mountains  gold  has  for* 
some  time  past  been  known  to  exist— «  pmnt  to  which  we  have  not  failed' 
IreqnenUy  to  call  attention  in  connexion  with  recent  important  ex- 
ploxations,  and  the  extensive  deposits  of  coal  and  iron  ibnnd  up  its 
rivers,  especially  the  Zambesi — thoe  will  be  the  same  attraction  to  the 
spirit  of  adventure  and  enterprise  which  has  colonised  whole  regions  of 
Australia,  California,  British  Colnmhia,  and  New  Zealand,  and  a  new 
fbture  will  be  opened  to  a  long-ueglected  and  most  promising  region  of 
rivers,  lakes,  and  mountains. 

Many  countries  iii  tlie  East  were  named  after  their  first  Biblical 
founders,  descendants  of  Shem,  Ham^  and  Japheth,  as  Ciish,  Sheba, 
Asshur,  Lud,  Aram,  and  oihers,  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  Ophtr 
derived  its  name  from  the  son  of  Joktan,  and  great-grandson  of  Shem 
(Gkn.  X.  29),  although  some  read  the  word  as  simply  expressive  of 
**  dust."  Hence  it  was  that  the  Rev.  Ch.  Forster,  in  his  "  Historical 
Geon^raphy  of  Arabia,"  vol.  i.  p.  167,  taking  into  consideration  that  it 
was  the  celebrated  voyage  to  Ophir  which  first  broui^lit  the  glory  of 
Solomon  to  the  kiiowlctlGi'e  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  aud  that  the  de- 
scendants of  Joktau  settled  for  the  niu^^t  part  in  Arabia,  identified  Ophir 
wiih  a  t&te  eaUed  Ofiw  or  Ofir,  in  the  mountains  of  Oman,  near  the 
sources  of  the  Oman  River,  and  on  the  eastern  nde  of  the  Arabian 
peninsula.  But  as  Solomon's  fieet  had  to  navigate  the  Bed  Sea,  whether^ 
on  arriving  at  the  Straits  of  Bab-el-Mandel,  it  turned  eastward,  to  Oman 
or  to  India,  or  westward,  to  Africa,  there  is  nothing  surprising  In  the 
fact  that  it  came  under  the  notice  of  chiefs  at  that  time  residing  on  the 
coasta  of  the  Erythrean,  whether  to  the  east  or  to  the  west,  and  that  such 
cognisance  had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  further  destination  of  the 
fleet,  or  can  be  made  to  con^stitute  of  themselves  sufficient  grounds  for 
establishuig  deductioni  as  to  that  future  dettiitiatioii. 
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2  OpUr,  the  Land  of  Gold. 

It  bein  rr  recorded,  in  rcfcrrncc  to  the  voyage  to  Ophir,  that  "  Solomon 
had  at  sea  a  uavy  of  Tarshish"  (1  J\lugs  x.  22),  and  that  "  Jehoshaphat 
made  ships  of  Tarshish  to  go  to  Opliir  for  gold"  (1  Kings  xxii.  48),  it  has 
been  supposed  that,  although  the  fleet  was  historically  known  to  have 
been  assembled  in  Enon-geber,  which  is  bemde  Eloth,  on  the  shore  of  the 
Bed  Sea,  and  in  the  land  of  Edom,  and  that  his  Fhceniciaii  neig^hbour 
and  ally,  Hiram,  King  of  Tyre,  sent  in  this  navy  his  servants,  ^ipmen 
that  had  knowledge  of  the  sea,  with  the  servants  of  Solomon,  that  the 
said  fleet  doubled  tlie  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  reached  Tfirteasus  in 
Spain  or  Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  two  places  which  would  have  been  so  much 
more  easily  reached  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  one  of  which  is,  indeedi 
within  a  brief  sail  lioia  Tyre.  The  whole  difficulty  appears  to  iiave  arisen 
from  it  being  probably  intended  to  be  conveyed  tibat  the  ships  were  built 
on  the  Bed  Sea»  <^  timber  £rom  Tarshish  or  Tanas,  juat  as  the  ships  of 
Egypt  are  in  put  to  the  present  day,  tm  there  is  little  or  no  timber  on 
the  Red  Sea  or  in  Edom. 

Michaelis,  for  example,  is  one  of  those  who  argue  ("  Spic.  Geog. 
Hebr.  Extera?,"  p.  98)  that  Solomon's  fleet,  coming  down  the  Red  Sea 
from  Ezion-geber,  coasted  aloiii;-  the  shore  of  Africa,  doubled  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  came  to  Tarshish,  which  he,  witii  many  others,  supposes 
to  have  been  Tartessus  in  Spain,  and  thence  back  again  the  same  way, 
and  ihat  this  conjecture  accounto  for  dieb  three  years*  voyage  out  and 
home,  and  that  Spain  and  die  coasts  of  Africa  furnished  all  the  oommo* 
dities  which  they  brought  back. 

Others  have  not  hesitated  to  carry  Solomon's  fleet  round  from  Spain  to 
Tarsus,  and  even  to  Joppa,  the  chief  grounds  for  this  supposition 
being*  the  very  remarkable  statement  of  Herodotus,  that  Necho  II.,  King 
of  Egypt,  the  Pharaoh-Necho  of  Scripture,  whose  enterprising  disposition 
appears  from  his  project  to  unite  the  iSile  and  the  Red  Sea  by  a  canal, 
despatclied  some  vessels,  under  the  eouduct  of  Phuinicians,  with  directions 
to  nass  by  the  Cdamoi  of  Hereules,  now  called  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar^ 
and,  after  ^etratin|^  tihe  Northern  Ocean,  to  return  to  Egypt;  ihat 
these  Phoenicians,  taking  their  course  from  the  Bed  Sea,  entered  uito  the 
Southern  Ocean,  and  on  the  approach  of  autumn  landed  in  Libya,  and 
planted  some  corn  in  the  place  where  they  happened  to  find  themselves ; 
that  when  this  was  ripe  they  cut  it  down  and  departed.  Havhig^  tlms 
consumed  two  years,  they  in  the  third  year  doubled  the  Columns  of 
Hercules,  and  returned  to  Egypt.  He  adds,  this  relation  may  obtain 
atteutiou  from  others,  but  to  nie  it  seems  incredible,  for  they  afi^med 
that,  having  sailed  round  Libya,  they  had  the  sun  on  their  right  hand. 

It  seems  certain,  however,  that  this  vojrage  was  accomplished  from 
this  very  statement,  for  the  mariners  would  have  the  sun  on  their  right 
hand  after  passing  the  line,  a  fact  which  never  covid  have  been  imagined 
in  that  age,  when  astronomy  was  in  its  infancy  ;  and  hence  it  has  been 
supposed  that  tliis  was  the  voyage  made  once  iu  three  years"  by  Solo- 
mon's fleet,  under  tlie  conduct  also  of  Phcemciau  mariners.  If  they  only 
reached  Sofala,  however,  in  lat.  20  deg.  south,  they  would  be  placed  in 
the  same  Dositioo  with  regard  to  the  sun  whether  they  doubled  the  Cape 
Qt  not  Assumuie  ti^  latter  fact  to  be  the  cas^  it  seems  strange  that 
the  knowledge  and  the  record  of  it  should  have  been  an  completely  lost  in 
the  time  of  Tharaoh-Ne<diO|  only  two  centanqs  after  Sok»non^  as  that 
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Herodotus,  ^ose  informatioD  and  accunu^  apptar  from  tKIs  very  ac-> 

count,  shotiM  say  that  Libvrt,  evidently  m^^nmng-  the  circuit  of  it  by  the 
sea,  wa?  tlms  for  the  first  time  known.  Heeren  explains  the  loss  of  the 
said  records  in  the  desolating  ravages  of  the  Babylonian  conquerors  and 
the  protracted  siege  of  Tyre  by  Nebuchadiiezzar,  which  followed  shortly 
after  the  time  of  &loinon.  It  seems  likely,  indeed,  that  Necho  had  beaia 
«f  each  a  paasagey  and  bdieved  that  the  rhcenioiaos  knear  how  to  find  il^ 
and  Mr.  Sharpe,  m  his  **  History  of  Egypt,"  p.  59»  explains  that  when 
Necho,  being  warned  by  the  priests,  abandoned  the  idea  of  an  inter- 
oceanic  ship  canal,  he  ordered  bis  pilots  to  see  whether  the  fleets  might 
not  be  moved  from  sea  to  sea  by  some  other  channel ;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose his  mariners  set  sail  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  from  the  Red  Sea, 
coasting  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  witli  a  view  to  circumnavigate  Africa. 
They  spent  nearly  three  years  on  the  voyage.  They  twice  lauded  uud 
laid  up  their  ships,  sowed  the  fields  and  reaped  the  harvest,  and  ihea  set 
nil  ag^ain.  In  this  way  they  came  round  to  the  well*knowo  Pilhcrs  of 
Herenles,  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  thus  brought  the  ships  safely  into 
the  month  of  the  Nile,  declaring  to  their  disbelieving  hearers,  what  to  us 
is  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  whole  story,  that  as  they  were  sailing  west- 
ward the  sun  was  on  their  right  hand.  The  voyage  was  too  long  to  be 
repeated,  but  it  was  a  noble  undertakin  cr  on  the  part  of  Necho  for  the  in- 
crease of  commerce  and  geographical  knowledge.  That  it  was  not  much 
frequented  during  many  subsequent  ages,  appears,  indeed,  from  the  notice 
taken  by  Pliny  Hut  Nat,**  ii.  67)  of  the  few  who  had  aocomplished 
it,  and  it  was,  we  know,  after  his  time  unused  and  fingotten  till  recovered 
by  the  Spaniards,  a.d.  1497. 

The  knowledge  of  the  site  of  Ophir  appears  to  have  passed  away  with 
the  loss  of  the  records  of  these  voyages  along  the  southern  coasts  of 
Africa,  and  it  has  remained  ever  since  a  puzzle  for  geographers.  Some 
writers,  reaconiiiL^  from  the  etymolot^y  of  the  word,  which  is  supposed  to 
mean  '-'dust,"  liave  inferred  almuat  every  place  where  "gold  dust"  is 
procured  in  abundance.  Others  have  rested  tlieir  couclubions  upon  the 
similarity  of  the  name  in  Hebrew  to  that  of  other  countries,  as,  for  in- 
rtnoe,  Aphar,  a  port  of  Arabia,  mentioned  by  Arrian  in  his  '*  Feripliis 
of  the  Erythrcan  Sea,"  and,  as  we  have  seeu,  in  that  of  OBr  in  Oman. 
Others,  again,  have,  by  a  transposition  of  the  letters  of  the  Hebrew  word, 
even  made  out  Pern  I 

It  was  one  of  the  brlicfs  of  Columbus,  adopted,  probably,  to  influence 
those  to  whom  he  appealed  for  aid  in  his  projected  voyage  of  discovery, 
that  Ophir  lay  in  the  New  World.  The  remarks  of  Columbus  on  Ophir 
and  El  Monte  Sopora,  which  Solomou^s  fleet  could  not  reach  within  a 
term  of  three  years,*'  are  to  be  found  in  Navarvete,  **  Y iages  y  Deseu- 
fnimientos  qne  hici^n  los  Espafioles,'*  t  i.  p.  103.  In  another  work  the 
eieat  diseoverer  says,  still  in  the  hopes  of  reaching  Ophir :  "  The  excel- 
lence and  power  of  the  gold  of  Ophir  cannot  be  described ;  he  who  poe- 
sesses  it  does  what  he  will  in  this  world;  nay,  it  even  enables  him  to 
draw  souIr  IVom  purgatory  to  paradise."  That  is,  we  suppose,  by  pay- 
ing for  uiasaes  ("  Cnrt;i  del  Amirantc,  cscrita  en  la  Jamaica,  1503;'* 
Navarrete,  t.  i.  p.  30i),  quoted  bv  De  Humboldt,  "  Cosmos,"  vol.  ii. 
p.  501). 

By  sudi  or  simifair  methods  of  investigation  the  following  countrieSi 
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among  others,  have  been  proposed:  Melindah  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
Angola,  Carthage,  St  Domingo,  Hexieo^  New  Guinea,  Urphe,  an 
island  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  Ormaz  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Bochart  Geo. 
Sac.,'*  ii.  27)  ihinki  that  the  Ophir  from  which  David  obtaineid  gold 
(1  Cbron.  xxiz.  4)  was  the  Cassanitis  of  Ptolemy  and  StephanoSi  oa 
the  coast  of  Arabia  ;  while  that  visited  by  the  fleet  of  Solomon  was 
Taprobane,  now  called  Ceylon.  Pes^a  is  the  place  selected  by  Maft';ei 
("  Hist.  Ind.,"  lib.  i.).  Others  decide  in  favour  of  the  peninsula  of  Malacca, 
which  abounds  in  precious  ores,  apes,  aud  peacocks;  others  j^refer 
Sumatra,  for  the  same  reason.  Lipenius,  relying  on  the  authonty  of 
Josepbus,  Theodoret,  and  Ptoooptus^  who  call  Ophir  the  golden  laod," 
the  golden  Chersonese,"  says  that  tlio  children  of  Joktan  peopled  dl 
"Ae  countries  bounded  by  the  eastern  SCas,  and  that  Ophir  includes  not 
only  Sumatra  and  Malacca,  hat  evaiy  coast  and  island  from  Ceylon  to 

the  Indian  archipelago. 

It  appears  certain  that  Solomon  sent  direct  to  Ophir,  wherever  it 
might  be,  for  c^old,  and  that,  whereas  it  had  been  hitherto  procured  from 
thence  by  David  and  others  through  foreign  merchants,  Solomon  £tted 
oat  a  fleet  to  obtain  it  at  first  hand — ^the  fleet  which  assembled  ia 
Eaon-ffeber,  or  Bsredce,  which  is  beride  Elath,  on  the  shore  of  the  Red 
Sea;  we  former 'being  supposed  to  be  represented  by  the  modem 
Akaba,  the  latter,  also  known  as  Ailah  and  iBIana,  by  extensive 
mounds  of  rubbish,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Akaba ;  that  it  was  navigated 
by  Israelites  aided  by  Phoenician  mariners  ;  that  they  went  to  Ophir  and 
fetched  from  thence  goldaod  brought  it  to  Solomon  (1  Kings  ix.  26--9) ; 
that  they  brought  in  the  same  \o\-<i<^q  alg^um,  or  almug-trees,  and  pre- 
cious stones  (1  Kings  x.  II),  silver,  ivory,  apes,  or  rather  monkeys, 
and  peacocks,  or,  according  to  some,  pheasants,  and  to  others,  parrots,  or 
gainea^fewl ;  and  that  gold  in  great  abundance  and  of  the  purest  quality 
was  procured  from  the  same  place  (1  Chron.  xzix.  4,  Job  jxwm»  16, 
Ps.  slv.  9,  Isa.  xiii.  12,  Ecclus.  vii.  18). 

The  chief  reason  why  India,  or  islands  in  the  Eastern  Ocean,  have 
been  identified  with  Ophir,  lies  in  the  fact  that  all  the  productions  said 
to  have  been  brought  from  that  region  were  procurable  from  those 
countries,  and  peacocks  only  from  the  said  countries,  and  not  from 
Arabia  or  Africa,  liocbart,  uuabie  to  discover  a  Hebrew  root  in  the 
woid  thflkylm,  which  occurs  in  1  Kings  x.  22,  and  with  a  slight  varia- 
tion in  2  Chronu  ix.  21«  and  which  has  been  translated  '*peaooeV 
father  arbitrarily  proposed  a  transposition  of  letters,  by  which  he  con- 
verts the  word  mto  Cnthyim,  denoting,  as  he  supposes,  the  country  of 
the  Cuthei,  which,  in  an  extended  sense,  is  appliea,  in  conformity  with 
various  writers  of  antiquity,  to  Media  and  Persia,  and  Greek  authorities 
are  cited  to  show  that  peacocks  were  carried  west  from  India  to  those 
countries,  aiid  even  to  Babylonia.  But  even  if  peacocks  had  been  nume- 
rous in  Media  and  Persia  at  the  time  in  question,  how  were  they  to  be 
furnished  to  a  fleet  which  was  navigating  the  Red  Sea  and  Southeiii 
Ocean  ?  and  as  for  the  land  of  the  Cutha  or  of  Cusb,  writers  remove  it 
to  Africa  along  with  the  migrations  of  the  Cushites. 

Others,  again,  have  sought  in  thukyun  an  exotic  word,  signifying 
"  tufted"  or  "  crested,"  and  have,  therefore,  supposed  that  a  "  crested" 
parrot  or  pheasant  was  meant.   Parrots,  though  many  species  are  ia- 
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tJIg-enous  to  Africa,  it  has  been  remarked  upon  this  subject,  do  not  appear 
on  the  moTiLimeutg  of  Egypt;  tbey  were  unknown  to  the  West  till  the 
time  of  Alej^ander,  and  theti  both  Greeks  aud  Komaos  were  acquainted 
only  wttih  fpeeieg  from  Cejloo,  destitute  of  crests,  such  as  Psittacus 
Auxandri;  and  the  Romuts  for  a  long  time  noeired  diete  only  by  way 
of  Alexandria)  though  in  the  time  of  Pliny  othefB  became  known,  hut 
thia  does  not  apply  to  either  the  Israelites  or  Phceniciant.  Again,  as  to 
pheasants,  the  pheasant  of  the  South,  or  Franoolin,  and  the  trne 
pheasant  (^Phasianus  colchicus\  are  likewise  without  prominent  crests. 
The  stroTif^est  ^^rounds  for  doubting  the  correctness  of  the  translation  of 
thuk^Ini  or  tiikiyylm  lies,  howeyer,  in  the  fart  that  the  allusion  made  in 
Job  xxxix.  13,  Gavest  thou  the  goudiv  wings  unto  the  peacocks?"  is 
to  the  wings  not  to  the  tenUeovertty  whieh  would  unquesUonably  have 
been  alluded  to  had  peacoeki  been  meant. 

The  feathered  tribe,  Burton  remarks  ('^  Lake  Regions  of  Central 
Afrioa,**  vol.  i.  p.  270),  are  not  common  in  £astem  Ama,  and  birds  are 
characterised  by  sombreoess  of  plumage,  which,  however,  Livingstone 
describes  as  undergoinfr-  a  change  in  summer.  An  exception,  however, 
occurs  in  what  tlie  same  writer  designates  as  the  "  polygamous  bird,"  or 
ostrich,  in  small  green  parrots  with  }  ello\v  shoulders,  in  hoopoes,  larks 
with  jet-black  heads  aud  yellow  bodies,  suu- birds,  green  pigeons,  liorn- 
billa,  small  huetaids,  doves,  and  a  varie^  of  oHier  birdB.  Among  all  of 
which  the  parrot,  whether  *<  crested"  or  not^  would  unquestionably  have 
been  the  most  likely  to  have  been  selected  for  exportation,  and  would  be 
more  suitable  to  Job's  description  than  even  a  crested  guinea-fowl. 

INfonkeys  abound  in  Eastern  Africa.  "  Near  the  settlements,"  Burton 
says,  "the  white-necked  raven  and  the  common  cliil  of  India  (^Falco 
ckeela)  attest  the  presence  of  man,  as  the  monkey  does  the  proximity  of 
water."  The  nyani,  or  cynocephalus,  tlie  same  traveller  states  to  attain 
the  8i2e  of  a  greyhounc^  and,  according  to  the  people,  there  are  three 
varietifli  of  colour— red,  black,  and  yellow.  They  axe  the  terror  of  some 
diatricti^  and  even  set  the  lion  and  the  leopard  at  de6anoe.  The  Ctdobm 
fftiereza,  or  tippet  monkey,  the  "polume**  of  Livingstone,  is  a  very  pretty 
speines,  and  is  much  admired  on  account  of  its  poluhed  black  skin  and 
snowy  white  mane.  Tt  is  a  cleanly  animal,  ever  occupied  in  polishinnf  its 
beautiful  garb,  and  may  well  have  been  selected  for  exportation  as  a  pe  t. 

The  algum,  or  almug-tree,  has  been  the  subject  of  as  much  discus,  ioa 
as  the  thukylm."  If  we  are  to  understand  from  Solomon's  request  to 
Hiram  (2  Chron.  iL  8),  "  Send  me  also  cedar-trees^  6r-trees,  andaJgum* 
trees  out  of  Lebanon,"  that  it  was  a  growth  of  Syria  as  well  as  Afriea, 
the  representative  of  the  Al  muggin  of  1  Kings  z.  11, 12,  and  Algummin 
of  2  Chron.  iz.  10, 11,  must  be  sought  for  in  some  tree  analogous  to  the 
fir  and  cedar,  as  the  celebrated  thyine  wood  {Thuya  articulata,  or 
Callitris  quadrivalvis\  a  close-grained  wood,  admirably  adapted,  as 
described  in  Holy  Writ,  for  works  of  ornament,  or  for  the  construction 
of  musical  instruments  (1  Kings  x.  12).  It  has,  however,  been  more 
generally  ideutiBed  with  sandal  wood,  which  grows  along  the  whole  coast 
of  EoAt  Africa,  from  Delagua  Bay  to  Moaambique,  and  is  also  to  be  found 
in  great  abun^knce  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Moaambique  Channel,  on 
the  north-west  end  of  the  island  of  Madagascar,  whenm  it  ia  sported  to 
China»   Sdr.  Lyons  M*Leod  says :    Besides  the  common  sandal  wood, 
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which  is  yettowbh  white,  I  have  a  specimen  of  red  saoidal  wood  from  the 

Bermdbi  cedar,  but  inli  haYing  itm  soent  of  ilie  coMion  stndal  wood,  mi 

a  specLBnen  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  rooms  of  the  Royal  Geogmphieal 
Society."  The  list  of  plants  oollectad  fay  Captain  Grant  between  Zanzi- 
bar and  Cairo,  aad  publish(?(3  in  \}\^  appendix:  to  Captain  Speke'fi  wnrk, 
"Journal  of  the  Discovery  of  the  Source  of  the  Nile,"  shows  that  a 
considerable  number  of  valuable  and  fragrant  timber  trees  used  by  the 
natives  in  the  construction,  among  other  things,  of  miisieal  instniments, 
grow  in  Eastern  Africa. 

Gold-dust  is  dsicniMd  faj  Livuigston*  as  wn  object  of  irsffie  nith  the 
iiativts  OB  the  Zambesi ;  it  his  hem  foond  all  along  the  eastera  ehain  of 
mountains,  and  there  is  no  reason,  therelbre,  why  it  sbonld  not  be  found 
in  the  country  between  the  Zambesi  aad  the  limpopo.  The  entire 
eastern  gide  of  the  basin  of  tho  Nile,"  Dr.  Boke  remarks,  "  appears  to  be 
auriferous,  tlie  gold  collected  in  various  [  .arts  of  it  since  the  earliest  ages 
beingf  broui^ht  down  by  the  tributaries  of  tliat  river;  so  that  there  is 
rea;»ou  to  cuusidur  the  '  Mountains  of  the  Mooii'  as  a  meridional  uietal- 
•  liferotts  oerdtUera,  similar  ia  its  general  characters  to  the  Ural  and  the 
oorvespODding  great  mountiia  ranges  of  Ameiiea  and  Anettalia.  It  ii 
from  this  portion  of  Africa,  as  I  luive  explained  in  my  work,  '  Tfaa 
Sources  of  the  Nile/  that  the  '  gold  of  O^r'  of  the  Hebrew  Scripturee 
was  obtained.  Whenever  the  discovery  shall  be  made  in  Eastern  Africa 
of  some  of  the  chief  <lepo<5it?  of  that  precious  metal,  the  influx  from  all 
parts  of  the  civilised  world  to  the  '  di^-a  lnjjs'  in  the  ^  Mountains  of  the 
Moon*  will  be  such  as  to  occasioa  a  moia  rapid  and  complete  revolution 
in  the  bocial  condition  of  these  hitherto  neglected  regions  than  could  be 
caused  hy  oommeroe,  by  missloBary  labours,  by  colonisation,  or  by  con* 
quest ;  as  we  have  wttneaaed  in  other  qoarteri  of  the  globe,  where  die 
osirt  Htera  fames  has  oolleeted  together  masses  of  tiM  most  daiiag  and 
energetic  of  human  beings.  We  shall  then,  too,  doubtless  see  in 
Eastern  Africa,  as  in  California  and  in  Australia,  the  formation  of  an- 
other new  race  of  mankind." — ("  On  the  Mountain?  forming  the  Eastern 
Side  of  the  Basin  of  the  Nile,''  p.  15.)  Although  l>r.  Beke  has  not  hit 
upon  the  exact  site  of  the  q-old  of  Ophir  (Manica),  he  has  done  so  so 
approximately,  that  it  is  to  be  regretted  he  has  not  been  equally  success- 
fbl  in  his  nany  eonjeetures  regarding  the  "  Orkfmn  BUfUet^  and  the 
course  of  the  Blue  Nile.**  As  to  the  long  range  of  hilly  and,  in  parts, 
mountainona  country  which  borders  Eastern  Africa  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  the  Lupata  or  "  Spine  of  the  World" 
of  the  Portuguese,  being  Ptolemy's  "  Mountains  of  the  Moon,"  there 
may  be  much  diversity  of  opinion,  especially  since  the  discovery  of  ranges 
of  mountains  bordering  the  Albert  Nyanza. 

As  to  precious  stones,  they  are  met  with  in  most  metalliferous  ranges 
of  mountains,  and  abound  most  where  there  are  primitive,  crystalline,  or 
igneous  rocks,  jtrst  as  are  met  widi  in  the  mountains  of  £iaatem  Afsica» 
and  aiiound  its  great  hikes.  The  same  country  is  the  true  home  of  the 
noblest  of  the  elephant  kind,  the  long-eared^  powerful,  tasked  African 
spedee,  and  the  herds  met  with  hy  Limgstone  in  the  Upper  Shire,  and 
by  Baker  in  the  Albert  Nyanza,  sufficiently  attest  to  this  havinc^  been, 
from  time  immemerial,  the  land  of  ^  lYOry*'  par  exodlmce.    There  is 
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nothrog",  then,  in  the  produce  noticed  in  Hnlv  Writ  as  hroue^^it  hy  the 
navigators  of  Solomon  a»id  ITiram  from  0{)liif.  when  f-iirlv  and  properly 
considered,  tliat  militates  la  auv  wa^'  a(>^amst  that  iiitherto  uukuown  re^oa 

Africa;  oa  nM  emttary,  diera  mn  BmarlMtarw  m  the 


_  in  £Mttm  Africa;  oa  tiM  eamttary, 
noard  vlneh  ofilwrngekn  Icttd  to  that  eoBfiefloD. 

It  J8  btm  tbat  though  gfold  is  not  now  found  in  Arabia,  that  the 

ancients  ascribe  that  ppecious  metal  to  its  inhabitants  in  great  plenty 
(Judges  viii.  24,  26;  2  Chron.  i.  15  ;  1  Kings  x.  1,  2  ;  Ps.  l.xxii.  15). 
This  !Told,  Professor  Lee  thoug^ht,  was  no  other  than  the  !^')!d  of 
Havilali  (Gen.  ii.  11),  which  he  supposes  to  have  been  situate  somewhere 
in  Arabia,  and  which  Forster  identifies  with  the  region  between  the 
Lower  Euphrates  and  the  Bahrein  Islands.  Diodorus  Siculus  also 
aseribes  gM  nines  to  Arabia;  and  the  same  writer  testifies  to  die 
abimdaaee  of  pcenons  stones  in  Arabia,  especially  amon<^  die  inhabitants 
of  Sabn— the  principal  city  and  nation  in  Yemen,  or  Arabia  Felix,  and 
the  supposed  home  of  the  Qneen  of  Saba  or  Sheba;  but  so  it  might  also 
be  paid  of  almost  every  great  country  or  region  of  Asia,  where  g^oK^  more 
or  less  abounds.  Without  other  corroborative  testimony,  such  a  circum- 
Stance  is  then,  in  itself,  of  little  value — the  more  especially  as  Arabia  19 
not  a  country  of  ivory. 

Some  hare  been  led  to  suppose,  from  the  presence  of  the  last-men* 
tioned  prednee  asnong  the  ohjeets  brooght  Mm  Ophir,  that  though 
situate  somewhere  on  the  coast  of  Arabia,  it  was  rather  an  emporium,  at 
which  the  Hebrews  and  Tynans  obtani  tl  irold,  silver,  ivory,  Ac.,  inronght 
thither  from  India  and  Africa  by  the  Arabian  merchants,  and  even  from 
Etliiopia,  to  which  Kerodotus  (iii.  1  14)  ascribed  gold  in  great  quantities, 
elephants'  teeth,  and  trees  and  shrubs  of  all  kinds,  than  a  place  where 
these  different  articles  of  commerce  were  themselves  obtained.  But  this 
is  aL  tlie  beat  a  mere  hypothesis,  by  whicii  to  get  over  the  difficulties  of 
the  question  hy  an  ingenioas  and  pkiasible,  hot  not  a  trustworthy^ 
solotion. 

On  the  o^r  hand,  Quatremere  ('*  Mem.  de  TAcad.  des  Inscrip."  vol. 
XV.  pt.  ii,,  1845)  agrees  with  Heersn  ("  Researches,"  vol.  n.  pp.  73,  74, 
trans.)  in  placing  Ophir  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  and  explains 
"thukylm"  to  mean  not  peacocks,  but  parrots  or  guinea-fowls.  Ptolemy 
speaks  (vi.  7,  §  41)  of  Saphara  as  a  metropolis  of  Arabia.  This  spot 
has  been,  with  every  probability  iu  its  favour,  identified  with  Sofala, 
which  appears  to  have  been  the  port  of  Ophir.  Sofala  is,  indeed, 
descvibed  by  the  Andbian  geographer,  Edrisi  (ed.  Jaobert,  vol.  i.  p.  67), 
as  a  eonntiy  rich  in  gold;  and  so  it  was  subsequently  described  by  the 
Bortoguese  after  Gama's  royage  of  discovery.  The  letters  r  and  /,  so 
frequently  interchanged,  malra  the  name  of  the  Afncan  Sofala  equivalent 
for  that  of  Saphara  or  Sophara,  which  is  used  in  the  Septuagint  with 
several  other  forms,  as  Outir,  Soufir,  8cc. —  l''gvptian  names  for  India— 
for  the  Opliir  to  which  Solomon's  and  Hiram's  (leet  wended  their  way. 

Humboldt  remarks  in  his  "Cosmos"  (Otte*3  trans.,  vol.  ii.  p.  498).: 
''In  the  enumeration  of  the  elements  of  an  extended  knowledge  of  the 
nnifgrse,  which  wm  early  bionght  to  the  Greeks  from-other  parts  of  the 
MedBtsrMnean  basin,  we  have  hnherto  followed  the  Phoenicians  and  Car« 
thaginians  in  their  intercourse  widi  the  nofthem  tin  and  amber  lands,  as 
well  as  in  thetr  settlements  near  the  tropies,  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa. 
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It  now,  therefore,  only  remains  for  us  to  refer  to  a  voyage  of  the  Phoeni- 
cians to  the  south,  when  they  proeeedied  four  thousand  geographical 
miles  east  of  Ccrne  and  Hanno's  Western  Horn,  far  within  the  tropics,  to 
the  Prasodic  and  Indian  Seas.    Whatever  doubt  may  exist  regarding  the 
localisation  of  the  distant  gold  lands  (Ophir  and  bu|jura),  and  whether 
these  gold  lands  are  the  western  ooasts  of  ^  In£an  pmhisata  the 
eastern  shores  of  Africa,  it  is,  at  any  rate,  eertain  that  tnis  active,  enter- 
prising Semitic  race,  who  so  early  employed  alphabetical  writing,  had  a 
direct  acquaintance  with  the  products  of  the  most  different  climates,  from 
the  Cassiterides  to  the  south  of  the  Straits  of  Bab-el- Mandeb,  far  within 
the  tropics.    The  Tyrian  flag  floated  simultaneously  in  the  British  and 
Indian  Seas.  The  Phrynicians  had  commercial  settlements  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  Arabian  G  ulf,  in  the  ports  of  Elath  and  Ezion-geber,  as  well 
as  on  the  Persian  Guli  at  Aradus  aud  Tylos,  where,  according  to  Strabo, 
teinples  had  been  erected,  which  in  their  style  of  architecture  resembled 
those  on  the  Mediterranean.   The  caravan  trade,  which  was  carried  on 
by  the  Phoenicians  in  seeking  ibices  and  incense,  was  directed  to  Arabia 
Felix,  through  Palmyra,  and  to  the  Chaldean  or  Nabathoeic  Gerrha,  on 
the  western  or  Arabian  side  of  the  Persian  Gulf."    It  is  to  he  remarked, 
in  connexion  with  this  old  line  of  commerce  for  spices,  which  would  of 
itself  indicate  that  Solomon's  fleet  was  not  intended  for  Indian  trade,  that 
incense,  spices,  and  silk,  which  are  especially  Indian  produce,  are  not 
enumerated  among  the  products  of  Ophir. 

As  it  was  widi  AradoB  and  Tylos  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  so  it  appears  to 
have  been  with  Ophir,  and  Ethiopians  left  their  traces  behind  them  in 
this  celebrated  land  in  temples  or  buildings,  which,  in  their  style  of  archi« 
tectnre^  appear  to  resemble  those  still  met  with  on  the  Nile,  and  which  in 
remote  times  were  probably  met  with  on  the  MediterraneaD,  and  even  at 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem  it?clf,  where  were  the  two  huge  propyls  known 
as  Jachin  and  Boaz  (1  Kings  vii.  21). 

This  is  what  has  come  to  us  through  the  recorJs  of  the  Hoyal  Geo- 
graphical Society  (Proceedings,  vol.  x.  No.  iv.),  taken  from  the  Cope 
and  Naial  ISftm  of  August  2, 186^,  and  which  has  also  been  published 
in  a  recent  number  of  Notes  and  Qumes,  by  Mr.  Geoige  Thompson^ 
who  justly  opines  that  the  ruins  in  question  may  mark  the  site  of  Ophir : 
**  We  have  heard  that  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Dohne,  near  Durban,  has  been  in- 
formed by  a  German  missionarv  of  the  discovery  of  the  rains  of  ancient 
cities  in  the  soutliern  part  of  Atrica,  aud  we  presume  the  iollowing  account 
from  the  Eastern  Province  Herald  relates  to  them  : 

"  *  Some  time  ago,  a  party  of  travellers,  some  of  whom  were  connected 
with  the  Beriin  mission,  went  on  a  tour  of  exploration  in  the  country 
between  the  Limpopo  and  the  Zambesi ;  and  here  is  what  the^  report : 
The  country  from  where  we  started  on  our  tour  of  discovery  is  situated  in 
the  Ley  den  bur  district,  the  free  territories  of  the  Bafedis,  whose  chief  is 
Sekii!<uue  (a  Basuto  chief),  the  son  of  Sukwaie,  and  where  there  has 
been  a  mission  station  since  the  year  1864.  We  started  on  our  expedi- 
tion with  ten  trustworthy  and  well-anned  Bafedis,  and  dve  carriers  for 
our  little  luggage,  and  took  our  route  north-east  to  the  Limpopo  River; 
two  "  Knoapnenzen"  served  us  as  conductors  to  take  us  to  the  ruins  of 
Bunjaai — of  which  we  had  heard  long  ago  from  some  eye^witnesseSi  who 
were  willing,  but  only  required  the  permission  of  thdr  duef^  Serahanoy 
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who  was  on  friendly  terms  with  the  natives  living  near  the  ruing.  Sera- 
bane  at  first  positiTely  reftued,  as  he  sud  it  would  cost  his  and  our  lives 
if  lie  ahould  take  us  to  the  rains,  bnt  at  last  be  agreed  to  let  oi  and  hie 
people  go  there,  but  on  our  own  risk.  One  of  the  eondoctoii  had  been 
bom  and  brought  np  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  the  niui8|  and  only  latterly 
went  to  Serabane. 

**  *  On  OUT  journey  we  heard  some  very  mtercsting  particulars  nbout 
Ihem.  They  were  continually  frightened  to  take  us  any  farther,  but  at 
last  agreed  to  take  us  to  tlie  neighbourhood  of  the  ruins,  and  then  leave 
us  to  our  own  fate  to  find  our  own  way.  Why  Serabane  should  refuse, 
■nd  Ins  own  people  be  so  fiigbtened,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  report ;  at  any 
rate,  the  Bonjaai  must  be  a  saered  jplacei  as  it  is  fiwbidden  by  punishment 
of  death  to  take  any  white  man  theie,  kill  any  game,  or  even  damage 
any  of  the  trees  or  shrubs  there. 

*  Respecting  the  ruins  themselves,  so  much  is  certain,  that  there  are 
two  places  on  wnich  Egyptian  ruins  are  standing.  The  smaller  place  is 
situated  south  of  the  Limpopo,  called  Bembe  there.  There  even  have 
been  water-works,  the  water  flowing  out  of  an  animal's  licad  cut  out  of 
stone.  Many  storie:>  are  couueeted  with  this  holy  place  j  but  more  im- 
portant ifl  the  real  Bunjaai,  situated  on  the  SaBs(8a£iaP)Rifer.  This  town 
must  have  been  several  hours"  in  ciroumferenee.  There  are  one  or  more 
pyramids,  also  sphinxes,  parts  of  grand  bmldings,  as  well  as  many  marble 
tables  full  af  hieroglyphics,  and  for  the  history  of  Africa  certainly  veir 
valuable.  There  is  one  underground  passage,  about  half  a  mile  long,  full 
of  such  tablets  with  hieroglyphics.  This  passage  has  many  saloons  on 
each  side.  The  entrance  to  the  one  is  done  very  artfully  ;  after  jiushing 
a  large  stone  plate  aside,  you  enter  into  a  large  saloon.  For  what  pur- 
this  place  must  have  served  we  could  not  ascertain,  but  very  likely  it 
been  their  burial-ground.  Although  we  should  have  liked  to  see 
these  ruins,  we  found  it  impossible  for  us  to  ^o  any  farther  this  time*— 
and  only  two  days' journey  firom  the  smaller  rums,  as  the  natives  through 
whom  we  had  to  pass  were  diseased  by  the  small-pox  and  fever,  and  our 
natives  would  not  go  ;  «o  we  had  to  return,  arriving  siv  weolcs  after  at 
the  mission  station  at  Vitalatlolu.  The  nati\  es  livinLi-  near  the  ruins  are 
called  Kwarri-kwarn.  The  country  is  very  uultealtiiy  through  the  con- 
tinual fever.  Cattle  cannot  live,  as  there  is  a  fly  called  tsetse,  which 
kills  them.   Plenty  of  game.    A  large  marble  hill*' " 

The  account  here  given,  meagre  and  nnsatisfiuitory  as  it  i%  and  appa- 
rently translated  from  the  German,  or  penned  by  some  one  not  practised 
in  writing  in  £nglish,  is  by  no  means  entirely  new  to  geographers.  It  is 
known,  for  example,  that  on  the  first  arrival  of  the  Portuguese  discoverers 
on  this  coast,  at  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century,  they  found 
existing  in  the  interior  a  large  kingdom  called  Mocaranga,  which  reached 
to  the  coast,  along  which  it  extended  from  tiie  northern  portion  of  Pelagoa 
Bay  to  the  mouths  of  the  River  Zambesi,  being  bounded  on  the  north  by 
ihat  river.  This  kingdom  was  fast  fiUling  into  decay,  and  appears  to 
have  been  the  remains  of  a  much  greater  one,  whieh  was  partially  de- 
stroyed or  broken  up  at  some  remote  period  by  the  invasion  of  a  warlike 
people  known  as  the  Lindens. 

At  the  pruicipal  places  along  the  coast  the  Portuguese  found  Arab 
settlements  established,  which  appeared  to  be  under  the  dominion  of  a 
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Bultan  at  Eilwa,  to  whom  ihey  all  looked  up  to  as  their  eominon  local 

head,  while  the  Kotba,  op  pmyer  on  Friday,  was  offered  for  the  head  of 
the  Arah  family,  who  at  that  time  was  Kansu  el  Ghauri,  one  of  the 
Mamluk  sultans  of  Egypt.  The  Sultnn  of  Kilwa  was  roporte<l  to  be 
immensely  rich,  in  consequence  of  the  vast  quantitj^  of  goUi  which  he  ob» 
t^ned  from  liis  depeudeiiey  of  Sofala. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  years  the  Portuguese  made  themselves  masters 
of  these  Arab  settbments,  and  thos  the  Fortugaeae  kiogdom  of  Algarvas 
was  formed.  The  enterprising  Portugnese  of  tiliose  days,  having  obtuned 
a  footing  on  the  coast,  soon  pushed  into  the  iaterior,  for  the  parpoee  of 
discoyenog  the  gold  and  silver  mines  of  the  country,  whilst  the  native^ 
instinicted  by  the  Arabs^  did  all  in  their  power  to  baffle  the  enterprising 
Europeans.  It  was  durinn*  this  struggle  that  those  settlements  on  the 
Zambesi,  such  as  Seuua  and  Tette,  were  formed,  of  which  we  have  heard 
so  much  in  Dr.  Livingstone's  last  work,  "  The  Zambesi  and  its  Tribu- 
taries," as  also  other  settlements,  from  some  of  which  they  were  driven  to 
the  eoftst  by  the  natives.  The  Portuguese  prnsts,  however,  did  not  cease 
Ibr  a  long  time  pushing  into  the  interior — ^witness  Zanibo,  far  np  the 
Zambesi,  at  the  jnnctioa  of  the  Loangwa  River — and  they  wove  at  first 
Boccessfol  in  making  proselytes  to  the  Christian  faith,  but  were  even* 
tnally  banished  in  consequence  of  their  endeavouring  to  get  the  govern- 
ment of  these  scmi-civilised  kinj^doms  into  their  own  hands. 

The  discoverers  and  colonists  learned  that  the  kingdom  of  Mocoranga 
was  very  powerful,  and  the  neighbouring  vast  territory  under  Mouomotapa 
more  powerful  still.  They  also  heard  of  people  who  had  formerly  inha- 
bited these  conotriea  who  were  far  advanced  in  civilisation.  Besides  the 
tafbrmation  thus  obtained  of  the  state  of  civilisation  then  and  formerly  in 
tiiat  vast  continent,  rumours  reached  them  of  the  remains  of  cities  bnilt 
of  large  blocks  of  well-hewn  stone.  Some  of  these  cities  were  said  to  re- 
main until  this  day,  and  the  ruins  bore  inscriptions  (hieroglyphics?) 
which  neither  European  nor  Arab  was  able  to  decipher. 

When  Mr.  Lyons  M*Leod  was  consul  at  iMozambicjuc,  he  did  all  in 
his  power  to  obtain  iuformation  about  the  Sofala  district,  which  he  to  all 
appearance  correctly  identified  from  the  Portuguese  records  with  the 
Kblical  Ophir.  His  labours,  he  says  ("  Travels  in  Eastern  Africa^'* 
Yol.  i.  p.  208),  resulted  in  the  govemor-general  of  the  province  publish- 
ing an  official  account  of  the  mines  known  to  the  Portuguese  in  that  and 
tlie  surrounding  districtS|  which  have  been  SO  much  neglected  by  the 
Portuguese  residing  there. 

This  account  gives  a  long  list  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  iron  mines 
which  liave  been  worked,  hut  are  now  entirely  neglected,  as  the  country 
is  destitute  of  labour,  tixe  Portuguese  having  drained  it  to  supply  the 
slave-trade  of  the  Brazils,  Cuba,  and  America.  These  mines  still  have 
attached  to  them  the  names  of  the  discoverers,  and  those  of  kings  who 
feigned  there  when  the  mines  were  first  opened.  It  is  to  be  observed,  in 
connexion  with  this  report,  that  Dr.  Krapf  also  relates  ("  Missionary  In- 
telligencer," vol.  iii.  p.  88),  that  when  on  the  coast  opposite  to  Zanzibar 
he  met  and  conversed  with  some  natives  of  ^Toetiemoezi,  several  of  whom 
had  travelled  to  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  and  one  of  them  asserted 
that  he  had  been  in  the  country  Sofnla  in  quest  of  copper.  Mr.  Cooley 
remarks  upon  this     iuuer  Alnca  Laid  Open,"  p.  21),  that  '*  thanks  are 
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due  to  Dr.  KLrapf  for  this  piece  of  information,  the  meaning  of  which^ 
however,  he  has  totally  mistaken.  The  word  Sofalah,  lowland,  is  pure 
Arabic,  and  fitly  describes  an  alluvial  maritime  tract  so  depressed  and 
level,  that  the  land  itself  is  not  seen  from  ships  at  anchor  in  tiie  roadstead 
a  league  distant  from  it  The  coantry  so  called  had  conunercial  impoirt- 
ance  while  Uenomotapa  flouriihed,  and  the  gold  mines  of  Ifaiiisa  wei» 
active.  Its  oeIebfi^»  indeed,  rested  whoUy  on  the  gold-dust  which  passed 
tlaough  it  from  a  conntry  far  to  the  west-south-west;  hut  it  never  had 
copper,  and  the  name  given  to  it  by  foreign  se&men  cannot  be  supposed 
to  have  been  tnown  generally  amonor  the  natives.  It  is  very  unlikely 
that  people  habitually  resorting  to  Kilwa  and  Zanzibar  should  ever  cross 
the  country  of  the  Makua  tribes  or  the  Maravi  to  vii^it  Sofalab,  and  least 
of  all  for  copper,  which  is  not  to  be  found  there.  It  was  not  Sofalah, 
d>en»  that  was  spontaneously  named  by  the  native  of  Uoenemoezi,  but 
Zavale,  as  Lovale  is  called  ftrther  east  (just  as  we  have  ZambSse  for 
Luambege) ;  and  the  aooount  was^  that  he  travelled  to  the  westsm  coast^ 
and  at  Zavale,  on  the  way,  procurod  copper." 

The  official  report  of  the  Portuguese  governor-general*  contains,  how- 
ever, a  list  of  mines  formerly  worked  in  the  country  around  Sofala  In 
which  copper  are  included,  and  there  seems,  therefore,  no  reason  for  sup- 
posing that  Dr.  Krapf  was  misinformed,  or  mistook  Sofala  for  Zavale, 
In  the  same  report,  it  is  stated  that  five  hundred  leagues  from  Seua  or 
Senna  theve  aie  the  remains  of  large  edifiees,  which  indicate  that  they 
were  once  inhabitedi  but  by  whom  is  not  known.  This  oonBrms  toe 
statement  of  Barros,  who  states,  in  his  description  of  the  ruins  of  the  <nty 
of  Zimboi3,  that  there  are  the  remains  of  a  fort  built  of  well-cut  stones, 
having  a  surface  of  twenty-five  palms  in  length  and  a  little  less  in  height, 
in  the  joining  of  which  there  appears  to  have  been  no  lime  used.  Over 
the  door  or  entrance  of  this  fort  is  an  inscription,  which  some  Moors, 
well  versed  in  Arabic,  could  not  decipher,  nor  were  they  acquainted  with 
the  character  of  the  writing. 

Around  this  edifice  thrae  are  other  erections  similar  to  it,  having 
bastions  of  stone  nncemented  by  lime,  and  in  the  middle  of  them  there 
are  the  remains  of  a  tower,  at  least  seventy  leet  in  height  These  edifices 
are  calledf  in  .the  laiuniage  of  the  country,  Zimboe  or  Zimboe,  which 
ngnifies  a  royal  residence.  Mr.  Lyons  INI'I^eod  was  also  told  at 
Mozambique  that  the  Arabs  could  not  decipher  the  inscriptions  to  be 
found  at  Zimboe.  There  seems  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  ruins 
called  by  the  rude  informants  of  the  German  missionaries  from  the 
country  of  the  Bafedi — Bunjaai — is  the  same  as  the  ZimboS  of  De 
Btnos.  Dtvenities  of  dialect  and  pronunciation  among  races  hx 
separated  would  account  for  the  different  etymology.  Only  in  the 
ibnner  we  have  an  account  of  pyramids,  sphinxes,  and  the  usual  Ethiopic 
CQOstarnctioiis  .with  hieroglyphs.  The  so-called  tower,  seventy  feet  in 
hdght,  may,  however,  be  the  pyramid,  or  supposed  pyramid ;  the 
sphinxes  some  uncouth  sculptures;  and  both  descriptions  speak  of  unde- 
cipherable inscriptions.  There  seems,  indeed,  to  be  little  doubt  but  that 
they  are  one  and  the  same  place.    Barros  thinks  that  the  country  of 


*  Soletim  do  Govcrao-Geral  de  Proyiocio  de  Mocambique,  December  13, 
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So&]a  ought  to  be  that  designated  liy  rtoletny  Agy*&inbo.  Zimbo^^ 
the  name  of  the  royal  reside  noes  there,  certainly  offers  a  nearer  affinity  to 

the  latter  part  of  the  Greek  version  of  the  name  of  tlie  country  thaa 
that  given  by  the  "  Knonpnei.zoa"  guides  of  the  German  rnissionarics — • 
Bunjaai — and  there  is  still  a  remnant  of  a  once  powerful  nation  called 
the  Zlmbas  to  be  found  un  the  banks  of  the  Zambesi  or  Zimbesi^  which 
would  itself  appear  to  retain  in  its  name  the  memory  of  this  strange  and 
loDg-forgotten  cit^  and  people.  < 

firuce^  in  the  thud  volume  of  his  TniTela,  tells  us,  when  speaking  of  the 
F<niugnese  traveller,  CoYilham,  who  was  detained  in  Abyssinia,  and 
communicated  thence  with  the  King  of  Portugal,  that,  in  his  joumaly 
the  said  Covilham  described  the  several  ports  in  India  which  he  had  seen; 
the  temper  and  disposition  of  the  princes ;  the  situation  and  riches  of  the 
mines  of  Sofala.  He  reported  that  the  country  was  populous ;  full  of 
citie:>,  both  powerful  and  rich  ;  and  he  exhorted  the  km^^  to  puisue  with 
nnxemittin^  vigour  the  passage  round  Affiea»  which  He  deblarad  to  be 
attended  with  very  little  danger,  and  that  the  Cajpe  itself  was  known  in 
India.  He  accompanied  this  description  with  a  chart  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  hands  of  a  Moor  in  India,  where  the  Cape  and  cities  all 
around  the  coast  were  exactly  represented. 

Lieutenant  Wolfe,  R.N.,  in  his  account  of  the  celebrated  exploration 
of  the  shores  of  Eastern  Africa  by  Captain  Owen,  in  his  Majesty's  ships 
JLeven  and  Barracotita,  published  in  the  third  volume  of  the  "  Journal 
of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,**  describes  Sofala  as  being  at  that 
time  a  paltry  fort  wita  a  few  miserfl^le  mad-huts,  the  Portuguese  having 
no  influence  beyond  their  guns.  The  hank  off  Cape  Basaruta  is  also 
descrihed  as  the  8ite<tf the  famous  pearl  fisher  y  of  Sofala,  and  hence  these 
jewels  are  supposed  to  have  been  carried  up  the  Red  Sea,  together  with 
the  gold  of  Ophir."  ^Mozambique,  which  at  that  epoch  was  fast  sinkin;^ 
into  insignificance,  is  also  described  as  "  a  mart  for  slaves,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  ivory  and  gold-dust."  The  northern  shore  of  the  main  was 
the  only  part  cultivated  for  the  nuilntenance  of  its  population,  the  Arabs 
supplying  the  rest.  The  Portuguese  jurisdiction  did  not  extend  ten  miles 
in  any  mreetbn;  the  natives  traded  with  them,  butwonld  not  suflRar 
them  to  enter  the  country.  So  also  of  Qnillimane  it  is  sud :  *'The  riches 
of  this  place  formerly  consisted  principally  of  grain,  with  gold  and  silver; 
but  the  introduction  of  the  slave-trade  has  changed  this  seat  of  peace 
and  agriculture  to  one  of  war  and  blood?]ied,  and  QttilUmane  now  doeS 
not  supply  itself  with  corn  for  its  own  consumption." 

Mr.  Lyons  M'Leod,  in  argninf^  for  the  identity  of  Ophir  and  Sofala, 
sajs,  that  from  time  immemorial  it  has  produced  in  great  abundance 
gold,  silver,  pearls,  precious  stones,  apes  and  monkeys,  and  also  guinea- 
n)wk^  which  is  supposed,  by  some  authorities^  to  be  the  trne  meaning^  of 
the  word  in  the  onginal  text,  which  has  been  translated  in  our  version 
**  peacock.** 

Finally,  adds  the  same  writer^  We  know  how  the  Arabs  constantly 
called  places  '  after  their  own  names' — what  80  natural  as  to  call  this 
rich  country  after  the  name  of  their  own  land?  This  they  positively  did; 
for  they  call  to  tliis  hour  the  river  leading  from  the  Ocean  to  the  Manlca 
Gold  iNlmes — which  are  the  great  mines  of  the  country — the  river 
Sahia  j  and  the  large  district  adjoining  bofala,  lying  between  the  nnn 
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Sabia  and  Sofala^  has  beea  ever  since  Europeaai  appeared  on  that 

coast,  and  is  now,  called  Sabia;  which  all  persons  versed  in  Arabian 
history  are  aware,  is  synonymous  with  Saba,  Sheba,  or  Yemen — names 
alike  applied  to  the  south  part  of  Arabia,  from  which  the  Arabs  would 
naturally  start  for  Africa.* 

The  Manica  gold  mines  here  alluded  to  are  further  described  as  beiojpf 
ntuated  ina  Talray,  enclosed  in  an  amphitheatre  of  hitle,  having  aciremt 
of  about  a  hundred  mi)e««  The  spots  containing  gold  are  said  to  he 
known  hy  the  barren  and  naked  aspect  of  the  surface  soil.  The  district 
is  now  called  Matuka,  and  the  natives  who  obtain  the  gold  are  Botongos. 
They  dig  in  any  small  crevice  made  by  the  rains  of  the  preceding 
winter,  and  there  find  the  gold  in  dust.  They  seldom  go  deeper  than 
one  or  two  feet  at  the  most  from  the  surface,  and,  on  dig-g-inL':  li\e  or  six 
feet  deep,  they  reach  tiie  ruck.  There  are  other  mines  still  iartlier  from 
Sofala,  bein^  about  four  or  fira  hundred  milei  diftant^'wheie  the  gold  is 
found  In  sohd  Inmps,  or  as  veins  in  the  rocks  and  stones.  In  tm*  still 
portions  of  the  livers,  when  they  are  low,  the  natives  frequently  dive  tO 
obtain  the  lumps  of  gold  which  have  been  washed  down  into  these  htJet 
and  gullies  in  the  beds  of  the  rivers.  They  will  sometimes  join  together 
in  hundreds,  and  deflect  a  strenm  temporarily  from  its  course,  to  drain 
tiiese  holes,  and  obtain  the  rich  deposits  which  they  contain.  With  such 
natives  what  could  the  Portuguese  not  do  if  they  would  only  exert  them- 
selves ? — but  they  tell  one  that  the  natives  are  lazy  and  stupid  brutes. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Moon  induce  the  natives  to  work  and  obtain  gold 
for  them ;  and  so  it  is  very  apparent  who  are  deserving  of  the  degrading 
epithets  applied  to  them  by  the  degenerate  hybrid  race  of  Canareens  who 
lord  it  over  them.  Mr.  Lyons  M'Leod  adds,  that  although  this  country 
is  situated  between  the  equator  and  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  in  tlie  cold 
season  the  mountains  surrounding  the  mining  districts  are  covered  with 
so  great  a  quantity  of  snow,  that,  if  the  natives  are  caught  there  at  that 
season,  they  perish  from  the  cold  ;  but,  iu  the  hot  season,  the  sides  and 
suminitfl  of  these  mountains  enjoy  a  serene,  bracing,  equable  temperature, 
while  it  is  hot  in  the  enclosed  valleys. 

The  Rev,  Fathor  Ji  Tu)  dos  Santos,  who  resided  at  Sofala,  and  published 
a  "History  of  Eastern  Ethiopia"  in  1684,  a  translation  of  which  is  met 
with  in  the  sixteenth  volume  of  Pinkerton's  Voyages  and  Travels,"  de- 
scribes that  region  as  a  small  maritime  kingdom  oF  Eastern  Ethiopia, 
dependent  on  the  sovercii;n  of  Quiteva,  situate  between  the  river  Cuama 
(Zambesi)  and  Mount  Manica,  iu  20^  deg.  of  southern  latitude.  It  ex- 
tends along  the  sea  and  the  banks  of  a  river,  a  league  in  width,  which 
flows  through  the  oountry  ealled  Mooanngua,  by  famhok^  the  capital  and 
residence  of  ihe  Eang  of  Quiteva.  The  king  has  dominion  over  the 
whole  of  this  oountry,  as  well  as  the  river  of  Sofala,  whence  the  inha- 
bitants carry  on  uninterrupted  commerce  with  those  of  3Ianica,  who 
make  return  for  the  merchandise  they  take  in  gold-dust.  At  this  time 
the  fortress  of  Sofala,  a  square  buildmg,  was  surrounded  by  a  good  wall 
flanked  by  four  bastions  well  mounted  with  artillery.  It  was  begun  in 
1505,  by  order  of  Euunanuel,  King  of  rortugai,  under  pretence  of 
making  it  a  magazme  for  roerehandise,  and  completed  by  DoSa  Catalina 
in  1580— the  translator  saj^  1568*  This  Ibrtress  was  under  the  Go« 
vemor-Genend  of  Monmbi^ue.  Dos  Santos  forlifaer  4«cribea  Sdiahk  as 
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the  garden  of  Afncn,  abftim<lirtj];-  in  omi>«}feg  and  lemonSj  tTte  vintnc^es  two- 
fold, and  sugar  euluvated  by  tiie  liafiirs.  When  describing  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  court  of  the  Qnlteva,  the  same  writer  again  alludes  to 
ZimboL',  but  this  time  as  a  raouutaia  covered  with  a  large  forest,  "  which 
18  the  place  of  sepulture  of  the  kiags."  When  Don  Sebastian  succeeded 
to  the  throne  of  Portugal,  «e  we  furlhar  told,  he  eeai  an  eipeditioo  to 
So£kki  under  Francis  Baretto,  who,  peaetratine  into  the  kmgdoiiM  of 
Macoronga  and  Maniea,  liUscovered  mines  of  gold  in  thoee  countries,  of 
which,  by  his  prudence  and  valour,  he  made  himself  master."  Baretta 
is  described  as  on  tliis  occasion  enterinn"  the  town  of  Zimboo  without  re- 
sistance, but,  as  he  had  not  a  sufficient  force  to  garrison  it,  he  gave  it  itp 
to  pillage,  and,  after  setting  it  on  fire,  continued  his  juareh  towai  Js  tha 
kingdom  of  Mauica.  The  people  of  Manica  are  also  described  as  having 
divert  anethoda  of  esitncting  toe  gold  and  fleparating  it  from  the  eaxth 
inik  wbieh  it  it  Mended^  the  moit  eommom  of  whidi  wae  to  open  ihe 
gvouudt  and  proceed  towards  the  spot  where,  from  eertain  indieations,  ore 
was  supposed  to  abound.  With  this  view  they  eaeavated  vaults,  fUitBined 
at  intervals  by  pillars,  and,  notwithstanding  they  made  use  of  every  pos- 
sible precaution,  it  often  happened  tliat  the  vaults  gave  way,  and  buried 
the  sul)tei  ranean  sappers  beneath  their  ruins.  Wlu n  they  reached  the 
■vein  in  which  the  gold  was  found  mixed  with  tiie  earth,  they  took  the  ore 
as  it  was,  and  put  it  into  vessels  full  of  water,  and,  by  dint  of  stirnog 
a|)ovt  the  water»  the  earth  wae  Smohnd  and  the  gold  lemaiiied  at  tiie 
bottonu  They  also  todc  advantage  of  heavy  rains,  wfaioh  cavried  away 
the  loose  earth,  and  thus  Isld  open  ihe  spots  where  gold  was  embedded  ia 
the  ravines.  This  aeeowt  of  die  prosessos  employed  by  the  natives  to 
procure  the  gold  hv  no  means  n^^^ree?  %vith  that  given  by  Mr«  Lyona 
M*Leod,  and  is  probably  more  or  less  an  invention. 

After  Baretto  had  possessed  himself  of  the  gold  mines  of  Manica,  he 
directed  his  course,  at  tl^  head  of  his  forces,  into  the  country  ot  ^longas 
(whioh-Dos  Santos  ttseia  to  be  inooneet^  oaUsd  Monoiiiotapa,  after  the 
nane  of  its  sovereign),  in  order  to  ndce  hunself  Master  of  the  stiver  anineo 
of  Chicova»  for  which  purpose  he  ascendsd  the  River  Cnama,  or  Zambesi, 
from  Senna.  On  his  way  he  was  suecassful  in  several  engagements  with 
the  King  of  Mongas,  but  failed  to  discover  the  mines  ;  a  party  left  in  the 
country  for  that  purpose  were  also  not  only  frustrated,  but  obliged  to 
withdraw  with  severe  loss.  The  nations  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Zambesi 
-were  described  as  belno;  at  that  time  the  Zimbas,  or  Muzimbas  (before 
mentioned),  and  the  ALumbas,  and  they  were  so  strong  as  tu  be  enabled 
to  bold  thehr  eountty  saeeessfally  against  the  encroMhaMnts  of  the  Por- 
tiwuese. 

Here  we  have,  then,  an  account  of  both  gold  and  silver  mines  in  the 
territory  of  Sofala ;  and  if  Maniea,  or  Matoka,  as  it  is  now  called,  is  where 
placed  by  Livingstone,  in  the  mountain  country  south  of  the  Zambesi,  it 
is  the  southerly  continuation  of  the  renowned  Lnpata,  or  "  Spine  of  the 
World,"  of  the  Portuj^uese,  and  tiie  elevation  may  fully  account  for  the 
prince  of  snow  ia  winter-time.  But  we  find  in  Purchas's  version  of 
Jo^o  dus  ksaxitoti  a  iurther  curious  statement : 

Near  to  Masaapa  is  a  greal  hill  ealled  Fan,  whenoe  may  he  discsemed 
a  great  part  of  tlie  kin^om  of  Monomotepa,  for  wlMeh  oaose  he  (the 
kbg)  will  not  snfo  the  Portvaese  to  go  Either,  that  tiMy  should  not 
eovet  his  great  conntiy  and  hii&en  mines.  On.  the  top  of  that  hill  are 
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yet  standing  pieces  of  old  walls  and  aucieut  ruius  of  lime  and  stone, 
which  testify  that  there  have  been  strong  buildiDg»— a  tiling  not  seen  in 
all  Eaffraria,  for  efen  the  king^s  houses  are  of  wood,  dauM  with  clay 
and  covered  with  straw.  The  natives,  and  especially  the  Moors,  have  a 
tradition  from  their  ancestors  that  those  houses  belonged  to  the  Queen  of 
Saba,  who  oairied  much  gold  thence  down  to  the  Cuama  (several  rivers 
will  he  FPen  in  Livingstone's  map  flowing  from  what  Is  marked  as  the 
"  Gold  Region"  of  Manica  by  the  Lueuya  into  .(he  Zambesi)  to  the  sea, 
and  so  alono-  the  coast  of  Ethiopia  to  the  Red  Sea.  (It  u  ill  he  remem- 
bered, in  coiitiexioQ  with  tlus  African  view  of  the  home  uf  llie  Queen  of 

Shdia,  that  the  Abyssiniana  elaim  desoent  from  a  son  of  Solomon  and  of 
the  said  queen.)  Others  say  that  these  rains  were  Solomon's  factor/^ 
and  thu  rura  or  Afura  is  no  other  than  Ophir,  the  name  being  not  much 
altered  in  so  long  a  time.  This  is  certain,  that  round  about  that  hill 
there  is  much  and  fine  gold.  Further,  says  the  same  writer,  the  ivory, 
apes,  gems,  and  precious  woods  (which  grow  in  the  wild  places  of  Tebe, 
within  Sofala),  whence  they  make  almaida?;,  or  canoes,  twenty  yards  long 
of  one  timber;  and  much  fine  black  wood  (ebony)  p^rows  on  that  coast, 
and  is  thence  canied  to  India  and  rortugal.  As  lor  peacocks,  I  saw 
none  there,  but  there  mutt  needs  be  some  within  land,  for  I  have  ieea 
some  Kaffirs  wear  their  plumes  on  thdr  beads.  As  there  is  store  of 
fine  gold,  so  also  is  there  fine  silver  in  Chieova,  which  are  rich  mines. 
Livingstone  says,  however,  in  his  Missionary  Travels"  (p.  604),  that  bar 
saw  no  indication  of  silver  at  Chieova,  the  extent  of  which  seems,  how- 
ever, to  be  much  curtailed  in  modern  times  ;  and  "if  it  v,'as  over  worked, 
by  the  natives,"  he  adds,  "it  is  remarkable  that  thuv  lia\e  entirely  lost 
the  knowledge  of  it,  and  cannot  distinguish  between  silver  and  tin,"  As 
to  the  old  stumbling-block — the  thCLkylm*— Livingstone  notices,  in  his 
work  on  the  Zambesi  (p.  177),  a  second  variety  of  gttinea*fowl  on  ihat 
river,  which  would  meet  the  reading  crested,"  for  it  has  a  pretty  black 
feathery  crest,  and  ia  a  much  handsomer  bird  than  the  common  one,  and 
has  fine  light-blue  spots.  It  is  the  Numida  cristata  of  naturalists,  and 
Khanga  Tore  of  the  native?.  As  to  elephants,  Dos  Santos  says  that  the 
number  in  this  country  "  is  prodigious  ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  the  in- 
habitants are  obliged  to  pursue  and  make  frequent  hunting'-courses  after 
them  to  preserve  from  their  ravages  the  lands  which  tiiey  sow  with  rice 
and  millet."  Lyons  M^Leod  also  says :  "  In  the  whole  of  this  territory 
elephants  are  found ;  and  it  has  been  estimated,  from  the  enormous  quan- 
tity of  ivory  produced,  that  the  natives  at  one  time  must  have  killed  from 
^ three  to  four  thousand  of  these  animals  every  year." 

The  Iron  from  Sofala,  the  latter  writer  tells  us,  has  been  long  cele- 
brated for  its  malleable  qualities,  and  has  been  carried  to  India  for  many 
ages  by  the  Arabs,  where  it  has  always  found  a  ready  market.  The  pearl 
oyster  is  Ibuud  along  the  whole  of  the  coast.  At  Inhambaue  tlie  natives 
obtain  it  along  the  beach,  without  even  going  out  of  their  depth  \  while 
the  Baiarutto  Islands,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Sabia  Biver,  have  been  long 
celebrated  for  the  peail  68hery  carried  on  there.  It  was  from  these 
ishmds  that  the  pearls,  Mr.  M'Leod  adds^  which  accompanied  the  gold^ 
and  ivory,  and  precious  atones  to  the  court  of  King  Solomon,  weva 
doubtless  obtained. 

The  Portuguese  flag  is  still  kept  flying  at  the  Bazarutto  Islands, 
''but  for  what  purpose,  except  to  keep  others  from  benefiting  by  the 

'Sep^.— VOL.  CZXXTIU.  KO.  DZUZ.  O 
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Eirls  whieh  they  neglect,  one  cannot  Inagine.'^  On  both  banki  of  the 
yer  Soliila,  and  from  that  river  northwaras,  the  same  writer  aaya,  to  the 
Southern  bank  of  the  Zamberi,  the  country  is  one  mass  of  mineral 
wealth;  gold,  stiver,  copper,  and,  towards  Tette,  even  iron  and  coal  are 
found  in  abundance.  Livingstone  has,  indeed,  fully  corroborated  the 
Jatter  fact,  as  we  have  bad  occasion  to  detail  at  length. 

Tlie  town  of  Sofala,  which  is  built  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  tlie 
same  name,  is  in  actual  times  divided  into  two  portions,  one  of  wlucU 
contains  the  Moors  or  labourers  of  the  small  settlement,  and  the  other  the 
governor  and  his  subordinates,  together  with  their  slaves,  who  may, 
coDeetively,  be  well  styled  the  drones,  for  they  live  by  taxes  and  dotiet 
levi.  1  on  the  more  industrious  Moorish  comniunlty."  The  Portuguese 
half  of  the  town  is,  as  well  as  the  Moorish^  dirty  in  the  extreme,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  hotises  by  no  means  corresponds  with  the  high-sound- 
ing" titles  of  the  occupants.  The  old  fort  of  Don  Pedro  da  Nhaya 
remains  to  this  day  "  a  monument  of  the  bygoue  glory  of  the  nation,  and 
a  reproach  to  the  degeneracy  of  the  present  race."  There  is  a  church 
dedicated  to  Our  Lady  of  the  Rozario,"  the  walls  of  which  are  built  of 
rough  stones,  while  it  is  roofed  with  pabn-leavee.  Thu  church  was 
formerly  rich  in  gold  and  precious  stones  of  great  value,  but  **  the  priests 
who  sold  their  fellow-beings  into  slavery  did  not  hesitate  to  lob  the 
temple  of  their  god."  "  Of  labouring  Moors,  groaning  slaves,  and 
degenerate  everybodies,  there  are  isaid  to  be  twelve  hundred  nnd  twenty- 
five  persons.**  The  military  ♦  ^t;iblishment  of  Sofala  is  composed  of  from 
thirty  to  thirty-five  soldiers,  sent  from  Mozambique  for  misdemeanours, 
and  to  these  are  added  a  few  Moors  and  Kafiirs,  who  are  shut  out  of  the 
tent  at  night  and  do  double  duty  by  day.  So&Ia  is,  however,  admitted 
on  all  hands  to  be  admirably  suited  for  commerce ;  and  nothing  but  the 
baneful  influence  of  the  slave-trade  could  have  reduced  it  to  its  present 
state-— a  melancholy  contrast  to  the  flourishing  settlement  it  must  have 
been  when  adorned  with  Ethiopian  cities,  and  visited  by  the  fleets  of 
Solomon  and  Hiram,  or  even  to  what  it  presented  as  an  Arab  settlement 
when  first  subjected  by  the  Portuguese  in  L50o. 

Whether  from  Sofala  itself,  up  the  Luenya  tributary  to  llio  Zambesi, 
or,  what  is  still  more  likely,  from  Natal  or  Delagoa  liay  by  tlie  territory 
of  the  Transvaal  Hepublic,  which  already  atietebes  to  the  banks  of  tm 
Limpopo,  it  ifl  impossible  but  that  more  enterprising  races  than  the 
Portuguese,  whose  claims  only  extend  to  a  few  pointi  on  the  coast,  wiU 
soon  spread  over  the  rich  mineral  regions  of  Manica,  so  favourable  from 
their  elevation  to  European  constitutions,  and  thence  to  the  banks  of  the 
Zambesi,  There  is  room  hctwoen  the  Limpopo  and  the  latter  river  for 
a  new  colony,  with  a  future  before  it,  as  the  resuscitation  oF  the  Ophir 
of  the  Bible,  that  is  unrivalled  by  almost  any  other  tract  of  land  through- 
out the  whole  continent  of  Africa — and  that  more  especially  from  the 
discovery  of  coal  and  iron,  as  well  as  from  the  other  commercisi  resoureea 
of  the  hmd.  It  would  be  but  in  strict  accordance  with  justice^  that  the 
people  who  first  contributed  so  largely  towards  extirpating  slavery  in 
their  own  colonies,  should  spread  over  the  interior  and  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  neglected  and  once  flourishing  lands,  the  entrance  to  which  has  been 
so  long  sealed  by  the  siave-tradiug  practices  of  a  few  degenenite  Portu- 
guese colonists. 
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THE  yfXn  OK  THK  SPANISH  BIATN,  AND  THE  EAKTUQU AliU  AT  CARACCAS. 

The  contineiital  part  t>f  v.hat  was  once  called  Spanish  America,  as 
divided  by  the  Spanish  goveiraiient,  comprehended  the  viceroyaltics  of 
New  Spain,  or  Mexico ;  tSatita  Fe  de  Bogota,  or  New  Granada ;  Peru, 
fiuenos  Ayres,  or  the  proTiDce  of  Rio  de  )a  Plata,  and  the  captain* 
generalships  of  Guatemala,  Yeoetuela,  and  Chili.  These  territories  were, 
iefim  1810,  governed  by  chiefs  named  by  the  King  of  Spain,  who  acted 
iadependentily  of  each  other.  The  viceroyaltics,  &c.,  were  subdivided 
into  provinces,  which  were  again  divided  into  departments. 

The  inhabitants  of  South  America  had  long  been  dissatisfied  with  the 
arbitrary  power  exercised  over  them  by  the  Spanish  viceroys  and  go- 
vernorSj  with  the  court  of  Madrid,  and  with  the  restrictions  and  hard- 
ships under  which  they  laboured.  They  had  irec^ueutiy  applied  for  re- 
dross  of  their  grievances^  bat  their  appliealions  had  always  been  treated 
with  ooDtempt ;  it  was  not,  then,  to  be  wondered  at  that  from  time  to 
time  revolts  were  planned,  and  even  attempted  to  be  earned  oat» 

So  far  back  as  in  the  middle  of  the  last  centnry,  a  Canarian,  named 
Leon,  formed  a  conspiracy  in  Caraccas,  which,  however,  was  discovered* 
and  Leon  was  condemned  to  death. 

In  1780,  an  insurrection  broke  out  in  Peru,  at  the  instigation  of 
Tupac  Amaru,  who  after  a  contest  ^vith  the  Spaniard:!,  which  lasted  for 
three  years,  was  hailed  Yuca  of  Peru,  l^ut  his  conduct  did  not  couciliate 
the  people,  and  the  Spaniards,  more  feebly  opposed  than  at  first,  re- 
gained th^r  power.  Tnpac  Amaru,  and  others  of  the  principal  revo- 
Mitionary  leaders,  were  put  to  death  in  a  most  shocking  manner, 

A  conspiracy  broke  out  in  New  Granada  in  1781,  and  yet  another  in. 
Caraccas  in  1797,  but  both  were  quelled  by  the  Spaniards. 

Notwithstanding  the  discontent  of  the  South  Americans,  they  might 
long  have  continued  subject  to  the  tyraTiny  oF  Spain  had  not  the  bonds 
which  united  the  New  and  the  Old  World  been  loosened  by  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  who  invaded  the  mother  country,  bcized  tho  royal  family,  and 
endsavowed  to  place  his  brother  on  the  throujS*  The  conlnsion  ithath 
these  events  produced  in  Spain  left  the  South  Americans  at  a  loss  how  to 
act.  Instead,  however,  of  taking  advantage  of  that  moment  to  throw  off 
the  yoke  of  their  oppressoni,  they  remained  fidthful  to  the  cause  of  Spain, 
and  contributed  largely  to  carrying  on  the  war  with  France;  but  though 
they  preserved  their  allegiance  to  the  imprisoned  kiiip-,  they  wished  to 
adopt  some  measures  for  their  own  security,  and  deternuued  to  follow  the 
example  of  Spain  in  forming ^um^o^,  or  bodies  of  respectable  individuals^ 
for  their  government. 
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La  Faz^  the  capital  of  one  of  the  iiistricts  iu  the  department  of  Charcas, 
set  the  emmple  of  providing  for  He  owo  Mourity,  and  in  the  year  1809 
fonned  for  itself  a  suitable  government.   Quito  and  Santa     de  Bogota 

followed  the  example.  But  these  juntas  weie  soon  suppressed.  The  Vice- 
roy of  Peru  sent  a  numerous  body  of  men,  commanded  by  Goyeneehe, 

against  La  Paz ;  its  army,  under  the  command  of  Generals  Lanza  and 
Castro,  were  defeated,  and  tlic  conqueror,  Goyeneehe,  proceeded  imme- 
diately to  execute  the  patriots,  many  of  whom  were  put  to  death  in  a 
barbarous  manner.  The  junta  of  Quito  was  also  destroyed  by  force  of 
arms,  but  the  patriots  did  not  yield  until  the  Spanish  president  had  pro- 
mised that  all  past  events  should  be  forgotten.  Regardless,  howevmr,  of 
this  promise,  numbers  of  the  patriots  were  arrested,  and  three  hundred  of 
them  were  murdered  in  cold  blood ! 

Spain  was  at  that  time  divided  under  the  authorities  of  the  junta  of 
Seville,  the  juntn  of  Asturias,  and  the  Regency,  the  members  of  which 
■v^  ere  assembled  at  Cadiz.  Each  required  the  South  Americans  to  submit 
to  its  authority,  and  denied  that  of  the  other.  Uncertain  which  to  ac- 
knowledge, hating  the  despotism  of  the  form  of  government  then  existing 
in  South  Americi^  and  fearing  for  their  future  fate,  the  inhabitants  of 
many  of  the  provinces  determined  to  govern  themselves,  and  to  obtain  by 
force  that  learess  of  their  grievances  imieh  reasonable  representations  had 
fiuled  to  procure  for  them.  The  Spanish  governors  were  deposed,  and  a 
supreme  junta  was  established  at  Caraccas  in  1810;  but  their  acts  were 
still  published  in  the  name  of  Ferdinand,  ■atuI  nil  possible  aid  was  offered 
to  Spam  for  the  continuance  of  the  war  ag-ainst  Fraace. 

Juntas  were  likewise  appointed  in  1810  at  Buenos  Ayres,  Santa  Fe  de 
Bogota,  Chili,  and  Mexico.  On  hearing  of  these  occurreaces,  war  was 
declared  against  the  South  American  governments  by  the  Regency; 
this,  and  the  eruelties  practised  by  the  Spanish  governors  and  chiefs,  en- 
tirely alienated  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  stimulated  them  to  a  general 
insuiiection.  Thus  commenced  the  war  in  Spanish  America,  which  soon 
spread  over  an  extent  of  sixteen  hundred  leagues. 

The  junta,  or  congress  of  Venezuela,  puhlished  the  act  of  independence 
on  the  5th  of  July,  1811;  and  similar  declaratioos  were  made  in  various 
parts  of  the  continent. 

W  hen  Joseph  iiuuapaiae  found  that  the  South  Americans  continued 
to  furnish  Spain  with  money  to  carry  on  the  war  against  France,  he  sent 
out  emissaries^  or  agents,  to  excite  them  to  revolution  ;  but  these  agents 
were  not  well  received,  as  the  South  Americans  did  not  then  much  wish 
for  rebellion — merely  for  redress  of  their  wrongs.  In  1810  and  in  1811 
the  English  offered  their  mediation  between  Spain  and  South  America. 
But  tlie  Cortes  of  Spain  would  not  listen  to  the  conditions  they  proposed, 
alleging  that  Ent^land  only  thought  of  her  own  advantage,  since  freedom 
of  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  Spanish  America  was  one  among  the 
conditions. 

While  this  afiair  was  under  discussion  by  the  Cortes,  and  the  South 
American  deputies  were  in  vain  waiting  for  justice,  the  patriots  were 
guning  important  advantages  in  the  New  World.  They  nad  acquired 
possession  of  the  whole  territory  which  comprised  Buenos  Ayres,  Vene- 
suelay  and  New  Granaday  with  (he  exception  of  a  few  fortified  places  and 
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fome  piovmeefl ;  and  tlie  Hexieaii  pttriota,  who  wove  kd     a  wariiln 

priest,  named  Hidalgo,  were  successful  ia  the  interior  of  Menoo. 

Such  was  the  political  situation  of  South,  or  Spanish  America,  when 
Ferdinand  was  restored  to  his  throne.  His  absence  had  occasioned  these 
civil  contests  ;  his  return  oiTCT^t  to  have  restored  tranrjnlllity,  and  mi<rht 
have  done  so,  had  he  acted  with  prudence,  and  adopted  conciliatory 
measures,  fiut  in  his  decree  of  1814,  auaouncing  his  return,  he  ordered 
the  insurgents  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  soon  after  equipped,  at 
Cfldi%  an  wxmj  of  ten  thouiaad  men,  whioh  ho  sent  out  against  thorn 
under  the  command  of  Qoncval  Monllo^  and  they  appeared  on  the  coast 
of  Yenesoela  in  April,  1815. 

Great  alarm  waa  now  spread  among  those  who  had  been  fighting  for 
their  independence  ;  nil  hopes  of  reconciliation  were  abandoned,  and  the 
revolt  against  the.  authority  of  Ferdinand  VII.  dated  from  this  period.* 

Morillo  arrived  at  Casapano,  proceeded  to  Margaritta,  from  thence  to 
Caraccas,  and  the  following  August  he  besieged  Carthagena,  which  capi> 
tolated  in  December.  The  royalist  army  inraded  several  provinces,  and 
won  after  the  battle  of  Caehin  was  fought,  in  whieh  foil  the  best  officen 
and  troopa  who  had  supported  the  ooogieM  of  New  Granada.  In  oonse- 
qnence  of  this  defeat,  the  congress  separated,  and  the  fow  remaining 
troops  took  the  road  to  Los  Llanoct 

Morillo  entered  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota  in  .Tanc,  1816,  and  more  than  six 
huudred  of  the  patriot  chiefs,  governors  and  ofiicorg,  were  shot,  hang-ed, 
or  exiled,  among  whom  were  the  celebrated  botanists,  Caidas  aad 
Lozano. 

At  Caiaoeas,  a  janta  had  been  established  in  1810,  among  whose  first 
aets  wexe  decrees  to  abolish  the  slave-trade  and  the  tribute  paid  by  the 
Indiana,  and  to  establish  freedom  of  commetoe  and  agriculture.  All  the 
provinces  of  Vencaoela  joined  in  the  reTolation  except  Maraoaybo  and 

Guayana,  which  remained  faithful  to  the  royalists.  The  patriots  gained 
repeated  victories  under  General  Miranda,  and  all  was  prosperity  at 
Venezuela  until  the  fatal  earthquake  of  the  26th  of  March,  1812,  in 
which  the  towns  of  Caraccas,  La  Guayra,  Mayquetie,  Merida,  and  San 
Felipe,  were  totally  destroyed;  Barquisimato,  Valeuuia,  La  Vitturia,  and 
Others,  anffBred  considerably,  and  nearly  twenty  thoosand  lives  were  lost. 

This  catastrophe  happened  on  Holy  Thursday,  when  the  churches  were 
crowded.  Many  churches,  also  the  principal  barracks  at  Caraoeas,  were 
demolished,  and  numbers  of  patriot  soldiers  perished  in  the  ruins.  The 
loss  of  private  property  was  also  great,  so  many  houses,  several  of  them 
with  costly  furniture,  beino;  overthrown  and  totally  destroyed. 

This  tremendous  earthquake  gave  but  slight  warning  of  its  fearful  ap- 
proach. The  oscillations  of  the  earth  were  feeble,  and  the  hollow  sound 
seemed  to  come  from  the  depths  fur  below  the  surface  of  tlie  earth.  Yet 
these  indicajbions  did  not  escape  the  observation  of  persons  who  were 
haMtuated  to  thu  kind  of  phenomenon.   Reports  of  the  coming  danger 

*  Outlme  nf  the  Bevolution  in  Spanish  America.  By  a  South  American. 

Published  in  1817. 

t  Uano§  U  equivalent  to  the  words  pampas,  savannahs,  meadows,  stmes^  or 

plains.  The  country  between  the  mountains  of  the  coast  and  tlic  left  iNUOk  of  the 
Oriooko  constituteB  the  llanos  of  Comana,  fisroelons,  and  Caraccas. 
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nntd  like  wildfire,  but  too  late  for  the  doomed  mhalntaiiti  to  WfO 

tnemselves,  }ind  salvation  been  possible. 

In  that  fatal  moment  the  cries  of  "  Misericordia — tembla,  tembla  !" — 
"  Mnrcy — the  earth  trembles!'* — were  everywhere  heard.  The  most 
timiel  attentively  watched  the  actions  of  <Joo^s,  ^^oats,  and  swine  ;  especially 
the  bwiue,  for  these  animals,  eudoweti  with  delicate  olfactory  ner?et<— • 
tfaongli  one  would  not  think  m  from  ilia  filth  in  which  they  omn  walknr 
—and  aoeattomed  to  turn  up  the  earth,  gave  waming^  oif  apfRMwiitng 
danger  by  their  reideMuew  and  their  eriei.  Whether  their  keenness  in 
regard  to  detecting  a  coming  eaithquake  be  attributable  to  their  being 
placed  nearer  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  thus  enabled  to  be  the  first 
to  hear  the  subterranean  noise,  or  whether  their  org'ans  receive  the  im- 
pression of  some  g^aseous  emanations  that  issue  from  the  earth,  cannot  be 
decided;  hut  their  appreciation  of  danger  is  a  known  fact. 

At  the  end  of  violent  earthquakes,  the  herbs  Uiat  cover  the  savannahs 
eomedmet  aec|uire  noxioui  properties  ;  an  epidemic  disoider  then  takea 
plaee  amoag^  the  eattloi  and  a  great  number  of  them  appear  Btopified>  of 
SLifTocated  by  the  deleterious  vapours  exhaled  from  the  ground. 

The  city  of  Caraccas  was  founded  in  1567  by  Diego  de  Loiada.  It 
is  situated  in  a  hig^h  valley,  and  is  celebrated  for  its  coolness  nnd  the 
salubrity  ot"  its  cliarrning'  climate;  near  it  are  the  lofty  mountains  of 
Aviia  and  Silla.  La  Guayra,  the  seaport  of  Caraccas,  a  hot  and  confiiicd 
place,  lays  at  the  foot  of  the  Silla,  and  close  upon  the  sea.  The  road 
from  it  ascends  all  the  way  to  Caraccas.  The  cultivated  region  o£  the 
valley,  and  the  gay  fields  of  Ghacao,  Petare,  and  La  Vega,  form  an 
agreeahle  oonimt  to  the  impoiiog  aspect  of  the  Silla.  At  Caraoeaa  are 
to  be  found  both  the  fruits  of  the  temperate  aone  and  the  productions  of 
equinoctial  regions.  The  temperatare  is  equally  favourable  to  the 
orana:e-tree,  the  plantain,  the  sug^ar-cane,  the  coffee  and  the  flpricot.  the 
peach,  tiie  apple,  and  tiie  strawberry.  In  his  personal  narrative  of 
"Travels  to  the  Equinoctial  Kegions  of  the  New  Continent,*'  Baron 
Humboldt  praises  the  liospitality  o£  ah  classes  of  the  iuhabitants  of 
Caraccas,  and  mentions  tiiat  he  found  there  several  men  distingunhed 
alike  hy  their  taste  for  study  and  the  elevation  of  their  sentiments;  and 
several  families,  the  ladies  of  whom,  as  well  as  ^e  gentlemen,  were  con- 
versant with  French  and  Italian,  and  had  considerable  ronneal  talents. 

The  loss  of  troops  and  the  ruin  of  the  city  of  Caraccas  were  not  the 
only  evil  consequences  of  the  calnmitous  earthquake  of  181?  The 
royalists,  and  those  of  the  prip?;ts  wiio  were  discontented  with  tlie  patriot 
government,  took  advantas^e  ot  the  awe  the  earthquake  had  occajioiK  tl  to 
inspire  supers  lit  urns  terrors  into  the  people's  mind,  and  to  persuade  them 
that  the  Almighty  had  denonnced  his  wrath  on  the  revolutioD.  At  this 
time,  alsoy  the  royalbts  under  Monteverde  were  sueoMifol,  notwithstand- 
ing the  efforts  of  Miranda;  and  Caraccas,  Cumana,  and  Barcelona  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  royalists.  The  republican  army  was  disbanded, 
and  Miranda,  who  was  on  his  way  to  Carthagena,  was  seised,  and  thrown 
into  prison.    About  a  thousand  patriots  shared  the  same  fate. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  Venezuela  was  retaken  by  the 
patriot,  General  Bohvar,  in  1813. 

Don  Simon  Bolivar,  one  of  the  most  distiuguiuhed  characters  iu  the 
levolution  of  South  America^  was  a  native  of  Caraccas,  where  he  was 
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bom  hi  July,  17831  His  father  was  Don  Juan  VSconto  Botivar  y 
Fbote,  a  colonel  of  militia,  and  a  member  of  the  nobility.  Simon  Bolivar 
was  not  only  of  high  Irirtb,  but  of  Ibrttine  and  good  education.  He  went 
to  Spain  at  an  early  period  of  his  youth,  and  obtained  permission  to  travel 
in  France  and  Italy.  When  the  revolution  in  Caracca'?  commenoed,  he 
was  appointed,  along  with  Don  Lopoz  Mendez,  to  solicit  tlic  protectiou 
of  the  English  for  the  new  government.  jH  li\ar.  i]  apjuoviurr  the 
policy  of  the  congress  of  Venezuela,  lived  in  retirement  uiLer  las  return 
Bom  England,  nntil  the  danger  that  threatened  hii  coontry,  anbeequent 
to  the  earthquake  at  Caraeeas,  ealled  him  from  his  seclosion.  Aided  bjr 
Aiismendi  and  Admiral  Brion,  he  carried  all  before  him,  and  his  servieet 
were  so  great,  that  he  was  called  the    Libertador  de  Venezuela.*' 

There  is  another  South  American  celebrity  who  ought  not  to  be  passed 
over  even  in  this  sh'ght  record  of  the  War  of  Independence,  General  San 
Martin  of  the  army  of  Buenos  Ayres,  the  conqueror  of  the  royalists  m  ( Jhili. 

In  thirteen  days  bis  army  effected  its  passage  over  the  Andes,  wiiere 
tbey  had  a  hundred  leagues  to  cross,  through  defiles  so  narrow  as  not  to 
admit  two  persons  abreast^  along  the  giddy  verge  of  frightfnl  precipices, 
while  the  severity  of  the  climate  seemed  to  eombine  with  the  ruggeianess 
of  the  passage.  San  Martin  had  also  to  transport  artillery,  baggage, 
and  proriaions  toe  thirty  days.  The  army  lost  only  a  few  blacks,  and 
fivo  thoHsnnd  horses  and  nudes.  The  splendid  victory  of  Chaoabuco, 
which  took  place  soon  after,  raised  San  Martin  to  the  pinnacle  of  glory* 
and  g^ave  a  new  aspect  to  the  affairs  of  South  America. 

**ln  twenty-four  days,"  said  the  general,  "we  have  terminated  the 
campaign,  we  have  crossed  the  most  elevated  mountains  of  the  New 
World,  and  given  Uberty  to  Chili.'* 

San  Martin  was  elected  by  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Santiago 
supreme  director  of  Chili ;  but  he  declined  the  office,  which  was  then 
offered  to,  and  accepted  by,  Geoerai  0*Higgins,  wh  so  family,  as  his 
name  denotes,  was  of  Irish  extraction.  His  father  liad  been  Viceroy  of 
Lima,  and  he  himself  had  been  educated  at  the  establishment  of  the 
Jesuits  at  Stoneyhurst,  in  Lancashire. 

It  is  strange  that,  after  nearly  huU  a  century  of  non- Interference  on 
the  part  of  Spain  with  the  republics  of  South  Amenea,  the  former  power 
shonldy  on  some  shallow  pretext,  again  attack  them.  The  recent  bom- 
bardment of  Valparaiso  by  a  Spanish  admiral  can  in  no  way  benefit 
Spain,  but  may  revive  the  long  slumbering  spirit  of  revenge  for  old 
WroAgs,  added  to  new  ones,  in  those  lands  which  were  once  so  ill 
governed  by  the  Spanish  monarchy,  and  which  it  never  again  can  hope 
to  8ubjugate»  though  it  may  provoke  them  into  retaliation. 


n. 


TKE  PATRIOT  X.£AI)£JK8,  Alil>  XILEIS  HOSTESSES  AT  CLAIR  BALL. 

Very  different  was  the  peaceful  life  which  the  two  patriot  chiefs  were 
leading  in  the  small  West  India  island  upon  whose  shores  fate  or 
chance  had  thrown  them,  to  the  tmbuient  scenes  they  had  but  lately 
quitted,  and  to  which  they  were  agaiu  so  soon  to  return.  They  were 
M  patriots  merely  in  aamey  but  were  both  lealiy  imbued  with  the 
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warmest  and  purest  patriotic  feelings — those  noble  feeling^  which  elevate 
the  soul  and  the  tbonMits  above  the  selfish,  narrow-minded  pursuits, 
which  it  cannot  bo  said  animate^  yet  guide  and  eugruas  so  mau^  aiiioug 
manldiid  t 

It  was  not  urged  on  by  the  ambition  to  rnlo— the  eold-blooded,  greedy, 
grasping  wish  to  acquire  fresh  dominions,  tbal  the  patriots  of  South 
America  engaged  in  all  the  miseries  of  war ;  it  was  not  to  despoil  th^ 
neighbours,  and  enrich  themselves  by  rapine  and  robbery — no,  it  was  to 

-CR5t  off  the  galling  yoke  of  unjustifiable  oppression,  to  resist  the  tyrants 
who  essayed  to  grind  them  down  to  the  earth,  who  strove  to  fetter  every 
thought,  and  to  force  an  entire  and  wide-spread  people  to  lick  the  dust 
before  tlieir  feet.  And  tht^e  oppressors  were  iutruders — emigrants  from 
a  distant  land,  who  only  came  to  aequire  wealth  for  themmlYes  at  tli« 
expense  of  the  population  they  pretended  to  govern,  and  whose  cruelties^ 
misdeeds,  and  worthlessness  deprived  them  of  all  tilJe  to  respect. 

The  War  of  Independence  in  South  America  was  a  just  and  hallowed 
•one;  and,  after  long  struggles,  their  arms  were  crowned  by  success,  and 
tbpy  emancipated  themselves  from  the  thraldom  of  Spain.  Two  great 
And  glorious  wars  have  been  fought  in  the  New  World — though  not  with 
•equally  fortunate  results — the  War  of  Independence  in  the  earlier  por- 
iion  of  this  century,  and  the  recent  war  for  independence  in  the  Con- 
federate States,   fi^th  have  been  ealled  rebellions. 

^  Rebellion — fo«l,  dishonouring  word !"  could  apply  to  neither  of  ihem. 
They  should  both  rather  be  called  the  war  of  heroes,  battling  for  their 
country,  their  homes,  and  their  rights ;  and  as  such  the  luminous  and 
truthful  pages  of  history  will  represent  them,  while  it  wreathes  around 
them  a  bright  galaxy  of  names — Bolivar,  Paez,  San  Martin,  Arismendi, 
in  the  distance ;  in  the  fi)reground,  Stonewall  Jackson,  Lee,  Stuart, 
Beauregard,  Longstreet,  and  a  host  of  others  which  have  floated  before 
an  admiring  world. 

But  unavoidably  removed  for  a  time  from  the  excitements  of  their 

military  career,  the  two  patriot  leaders  gave  themselves  up  to  excitement 
of  quite  another  kind.  They  had  both  fallen  in  love.  Don  Alonzo 
Alvaez  could  ?peak,  and  think,  and  dream  of  no  one  but  the  beautiful 

Adela  St.  Clair,  while  Colonel  Mentilla  was,  IF  possible,  still  more  deeply 
smitten  by  Linda's  fascinating  manners,  and  charming,  ever-varying 
countenance. 

Poor  linda  was  in  a  state  of  positive  enchantment.  The  gorgeous 
sunsets,  the  clear  moonlight,  seemed  more  glorious  than  ever;  the  rich 
tropic  flowers  wore  a  more  brilliant  hue ;  the  hreeiCi  sweeping  over  the 
waving,  rustling  canes,  made  delightful  music,  hut  yet  not  so  delightful 
as  the  low  mellow  tones  of  a  voice  that  occasionally  ventured  to  speak  to 
her  of  love.  And  when  that  voice  fell  so  softly  on  her  ears,  sometimes 
her  face  was  lii^hted  up  with  brilliant  smiles,  sometimes  her  deep-blue 
eves  were  suffused  with  tears,  and  Colonel  Mentilla  longed  to  kiss  away 
the  crystal  drops  that  slowly  triukled  down  the  fair  girl's  Hushed  cheeks. 

But  Linda  and  her  admirer  were  not  often  alone  together^^  least, 
they  thought  not  half  often  enough.  There  were  two  claimants  to  the 
colonel's  society,  who  were  both  more  pertinacious  in  seeking  it  than  he 
liked  or  desired.   Good  Mr.  St.  Clair^  knowing  what  a  h%h  position 
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Colonel  Mentilla  held  in  his  own  country,  and  helieving  that  he  was 
quite  wrapped  up  in  its  politics,  often  came,  to  hi?  own  innonventenoe^ 
and  to  the  colonel's  secret  chagrin,  to  deliver  him  from  listening-  to  that 
"dear  little  Linda's  girlish  prattle,"  as  he  said,  and  to  ])lunge  him  into 
war  statistics  and  details,  which  trial  of  his  patience  sometiuies  caused 
the  gallant  oolonel  to  ana^mfttiM^  ia  his  own  mmd,  both  Ao  war  and 
the  opaque  old  gontleman  who  io  inopportuaely  entwed  into  dtseimiont 
relative  to  it. 

The  other  thorn  in  the  poor  colonePs  side  was  Adela.  Blinded  by  her 
wild  fancy  for  the  handsomest  of  their  South  American  guests,  and  also, 
perhapg,  partly  by  her  own  vnnity  and  the  consciousness  of  her  rare 
beauty,  it  never  entered  Adda's  mind  that  Mentilla  could  think  more  of 
her  sister  than  of  her.  His  manners  were  so  very  com  tt  oiis,  and  he  was 
often  80  complimentary,  according  to  the  usage  of  Spaniards,  and  those 
of  Spanish  desoent,  iJiat  Adela  mistook  these  mem  habits  of  soeiet^  for 
especial  admiration  of  herself  and  interest  in  her. 

She  compared  him  with  his  friend,  Don  Alonzo  AlTaet,  whose  atten- 
tions were  quite  tronhtesome  to  her,  and  though  she  thought  Colonel 
Mentilla  was  much  more  delTcntc  in  his  way  of  showing  his  attachment 

to  her,  she  soi:iietimes  did  wish  that  he  would  not  be  SO  timorous  and  re- 
served, but  speak  rather  mute  to  tlie  poiut. 

"  I  wish  I  could  turn  over  Alvaez  to  Linda,*'  she  said  one  day  to  her 
aunt  \  *  *  be  absolutely  pesters  me ;  he  might  see  that  I  do  not  care  a 
sbaw  for  him.  I  wish  ne  would  just  leave  the  fiehl  a  little  open  to  that 
eliarmiog  oolonel.'' 

**Bat  perhaps  the  oolonel  does  not  wish  to  take  it»"  the  aunt  Tentared 
to  say. 

**  Not  wish  to  take  it !"  exclaimed  Adela,  with  a  <jneering  smile.  *'  Ah  I 
that  shows  how  much  you  observe  what  is  going  on  about  you,  Aunt 
Dora." 

**  Well,  I  don't  pretend  to  be  very  observant,"  said  tl»e  aunt,  humbly, 
"but  I  am  not  quite  blind,  either." 

^  Ton  are  as  blind  as  a  bat,"  thought  Adela.  But  she  did  not  past 
this  sentence  on  her  aunt  aloud.  She  went  on  to  say»  "  Can't  you  ar- 
range a  little  card-party  some  evening  soon,  and  set  that  shadow  of  mioe, 
Don  Alonzo,  down  to  whist  ?  Ask  Hector  Graham,  and  his  uncle  and 
aunt.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Craft  are  both  very  fond  of  cards.  Alvaez  won't 
be  able  to  make  his  escape  for  two  good  hours,  at  least.  You  or  papa 
must  fill  up  the  whist-party.  Hector,  of  course,  will  stow  himself  away 
in  some  corner  with  Minna.  Ask  the  attoruey-general,  that  agreeable 
bachelor  who  is  Linda's  declared  suitor,  and  manage  to  engage  them  at 
chess,  and  leave  Colonel  Mentilla  and  myself  free.  We  will  betake  our- 
selves to  the  gallery,  and  what  a  pleasant  tSte.&-t6te  we  shall  have  !'* 

**But  suppose,'*  suggested  Aunt  Dorai  "that  Don  Alonso  won*t  play 
wbist,  and  that  Linda  won't  play  chess;  what  will  become  of  your  ti^te- 
irtfite  ?" 

**  It  will  be  your  fault,  Aunt  Dora,  if  my  nice  little  plan  is  not  earned 
out.  You  must  manceuvre  a  little  to  arrange  your  guesta  us  1  waut  tliem 
to  be  placed." 

'*  Well,  you  must  help  me,  AdeU  dear  I"  said  her  good-natured  annt. 
"  Ton  know  I  am  rather  stoc^  and  I  am  not  accustomed  to  force  people 
to  do  anything  they  don't  like." 
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How  can  I  help  you?  It  won*t  do  fer  mc  to  seem  to  be  seeking^  a 
little  private  okat  witii  Hentilla ;  he  is  so  very  fastidious  that  he  might  not 
like  this,  ardently  as,  no  doubt,  he  wishes  the  opportunity  of  speaking  to 
me  alone.  Let  me  see.  Ah  !  now  I  have  it !  When  the  whist  is  fj-oing 
to  begin,  I  will  sit  down  and  take  a  hand — that  will  secure  Alvaez,  he 
is  sure  to  propose  to  be  my  partner — and  when  I  have  played  a  little 
time  I  will  get  up,  say  I  am  tired  of  the  game,  and  hand  over  my  cards 
to  yoa.  Alvaes  cannot  ia  eonnmoii  decency  refuse  to  play  with  you ;  ho 
win  he  caught  in  a  aioe  trap." 

The  gitl  iatighod,  showing  har  fino  teeth^  wfaiefa  wm  like  two  rows  of 
glistening  pearls. 

The  aunt  laughed  too^  bat  on  leeviag  the  rooaa  die  shook  her  head, 

and  nmttered  to  herself, 

*'  You  may  raanceuvre  as  much  as  you  please,  my  pow  dear  Adela— 
you  won't  get  the  handsome  colonel.  Next  door  to  a  fool  thourrh  some 
people  are  so  good  as  to  think  me,  I  can  see  what's  what,  and  I  see  very 
clearly  that  Linda  is  Ms  favonrite." 

Acting  under  Adda's  Otders,  her  aunt  invited  the  little  party  to  tea, 
and  tried  lier  best  to  dispose  oC  her  guests  aeeofding  to  her  niece's  wishes* 

"But  who  ever  manfic^od  in  finy  party,  larq'C  or  small,  to  nrrang^  people^ 
accorJin^r  to  a  prepared  jirogramme  ?  Mr.  Craft  did  not  make  his  ap- 
pearance, sending-  a  message  by  his  wife  and  her  nephew  that  he  had 
padiet  letters  to  wiite  to  England.  ISo  packet  letters  were  written  by 
nim,  however,  as  a  mustee  damsel  could  have  testiBed,  with  whom  hie 
spent  a  pleasanter  evening  prabahly  than  he  would  have  done  at  the 
whist-table,  unless  ibe  play  had  been  high  and  his  winnings  laige. 

The  attorney-general,  Mr.  Dunville,  drove  to  Mrs.  Rivers*s  in  his 
pretty  phaeton,  which  he  would  fain  have  had  Linda  to  accept  along 
with  its  owner;  but  his  brow  clouded  when  he  found  tlie  two  South 
Americans  there,  and  apparently  so  intimate  with  the  young  ladies  of 
Clair  Hall.  Linda  was  very  distant  to  hira,  and,  in  a  fit  of  the  sulks,  he 
offered  to  join  the  whist-playeis.  Adela  pretended  to  be  anxious  to  play, 
and,  of  coone,  Alvaei  begged  to  be  her  vie-^-vis;  but  Mr.  DnnviUe' 
would  not  allow  this ;  be  thought  it  would  leave  linda  and  his  rival,  the 
colonel,  too  much  alone  togeuier,  so  he  insisted  on  Mr.  St.  Clair,  hie 
■ster,  and  HectotVaunt  making  ^e  whist- party. 

Adela  was  very  ang^,  and,  in  her  vexatioa,  she  whispered  to  her  aun^ 
as  slie  was  sitting-  down  to  the  card-table, 

*'  You  have  mana^^ed  things  nicely,  indeed  !    I  am  so  annoyed!** 

"  I  am  very  sorry  you  are  annoyed,  my  dear,  but  really  1  could  not 
help  it,"  replied  the  good  woman,  struck  with  remorse. 

In  her  earnest  wish  to  esculpate  herself,  she  answoed  by  no  means 
JoMo  voee,  and  Hr.  St.  dair  turned  upon  her,  askii^  what  it  was  she 
OOold  not  help,  and  why  Adela  was  annoyed. 

Mrs.  Rivers  was  easily  fluttered  and  thrown  into  a  state  of  embarrass- 
ment. Quite  out  of  countenance  at  having  been  overheard,  she  stam* 
mered, 

*'  Oh — I  believe — T  thinlc — she — she  wished  to  play  cards." 
"Well,  w'e  can  have  a  round  game,"  cried  Hector,  laughing  at  poor 
Mrs.  Hivers's  cunfosion ;    there  are  enough  of  us  for  that.    We  can 
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play  at  speculation,  or  old  maid,  and  then  we  shall  discover  whidi  of  ^ 
tair  friends  is  doomed  to  single  bleiBedness,  for  tome  foiki  eay  dwro  moit 
be  at  least  one  old  maid  in  every  familv." 

"But  that  is  not  true,*'  cried  his  aunt*  ''I  had  MX  tistert— "^til^ 
Vere  seven  of  us — and  we  all  nian  ied/* 

"That  is  certainly  a  most  extrauruioary  fact,"  replied  Hector. 

It  was  pat  to  the  vote  whether  there  should  be  a  round  game  or  not ; 
but  the  soggestkm  wm  negatived,  Oolooel  Meatill*  and  Don  Aloniobodi 
|MtiBgr  m  iom  araiie  in  preference  to  cvdi^  or  a  atroll  by  moon- 

"  Oh  I"  said  the  attorney- general,  spitefully,     your  Spanish  frieudfi 

Mr.  St.  Clair,  doubtless  cnre  for  no  prame  at  cards  but  Mwite." 

"Monte  is  a  friglitrallv  gambliug-  game,  I  believe,"  replied  Mr.  St. 
Clair,  '^and  I  do  not  thmk  either  of  my  South  American  guests  are 
gamblers." 

**A8ti!oM  in  the  moonlight!  How  defightftil !"  thought  Adok.  ''If 
I  can  only  fleeoio  MentUla  for  my  oompanion,  and  palm  Alvaes  off  upon 
Lkda.* 

Hector  busied  himself  in  tying  a  pink  silk  handkerchief  over  Minna'e 
bead,  assuring  her  in  the  most  authoritative  manner  that  he  would  not 
allow  her  to  o-o  ont  hare-headed,  as  phe  wished  to  do.  Adela  placed  a 
lace  veil  on  licr  head  and  shoulders  to  resemlde  somewhat  a  Spanish 
luaritilla,  and  while  she  was  standing  before  a  mirror,  gracefully  arrang- 
ing its  folds,  she  ::tarted,  fur  slie  beheld  in  it  Colonel  Mentilla  bending 
Ofer  Linda,  who  bad  thrown  a  flight  searf  over  her  shming  hair^he  bad 
actually  fastened  its  ends  under  her  pretty  dimpled  chin !  * 

"But  he  could  hardly  do  otherwise,"  she  said  to  herself,  "as  that 
itopid  Alvaez  is  standing  with  folded  arms  ^ponder  staring  at  me.'* 

She  turned  round,  and  Don  Alonzo  sprang  forwards,  congratulating 
her  on  the  exquisite  manner  in  which  slie  woro  the  mantilla  whidi  be* 
came  her  so  much. 

"  Ah !"  he  exclaimed,  "  if  I  were  only  a  Troubadour,  1  would  sing 
verses  in  honour  of  your  surpassing  beauty 

They  all  prepared  to  sally  forth. 

'« Whore's  tbo  guitar?"  asked  Hector. 

"  At  home,  to  be  snre-^t  Clair  Hall,"  answered  Miss  Himia.  **  Yoti 
don't  suppose  wo  carry  a  gaitar  about  with  us,  like  a  set  of  wauderiog 

miDstrels." 

"  Well,  T  Imve  p:ot  a  cane  JJute  in  my  pocket,  happily  ;  faute  de  mieux, 
some  one  of  us  must  play  on  tlmt.  1  bought  it  from  a  negro-boy  the 
other  evening,  wiio  iiad  just  manufactured  it.  Of  course  he  had  been 
Stealing  a  bundle  of  (»nes  from  the  windmill." 

**  Shall  wo  lead  the  way,  colonel  V*  said  Adola,  taking  a  desperate 
lisolation  and  going  up  to  Mentilla. 

Certainly,  senoiita,  if  yon  wish  it ;  but— but  my  fiioad,  Atvaas,  wtii 
be  disappointed." 

"  Oh,  he  won't  care,  I'm  sure — he  can  walk  with  Linda  ;  he  will  find 
her  more  lively  than  /  am ;  but,  perhaps,  I  ought  not  to  inHiot  my  dul- 

nc8s  upon  you." 

\Viiat  could  the  poor  baffled  colooel  say?  He  could  not  tell  the 
young  lady  that  he  wished  her  at  Jericho,  and  would  infinitely  have  pre* 
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lilted  walking  with  Iier  nater ;  so  be  wu  foned  to  make  ioiiio  civil 
speech,  lapndkiiDg  tbe  ides  of  her  CTcr  being  dull,  and  to  walk  smiliDgly 
hw  ride.    She  perceived  that  he  was  Sttrait,  but  attributed  thie  to 

hisbeint*-  undecided  whether  to  seize  that  moment  for  a  declaration  of  hia 
feelings,  or  to  wait  for  some  other  opportunity.  She  spoke  calmly  and 
gently  to  him,  expressed  the  great  pleasure  herself  and  her  family  had 
experienced  in  his  society,  of  the  deep  interest  they  would  henceforth 
take  in  his  country,  and  the  success  of  the  cause  he  espoused,  and  hoped, 
almoit  in  a  trembltng  voices  that  he  would  think  eometiniee  of  them  and 
of  Clair  Hall.  Adek  always  said  we"  and  us,'*  so  there  was  nothing 
bold  or  unfeminine  in  what  she  did  say. 

"  Think  of  you !"  he  exclaimed.  By  Heavens,  senorita,  Clair  Hall 
and  .  .  ,  and  its  dear  inmates  will  never  he  ahsent  from  mv  thowjrhtg. 
When  I  leave  this  lovely  island,  as  I  must  now  do  soon,  I  sholi  leave  my 
heart  behind.  .  .  .  I  " 

Adula'sa  heart  beat  so  loudly  that  she  could  scarcely  catch  his  low 
acccutSi 

What  was  that  which  interrupted  the  interesting  scene,  and,  as  Adela 
thought,  the  avowal  of  love  he  was  about  to  make  r 

It  was  not  a  blast,  but  a  shrill  sound  from  Hector*a  cane  flute  s  it  could 
just  pipe  two  notes,  and  Hector  made  vigorous  use  of  these.  Colonel 
Mentilla  turned  hastily  round,  and  beheld  the  musician  rushing  after 
them. 

"**  Did  you  not  hear  the  hugle-call  ?"  he  exclainu  d,  "  We  are  g'oing 
to  the  bell-apple  arbour,  and  want  you  two  to  hei^j  us  iu  a  sereuade  we 
are  going  to  get  up  there." 

"Whom  are  you  going  to  serenade?"  asked  the  colonel,  laughing. 
Omselves — and  the  pigeons  up  yonder,"  pmnttng  to  a  pigeonohouse 
at  no  great  distance,  "  and  any  living  creature  that  may  hear  us." 

Adela  rather  wondered  at  the  alacrity  with  which  ner  lover,  as  she 
fancied  him,  accompanied  Hector  to  join  the  rest  of  the  party,  from  whom 
she  and  the  colonel  had  somewhat  strayed ;  but  she  assured  iierself  he  was 
obliged  to  appear  satisfied,  though  the  interruption  must  have  been  very 
provoking  to  him. 

Music  bath  charms,  you  see,**  cried  Hector,  flonrishing  his  cane  pipe; 
"  it  has  brought  the  runaways  baek." 

Adela  coloured  deeply,  looking  conscious  and  confused;  while  Mentilla 
bent  his  eyes  inquiringly  on  Linda,  as  if  to  ask  what  *h«  thought  of  his 
having-  deserted  her. 

Hector  settled  them  all  acc  ording  to  his  own  pleasure  in  the  bell-apple 
arbour,  at  the  entrance  of  which  stood  two  splendid  tnahagua  trees,  hut 
its  flowers — the  palest  primrose  tint  in  the  moruing,  bright  yellow  under 
tbe  noonday  sun,  and  a  rich  brownish  hue  in  afier-part  of  the  day 
—were  hanging  almost  shri?elled  up,  as  if  exhausted  by  the  heat  and 
glare  of  the  past  hours.  Hector  severed  poor  Adela  from  Mentilla,  and 
ddivered  her  over,  an  unwilling  victim,  to  Don  Alonio  Alvaes^  who* 
gladly  arranged  a  small  bench  for  her  and  himself. 

"Linda,"  said  Hector,  "make  room  for  Colonel  Mentilla  by  you,  or 
he  will  li:ive  to  ensconce  himself  on  the  floor;  Minna  and  I  will  take 
these  two  rickety  old  chairs,  and,  if  they  give  way,  I  trust  some  ot  you 
will  come  to  the  rescue." 

Hector  had  perceived  Colonel  Mentilla's  admivatioa  of  linday  and. 
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willing  to  do  as  he  would  be  done  by,  he  was  determmed  to  place  him  in 
doae  proxiinil^  to  that  young  lady. 

Mow,''  Bwd  Hector,  the  self-constituted  master  of  ceremoaies,  "  we 
an  going  to  nng*    Talking  is  sometimes  a  bore— mottc  seldom  is.  Do 

iny  of  you  know  a  hymn  to  the  moonlight?" 

No  one  oonfessed  to  any  such  knowledge,  therefore  a  popular  air  was 
fixed  on,  aud  saug  m  chorus,  to  their  own  satisfaction  at  least. 

"  But  really  we  ought  to  take  some  notice  of  yon  splendid  moon,  and 
as  nooe  of  kuow  any  musical  address  to  her,  I  will,  with  perutisaiou, 
letd  to  you  hy  her  light  a  poem  which  was  written  the  other  day  by  a 
young  lady  of  our  acquaintance.** 

"  By  yon  V  asked  Colonel  Menttlla,  in  a  whisper  of  his  neighhonr, 
Linda. 

"  Oh  no— not  by  me,"  she  replied. 

**Hu8b,  hush,  in  that  corner!"  cried  Ilrctor.  *'  I  amgoinc^  to  lift  up 
my  voice,  thoue^h  not  iu  the  nasal  twang  of  one  of  our  Methodist  parsons, 
yet  I  don't  like  to  be  disturbed,  any  more  than  these  <^entry  d  j.  The 
lioes  I  am  going  to  recite  or  read  are  iu  honour  of  the  Queeu  oi  Night : 

Now,  'tis  moonlight's  softest  hour, 
When  fairies  leave  their  elliu  bower  * 
To  gambol  on  i^e  dewy  green. 
By  mortal  eyes  alone  unseen ; 

When  sea-uymplis  from  their  coral  cells 
Ascend,  in  can  of  motley  shdUs, 
To  wanton  'midst  the  waves  above. 
And  hail  the  sacred  hour  of  loTe ; 

When  spirits  floatiu|^  in  the  air. 
The  balmy  brcatli  of  nvening  share ; 
And  every  sprite,  and  iiyinpli,  and  lay 
Awakes  to  joy,  till  dawn  of  day. 

NoWj  they  ghdc  iii  mazy  round- 
Now,  with  airy  footsteps  bound— 
ftporting  beneath  the  bright  moonbeams. 
Where'er  their  sperkluig  radiance  ^eams. 

Hark !  mingling  wilh  the  sighing  breeze. 
What  wild,  unearthly  sounds  are  these. 
Now  swelling  high  like  choral  strain. 
Then  sinking,  murm'ring  low  again  ? 

Tji?t !    'Tis  the  spirits'  vesper  song, 
iiuruu  by  the  gentle  gale  along. 
And  myriad  Yoices  joining  there. 
Arise  nom  ocean,  earth,  and  sir  1 

Hail  to  thee!  Haatothee!  Qoeen  of  Night  I 
Hail  to  tliy  mild  and  hallowed  light. 

That  briglitly  beams. 
Or  faintly  gleams, 
IVom  thine  azure  throne,  great  Queen  of  Night ! 

Bail  to  thy  clear  and  tranquil  ray  ! 
•  Oh  1  dearer  far  than  gaudy  day. 
We  own  thy  power. 

And  love  tby  lioiir, 
Thon  goddess  of  the  aUver  ra^ ! 
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Ever  to  thee  freeb  lijimis  we'U  zuse, 

unite  to  chant  thy  praiae 
Be  still  our  guide, 
Nor  darkly  mde 
Thy  glories  from  oor  atdent  gaze ! 

Now,  wheu  the  world  is  souk  ia  sleeps 
our  moonlight  lerela  keep^ 
And  merrily  pby. 

Or  gaily  stray, 
Where  Fancy  wills,  till  daylight  peep. 

Come,  let  us  dire  to  Ocean's  caves. 
Or  lightly  skim  its  dark-blue  waves  j 

Or  wander  o'er 

The  rocky  shore. 
And  the  emocth  and  sparicling  aend  it  knree. 

Come,  let  ns  mount  to  airy  halls,  ^ 
Where'er  the  voice  of  pleflfivie  calls; 

Above,  below — 

Fearless  we  go — 
No  danger  daunts,  no  dread  appals. 

Then  hail  to  thee  !    Ilaii,  uh  Queeu  of  Isi^hi  1 
Hail  to  thy  mild  and  hallowed  Hght, 

That  brightlv  beains, 
Or  faintly  gleams 
From  thine  azure  throne,  great  Queen  of  Night ! 

We  owe  our  thanks  to  Adela  for  this  effusion  to  moonlight,"  said 
Hector,  when  he  hnd  finished  half  reading*,  half  reeitinj^.  these  verses. 
**  She  ought  to  be  tiio  poet  laureate  of  our  important  island,"  he  added. 

Adela  was  warmly  complimented  by  both  the  South  Americans,  who, 
as  in  duty  bound,  begged  copies  of  the  little  poem. 

"  And  now,"  cried  Hector,  blowing  a  aort  of  flourish  on  his  cane  fife, 
^  this  is  the  retreat.  We  most  go  in  to  assist  at  Ihe  petit  souper,  which 
doubtless  good  Mrs.  BiTers  has  ordered  for  us.  I  hope  the  attorney- 
general's  saTage  humour  will  have  been  cooled  down  ;  be  looked,  before 
we  made  our  exit,  as  if  he  would  have  been  cannibal  enough  to  ha?e 
eaten  ofif  your  heady  Linda,  and  another  head  ia  the  room," 

'm. 

AS  OFFER  BEFUSEO. 

The  time  for  the  departure  of  the  Soutii  American  chiefs  was  drawing 
very  near.  Their  little  vessel  had  undergone  all  the  repairs  obtainable 
at  the  small  island  on  which  the  hurricane  had  driven  them ;  and  irill- 
ingly  as  they  wonld  have  prolonged  their  stay,  and  loth  as  they  were 
to  tear  themselves  from  the  young  hostesses  who  had  made  sucn  havoc 
on  their  feelings,  they  never  dreamed  of  throwing  aside  the  elaims  of 
duty,  and  were  ready  to  resume  their  perilous  positidan  among  those  who 
were  fighting  for  liberty  in  their  country. 

But  the  spirits  of  both  gentlemen  sank  as  the  day  of  departure  ap- 
proached, and  the  spirits  of  Adela  and  Linda  St.  Clair  sank  also. 

Tliey  iiad  not  made  cuoBdautes  oi  cacii  other  j  something  uuaccuunt* 
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able  to  boA  seoaud  to  have  prevented  their  opening  lUr  hearts  to  Moh 

other.  It  was,  probably,  that  Adela  had  perceived  how  much  Linda  liked 
Colonel  Mentilla,  but,  fancying  she  was  his  favourite,  did  not  feel  inclined 
to  pain  her  sister  by  making  this  communication  to  her;  while  Linda, 

on  her  part,  suspected  Adela's  penchant  for  the  hauds  uiH^  colonel,  but 
well  knew  that  h&  diil  nut  care  tor  her,  and  felt  it  would.  Ite  awkward  to 
undeceive  her. 

He  wUl  go — all !  too  ason-^&om  m  both/*  ihe  mid  to  ber  ^mpa* 

thising  aunt ;  "  and  there  is  ao  need  to  mortify  poor  Adela  by  temg 
her  how  she  htA  deceived  herself." 

"  Well,  my  dear,  I  don't  know  if  it  is  right  to  let  her  go  on  deluding 
herself,"  replied  Mrs.  Rivers.  "  Adela  puts  me*  in  mind  of  a  volcano. 
You  will  say  it  is  an  absurd  comparison,  but  yon;  see,  Linda  dear,  she  is 
all  ice  and  snow  without,  and  fire  and  flames  w  itiun." 

''Cheto  fuor,  commoto  dentro,  as  the  Italians  say/'  remarked  Linda. 

But  this  is  a  new  ehavaetor  for  her  \  she  used  to  bt  ahnijs  ioquist^  and 
sesmed  to  be  qaito  aboro  all  hnman  passions." 

Tss,  UBtil  the  human  passions  scorched  hsr.  There  was  nobody  Ibr 
her  to  care  about  here.  She  called  all  the  men  stupid  and  eomnuMHplaee^ 
not  worth  a  thought,  and  she  says  now  that  Colonel •  Mentilia  seems  to 
belong  to  a  higher  order  of  beings  than  they  do." 

And  so  he  does/'  xephed  Linda,  warmly.  Ob,  Aunt  Dora,  ha  is 
perfection  !'*  " 

Mrs.  Rivers  smiled. 

"  Well,  my  poor  ohild,  it  is  natural  you  should  tiunk  ais  but  it  is  un- 
fortunate that  two  sistsn  have  fixed  their  afiSaetions  on  one  and  the  same 

person.    I  only  hope  Adela  won^  ernnmit  soma  aat  of  folly." 

"  Adela!    jN^ay,  aun^  she  is  too  sensible,  too  reasonable  for  that.'* 

Don  Alonzo  Alvaez  was  in  despair  at  the  idea  of  leaving  the  island 
without  having  come  to  some  eelaircissenient  with  Adela,  but  he  sought 
in  vain  for  au  opportunity  o{  speaking  to  Iier  ;done,  therefore  lie  deter- 
mined to  address  himself  to  her  father,  and  accordingly,  deniaudaig  a 
private  interview  with  the  old  gentleman,  he  made  his  proposals  for  die 
ddest  Miss  St  CUur. 

Chreat  were  the  surprise  and  annoyance  of  Mr,  St.  Clair.  It  had  never 
entered  his  mind  that  his  South  American  guests  could  have  formed  any 
attachment  to  his  daughters,  though,  if  he  had  not  been  very  blind,  he 
might  have  seen  what  was  going  on.  He,  of  course,  thanked  Don 
Aionzo  for  the  high  compliment  he  paid  Adela,  but  in  courteous,  yet  de- 
cided terms,  declined  his  offer.  He  said  that  the  very  unsettled  state  of 
the  Spanish  Main  would  make  it  unadvisable  and  unsafe  for  any  lady  to 
go  there  at  that  tiipe ;  thai  he,  Alvae^  would  not  be  in  a  position  to  pro- 
tset  a  wifiB^  and  that  she  could  not  even  accompany  him  in  the  ssoiall  vessel 
in  which  he  waa  to  letum  t  o  La  Guayra. 

Ko,  my  friend,"  he  added.  You  had  better  wait  until  more  settled 
times  ;  then,  if,  T  hope,  your  party  triumph,  and  you  escape  the 
dreadful  chances  of  war,  and  you  still  remember  Adelfi,  como  bnck  to  us, 
and,  should  she  be  stiil  unmarried,  I  shall  give  ray  consent  to  your  union, 
although  your  being  a  Roman  Catholic  and  she  a  Protestant  is  a  great 
drawback,  I  confess.'* 

Dm  AlonaD  asked  psmysnon  to  speak  to  Adsl%  and  hear  his  doom 
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from  her  own  lips  ;  but  Mr.  St.  Clair  said  he  would  rather  she  were  left 
free  to  act  as  she  pleMed. 

If  she  caies  for  yon,  she  will  remember  yon,  sod  think  of  na  one 
else ;  if  she  does  not,  her  loss  will  not  be  great  to  you.  I  intend  taking 
my  daa^^teri  to  England  next  year,  and  it  is  possible  that  they  may 
marry  there ;  at  the  same  time,  it  is  very  possibka  that  they  may  return 
unmarried.    No  one  can  look  into  the  future.'* 

This  was  cold  comfort  for  the  enamoured  Don  AlonzO|  but  notlxing 
more  was  to  be  extracted  from  the  old  gentleman. 

The  interview  ended,  Alvaez  flew  to  Mentilla  to  complain  of  the 
manner  in  wUeli  bb  propoeali  had  been  xeoeiTed ;  and  much  shocked 
and  eoncemed  lus  friend  was,  for  he  felt  that  Mr.  St,  Clmr  would  be 
quite  as  inexorable  in  regard  to  his  adored  Linda. 

"  This  is  a  sad  finale  to  our  happiness  here,  Alvaez,"  said  Colonel 
Mentilla.  "  You  love  Adela,  X  love  Linda.  What  is  to  be  done?  Can 
we  carry  them  both  off?" 

"  No,  no,  no!"  cried  Don  Aionzo,  his  proud  Spanish  blood  mantling  to 
bis  cheeks.  **  What !  steal  the  old  man's  daughters  ?  Reward  his  hos- 
pitality by  such  an  act!  You  cannot  seriously  contemplate  it  for  a 
moment*  Ifttitina.'' 

**Bnt  to  leave  my  Unda,  perhaps  for  ever,  to  know  that  she  may  be- 
come another  man's  wiie-H>h,  Alvaea,  this  is  too  much  to  bear !" 

Would  we  had  never  come  here  !"  exclaimed  Alvaes — "never  beheld 
these  syrens  ;  it  would  have  been  better  for  us.  But  now  we  must  only 
nerve  ourselves  to  the  task  of  partings  with  tliem — for  a  time,  at  least.  If 
we  live  and  conquer,  they  may  yet  be  ouvg  ;  if  we  fall  on  the  field  of 
battle,  it  will  be  better  for  those  we  love  to  be  safe  in  their  father's 
house.'' 

'^TVuer*  replied  Mentilla.  But  sobemes  were  floatmg  in  his  brain 
which  he  did  not  cbooee  to  commnnieate  to  his  fiiend-Hsenemes  that  the 

slightest  imprudenoe  on  his  own  part,  or  that  of  any  one  to  whom  he 
might  confide  them,  would  assuredly  mar.  No !"  he  said  to  himself — 
"I  will  not  seek  any  assistance  from  Alvaez;  I  will  entrust  my  plan  only 
to  her,  without  whose  co-operation  it  cannot  be  carried  out." 


IV. 

SCHEMES  CABBIBD  OUX. 

And  what  was  Colonel  MentiUa*8  mysterious  plan  p    That  was  to  be 

told  only  to  Linda  and,  in  order  to  have  a  few  minutes*  uninterrupted 
conversation  with  tlmt  young  lady  without  eavesdroppers — for  in  West 
India  houses,  where  everything  is  arranged  for  coolness,  and  doors  are 
generally  thrown  open,  privacy  is  not  easily  attainable — he  managed  to 
convey  to  her  a  little  billet,  entreating  her  to  take  an  early  walk  with 
bim  the  following  morning.  People  rise  early  in  tropical  oumates,  and 
the  family  at  Clair  Hall  were  generally  up  betimes.  Adela  was  always 
the  latest  of  the  young  ladies,  and  she,  moreover,  spent  a  good  deal  of 
the  early  morning  at  her  toilet ;  Minna  usually  busied  herself  before 
breakfast  with  her  birds  and  her  flowers ;  while  Mr.  St.  Clair  always 
went  to  the  boiling-house  or  the  field  to  inspect  the  operations  necessary 
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to  carrying"  on  the  work  of  a  jjlaritatioo.  So  tlie  coast  would  be  clear  for 
Lioda  and  the  colouel,  if  she  would  deprive  herself  of  an  hour's  sleep. 

Poor  Linda  wonU  have  depriinBd  henelf  of  many  hours'  sleep  for  the 
pleasim  of  a  walk  with  tlie  patriot  ooloneli  and  she  learoely  closed  her 
eyes  all  night,  haunted  by  the  fear  of  being  too  late  in  the  morning. 

Before  the  stars  had  entirely  faded  from  vievr  iu  the  blue  vault  of 
heaven,  or  the  first  early  streaks  of  dawn  had  tinged  the  eastern  dcy* 
Linda  was  up  and  dressed.  The  yonn!T  ladies  had  each  her  own  room, 
therefore  no  one  was  disturbed  by  5ier  movements.  She  passed  softly 
and  quietly  through  a  dressing-room,  at  that  particular  time  unused, 
which  opened  into  her  own  room,  and  which  led,  by  a  short  flight  of 
•teps,  to  a  iloping  lawn,  where  grew  tome  Teiy  large  tamerind-trees. 
Letting  hemelt  out  by  a  low  gate»  which  was  never  locked,  she  advanced 
eantioualy  towards  the  road,  stooping  to  shelter  herself  from  observation 
close  to  the  pigeon-pea-bnshes  which  grew  on  the  side  of  the  path ;  she 
had  not  proceeded  far,  however,  when  she  discerned,  standing  behind  a 
cocoa-nut-tree,  and  almost  seeming-  to  be  part  of  its  trunky  a  tall  figurey 
which  immediately  issued  forth  and  joined  her. 

'  My  darling  Linda  I  Thanks  for  this  extreme  kindness,"  exclaimed 
Colonel  Mentilla.  I  have  much  to  say  to  you ;  where  can  we  go  to  be 
altogether  unobserred  ?  To  the  sea-shore  ?" 

**No;  oh  no,  the  6shermea  will  be  out  presently;  the  shore  is  not  a 
qinet  retreat  at  early  morning.** 

Under  the  orange  and  shaddock  trees  in  the  garden,  then,  with  the 
*forblddr'n  fruit'  to  remind  US  of  a  k)st  Fdeii  ?" 

'*  No,  the  watchman  will  hardly  have  left  the  [garden  vet,  and  he  is  a 
very  garrulous  old  man.  I.et  us  go  to  the  haunted  forest,  no  one  will 
iotrude  upon  us  there.    But  we  must  walk  fast." 

Colonel  Mentilla  offered  her  his  arm,  and,  leaning  on  it,  Linda  exerted 
herself  to  walk  faster  than  is  usual  with  West  India  ladies,  or  West 
Indians  of  either  sex.  The  early  morning  air,  however,  was  cool,  almost 
ehiU,  therefore  their  quick  pace  was  not  mconvenibnt  to  the  damsel  or 
her  admirer. 

"When  they  reached  the  forest,  Linda  felt  a  shuddering  pass  over  her. 
An  apparition  there  had  predicted  evil  han2;!ng  over  them  to  her 
ftther,  and  if  he  had  not  really  seen  an  apparition,  he  had  dreamed  then 
of  coiniiig^  ill.  The  deep  sileuce,  tlte  almost  darkness  of  these  primeval 
woods,  frightened  her,  and  she  clong  closer  to  her  companion. 

« Do  not  let  us  go  far  into  the  forest,"  she  said,  scarcely  speaking 
above  her  breath ;  **they  say  that  the  spirits  of  the  dead  walk  here,  and 
it  would  be  terrible  to  encounter  any  of  them." 

"  But,  dearest,  the  dead  do  not  show  themselves  by  day,  you  know; 
if  they  revisit  this  world  at  all,  which  I  do  not  believe,  the  faintest 
glimmer  of  light  in  the  horizon,  the  earliest  crow  of  cock,  warti  thr  m  to 
return  to  their  silent  abodes.  Ah !  it  Is  not  the  dead  that  we  have  to 
fear,  but  the  living,  my  Linda!*' 

They  sat  down  on  va»  trunk  of  a  follen  free,  near  the  entrance  of  one 
of  the  forest  glades,  and  Mentilla  told  Linda  of  the  prooosal  AJvaes  had 
made  for  Adda,  and  how  it  had  been  refused  by  her  fotner. 

"  These  are  most  disheartening  tidings  to  ms^  dearest  Linda,**  he  said. 
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If  your  iuther  refused  Alvaez  fur  hm  eldest  daughter,  it  is  uot  lii^ely  he 
will  aeeept  me  lor  liif  Noood  ixdbJ* 

«  Bai  Don,  Aknio  did  not  tell  papn  '  could  noA  do  it — that  Adela 
oared  for  hifli,  and  that  it  would  break  htr  hoart  to  bo  altogelhef  sap** 

rated  from  him.    Now,  if  you  really  love  me  as  much  as  you  say  youdoy 

Diego" — (It  was  the  first  time  that  she  had  called  him  by  hts  christiaa 
name) — "  I  will  tell  papa  that  I  never,  never  will  marry  any  one  but 
yoUi  and  he  won't  be  so  uiikind  as  to  forbid  our  thinking  of  each  otiier.** 

•*  Tluukiiig  <ji  each  other,  no;  he  cannot  forbid  thought — but  he  can 
destroy  my  happiuess^  my  Liuda,  if  uot  yours,  by  preventiog  us  from. 
heiDg  unitad  to  eaeh  otbor.*' 

Linda  sighed  deeply. 

*'  I  have  a  little  plan,  deofost,"  he  6aidl»  "  whieh  will  set  all  to  righta 
for  us,  without  caaeiog  your  father  any  uneasiness,  or  putting  Urn  to  tfaa 

pain  of  refusing  r/ottr  wi?h,  for,  of  course,  he  would  thiok  no  moveof  10- 
i'using       petition  than  the  one  hazarded  hy  Alvaez." 

Colonel  MeiiLiila  then  went  on  to  tell  the  young  girl  that  he  was  so 
deeply  distressed  at  the  idea  uf  parting  with  lier  without  having  aoy 
claim  upon  her  for  the  future,  that  be  prayed  her  to  agree  to  a  j^vate 
Biairiago.  The  Boauin  Catholie  piieat  at  the  Kttlo  town  o£  >  ■  »  ho 
said,  he  had  no  doubt  would  officiate  on  the  ocoaaion,  and  a  little  per- 
■aasioD  might  induce  her  kind  aunt  to  be  present  at  the  ceremony.  It 
might  be  kept  a  profound  secret  until  he  could  return  to  claim  his  bride, 
but  he  would  have  the  happiness  and  the  solace  of  knowing  that  she  was 
bound  to  him  by  indissoluble  ties,  which  neither  dietance  nor  ftbffr'¥?e 
could  sever.     He  pressed  Linda  to  agree  to  his  proposal. 

The  poor  giil  was  quite  overcome  by  ocmtendiag  feelings,  and  for  a 
time  could  only  answer  by  toait.   At  length  she  murmuMd : 

Nof  no^  Mantilla ;  oevotedly  aa  I  love  you,  I  cannot  deceive  my 
good  father*   I  cannot  enter  into  a  dandettiue  marriage.'* 

'*  Then  you  do  ?wt  love  me,  Linda;  I  have  been  cherishing  a  vaia 
dream — you  will  not  sacrifice  a  mere  chimerical  idea  of  duty  to  en- 
sure my  happiness.  And  I  mnst  ?fiy  farewell — farewell,  perhaps,  for 
ever !  If  I  were  to  be  sev;  rely  wounded  in  battle,  I  could  not  expect  you, 
free  and  unfettered,  to  unite  yourself  to  a  wreck  ;  I  would  not  aak  it.  I 
would  never  see  you  more.  AVere  you  my  wife,  I  know  that  you  would 
ding  to  me  through  good  and  through  evil|  ancl^  with  you  at  my  guiding 
star,  what  should  I  not  be  able  to  do  P* 

Poor  Linda  was  half  distracted.  Here  was  that  charming  Colonel 
Hen  ti  11a,  who  had  won  so  many  hearts  and  turned  so  many  haadS)  plead* 
ing  to  her  in  that  earnest,  low,  melodious  voice  which  seemed  to  pene- 
trate lier  inmost  soul,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  was  her  duty  to  her  kind 
father — her  sense  <  f  propriety,  and  her  fear  of  doing  wrong.  She  wrung 
her  little  liandii  aud  wept  bitterly. 

**  Linda,  my  darling  1"  whispered  Colonel  Mentilla,  "  my  future  fate  is 
in  yintr  hands.  If  you  refuse  my  prayer,  I  shall  go  away  disf^ted, 
wretched,  overwhelmed  with  sorrow  and  disappointment-^not  fit  fi>r  the 
part  I  have  to  sustain  in  the  service  of  my  country.  If  yon  aoosdo  to  my 
request,  my  heart  will  be  lightened  of  a  heavy  load,  my  am  will  bo 
nerved  to  exertion,  and  please  God  I  shall  letucn  to  yon,  one  of  the 
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ttantonof  «y€0— fa/,  to  place  ray  lovdy  wife  at      head  of  the  societjr 

"  I  have  no  ambition  to  be  s  gieat  lady/'  said  LSsda,  nllyio^  * 
<<itisoD]y  ofj^mltlMik." 

"  So  much  the  more  pleasing  to  me,  dearest,"  he  replied.  **  Bat  if 
you  fully  ceoiprocate  mj  fm^mgif  wby  ikiow  ne  oif  lor  a  bmio 

pUDctilio 

It  is  not  a  mere  punctilio — it  is  the  difference  between  light  and 
wrong  that  indueoces  me."  ' 

Let  aa  rafar  «Iie<]«eatian  to  your  good  auot,"  said  iln  ganant  eoloiiel  \ 
^if  ahe  thbka  It  wrong,  I  will  yield  my  dearest  wuh.  If  ahe  doaa  not 
disapprove,  will  yon  consent  to  wliali  I  entreat  of  }'Ou  ?'* 

lioda  haflilatM  «  few  BBkula^  and  than  gave  hiai  the  pioiniaa  hb 
lequired. 

He  tliauked  her  in  the  most  passionate  terms,  and  they  left  the  hnunted 
forest  OQ  their  return  home.  Gaining  the  house  by  difTerent  approaches, 
they  succeeded  in  making*  good  iheir  eutry  without  being  observed,  and 
half  an  hour  afterwards  Linda  emerged  from  her  chamber  as  if  she  had 
met  beeo  long  fer  aha  bad  taken  off  her  dress  aad  pat  on  her  drosB 
bg-gown  banve  aba  called  kar  Mid,  and  tke  oolonel  took  a  etn^  to  tlia 
beach,  wheae  ha  law  «  akark  dh^gged  on  shore^  and  superintended  the 
destruetioa  «f  that  mouster  of  the  deep,  which,  happil/,  fermed  a  aafe 
fniorject  of  conversation  nt  breakfast. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  tiio  colonel  rode  over  to  the  little  town  f!o5e 
to  which  Mrs.  ilivers  resided,  and  in  the  harbour  o\  whic  h  tiie  small  vessel 
that  had  brought  the  South  Americans  to  the  island  was  lying,  getting 
ready  for  its  depaitaia  to  Curagoa  and  baek  to  La  Guaynu 

Cdonal  Mantilla  k»t  no  time  in  diackosbg  kia  project  to  Mia*  Btfen^ 
aad  Ihoagh  aha  waa  at  ferat  atartled  by  it,  woA  tnetiaed  to  oppoae  tt,  ha 
managed  to  talk  kar  am.  She  waa  aa  exceedingly  well-meaning,  bat 
latber  ill-jiidging  woman,  and  romantic  to  the  last  degree.  Mentilla 
nrged  his  own  and  Linda's  strong  affection  for  each  other — the  comfort 
it  would  be  to  them  both,  on  parting,  to  know  that  they  were  bound  to 
each  other  by  ties  which  no  one  could  break — the  happy  future  he  hoped 
to  proviide  tor  her  charraing  niece,  tiie  position  in  wbicii  iie  would  be  able 
to  place  her — ^with  nany  mora  admnlages  than  die  eoald  kate  if  aka 
married  the  attorney-general  of  the  island,  whom  ahe  positively  dialiked 
—and  tbe  oertainty  that  Mr.  St.  Clair  would  be  aatiafiad  witb  kia 
daughter's  union  to  him  when  it  was  made  known. 

**  Bat  Adela !  what  will  she  say  ?"  remarked  Mrs.  Rivers. 

"  I  presume  she  has  nothini^  to  say  in  the  matter,"  replied  the  colonel. 
"  We  will  not  let  her  into  our  secret,  nor  Minna  either;  so  no  blame  can 
fell  on  either  of  them.'* 

^I>ut  Adela  is  so  jealous  of  Linda,"  blurted  out  Mrs.  Rivers. 

"Jaafoaar  Haw?" 
Ok — waU^oo  aee  Adela  thinka  you  admna  her  moia  than  Liada, 
and  that— that  Linda  tries  to  win  you  nom  ker.'* 

I  am  Tery  sorry,"  said  the  oolonel,  gravaly,  '^ifcat  Miss  Adela  has 
adopted  such  an  idea.  Upon  my  honour,  Mrs,  Rivers,  I  have  not  been 
placing  a  double  game.   From  the  first  moment,that  I  beheld  Linda^  I 
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&U  that  she  was  to  be  my  destiny.  And  now  my  &to  is  in  yonr  hands 
and  hen.  TamrSi  I  may  say,  altogether,  for  th«  dear,  confiding  girl  mil 
be  guided  by  your  opinion/* 

He  continued  to  plead  with  the  good  lady  until  his  eloquence  pvo- 
Tailed ;  objection  af^r  objection  was  overruled,  and  at  length,  to  her  own 
Bnrprise,  she  found  herself  arranging  the  secret  marriage  with  him.  He 
repaired  to  the  little  town,  and  called  on  the  Roman  Catholic  priest,  a 
jollv,  g-ood-tenriTiered,  round-faced  Irishman,  who  was  noted  for  tellinjnr  a 
cumicul  story  well,  and  likiog  a  good  dinner.  The  colonel  imparted  lib 
viflhes  to  him,  and,  at  the  same  time,  offered  him  a  handsome  ne  for  his ' 
eenrioes  and  his  silenee. 

Mr.  0*Grady  made  a  wry  face  at  first,  afiraid  of  getting  into  tnmble; 
but  on  hearing  that  the  young  lady's  aunt  was  cogmsaat  o£  ibe  matter, 
he  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  to  perform  the  ceremony,  only  stipu- 
lating that  Mentilla  should  attend  mass  at  the  Catholic  chapel  the  next 
day,  which  would  be  Sunday,  should  take  the  sacrament,  and  go  through 
the  duty  of  confession. 

The  colonel  smiled  at  the  idea  of  confession ;  he  was  not  a  yery  rigid 
Boman  Gatholio^  but  he  was  willing  to  do  anything  in  order  io  remoro 
any  semples  of  oonseience  which  mighfc  assail  the  worthy  priest. 

It  was  then  settled  that  Mr.  O'Gndy  was  to  hold  himself  in  readineM 
for  a  summons  to  Mrs.  Rivers's  house,  as  the  ceremony  could  not  take 
place  ID  the  Catholic  chapel,  and  that  he  was  never  to  Mtray  the  aecfet 
of  the  private  marriage. 

Aunt  Dora,  on  her  part,  undertook  to  bring  Linda  to  her  house  ua- 
accompanied  by  her  sisters.  For  this  purpose  she  wrote  Linda,  entreat- 
ing her  to  come  to  her  for  a  day  or  two,  as  her  daughter  Julia  was 
unwell  and  out  of  spurits,  and  she  wanted  one  of  her  cousing  to  help  to 
amuse  her.  She  did  not  ask  Adela,  she  said,  as  she,  being  the  eldest 
daughter,  it  was  necessary  for  her  to  remain  at  home,  on  acKsount  of  her 
father's  guests,  the  short  time  which  was  to  elapse  before  their  departure. 
And  Julia  liked  Linda  better  than  Minna,  so  she  would  not  trouble 

Minna, 

LiuJa  read  the  note  aloud  to  her  sisters.  Minna  found  great  fault 
with  her  aunt  for  her  selHshness  in  sending  for  Linda  to  amuse  that 
Stupid  Jnlia  the  very  lait  days  that  their  pleasant  South  Ameriean  friends 
were  to  be  wiih  them. 

Adela  could  scarcely  conceal  her  joy  at  getting  rid  of  Linda,  whose 
absence  would  leave  the  handsome  colonel  entirely  to  her  society,  at  least 
when  she  could  escape  Alvaez,  and  she  waitea  with  some  anxiety  to 
know  if  Linda  would  go  or  refuse  the  invitation  ;  very  glad  she  was  when 
'Xonda  wrote  her  aunt  that  she  would  come  the  next  morning. 

That  next  day  Colonel  Mentilla,  with  exemplary  patience,  remained 
the  whole  day  at  Clair  Hall,  and  actually  drove  Adela  out  ia  a  low 
phaeton  in  tiie  evening,  while  Don  Alonso  and  Minna  rode  on  hovse- 
INU^.  But  on  die  Tuesday  the  oolonel  deckred  that  it  was  necessaiy 
for  him  to  go  to  see  about  the  schooner,  and  make  some  arrat^g-ements 
mih  the  former  mate^  now  the  captain ;  he  thought  they  would  require 
to  engage  one  or  two  sailors  for  their  voysge  back  to  the  Spanish  Main^ 
and  perhaps  a  cabin-boy. 
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jyda  listened  with  great  atieotimi  to  this,  end  inquiied  somewbat 
anmtely  what  would  be  the  duties  of  a  cabio-boy. 
"Are  ycia  eoming,  Alvaez?"  asked  Colonel  Mentilla. 
"  No  ;  you  can  do  all  that  is  wanted,  and  I  would  rathsr  ipend  onr 

bat  hours  in  the  island  here." 

Mentilla  was  thankful  for  this  resolution  on  the  part  of  his  friend,  and 
set  off  with  a  heart  vibrating  between  joy  and  apprehension — the  ap- 
Drehension  lest  anythbg  unforeseen  should  occur  to  frustrate  his  happjr 
iopsi* 

fiat  nothing  did  oecur.  And  tliat  very  evening  Priest  0*Grady  united 
\m  and  Lin£t  St.  Clair  in  the  presenee  of  Mrs*  Rivers  and  an  elderly 
black  woman,  who  had  been  Linda's  nurse,  and  was  much  attaehed  to 

her  but  ^vho  now  lived  as  a  confidential  servant  with  her  aunt. 

The  lovers  were  married,  and  the  wedding-ring  used  on  the  occaisioa 
was  one  which  had  belonged  to  Linda's  great-great-grandin other,  and 
haii  been  carefully  preserved  in  the  family.  It  hud  cunie  into  Liiida's 
pwowien  on  account  of  her  name,  Bo^Uinda^  which  had  been  that  of 
the Mmet  dame,  on  whose  wedding  ring  were  engraved  these  words: 

ThtB  and  tbe  giver 
Aie  thine  for  ever ; 

dMnring  the  attention  paid  to  correct  rhyme  two  hundred  years  ago. 


ST.  MICHAEL'S  MOUNT,  COB^WALL. 

BY  NICHOLAS  BUCHELL, 

HoAE  Mount  that  risest  from  the  westeru  deep, 
With  granite  shoulders,  aud  fern  '>v:\\  iug  hair, 

Xiike  sonie  tail  giant  doam'd  sea-watcii  to  keep, 
Spukcu  to  stone,  mute,  iix'd  for  ever  there! 

Or  tliou  dost  look,  so  beautiful  while  grand. 
Wooing  the  gales,  and  towering  o'er  the  foam^ 

An  idet  of  encfiHUntmeat,  where  ahand 
Of  oceanpnymplis  and  mennaida  make  their  home. 

J.  cross  the  pebbly  ridge  where,  long  ago, 
Ere  Christ  was  bom,  the  old  Phoenicians  trod. 

Bearing  their  shining  store;*  wild  ocean's  flow 
Sounds  now,  aa  then,  loud  anthems  unto  God. 

The  sun  smiles  out;  I  climb  the  massive  rocks 
•  Smoothed  by  the  blasts  of  ages,  aud  in  dread 
Hang  o'er  the  billow-huBh'd,  huge,  granite  blocks: 
Soul  &eds  upon  the  grandeur  round  her  spread. 

*  Twice  a  dsj',  at  lovr  water,  the  visitor  can  pass  to  St.  Michael's  Mount  dry- 
1??^  Across  this  periodic  isthmus  the  Phoeoicians  used  to  transport  the  tin 
Waloea  from  the  Britons,  making  the  Ifonnt  a  kind  of  dsp6t  for  this  metal 
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Yet  here  the  Uehen,  creeping*  lovkg^  §t09K, 

And  in  the  climks  the  fieatii-flDwer  waves  itsM^ 
The  wandering  Lee  her  shrilly  trumpet  blows. 
Heard  iii  the  pauses  of  blue  ocean's  swell. 

Loneuess  doth  kiss  her  sister  Quid's  hrow^ 

Amid  the  ferns  the  timid  rabbk  feeds, 
Ajid  ou  the  iron  eaimoii*  nntiiig  now, 

Hie  linnet  twilfan,  nor  my  rootstc^  heads. 

I  reach  the  craggy  sommit,  eeawwd  gazing ; 
0       of  beauty !  green  encircling  hills  J 

.   0  sun  upon  the  crystal  waters  blazing. 

Each  wave  a  cup  that  liquid  emerald  fills  I 

Capes  stretch  away  into  the  outer  deep, 

Aiid  iuiu  IS  lusL  m  iicizc,*^  like  memory  dying 

And  fading  in  the  past ;  ships  onward  sweep, 
And  some  are  idly  at  their  anchors  lying : 

Lying  on  moving  glass,  where  each  white  saO. 

Is  traced  in  shadow  :  hark  !  the  organ's  soondj^f 
The  scr\-gull  scream*:  its  treble,  like  a  wall, 

While  bells  from  distant  towers  are  dying  round. 

Here  once  sweet  Gordon  mourn'd  ;J  here  Britain's  Queen 
Stood  ou  the  rocks — a  throne,  a  throne  sublime ! 

And  CornwaJI's  Doke  gazed  raptured  on  the  scene; 
Thdr  names  the  Mount  shall  keep  sU  fatiure  time.{ 

The  waves  beneath  ne  ever  rolling,  heatmg. 
Their  ceaseless  yoicc  a  moumml  monotone ; 

Slow  they  advance,  again  in  fonm  retreating; 
Great  Ocean^s  heart,  why  dost  thou  ever  moan? 

St.  ^lichaeFs  Mount !  who  gazes  from  this  height, 

Ou  lovehncss,  sublimity,  and  neace. 
On  Nature  in  a  tranee  of  fidl  deliffhlr— 

Katnre  whose  glories  ne'er  abali  dim  or  oease^ 

"Will  feel  an  inward  fire  unfidt  befinre^ 

The  glow  of  admiration,  and  will  muse 
On  Him  who  shaped  far  hills  and  winding  shore, 
The  sea,  the  sky,  with  ail  their  varied  hues. 

Ay,  he  will  think,  our  souls  to  exalt  and  please, 
God  hath  indulged  choice  dreams  of  b^rnty  here, 

And  stamp'd  them  on  ciealion ;  scenes  like  tlwse 
BeAeet  Heatren^s  lote,  and  gloiiff  oar  spheee. 


•  The  Lizard  Point. 

•f  The  chapel  on  the  summit  of  tho.  '^h^\m'^  contains  a  fine  organ,  and  here,  at 
ene  of  the  angles  oo  the  tower,  is  the  iamous  iSt,  Michaei'*  chedr,  the  old  legend 
•ttadied  to  the  latter  being,  that  whichever  of  a  newly-nmnied  oonple  first  sits 
in  tins  chair,  he  or  she  will  maintain  the  mastery  over  the  other  for  life. 

^  Lady  Catherine  Gordon,  wife  of  Perktn  Warbeck,  the  pret^der,  was  held 
prisoner  for  some  time  at  St.  Micbael'd  Mount. 

§  Her  Majesty  Queen  Vktoria  and  the  Prince  Consort  visited  the  Mount 
in  the  autumn  of  1846.  A  brass  plate,  the  shape  of  tlio  Queen's  foot,  has  been 
inserted  in  one  of  the  stones  of  the  small  pier  where  she  landed.  The  visit  <^  the 
Srinee  and  Fr^icess  of  Wales  took  plaee  in  Jq)j»  1865. 
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Br  Fmuiciii  Jagox. 

The  elder  Humboldt,  in  one  of  those  Letters  to  a  ladj-fnend  o(  which 
at  least  two  traDslations  hav#  fvand  %  weUocne  in  oar  land,  referring-  to 

and  awjouDting'  for  her  relaxing*  intimacy  with  a  fcwmer  "inseparable," 
makes  the  remark  :     It  muBt  have  been  difficult  for  friendship  to  coTinect 
you  two;  for  it  ever  demands  unity  of  character  in  respect  to  tlie  uiaia 
points,  aiid  it  is  aimoet  vain  for  persons  so  obviously  diti'ereut  as  you 
mribe^ow  ftimad  and  yoiuself  to  have  been,  to  become!,  or  at  leaat  to 
nauin,  vary  mueh  attached.***  On  iho  Uiit  of    thia  abaohite  judgmant 
inight  seem  open  to  eontndietion  by  a  thouaand  weU4cnowQ  example^ 
wamingly  to  the  contrary ;  but  a  great  deal  d^panda  upon  what  is  really 
meant  by  unity  of  character ;  and  something  at  least  on  anomalies  and 
idiosyncrasies  in  individual  chnracter  itself.    We  find  Schleiermacher 
onee  and  ag-ain,  in  correppondence  with  one  of  his  lady  friends,  touching 
oa  the  paradoxical  intimacy  he  cherished,  while  living  at  Stolpe,  witli  the 
younger  Schlegel.      As  to  iny  not  loving  Friedrich  Schlegel,  do  not 
allow  Jatto  to  penniade  you  that  this  ia  ao.   That  aho  alionld  baUava 
it  bat  aataral.   Sbo  knowa  that  Friairich'a  Aaraetar  and  aaiaa  an 
attarly  faatarogeneous,  and  she  doaa  not  think  it  possible  tluit  any  one 
tan  love  a  nature  quite  unlike  his  own.  .  .  She  koflwa  that  he  is  wanting 
in  taste  and  feeling  for  much  that  I  apprepinte  very  hii^'hly,  and  slie 
believes,  therefore,  that  he  ia  wantin!];'  in  iieai  t  altogether,  and  that  it  is 
his  intellect  only  that  has  attracted  me,  thougli  I  do  not  see  this  myself. 
But  I  am  quite  clear  about  my  own  feelings  iu  this  case.    For  his  iu- 
iellact  abne  I  love  no  man,"|  &c    Again,  some  months  later,  to  the 
■na,  and  about  tha  aaaia :    Jatte,  I  Imow,  raiaaa  objeetions  on  aoeoant 
cf  ihe  great  dissimilarity  in  our  dispositions," — and  aflbar  anumeiating  % 
Bonber  ol  Sehlagal's  defects,  "  but  thaaa,"  he  continues,  "are  only  out- 
ward aif^iaarancea,  which  are,  indeed,  very  different  from  the  outward 
expressions  of  my  ehnraeter ;  hut  it  does  not  follow  that  the  inward 
divergence  between  us  is  {uupartiouately  great.    I  admit,  however,  that 
the  latter  also  is  considerable  ;  but  great  similarity  of  character  is  by  iio 
means  moaaawcj  for  frieudsliip.'^;!;    Que  is      often  weary  of  one's  self, 

Muueka  Madame  de  Stael,  that  a  feaenblanae  of  that  self  would  never 
tamot  aiflbetioD,  which  requivea  a  harmony  of  aantiment*  but  a  contrast 
of  raaraetar ;  many  sympathies^  bat  not  anvatied  eonmiiality.f  Kela- 
tions  aura  yery  apt  to  hate  each  other  just  bacai|sa  &bj  are  too  much 
alikey  aaoogding  to  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Hohaesy— it  beug  so  finghtful^ 


•  Letters  to  a  Lady,  hy  the  Biu-on  Wilhelm  von  Humbolflt,  Dec.  1,  1825. 

Schleiermacher'B  Letters,  No.  clx.,  To  Eleanore  G  1  June  8,  ld02. 

Ibid.,  Nol  dzziii.,  Sept.  10, 1802.' 
Gosinna^  L  xvLch.  i. 
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he  considers,  to  be  in  an  atin(38phere  of  family  idiosyncrasies — to  see  all 
the  hereditary  peculiarities  iateiisifjed  by  coocentration,  so  that  every 
fault  of  our  own  finds  itself  multiplied  by  reflections,  like  our  images 
in  a  saloon  lined  with  mirrors.  And  that  pleasantest  of  American  phj« 
■idaiu,  philofophersb  ^nd  poets,  all  in  om^  efaaracteriaeically  and  quasi- 
profeedona]ly  adds :  Nature  knows  what  she  is  ahout.  The  centrifugal 
principle  which  grows  out  of  the  anttpatky  oC  like  to  like  is  only  the 
repetition  in  character  of  the  arrangement  we  see  eipressed  materially 
in  certain  seed  capsules,  which  burst  and  tbrow  the  seed  to  all  points  of 
the  compass."  A  house,  he  explain?,  is  a  Iarn;c  pod  with  a  human  germ 
or  two  in  each  of  its  cells  or  chambers,  which  opens  "  by  dehiscence  of 
the  front  door  by-and-by,"  and  projects*  oue  of  its  gertna  one  way,  and  . 
another  another, — all  to  aeenre  Um  enumcipation  from  hooieliold  tdeii> 
titles^  and  aSbrd  them  scope  in  opposite  diieotions  for  the  eleetiTe  affioifeiea 
of  attractbn  by  antagonism. 

The  author  of  a  clerer  essay  on  Women's  Friendships,  finds  at  once  ft 
reason  for  the  confessed  fact  that  women  are  not  good  friends  with 
women  in  their  want  of  divereity  of  character — upon  which  very  diversity 
it  is  that  the  very  strongest  friendsliipg  are  built.  The  b^t  friends,  he 
goes  on  to  say,  are  not  mere  reproductioos  of  one  another;  they  are 
rather  each  other's  complement.  They  are  united,  he  argues,  not  by  an 
iceidental  identity  of  tastes,  or  powersy  or  pnrsnitSy  hnt  |^  the  asajmihu 
tien,  throoeh  the  afiections,  of  Intsllectnal  and  mend  diflmneei.  It  la 
not  so  much,  saya  the  essayist,  that  the  eharaoCer  of  either  u  changed,  as 
that  the  dumicters  of  botn  are  enlarged ;  our  friends  are  added  to,  and 
become  a  part  of  ourselves,  and  we  in  turn  are  added  to,  and  become  a 
part  of  our  friend?.  "  Au  absolute  resemblance  is  fatal  to  such  a  union; 
it  leaves  no  room  tor  the  process  of  mutual  adaptation.  To  bind  people 
together,  there  must  be  different  though  corresponding  angles  in  their 
characters — recesses  in  which  the  salient  points  of  each  may  find  shelter, 
projections  which  may  fit  into  and  fill  up  the  reeesMs.  Wttbont  tbeaa 
they  will  he  like  pebbles  in  a  wall,  cemented  by  the  force  of  inteieatf 
habit,  or  circumstance,  but  having  no  coherence  of  thar  own^'f 

One  of  Dr.  Johnson's  stately  and  sonorous  JRamblers  is  devoted  to  an 
epistolary  exemplification  of  connubial  felicity — (the  Doctor  himself  might 
have  penned  these  polysyllables) — in  one  paragraph  of  which  the  com- 
placent huaband  thus  pictures  his  relation  to  his  placcns  uxor.  **  Though 
our  characters,  beheld  at  a  distance,  exhibit  this  general  resemblance,  yet 
ft  nearer  inspection  diacoven  rach  a  disrimilitode  of  our  babitadea  and 
sentiments,  as  leayes  each  some  peculiar  advantaee,  and  afibids  tiuit 
eoncordia  discorSf  that  suitable  disagreement  whira  is  always  necessary 
to  intellectual  harmony.'*  There  may,  he  ohserres,  he  a  total  diTenily 
of  ideas  which  admits  no  participation  of  the  same  delight,  and  there  may 
likewise  be  such  a  conformity  of  notions,  as  leaves  neither  an>  thing  to 
add  to  the  decisions  of  the  other.  "  "W  ith  such  contrariety  there  can  be 
no  peace,  with  such  similarity  there  can  be  no  pleasure.   Our  reasonings 

•  See  "  Elsie  Venner,*'  ch.  xl 

t  **  It  is  just  thit  variety  in  which  women  are  tleficient.  In  all  other  respects 
they  are  ot  the  stuff  that  friends  are  made  of,  and  many  of  the  qualifications  fox 
Ikinidship  they  possess  in  a  fiur  bifllier  degree  than  nwD*''-nmNrday  Rtvttm, 
ZTiiLire. 
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[the  pattern  penman's  and  his  wife's],  though  o£ken  formed  upon  different 

views,  terminate  o^enerally  in  the  same  conclusion.  Our  thoughts,  like 
ri?ulets  issuing  from  distant  springs,  are  oacli  imprerrnated  in  its  course 
with  various  mixtures,  and  ting-ed  by  infusions  unknown  to  the  other,  yet 
at  last  easily  unite  into  oue  stream,  and  purify  themselves  by  the  gentle 
eSerrefleenoa  of  eontraryquaUtiea.''* 

Adam  Smith,  in  his  Theoiy  of  Moral  Sentiments,  diaeosiea  at  large 
the  question  of  diversikies  in  taate  and  in  feeling,  on  the  part  of  a  pair  of 
friends.  We  can  much  more  eanly,  he  xemarks,  overiooK  in  our  friend 
the  want  of  correspondence  in  taste  as  to  a  picture  or  a  poem,  or  in 
opinion  as  to  a  system  of  philosophy,  than  the  want  of  such  corre- 
spondence in  feeling  as  to  a  misfortune  that  has  befallen  us,  or  an  injury 
tnat  has  been  done  to  us.    **  Though  you  despise  that  picture,  or  that 

Soem,  or  even  that  system  of  philosophy,  which  I  admire,  there  is  littio 
anger  of  our  quamlling  upon  that  account.  Neither  of  m  can  na^ 
sooably  be  much  interested  about  them.  They  ought  all  of  them  to  bo 
matters  of  great  indiflerenoe  to  us  both  ;  so  that  though  our  opinions 
may  be  opposite^  our  affections  may  Still  be  very  nearly  the  same."f  We 
often  find  Horace  Walpole  urging  a  reflection  to  this  effect  upon  his 
reverend  friend,  Mr.  .Colo  :  "  You  and  T  differ  radically  in  our  principles, 
and  yet  in  forty  years  they  have  never  cast  a  gloom  over  our  iVlend- 
sbip.'*!  Again,  a  nioutlx  later :  I  was  sorry  you  said  we  had  any 
Tariance.  We  have  differed  in  sentiments,  but  not  in  friendship.  Two 
wasOf  however  unlike  in  principles,  may  be  perfect  friendly  when  both  ara 
nneere  in  their  opinions  as  we  are.''§  And  once  again,  twelve  months 
after :  **I  should  be  truly  sorry  if  I  did  lose  a  scruple  of  your  friendship. 
Ton  have  ever  been  as  candid  to  me  as  Mr.  Baker||  was  to  his  an* 
tagonist?,  and  our  friendship  is  another  proof  that  men  of  the  most  oppo- 
site principles  can  agree  in  everything  else,  and  not  quarrel  about 
them."t 

Accurdiug  tu  La  Bruyere,  social  pleasure  between  friend  and  friend  is 
filstered  by  the  eo-existenee  of  umilaiity  of  taste  in  mattan  moral,  and  of 
soma  discrepancy  of  opinion  in  matCers  sdenttfie;  and  ha  giTss  the  reaidi 
why.  Le  plaisir  do  la  sooi^t^  entre  les  amis  se  cultive  par  une  ressam* 
Uanco  do  go&t  sur  ce  qm  regards  les  mcsurs,  et  par  qualqua  diffkanea 
d'opinions  sur  les  sciences :  par  la,  ou  Ton  s'affermit  dans  ses  sentiments, 
ou  i'on  s^exerce  et  I'on  s'instruit  par  la  dispute."**  Swift  was  capital 
friends  with  Sir  Arthur  Acheson,  to  and  about  whom  many  of  tlie  Dean's 
sprightliest  verses  were  written — especially  note-wortiiy  among  them 
being  the  Grand  Question  Debated ;  whether  Hamilton  Bacon  should  he 
turned  into  a  Barrack  or  Malt*House.  But  in  a  summary  of  rhymes 
with  reasons  for  the  Dean's  not  building  on  Drapier^s  Hill,  ooeuis  this 
ohleetbn  to  beeommg  the  knight's  next  neighbour : 

♦  The  Rambler,  No.  clxvii.,  Oct.  22,  1751. 
Adam  Smitli,  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  parti,  secbi. 
Walpole  to  Bev.  William  Cole,  Sept.  16,  1777. 
Same  to  same,  Oct  19, 1777. 
II  A  propos  of  a  Life  of  that  gentleman,  just  finished  by  HoEtee,  and  fittweidad 
by  him  for  tlic  inspection  of  his  clerical  correspondent. 
\  Walpole  to  Cole,  Oct.  26,  1778.       ••  Les  Caract^res  de  La  Bruy^re,  ch.  r. 
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WImr  firindtlup  is  by  Pate  MgnM» 

It  forms  a  anion  m  the  mind  : 
But  iiere  I  differ  from  the  knight 
In  every  p(MiLt  like  black  and  white : 
Tur  none  ca&  lay  that  ever  yet 
We  both  in  one  opinion  met^ 
Not  ill  pbil'isophy,  or  ale; 
In  state  atiairs,  or  planting  kale ; 
III  ifactoric,  or  picking  straws ; 
In  roasting  larin,  or  making  laws 
In  publif*  schemes,  or  catchmg  fliet; 
la  pariuiuentSj  or  padding-pies.* 

For  the  afrnwiit  of  discord  compatible  with  iatamaey  if  a. question  of 

decree  as  weTI  as  !cind  ;  fiTjd  Svvift's  humorous  exaggeration,  if  ta!<enL 
literally,  would  go  far  to  show  cause  why  mtimacy  between  such  a  pair 
diould  be  impracticable. 

Oderunt  hi!f\rcm  tristcs,  tristemqup  jncosi; 
Sedatum  celeres^  agilem  gnav  unique  remissi, 

says  Horace.t  It  is  likeness  which  makes  the  true  love-knot  of  friend^ 
ship,  says  Owen  Feltham  ;  for,  as  he  argues,  when  we  find  another  of 
our  own  disposition,  what  is  it  hut  the  same  soul  iu  a  divided  body? 
*'  We  are  then  mutually  transposed  into  each  other;  and  nature,  which 
aaakes  us  love  ourselves,  makes  us  for  the  same  reason  love  those  who  are 
liho  mB,''i  Witha  difiemce^  howofer;  which  psychologisii  ¥k»  to  stodf 
■nd  Moouifcfer. 

It  is  inBiiked  hy  Mrs.  Schimmelpennineki  that  he  who  leleots  lui 
fiotod  ior  poMMlSng  a  reduplication  of  his  own  qualities,  or  of  his  own 

temperament,  increases  indeed  the  force  of  those  qualities  and  tempera- 
ments in  volume  and  in  power,  but  does  not  add  to  his  original  resources 
by  the  introduction  of  any  new  element ;  nor  docs  he  obtain  the  help 
necessary  to  obviate  the  evil  or  supply  the  defects  of  his  own  organisa- 
tioa  i  WMMshe  who  chooseB  htsmend,  not  indeed  it  may  be  on  phreno- 
calcolalaoB,  hot  by  inftiiiet  of  tiM  heart  and  mind,  and  nndv  m 
hioi  powers  antagonistic  to  his  own,  will  experimentally  lernn  that  rach 
a  6iendship  is  aiOSuent  in  resource,  and  efficaeions  in  ehecks  to  Ofil.§ 
A  gfOit  phikeophical  poet  hai  a  stania  to  the  pwpoie: 

True  fiaends  though  dtrenely  inciiiied| 

But  heart  with  heart  and  mind  with,  nun^ 
T\  Ik  rr  thr  main  fibres  are  entwinedit 

Through  Katnre's  skill, 
May  even  by  contraries  be  joined 

Mora  desely  BtiU.II 

In  reference  to  Miss  Yonge's  media)val  story,  "The  Dove  in  the 
Eagle's  >iest,"  it  has  been  remarked  that  such  a  character  as  Christina, 
whoso  most  prominent  attributes  are  gentleness  and  refinement,  may  at 
first  nght  appear  fittie  adapted  to  esenase  the  inflaenoa  she  is  then  lo- 


*  Ofrffl^  Poeoifl?  The  Dean's  Beasons  for  Vet  Bdlding  at  Drapier's  HilL 

t  Ep.  xviii.  i.  1.  X  Feltham's  Resolves:  Of  Assimiktioik 

&  Autobingraphr  of  M.  A.  Schimmelpenninck|  TOL  up^  267* 
|]  VVurdswunii:  At  the  Uravu  ui  iiurns. 
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praseated  to  have  exeidied  over  Ilia  mgged  Datwet  MMWff  wlMm  t1i«  is 
placed — the  dove,  in  the  nest  of  a  bird  of  prey.  Baft  jwdkaoM 
m^kkai  holds  MWs  Yon^  to  he  right ;  there  beiog  ia  humaa  nature  a 
strange  affinity  for  opposites,  like  the  attrflction  of  positives  for  negativM 
in  electricity.  "Natures  like  those  of  Eberhard  and  iirmentrude  would 
be  attracted  to  Christiim  by  her  very  unlikeness  to  themselves  ;  and,  after 
the  manner  of  imtatomi  mixida,  .  .  .  would  probably  invt^t  ber  in  tkucy 
wirti  Mghur  unaBtftsi  thsn  An  silnBlly  pnnnsisoA  "  «>  agsia  in  sketeUag 
llie  phiwifltwi  of  «li6  two  brejOwn^  illiMtuMi%  saiis»  tfim  Yoi  i^e  hti 
nvailed  herself  anew  of  the  affinity  of  anlikinOM.* 

G(Kthe's  philosophical  Captain  discourses  sug^stively  oo  the  strikingly 
marked  affinities  of  alkalis  and  acids  :  their  being  of  opposite  natures  he 
takes  to  be,  very  likelvn  the  secret  of  their  ^ect  on  one  another  :  they 
seek  one  another  eagerly  out,  lay  bold  of  each  other,  modify  each  other's 
character,  and  form  in  conu^xion  an  entirely  new  substance.  There  is 
lime,  for  instance,  which  shows  the  s^ogest  inclination  for  all  kinds  of 
Mids^^  disiUiel  dsrifo  ol  osmfaioiBr  vkb  tiMin.  And  a  oompoDion 
■psolcer  in  ssne  tela  of  Eleeti¥0  Affinitisff  observoi,  ths4  iSm  is  tiM 
way  in  vifaieli  wa  see  all  r^ly  dasp  frisndships  acisa  UBOOi^  nan  ;  0pp^ 
mk»  paoolisiilias  of  dispontisa  baing  vhafc  best  Mikas  intssnal  nnioB 
poesiKle. 

Pope  comments  on  the  very  observable  dissimilitude  of  manners  between 
JLchiilcs  and  l^atroclus,  in  Homer's  portraiture  of  the  two  frieods  :  such 
friendships,  be  says,  are  uot  uucotimiou,  aud  the  reasou  be  professes  to 
liave  frequently  assigned — that  it  is  natural  fas  men  to  seek  the  assistance 
of  tbosa  qodhiss  in  otfrofs  wUeli  tbagr  wsnt  thanalvas.t  Boasssau  tsfli 
na  of  a  oettain  ftisnd  ha  mnda  at  Venioa :  Jo  seotis  que  c'^t  rawi 
qa*Sl  mt  fiillalt.  .  .  .  Nos  poftts  n'dtaiant  pas  les  memos ;  nous  disputioas 
toojoim.  Tons  done  opioiftlrss,  nons  n'^tions  jamais  d'aocord  sur  rien. 
jA.Tec  ee1fl,  nous  ne  poitvions  nous  quitter  ;  ef,  tout  en  nous  contrariant 
Bans  cesse,  aucun  des  deux  n'eiit  voulu  que  i'autre  iut  autrement.'^^  St. 
Clare  and  his  brother,  in  the  most  popular  of  American  novels,  fast 
friends  as  they  are,  and  twin  brothers  too,  are  represented  as  baviag  been 
anado  by  Nataro  oppoeitea  oa  every  jpoiut :  in  physkjue,  aaab  a  perfect 
eoDtnat  to  tiia  other;  wliila  as  to  habits  and  thoQjghts,  **tbejwevaalwa«i 
alinsing  ei^h  oilier's  optnioos  and  practices ;  and  jFst  naaor  a  whit  taa 
less  absorbed  in  each  other's  society :  in  fact,  the  very  contrariety  soosfiad 
to  unite  them."||  In  another  work  Mrs.  Stowe  introduces  her  desciiption 
of  the  chnmsinp  betweaa  £dward  Clsjton  and  Frank  fiusael  by  tho 


*  " Ebbo  is  proud,  practical,  and  warlike,  while  Fri:  Irauni  is  of  the  poetical 
or  po€tico-re1i<7ious  temperament.  Scnrccly  could  two  characters  be  more  dis- 
similar, but  it  is  skilfully  contrived  tliat  the  strength  of  each  is  the  proper  sup- 
plement of  the  weakness  of  tfie  ctiier." — 8aL  JRemew,  xxL  888. 

The  distinction  in  temperament  of  the  two  brothers,  a 9  defined  above,  may 
xemind  the  reader  of  the  parallel  instance,  in  Scolt's  ^  Moaastexy,"  of  H&ibert 
and  IBflward  CAsadiDDfai^. 

t  WahlTerwandtschaften,  c.  iv. 

i  "  That  is  Htni  better  if  applied  to  Proyidence,  which  associates  men  of  dif- 
ferent  and  contrary  qualities,  in  order  to  make  a  more  perfect  syitem."— ^Pope's 
airaotations  on  boc4c  xrii.  of  his  translation  of  lha  Uisd. 

§  Les  Confessions,  2™«  partie,  line  fiL 

11  Uncle  Tom's  Gabm,  ch.  xziiL 
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Mmtrlc,  ikftt  whereas  it  u  loppofed  l»y  many  that  friendship  is  belt 
Ibiinded  upon  similarity  of  ehancter,  oliservation  teaches  that  it  is  more 

commonly  a  anion  of  opposites,  in  which  each  party  is  attracted  by  some- 
thin  c  wanting  in  himself.*  Tickler's  incidental  obiter  dictum  in  tho 
Nodes,  when  the  Shepherd  is  dilating*  on  his  dogs  and  their  affinities, 
that  he  "  thought  there  had  been  no  friendihip  among  dogs,"  instantly 
brings  down  upon  him  the  Shepherd's  assurance,  "Then  you  thocht 
tpfiBg— for  my  aftou  Joe  aiio  anithor  liko  trnfehora,  especially  wbiii  tbcy 
•re  no  like  ene  eiiitiier,  keing  indeed  in  that  reepeet  just  like  ni  men ;  for 
nae  twa  human  bmngs  ire  mair  unlike  ither,  physically,  morally,  and 
intellectually,  than  you  and  me,  Mr.  Tickler,  and  yet  dinna  we  loe  ene 
anither  like  brithors?"  To  which  affectionate  appeal,  of  course  long- 
Timothy  cordially  responds  with  a  ready  "  We  do,  we  do,  my  dearest 
Shepherd."t — Miss  Cornelia  Knight,  in  her  account  of  the  close  attach- 
ment between  Pere  Jacquier  (who  in  his  youth  had  intrigued  with  Car- 
dinal Alberoni,  and  lived  with  Voltaire  and  Mme.  du  Chitelet)  and  so 
diffennUy  eonstitated  a  being  as  le  Siiemr,f  talis  nt  they  agreed  eo 
perfectly  oeeause  they  had  the  same  general  views  and  tlia  same  goodness 
of  principle,  with  diametrically  opposite  dispositionB.  **  Le  Sueur  had  all 
the  judgment,  patience,  and  exactness  necessary  for  the  great  work  they 
had  in  hand,  and  Jacquier  all  the  rreniiis,  fire,  and  penetration.  In  their 
social  intercourse,  this  opposition  ot  qualities  kept  them  from  interfering 
with  each  other's  wav  of  life,  and  the  loss  of  such  a  friend  as  Le  Sueur 
was  never  repaired  to  tiie  i>urvivor."§  Mr.  Lockhart'9  delightful  record 
of  the  loving  companionship  between  Sir  Walter  Soott  and  Wtlfiam 
Efiiklne^  inelndes  the  remark  that  their  case  was  no  eontradictHm  to  iho 
old  sa^ng,  that  the  most  attached  comrades  are  often  very  unlike  each 
other  m  diarseter  and  temperament.  ||  Sir  Thomas  FoweU  (then  Hr.) 
Buxton,  writing  home  from  London  lu  1823,  reports  progress:  "You 
cannot  think  how  affectionate  VViiberforce  was  when  I  called  on  him  yes- 
terday. I  think  it  odd  that  we  should  suit  so  well,  having  hardly  one 
quality  in  common. But  then  they  had  intensely  m  common  the  one 
absormog  resolve  to  agitate  for  negro  emancipaUon. 

Lord  Cookhnrn  says  of  Jeffrey  and  Iiis  nsi  friend  for  lifo,  -Boberk 
Morehead,  the  simple,  humble,  pious,  benevolent  Reetor  of  Easinffhani) 
that  no  two  creatures  of  the  same  species  could  be  more  unlike ;  but  in 
mutual  regard  they  were  entirely  one.** — A  judicious  French  critic  oh* 
serves  of  Alfierl  and  Ugo  Foscolo,  that  the  resemblances  of  their  respec- 
tive characters  were  too  pronounced  for  the  two  men  ever  to  become 
intimate :    Ce  n^est  pas  la  similitude  des  esprits  et  des  &mes,  c'est  leur 


^  Dred,  cli.iL  f  Nodes  Ambroiiann,  vd.  Iv.  p.  9fi. 

J  Both  reverend  fathers  are,  or  once  tipon  a  time  (helas!)  wsn^  known  in 
KiMgland,  as  the  best  of  contemporary  commentators  on  Newton* 

(T  Jownala,  &c.,  of  Miss  Cornelia  Knight,  vol.  ii.  p.  241. 
*  II  And  as  regards  Scott  and  Erskine,  "  the  mere  physical  contrast  was  as 
strong  as  well  could  >h'" — a  point  worth  notice,  inasmuch  as  Erskine  is  said  to 
have  been  the  only  man  in  whose  society  Scott  took  great  pleasure,  durmg  the 
moce  vigorous  part  of  his  Mi,  that  had  neither  constitution  nor  inclinatiOD 
ftr  any  of  the  rough  bodilj  essidsss  in  which  he  delighted.— life  of  Scottb 

1  lift  of  Buxton,  ch.TiiL  **  Life  of  Lord  Jeffirey,  L  eOl 
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mtntte  qui  nattre  et  perp^tue  I'ainitid.***  Riehafdaon'f  liiii  How« 
attributes  bar  cordial  intimacy  with  Olarisia^  ia  a  mmn  dag^ree^  to  tfaair 

radical  differences  in  character. 

Professor  H.  Reed,  in  his  observatMHia  on  the  intimacy  betvaan  Falstaff 
and  Prince  Hal,  adverts  to  the  common  impression  that  the  gympnthvof 
friendship,  or  even  of  companionsliip,  is  proof  of  similarity  of  character: 
that  men  become  friends  and  companions  only  because  they  are  alike; 
and  tiiat  no  friendship  can  be  permanent  unless  it  be  founded  upon 
•tfon^  and  oompleta  Msemblance  of  cbaiaoter  and  disposition.  That 
there  must  be  some  kind  of  oongeniality,  he  admtta  as  undottbtedly  tnu^ 
but  contends  that,  with  certain  resemblances  of  mind  and  feeling^t  thara 
nay  he  a  dissimilarity,  which,  so  from  being  a  hindrance  to  the 
strength  of  friendship,  will  engender  a  more  real  and  abiding  affection, 
because  the  two  parties  are  not  minutely  and  identically  alike.  The  reason 
for  this  congenial  induence  of  a  certain  unlikeness  in  character,  the  Pro- 
fessor takes  to  be  perhaps  simply  this,  that  one  party,  waoting  some 
quality  of  mind  or  feeling,  and  conscious  oi  that  want,  has  it  supplied  by 
we  difFcfently  constituted  chaiacter  of  the  friend  or  companion.  And  lie 
illostmtcs  his  position  by  ating  the  Iriendship  of  Hamlet  with  Horatio^ 
who  "  resemble  each  other  in  the  excellent  moral  purity  and  manliness  of 
their  character,"  but  are  utterly  unlike  in  many  points  of  intellectual  con* 
stitution  and  habits  of  feeling.  "  Hamlet  is  full  of  philosophy,  of  poetry; 
meditative,  sensitive  to  the  highest  de^^rco, — the  equipoise  of  his  nature 
disturbed  by  what  befals  him ;  on  rlie  other  hand,  Horatio  has  not  a 
particle  of  the  poeticalj  or  philosophical  constitution  or  temperament;  he 
IS  one  of  the  most  matter-of-fact  persons  conceivable,  with  strong  and 

Knuine  flings,  but  with  those  {eeliugs  imperturbably  adjusted  and 
lanced  ;  and  it  is  exactly  in  this  particular  that  he  is  the  appropriate 
friend  of  Hamlel^  as  Hamlet  himself  feels,'*— taking  Horatio  for  his 
chosen  iriend,  because  he  finds  in  his  sober-minded,  judicious  character 
something  that  makes  np  for  his  own  infirmity  of  over-sensitiveness.  So 
argues  Professor  Reed  in  his  Lectures  on  j£iiq-lish  History  4  i*^  ^bo 
after  series  on  Tragic  I'oetry  lie  resumes  the  argument,  and  expands  the 
illustration  :  The  friendship  of  Hamlet  and  Horatio  is  one  of  those— 
snch  as  may  be  observed  in  actual  lifo-^ounded  not  only  upon  sympathies, 
but  upon  harmonious  contrasts  of  charaotei^— 4he  qualities  of  one  party 
happily  felt  as  supplying  something  wanting  in  the  other."  The  Prince^ 
conscious  of  his  own  disposition — imaginatively  apprehensive,  deeply 
meditative,  overwrought  with  speculation  and  poetry — "feels  that  ha 
has  a  better  friend,  a  safer  counsellor, "§  in  a  coofidaot  of  Horatio's 
**  more  of  an  antique  Roman's"  make. 

A  strict  similarity  of  character,  Mr.  Carlyle  argues,  is  not  necessary, 
or  perhaps  very  favourable,  to  friendship.  To  render  it  complete,  he  says, 
esdi  party  must  no  doubt  be  competent  to  understand  tne  other,  and 
both  be  possessed  of  dispositions  kindred  in  their  great  lineaments ;  but 
the  pleasure  of  comparing  our  ideas  and  emotions  is  heightened,  when 

*  PhiUr^te  Cbaales,  Portraits  Coatemporains. 

t  Query, — not  a  particle  of  the  poetical  in  the  man  who  speaks  as  Horatio 
speaks  in  the  very  first  scene  of  the  first  act  of  Somlttf 
t  ReifTTi  of  Henry  the  Fifth.   (Lect.  viL) 
i  Lectures  on  Tragic  Poetry,  iii. 
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there  k  'tSceMs  m  im1!k«iiMi.''  ^l^e  bum  MDtiaitDta^  diffinni 
opinusoB/'  BovneM  eonoeivM  to  be  A»  bcit  SMtarHii  of  IfModilnp:  k* 

ciproclty  of  kind  words  and  acdoiM  is  nKnooffMtoal  tlian  all.  Luther,  it 
is  added)  'Moved  Melanohtfaeo ;  Johnson  was  not  more  the  friend  of 

Edmund  Burke  than  of  poor  old  Dr.  Levitt.'  *    And  as  Lntlier  and 
MelancVithDn,  among  the  foremost  "Reform's,  were  mutually  attracted, 
BO  of  the  minor  brethren  were  Gicolampadius  and  Farel — of  whom 
D'Aubig-ne  says  that  seldom  have  two  men  come  together  of  more  op- 
posite cliaracter :  one  all  gentleness,  the  other  all  impetuosity  ;  yet  fifom 
the  tint  mottent  these  twatn  fek  themeWes  boaoa  together  for  ew^ 
Gibbon  professes  to  have  often  wondered  how  two  men,  so  opposite  in 
their  tempers  and  pursuits  as  Lord  ShefficAd  and  himse!^,  '*  should  have 
imhibed  so  longf  and  lively  a  propensity  for  each  other/* J    Bat  why 
Aonld  he?    Th<»  paradox  has  so  long  been  almost,  accepted  for  a  truism. 
— >Tohn  Howard's  bioprrapher  tells  us  of  the  intimacy,  from  boyhood,  be- 
tween tliat  philantliropist  and  Price,  that,  as  schoolfellows,  they  were 
utterly  unlike,  both  in  appearance  and  character :  Howard  being  slow, 
siokly,  rich  ;  Price  quick,  robust,  poor ;  Howard  a  aiisnt»  diffident,  oo- 
nomed  boy, — Friee  the  loud,  seR-sofllcing;,  dMnmeeriDg  king  of  the 
school.      Yet  tiiMe  two  youths,  so  widely  sepnatsd  Uk  other  things, 
were  drawn  together  by  the  common  hood  of  strong  clmaotcr,"§  and 
through  all  the  storm  and  trial  of  a  long  public  life,  remained  staunch  m 
their  attachment.     Strong-  character  on  the  one  side,  and  weak  on  the 
other,  w  peril  a  ps  quite  as  often,  or  often  er,  a  predisposing  cause  or 
favour  iltle  ooiiditiDn  for  the  formation  of  such  friendships.     Mr.  Dickens 
shrewdly  obiierves  of  the  intimacy  that  sprang  up  between  Martin 
CUnuriewit  and  Tom  Pinch,  that,  sueh  as  it  was,  this  firieadafatp  hsd 
within  it  tnore  VMy  materials  of  enduraeoe  than  many  a  swwn  bfothsr* 
hood  that  hai  been  rich  in  promise  ;  for  so  long  as  the  one  party  foimd 
a  pleasure  in  patronising,  and  the  oUier  in  being  patronised  (which  was 
in  the  very  essence  of  their  respective  characters),  it  was  oF  aJl  possible 
events  nmonf^  the  lenst;  probable,  that  the  twin  demon?,  Envv  and  Pride, 
would  ever  arise  between  them.     "  So  in  very  mimy  cases  ot  friendship, 
or  what  passes  for  it,  the  old  axiom  is  reversed,  and  like  clings  to  unlike 
m<Hre  than  to  like."||    A  dead-and-gone  writer  of  Mr.  Dickens's  school, 
when  he  makes  ftst  friends  of  Howker  and  young  Marston  Lynch,  than 
whom  *'two  chaiacters  more  dissimilar  conld  scarcely  be  imagined," — 
kefets  to  the    good  deal"  that  has  been  written  about  the    likings  of 
the  unlike" — tiiie  faet  that  clever  people  should  attach  themselves  to 
inferior  natures  haring  been  considered  a  phenomenon  worthy  of  various 
explanatory  theories.  "  The  glorious  democratic  principle  of  the  affections 
is  generally  here  lost  Bight  of.  ^Xhy  do  wise  and  great  men  love  children 
—or  dogs?"^    Lord  Ly tton,  again,  makes  Duke  William  (tlie  Cou- 
queror)  genuinely  affectionate,  almost  to  admiration,  tows^ds  King 
Edwai^  (the  Oonfeesor),  saying:  **lt  is  e?erthe  esse  witii  stem  ana 


*  Carlyle's  Life  of  Schiller,  part  ii. 

f  History  of  the  Refermation,  b.  xii.  ch.  x. 

i  Gibbon  to  Lord  Sheffield,  August,  1789. 

I  IMxon^s  IMsof  Howard,  ch.  1 

II  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  vU« 
%  Marstoa  X^ncb,  ch.  ir.  ' 
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stormy  spirits,  that  the  meek  ones  which  oootrMt  wiih  them  atesL 

strangely  into  their  nfTections."* 

Dr.  Joliri  Brou  II,  iti  his  record  of  tlie  coixiial  attachment  that  bound 
together  liis  venerable  father  of  the  same  name,  and  style  (only  that 
Doctor  John,  senior,  was  of  divinity, — the  younger,  of  medicine),  and 
Mr.  Robert  Johnstone  of  Biggar, — argues  that  the  Tery  difference  of 
their  mentsl  tempers  and  com^exions  draw  them  togethar«-**the  one  un- 
patient,  nervous,  earnest,  instant,  swift,  Tehenent»  regardless  of  exertioo^ 
Deut  on  his  goal,  like  a  thorough-bred  racer,  pressing  to  I2i6  mark;  tho 
other  leisurely  to  slowness  and  provokingness.  If  in  a  certain  sense  we 
may  ]<no\v  a  man  by  his  fi  iL  ii  Is,  it  is,  according-  to  Dr.  John  Brown,  that 
a  man  chooses  his  friends  from  harmony,  not  from  sameness,  just  as  we 
would  rather  sing  in  parts  than  all  sing'  the  air.  "  One  man  fits  into  the 
mlud  of  another  not  by  meeting  his  points,  but  by  duvetaiiingj  eacli  iiuds 
in.  the  other  what  he  ^n  a  douUe  sense  wants,"f 

And  as  in  friendship,  so  in  love.   Horace  may  say 

Sk>  visasft  Yeneri ;  cm  phMset  mi][MieB 
Ponnas  atque  aniinos  sub  juga  aenea 

SfiBvo  mittere  cum  joco.J 

But  the  freak  of  the  goddess  is  not  too  hastily  to  be  set  down  M  syste- 
matically cmel  or  savage.    True  Uiat»  as  Portia  words  it, 

 In  companions 

Tiiat  do  converse  and  waste  the  time  together, 
Whose  souls  do  bear  an  et^ual  yoke  oi"  love. 
There  must  be  needs  a  l&e  proportion 
Of  lineanents,  of  manners,  and  of  Bpiiit,§ 

of  a  certain  land  and  to  a  certain  eactent.  Bat  many  a  lass  observant 
oaan  than  Chamfort  has  observed  within  his  circle  of  experience^  the  same 
general  result  noted  down  by  Cliamfort  in  his  studies  of  character:  "  M. 
et  Madame  d'Angeviler,  M.  et  Madame  Necker  paraissent  deux  couples 
uniques,  chacun  dans  son  genre.  On  croirait  que  chacua  d'eux  conveuait 
a  I'autre  exclusivement,  et  que  Tamour  ne  peut  aller  plus  loin.  Je  les 
ai  etudics,  et  j'ai  trouv^  qu'ils  se  tenaient  tres-peu  par  le  cosur;  et  que, 
quani,  au  caiaciure,  il^  ue  so  tenaient  quo  pax  des  couti'astes."|l  Bishop 
Bnrgess,  when  he  was  yet  pUda  Mister,  used  to  meet  Dr.  Falejr  soma- 
times  at  Auddand  Castle,  and  amusedly  admired  ihe  Dean^  frank 
candour  and  dry  sImpUcity  as  contrasted  with  the  ^'diaequious  com^ 
plaisance'*  of  other  of  Bishop  Bandngton*s  guests.  One  day  Hm.  Bar- 
rington  was  expatiating  with  eloquence  upon  the  happiness  of  a  certain 
wedded  pair,  whose  days,  she  saic],  passed  in  unbroken  harmony,  so 
entirely  did  they  think  alike  on  all  subjects.  "  How  delightful!"  "  How 
enviable  were  the  notes  of  admiration  freely  accorded  by  the  li^teuurs 
m  geiieral  j  but  Paley  held  his  peace.    Chafiad  at  length  by  bis  xeserve^ 

*  This  principle  of  human  nature  can  alone,  Lord  Lyt  ton  contends,  account  for 
the  cntliusia<'tic  devotion  which  the  mild  sufiTcrings  q£  the  SaviOttT  awoke  in  the 
fiercest  exteniiiajitors  ui  thu  j^orth. — Harold,  ch.  L 

t  Horse  Subsecivee:  Letter  to  John  Cairns,  DJO^  jmmmi. 

X  Carmin.,  lib.  i.  33. 

§  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  IL  Sc.  4. 
II  Chamlivt,  Csmt^  et  Poctrsiti. 
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the  hostess  appealed  to  him  hy  name :  But,  Dr.  Paley,  what  do  you 
My  to  ii  r  "  Mighty  flat.  Madam/'*  was  the  Doetor^s  pithy  respomt. 
For  ev«n  in  the  dose  and  life-long  rehition  of  man  and  wife,  Profettor 

Reed  holds  it  reasonable  to  believe  that  sotno,  he  will  not  say  positiva 
**  differences"  of  character,  but  varieties  of  disposition,  do  effectually 
strengthen  the  affection  due  to  that  vow,  which,  in  Spenser*s  fine  phrase, 
"would  endless  matrimony  make.'f  Clayton  the  younger,  in  Mrs. 
Stowe's  tale  of  the  Dismal  Swamp,  professes  himself  not  to  want  a  wife 
who  will  be  a  mere  mirror  of  his  opinions  and  sentiments;  he  would 
rather  not  have  an  innocent  theet  ot  blotting-pa^er,  as  he  expresses  it, 
meekly  sneking  np  all  he  says,  and  giving  just  a  lamter  impreseion  of  hit 
ideas.  He  wants  a  wife  for  an  alterative — believiog  that  all  the 
nTacities  of  life  lie  in  differences.  But  surely,  his  siater  objects,  one 
wants  one's  friends  to  be  congenial  ?  "  So  we  do,"  he  assents ;  "  and 
there  is  nothing- in  the  world  so  congenial  as  differences  To  be  sure,  the 
diflerences  must  be  harmonious.  In  music,  now,  for  instance,  one  doesn't 
•want  a  repetition  of  the  same  notes,  but  different  notes  that  chord 
Isay,  even  diiicords  are  indispensable  to  coLuplete  harmony."^  In 
Hftdnne  de  Stall's  description  of  the  strange  and  powerful  sympathy 
that  exists  between  Oswald  and  Corinne,  we  read :  Their  tastes  were 
not^  the  same ;  their  opinions  rarely  accorded ;  yet  in  the  centre  of  each 
soul  dwelt  kindred  mysteries,  drawn  from  one  source  and  hence  thor 
mutual  attraetion.   To  apply  a  stanaa  of  Mr.  Coventry  Fatmore*s : 

like  and  like  chime,  same  and  same  jar ; 

If  she  to  womanhood  is  true. 
To  manhood  he,  their  feelings  are 

In  difference  nuttch'd,  like  red  and  bhie.{) 

M.  Dumas,  in  accounting  for  the  sudden  passion  felt  by  Lewi?  the 
Fourteenth  for  Madame — after  sneeriugly  supposing  that  j^hysiology 
would  explain  it  by  some  hackneyed  common-place  reasons— is  satisfied 
with  remarking,  that  Madame  had  the  most  beantifiil  black  eyes  in  the 
world)  while  Lewis's  eyes,  as  beautiful,  were  blue;  and  that  while  she 
was  laughter-loA dug  and  unreserved  in  her  manners,  he  was  melanclio^y 
and  diffident.  *'  Summoned  to  meet  each  other,  for  the  first  time,  ii[  ( 
the  grounds  of  interest  and  common  curiosity,  these  two  opposite  natures 
were  naturally  influenced  by  tlie  contact  of  their  reciprocal  contradictions 
of  character,"^  Having  described  my  Lady  Gorgon  as  looking  the 
mother  of  a  regiment  of  grenadier  guards — resembling  in  person  one  of 
her  &ther,  the  brewer's  heavy,  healthy,  broad-fianked,  Roman-nossdi 
white  dray-horses — Mr.  Thackeray  counts  it  **  needless  to  say,  after 
entering  so  largely  into  a  description  of  Lady  Gorgon,  that  her  husband 
was  a  little,  shrivelled,  weaien-faced  creature,  eight  inches  shorter  than 
her  ladyship.  This  is  the  way  of  the  world,  as  every  cin<>1e  reader  of  thiS 
book  must  have  lemaikcd;  for  frolic  love  delights  to  join  giants  and 
pigmies  of  different  sexes  in  the  bonds  of  matrimony."**    In  another  of 

♦  Harford's  Life  of  Bishop  Burgess,  cli.  xv. 

t  English  History  as  iUnstrated  by  Shakapeare,  lect.  vii. 

t  Dred,  ch.  iiL  §  Oorinne,  L  xv.  ch.  i. 

1)  The  Angel  in  the  House,  Epilogue  to  book  L 

^  T.c  Vicomte  de  Bragelonne,  ch.  clx. 
The  Bedford-row  Conspiracy,  cb,  i. 
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his  works,  Mr.  Thackeray  assures  us  that  if  his  gentle  Miss  Hetty  liad 
bad  aoythiog  of  tho  Tirago  in  her  oompomtlon,  she  would  no  donbl  hafe 
tdno  a  fancy  to  a  soft  young  fellow  with  a  literary  torn,  or  a  genius  for 
playing  the  flute,  according  to  the  laws  of  contrast  and  nature  pnmded 
in  those  cases.  *^  And  who  has  not  heard,"  he  asks,  '*how  great,  strong 
men  have  an  affinity  for  frail,  tender  little  women;  how  tender  little 
women  are  attracted  by  great,  honest,  strong  men  ;  and  how  your  burly 
heroes  and  champions  of  war  are  constantly  henpecked  r"*  Mr.  Tenny- 
gOn,  in  one  of  his  early  idyls,  which  tells  how  poet  and  Eustace  from  the 
^ity  went  to  see  the  Gardener's  Daughter,  has  this  passage  to  the  point : 

My  Eustace  might  have  sat  for  Hercules ; 
80  musctilar  he  spread,  so  broad  of  breast. 
^    He,  by  some  law  that  holds  in  love,  aud  draws 

The  greater  to  the  lesser,  long  desured  ' 
A  certain  miracle  of  symmetry, 
A  miniature  of  loveliness,  all  grace 
Summ'd  np  and  closed  in  Iittle.f 

So  in  one  of  Mr.  Procter*s  dramatie  dialogues : 

Hsrd.  I  thought  thou  lov*dst  a  rose-cheek*d  girl,  and  merry; 

A  laugher  of  s  i  \  1 1  v.n  summers ;  saoh  ^ere  are :  ^ 

But  s/ie  is  paler  than  a  primrose  morning, 

When  Winter  weds  witu  Spring ! 
Qiul.     "  'Tis  all  the  better. 

It  is  my  natnie  to^  abhor  in  others 

That  HghtnOB  which  doth  please  me  in  myself. 

T  love  not  mine  own  parallel.    The  old  giants, 

Who  stood  as  tali  as  trees,  lov'd  Uttle  women. 

Or  there's  no  truth  in  fable.   Thus  do  I :  ^ 

I  love  a  sober  face,  a  modest  eye, 

A  step  demure^  a  mien  as  giaye  as  mfcue.^ 

So,  again,  in  the  most  popular  of  Sheridan  Knowle8*s  dramas,  where 
Sir  Thomas  Clifford  indulges  in  this  flight  of  blank  veraifloation : 

In  joinin|^  contrasts  lieth  love's  delight. 

Complexion,  stature,  nature,  mateth  it 

Not  with  their  kinds,  but  with  their  opposites. 

Hence  hands  of  snow  in  palms  of  naaA  lie; 

The  form  of  Hercules  affects  the  sylph's ; 

And  breasts  that  case  the  lion's  fear-proof  heart 

Find  their  meet  lodge  in  arms  where  tremors  dwell.  § 

Of  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton's  recent  Cumfarian  story] |  a  discerning  critic 
observed,  that  no  one  who  did  not  believe  in  the  theory  of  lovinf^  hy 
contraries  would  suppose  tiiat  so  gusty  and  morbid  a  being  as  the  heroine 
could  see  anything  to  admire  in  a  clear-voiced  young  rector,  with  his 
clerical  costume,  smooth  tranquil  face,  aud  notiuuij  oi  duty. 

Miiiam  lemoostiatci  with  Donatello,  in  Mr.  Hawthome*a  Bomance  of 
Honte  Beni,  *'  Why  should  you  love  me,  foolish  hoy  ?  We  have  no 
piAats  of  sympathy  at  all.  There  are  not  two  creatures  more  unUke^  in 
tins  wide  world,  than  you  and  L'*  "  You  aft  yonrself,  and  I  am  Dona- 
tello," he  replies.  Therefore  I  love  you.  There  needs  no  other 
reason."  And  certainly,  remarks  the  author,  there  was  no  better  or  more 

*  Hie  Virginians,  cfa.  Izii.  f  The  Gardener's  Daughter. 

1  Dramatic  Fragments,  by  Barry  Cornwall,  No.  137. 
§  The  Hunchback,  Act  I.  Sc.  3.  ||  Lizsde  Lorton  of  Greyrigg, 
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explicable.  For  although  it  might  have  been  imagined  that  Donatello't 
unsophisticated  heart  would  be  more  readily  attracted  to  a  feminine 
ODatute  of  eleer  simplieity  Gke  hk  own,  than  to  one  abeady  turbid  with 
grief  or  wrong,  as  Miriam's  seemed  to  be, — perhaps,  on  the  other  hand^ 
Us  character  needed  the  dark  element,  which  it  found  in  her."*  Them 
is  subsequently  a  conversation  betwem  Hilda  and  Kenyon,  touching  the 
possibility  of  their  friend  Miriam  being  won  by  poor  half-witted  Dona- 
tello.  "  Is  there  the  slightest  chance  of  his  winning  iMiriam's  affections?" 
suggests  the  sculptor.  And  Mikla  repudiates  the  notion  with  scorn* 
j^liriam  :  bhe,  so  accouiph:>hed  and  gifted !  and  he,  a  rude,  uncultivated 
boy  I  I^o,  no,  no  !'*  But  Kenyon  is  not  so  positively  negative  as  all  that, 
and  reminds  Hilda  that  people  of  high  intellectual  endowments  do  not 
require  similar  ones  in  those  they  love.t  towards  the  close  of  the 

story,  the  remark  is  made  of  Hilda's  own  affection  for  the  sculptor,  that 
in  him  she  found  both  cougeniality  and  variety  of  taste,  and  likenesses 
and  difTerenf^es  of  character;  these  being  as  essential  as  those  to  any 
poignancy  of  mutual  emotion.}  One  may  apply  what  Eliante^  in  MoUere, 
says  of  a  certain  couple  : 

Cola  fait  assez  voir  qne  I'amoiir,  dans  les  copurs, 
Is'est  pas  toujours  produit  par  uu  rapport  d'iiuiueurs; 
£t  tontes  oes  laisons  de  donees  sympathies 
Dans  oet  exemple^  se  troavent  d6inentie8.§ 

Black  men,  Blchaidson's  tedious-sprightly  Lady  G.  has  heard  re- 
marked, like  fair  women ;  fair  men,  black  women ;  and  tempers,  she  teUs 

the  Hon.  Miss  Byron,  suit  best  with  contraries.  Were  we  all,  she  says, 
to  like  tlip  same  person  equally,  we  should  be  for  ever  engaged  in  broils; 
adverting  to  her  own  instance,  my  lady  observe?,  "  So.  my  lord,  I  cini::;  a 
soft  mau,  fell  in  love,  if  it  please  you,  with  a  saucy  woman, "||  which  her 
ladyship  certainly  and  rather  ostentatiously  is, — tant  pis  pour  my  lord, 
"SSx.  Banim  assigns  as-one  canse  of  Anck  Awling's  subjugation  by  Bridget 
Heart-— in  one  of  the  O'Hara  Faauly  Tales— that  she  was  An£rV 
negative — he  being  as  tall  and  lean  as  she  was  short  and  stout^T-^nd  the 
two  presenting  in  juxtaposition  the  most  salient  possible  of  contrasts  in 
every  feature  as  well  as  in  entire  form.  Theodore  Hook  assumes  it  to  be 
the  pride  of  a  little  man  to  have  a  large  wife,  and  the  taste  of  a  tall  man 
to  possess  a  slioit  one;  a  fair  woman,  he  says,  admires  a  dark  Lothario, 
while  u  bright-eyed  brunette  dehghts  in  "  blazing  away  upon  a  fair 
Romeo."  A  learned  man,  he  goes  on  to  say,  eschews  a  blue  partner;  he 
relaxes  into  ease  in  ihe  company  of  Us  ocdinariiy-ediieated  oetten-half, 
and  reposss  from  his  graver  studies  in  the  agreeable  eommon-plaoss  of  an 
intelligent  hat  not  erudite  associate ;  while  the  learned  lady  prefers  the 
plodding  spouse,  and  never  desires  that  he  should  meddle  with  her  arts 
and  sciences.**  In  another  u  ork.jt  Mr,  Hook  repeats  the  discourse  almost 
word  for  word,  on  the  tlierue  oF  love  being  made  up  of  contraries. 

Miss  Austen  makes  Jbauny  Price  deprecate,  to  i>ir  Thomas  Bertram, 
the  notion  of  an  alliance  between  Crawford  and  her :  "  We  are  so  totally 
nnlike;  so  veiy,  veiy  diffigrent  in  all  our  inclinations  and  ways,  that  I 

Transformation,  ch.  ix.  f  ^bul>i  ch.  xiL  %  lUd.,  cb.  zlL 

S  Le  Misanthrope,  Acte  IV.  Sc.  1. 
\  Historj  of  Sir  Charles  GnmdiBon,  vol.  t.  letter  zxzviiL 

•[  Crolioore  of  the  Bill-hook,  ch.  xii.  ♦*  Jack  Biag,  du  L 

tt  5ayiii^  and  Doingi^  Second  Series:  Doubts  and  Jg'eais,  ch.  iL  . 
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Moader  it  w  quite  impowible  we  should  eiver  be  tolerably  happy  togc  tiicr, 
efen  if  I  conla  like  him.   There  noYer  were  two  people  more  diisiroilar. 

We  have  not  one  tute  in  commoD.  We  should  be  miserable."  To 
which  Sir  Thooms  replies  tliat  sl^  is  nuitaken  ;  that  the  dissimilarity  is 
not  so  strong" ;  and  that  what  of  it  does  exist,  dnes  not  in  the  smallest 
degree  make  against  the  probability  of  their  hnppinefia  together.  '*  I  am 
myself  convinced,"  exclaims  the  old  Lrentleinan,  "that  it  is  rather  a 
favourable  circumstance.  I  am  perfectly  persuaded  that  the  tempers  had 
Iwtter  be  unlike ;  I  mean  unlike  in  the  flow  of  the  spirits,  in  the  mannersy 
in  the  indtnaftion  for  much  or  little  company,  in  the  propensity  to  talk  or 
to  be  silent,  to  be  eiave  er  to  be  gey."  Some  oppontioo  here  is.  Sir 
Thomas  is  thonroghly  oooTmoed,  fnendly  to  matrimoiiisi  heppiness.  He 
excludes  extremely  as  a  matter  of  course;  and  a  close  resemblance  in  all 
those  points  would  be  the  likeliest  way,  in  his  opinion^  to  produce  an 
extreme.  In  short,  and  in  his  stately  way,  he  pronounces  a  counteract  ion, 
gentle  and  continual,  to  be  the  best  safeg'uard  of  manners  htkI  conduct.* 
There  is^  a  weil-matched  pair  iu  ona  of  Mi-.  Ilauuay  '^  tictiom,  of  whom 
«e  leid  that  the  meideiit  tiioog^  like  the  mao  in  importanl  and  esiential 
ngpeets,  had  yet  mm  sentiaieiit,  more  devotioo,  and  fiw  move  poetiy  ; 
m  thoogh  it  iinot  trae,  remarks  this  author,  that  people  love  eaen  other 
Ueanse  they  are  opposite,  it  is  true  that  the  ebrongest  affectioni  are  be- 
tween those  who,  being  like  in  essentials,  are  different  in  many  other 
things^  A  white  rose  and  a  red  rose  twine  more  prettily  together  than 
two  similar  roses,  and,  likewise,  than  two  quite  distinct  flowers.'*  In  a 
subsequent  chapter  of  the  same  work  we  have  a  tliird  person  recomniend- 
iag  this  particular  damsel  to  this  particular  swain ;  because  one  should 
mairy  a  person  whose  nature  is  a  kind  of  oomplement  of  one%  own,  and 
yet  one  like  tie  at  hesit.'t 

Scott's  Mordaunt  Mertoun  is  cooieBBedly  mistaken  in  supposing  that 
Cleveland  was  likely  to  be  disagreeable  to  Minna  Troil,  on  account  of  the 
opposition  of  their  characters  in  so  many  material  pnrticulnrs.  ad  his 
knowiedjre  of  the  world  been  a  little  more  extensive,  he  mio^iit  Ikivc  ob- 
served,  says  Sir  Walter,  that  as  unions  are  often  formed  between  couples 
differing  in  complexiuu  and  stature,  the^  take  place  still  more  frequently 
betireen  persons  totally  differing  in  foehngs,  in  tastes,  in  pursuits,  and  in 
understanding;  ^  and  it  would  not  be  saying,  perhaps,  too  much,  to  aver, 
that  two*thtras  of  the  marriages  around  us  have  been  contracted  betwixt 
pSESODS,  who,  judging  a  prhrif  we  should  have  thought  had  scarce  anv 
charms  ^r  each  other."|  Elena  della  Torre,  in  l£r,  Qsnry  Tsylors 
dramatic  poem,  thus  instructs  her  attendant : 

But  marie  jou  tins,  Cecile :  your  grave  and  Wise 
And  melancholy  men,  if  they  have  souls, 
Aj8  commouly  they  have,  susceptible 
Of  all  impreseions,  lavish  most  tiieir  love 
Upon  the  blithe  and  sportivej  and  on  such 
As  yield  their  want  and  chase  their  sad  excess 
With  jocund  salutatLons,  mmble  talk. 
And  buoyant  bearing.  § 


*  Mansfield  Park,  ch.  zxxir.        f  ^ustaoo  Oonysrs,  ch.  eta.  zzx. 

+  The  Pirate,  ch.  xiii. 

\  PhiUp  van  Artevelde,  Second  Part,  Act  V.  Sc.  1. 
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Whatever  may  be  the  vices  of  the  Itah'ans,  I  think  you  will  allow 
tJiat  they  are  not  deficient  in  hospitality  and  kindness  to  strangers.  I 
flhould  lie  inclined  to  aay  that  their  virtue*  were  their  own,  and  that  the 
defects  of  their  character  were  mainly  eaiued  hy  their  system  of  govern- 
ment. Everything  is  done  to  repress  their  energiee  and  to  keep  their 
minds  in  an  obscure  twilight,  not  altogether  forbidding  the  cultivation  of 
their  intellect,  hut  preventing,  as  far  as  possible,  all  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  mental  ])ursuits.  The  clergy  and  the  lawyers  are  the  two  classes 
that  moiiupolise  wliatever  learning-  is  possessed  by  the  nation.  The  inte- 
rests o£  the  former  are  iutimately  bound  up  with  the  maintenance  of  the 
powmr  of  the  praaent  royal  family,  and  of  coorte  the  distribntmn  of 
patronage  mnst  seenre  the  allegianoe  of  a  oonaideTable  portion  of  the 
latter.  Still  it  was  found,  in  the  lata  attempts  to  establish  a  more  libml 
form  of  government,  that  the  lawyers  were  by  no  means  unwilling  to 
have  a  wider  arena  for  the  display  nf  their  talents,  and  many  of  them 
were  able  members  of  the  House  of  Deputies.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
clergy  were,  with  few  exceptions,  opposed  to  change,  dreading  lest  the 
remnant  of  their  property  left  by  the  French  should  be  confiscated.  I 
can  perceive,  by  the  tone  of  conversation  held  by  the  various  classes,  that 
the  clergy  have  lost  the  respect  of  the  educated  part  of  the  community, 
and  that  whatever  calamities  be&l  them  will  not  be  regretted*  While  I 
was  at  Naples,  I  made  myself  acquainted  with  the  univerrity  course  of 
study,  and  in  that  course  nothing  was  left  out  that  could  be  desired. 
Theology,  jurispnidence,  moral  philosopJiy,  literature,  medicine,  natural 
philosophy,  and  mathematics,  were  all  on  the  pro^  rammc ;  all  these  chairs 
were  worthily  represented ;  but  when  I  began  to  inquire  when  and  where 
the  lectureii  were  delivered,  I  saw  that  my  inquiry  was  considered  an  im- 
pertinence!, and  that  most  of  the  programme  was  a  mere  myth.  Juris- 

Srudenee  and  its  concomitant  subjects  might  lead  the  youth  of  Naples  to 
ebate  on  the  various  forms  of  political  government,  and  what  might  not 
result  from  such  a  discussion  ?  Yet  Greek  and  Latin  occupied  a  large 
portion  of  time,  and  some  were  malicious  enough  to  maintain  that  this 
Avas  done  not  without  due  calculation.  In  devoting  so  much  time  to  the 
study  oi  the  classical  languages,  it  was  thought  that  they  would  serve  as 
a  sort  of  bugbear  to  frighten  the  youth  from  entering  upon  a  course  of 
study  which  was  so  indefinitely  prolonged. 

I  left  Nocera  at  an  early  hour  this  morning  with  my  friendly  host,  and 
proceeded  down  the  banks  of  the  SaTuto,  passing  groves  of  molberrieSy 
which  were  growing  in  great  abundance.  Nocera  had  at  one  time  been 
the  seat  of  a  considerable  manufacture  of  silk ;  like  everything  else  in  the 
kingdom,  it  had  dwindled  to  nothing.    The  ruins  of  the  ancient  city 

Tehna  are  found  about  ,  three  miles  kom  Nocera,  close  to  the  sea,  at  a 
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qiot  called  Torre  del  Pitno.  It  had  been  placed  at  the  extreme  point  of 
a  hill,  which  has  the  appearance  of  hanog  been  levelled  by  artificial 

TTjerms ;  little,  however,  remains  of  the  ancient  city,  except  a  few  bricks 
scattered  here  and  there,  and  the  foundations  of  some  buildings.  The 
aqueduct,  which  had  conveyed  water  to  it  from  the  Savuto,  is  still  seen 
in  some  parts  iu  tolerable  preservation.  This  city  must  have  been  of  con- 
fflderable  importance,  as  it  gave  name  to  the  gulf  on  which  it  stood  j 
which  fact  we  leain  from  Thnejdidet  (vi*  104)»  who  tells  vi  that 
G^lippus  the  Laeedamoiiiati,  b.o.  418,  waa  driven  into  it  by  advene 
winds  from  the  coast  of  Sicily.  Strabo  (vi.  255)  informs  ns  that  it  was 
destroyed  by  Hannibal  wliMi  he  found  that  he  could  no  longer  retain  it; 
and  it  proh;\b1y  never  reeoveied  from  this  blow,  though  it  is  mentioned  by 
Pllny  and  Ptolemy. 

I  met  several  sliepherds  at  breakfast  on  excellent  curds,  and  I  was  not 
sorry  to  partake  ot  tlieir  hospitality.  I  bought  a  few  coins  and  terra- 
cotta figures  that  had  been  found  in  this  vicinity.  The  variety  and 
heanty  of  the  silver  coins  of  Terina  move  the  importance  of  the  town, 
and  lielong,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  best  period  of  Greek  art.  There  is 
usually  a  winged  female  figure  cn  the  reverse,  which  is  probably  intended 
for  the  Siren  Ligeia,  who  is  reported  to  have  been  buried  on  a  rocky 
islet,  which  was  pointed  out  to  me,  fin(^  is  known  as  Pietra  dclla  Nave, 
The  Rivale,  a  rivulet  wliich  flows  into  the  sea  opposite,  is  thought  to  be 
the  Ares  of  Lycoplnoii  (v.  730).  I  parted  from  my  host  amidst  the 
ruins  of  Terina,  and  proceeded  with  a  guide  on  my  way  to  Nicastro. 
Oar  dureot  road  would  have  been  across  the  mountains  and  through  the 
eonntry  which  I  had  avoided  yesterday;  the  longer  and  safer  eoorse 
was  preferable.  The  ridge  of  the  Apennines  runs  along  about  a  mile 
firom  the  8!iore,  rising  to  no  considerable  hoght,  and  wooded  to  the 
summit.  After  walkinj^  n  few  mile?,  I  wag  surprised  to  come  upon  a 
house  whose  neat  and  comfortable  look  was  a  strikint:,^  conti*ast  to  the 
"Uninhabited  appearance  of  the  coast  around.  With  us  it  would  have  becEi 
an  unpardonable  rudeness  to  have  intruded  on  a  gentleman  to  whom  you 
had  no  introduction ;  strangers,  however,  are  so  seldom  seen  on  this  re* 
mote  coast,  that  I  did  not  doubt  of  a  favourable  reception.  On  approach- 
ing the  hons^  which  was  surrounded  by  many  of  those  plants  which  only 
grow  with  us  under  protection,  I  was  met  by  two  young  ladies,  whose 
manners  at  once  showed  that  they  had  been  accustomed  to  what  the 
world  calls  good  society.  You  may  imagine  how  much  surprised  they 
were  at  my  appearance,  and  still  more  so  when  I  addressed  them  in 
French,  and  inquired  for  their  father.  They  invited  me  into  the  house, 
and  their  father,  Don  Micheie  Procida,  soon  afterwards  came  forward, 
ttid,  oQ  entering  into  conversation  with  them,  I  found  tbat  they  had  te- 
nded a  considerable  time  in  France*  He  has  a  large  property  here^  which 
be  viiits  ocearionally  with  his  famUy,  spending  the  greater  part  of  his 
time  at  Naples*  They  had  never  heard  of  any  one  travelling  through 
Calabria  in  the  unprotected  state  in  which  I  have  been  proceeding-,  and 
they  Gou]d  scarcely  imaj^ine  it  possible  that  I  could  have  escaped.  The 
old  ger\tleman  pressed  me  to  pass  the  remainder  of  the  day  with  him,  and 
the  )oung  ladies  joined  their  entreaties  with  such  hearty  good  will,  that, 
I  do  assure  ^ou,  it  required  all  my  natural  stoicism  to  keep  to  my  ori- 
ginal iatentums.  I  feel»  however,  tliehaa;t  inereashig  every  day,  and  I 
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am  amdous  to  get  my  face  turned  towaidb  ifae  north.  \9\lStk  unfeigBtd 
regret,  therefore,  I  bade  them  farewell,  and  proceeded  on  my  comsfrmong 
the  coast.  No  words  can  describe  to  yoti  its  desolate  appearance,  and  the 
reflexion  of  the  sun's  rays  from  the  heated  sand  gave  me  some  idea  of 
the  difficuhios  of  travelling  in  the  deserts  of  Africa.  For  a  distance  of 
upwards  of  teu  miles  we  passed  only  a  single  house,  and  here  we  were 
able  to  procure  a  flask  of  miserable  wine.  It  was  a  large  and  gloomy 
boflding,  strongly  banieaded,  in  whieh  I  thoold  have  been  sony  to  pam 
tiha  nigbt».  voA  a«  we  antaved  its  maisiTe  gateway  I  was  surprised  to  &id 
it  ooeapkid  by  a  party  of  men  deeply  engaged  io  eonfersation.  Thej 
•lartsd  up  hastily,  and  waited  in  siWoce  to  hear  an  explanation  of  my  in- 
tmsion.  Thetr  q-1ance9  towards  me  were  fierce  and  forbidding,  and,  had 
I  l<nown  that  the  house  was  honoured  with  such  company,  I  should  have 
been  willing  to  endure  my  thirst  a  little  longer.  My  guide  had  told  me 
^at  the  landlord  sold  wine,  and  I  accordingly  called  for  some,  which  I 
drank  without  sitting  down,  and  at  once  proceeded  on  my  journey.  My 
guide  sand  they  were  ''genti  del  eoltdio,''  'Agouti  eattlve^ — in  other 
woidi^  eut-throats  or  brigands — and  I  conlws  dut  I  tiuew  behind  me 
many  a  fearful  gknoe  as  I  hmried  along;  but  I  saw  no  moca  of  them.  I 
believe  that  they  were  a  good  specimen  of  the  Calabrese  peasant ;  they 
were  of  the  middle  size,  well  proportioned,  and  very  niiisoular.  Their 
complexion  was  swartliv,  tlieir  features  strongly  marked,  and  their  eyes 
full  of  fire  and  expression.  They  were  fully  armed,  and  might  easily 
have  made  me  their  prey.  After  a  few  more  miles  the  ridge  of  Uie 
Apennines  ended  abruptly,  and  an  extensive  plain  stretched  before  me; 
7be  isArons,  ndiieh  separales  ihe  two  nas  her^  is  narrow,  being  net 
Mcb  more  tban  thirty  miles,  and  it  is  said  thai  Dionyaus  fbe  elder  pro- 
posed to  erect  a  fortification  across  to  defend  the  sontiucn  port  <^  Italy 
from  the  wild  Bruttians ;  the  Greek  cities,  however,  were  unwilling  that 
this  should  be  done,  and  Dionystus  was  obliged  to  abandon  bis  proposed 
plan. 

We  now  left  the  coubt,  and  proceeded  into  the  interior,  reachiog-  the 
small  vilbga  of  S.  Biagio,  wfaicb  is  cMnated  for  its  snlphnreoos  waters^ 
eoDsidersd  a  cure  for  many  diseases.  Here  I  wished  to  dine^  bat  tbevs 
was  no  kwanda.  The  sboplneper,  however,  of  the  village  undertook  ts 
lornish  me  with  dinner,  and  I  tried  to  get  some  rest  by  stretching  myself 
on  a  hard  bench.  Meanwhile  the  inhabitants  collected  round  the  door, 
and  jostled  each  other  to  get  a  peep  at  me.  To  think  of  sleep  was  use- 
less, unless  I  could  eject  a  large  body  of  the  inhabitants,  who  showed 
much  anxiety  to  question  me  on  many  points  respecting  England.  The 
Thames  Tunnel  they  had  heard  of,  and  that  seemed  to  give  them  a 
higher  idea  of  the  power  and  riches  of  England  than  any  foot  in  her 
HistiMry  with  whidi  they  were  acqaainted.  One  classical  gentleman  ex- 
claimed ifaat  it  sarpamed  any  work  which  their  Roman  ancestors  had 
executed,  and  that  nothing  which  the  Greeks  had  done  could  be  at'sA 
compared  with  it,  ranking,  he  said,  with  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt, 

The  hills  round  Nicasti  o,  from  which  I  found  that  I  was  distant  only 
two  miles,  are  covered  with  immense  groves  of  olive-trees,  and  the  baU 
fiamic  odours  which  were  exhaled  from  tlie  orange  and  lemon  trees  in 
tins  aeighhonrhood,  mi^ht  have  led  me  to  believe  that  I  had  come  upon 
0  Araby  the  blest."  ^  elivos  rise  to  the  height  of  foreet^rees,  but  As 
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oil  is  a  bad  flavoar,  and  used  only  in  manafieustories.  The  income  of 
the  proprietor?  is  mostly  derired  from  this  source,  and  would  he  ]nr^e  if 
they  coulfl  find  an  outlet  for  their  produce.  As  it  is,  they  complain  of 
great  diffirultv  in  meetinf;^  the  demands  of  g-nvernment.  At  the  present 
moaient  the  circulating  iiiediuiu  has  heeu  almost  entirely  abstracted  by 
the  Attstiian  ioidten»  iHio  have  been  ni  liie  oeoupatieii  of  the  ceuniiy 
fer  tile  last  few  yean.  The  Auttriaa  sol^eii  are  lEept  under  strict  die* 
eipKiie,  and  are  in  general  a  prndeat,  BaYiDg  nee  of  men.  They  hare 
■ot  expended  in  the  NeapoKtan  territory  a  single  farthing  they  eoold 
aroid,  carrying  off  the  greater  part  of  then-  pay  in  silrerto  their  own 
Goootry.  This  immense  drain  or  silver  has  reduced  the  provinces  to  the 
primitive  operation  of  barter,  and  rendered  the  payment  of  taxes  nearly 
impossible.  In  Apnlia,  I  hear  that  the  proprietors  have  been  allowed  to 
^ttt  under  the  care  of  officers  appointed  by  government  a  certain  (^uaa> 
trty  of  gmo,  which  ia  te  be  aoka  when  a  market  «ui  be  fbond,  sad  the 
pteeeeda  will  he  eonodered  as  dedneting  in  part  from  the  sum  at  which 
Wfy  am  nrted.  As  long,  however,  as  the  grain  remauis  vnsold,  the  pro- 
prietofv  are  oouidered  mihle  to  be  called  on  for  all  arrears.  It  is  said 
that  they  hnve  proceeded  in  some  instances  to  confiscate  the  furniture 
and  even  the  a;j:ricultural  implements  of  the  poorer  clnsscs,  but  such  a 
proceeding  is  more  likely  to  have  originated  in  the  officious  zeal  of  some 
of  the  magistrates  than  irom  orders  issued  by  government.  The  poverty 
ef  the  people  is  extreme,  and  the  lower  classes  are  kept  often  by  the  dis- 
luhulioii  of  the  supeiflaoQS  prodooe  among  then* 

I  dismissed  my  g^aide  at  8.  Bti^o,  and  praceeded  forward  to  Nicaitnv 
whieh  I  feund  to  be  nttiated  in  the  post-road,  which  I  had  lel^  three 
days  ago  at  Carpenzano.    Observing  the  sign  of  La  Gran  Bretagna,  I 
thong'ht  that  I  conld  not  do  less  than  honour  it  with  my  company,  and 
I  found  it  really  a  very  respectable  inn.    Nicastro  is  a  large,  well-built 
town,  hig-bly  romantic  in  its  appearance,  from  the  woody  hills  with  which 
it  is  surrounded,  and  the  loftytowers  of  au  old  ca^itle  that  commands  it. 
This  is  tile  eastle  in  whi^  Henry,  eldest  son  of  the  Enperor  Fkede- 
iisk  II.,  was  eonfined  for  having  emhmeed  the  Giielph  party  against  hii 
Mier.    Nothing  could  be  more  beautiful  than  the  Tttlley  through  whidi 
I  passed  after  leaving  S.  Biagie.    The  gronnd  was  strewed  with  flowen^ 
and  hedges  of  laurels,  myrtles,  and  pomegranates,  made  it  a  very  para- 
dise.    The  foliage  gave  an  agreeable  shade,  and  afforded  shelter  to 
thousands  of  singing-birds.    In  the  evening  I  aseenJed  the  hill  above 
the  town,  from  which  there  is  a  most  charming  view— a  vast  horizon 
hounded  by  the  sea  and  illumined  by  the  setting  sun,  whose  rays  tinged 
Ibe  baj  of  St  Euphemia.  The  Sinus  TerinsBiis,  which  I  hm  aheMjr 
■intioiied,  was  a  picture  of  the  most  endianting  description,  and  I  re- 
giettsd  when  the  shades  of  evening  forced  lae  to  retire.   I  was  surprised 
to  find  a  small  stNaai,  Terravecchia,  passing  through  a  portion  of  the 
dty,  and  this  durinsf  winter  becoming  a  mountain  torrent,  has  frequently 
committed  great  depre*iatiou3,  carrying  ofif  the  houses  and  even  the  in- 
habitants.    It  is  a  proof  of  their  apathy  that  no  means  should  be  us^ 
to  get  rid  of  this  nuisance.    The  inhabitants  told  me  that  the  years  1662 
M  178^  were  marked  in  theur  calendar  with  a  blaek  vafk  on  account  ef 
thisn  iaamlatieiMi;  in  die  kttsr  year  more  than  one  hvadred  ef  the  nt^ 
MiMit  h)st  their  Kvas^  and  in  Ae  saaie  year  they  ■afieved  fiom  an 
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earthquake.  Wlicrcver  we  find  a  river  in  this  country,  we  are  sure  to 
discover  that  it  is  a  source  of  danger  and  not  of  profit ;  it  desolates  the 
lands  through  which  it  pasMi,  leaving  in  its  eouxse  a  noxious  deposit 
of  mud,  wUeh  spxeads  ihe  Medt  of  disease  over  a  wide  district  Who* 
OTer  can  af!brd  it,  fly  the  low  ground  and  take  refuge  in  the  mouDtainSi 
where  they  find  a  pure  and  more  temperate  atmosphere. 

This  morning  I  left  Nicastro  at  daybreak,  and  passed  through  the 
plains,  fomed  for  a  battle,  4th  July,  1806,  between  the  English  troops 
under  Sir  John  Stuart  and  the  French  under  General  Regnier.  Our 
arms  were  attended  with  success  ;  the  French  losing  two  thousand  men, 
and  the  English  only  three  or  four  hundred.    The  expedition,  how* 
o?er,  was  ill  judged,  and  after  the  loss  of  a  eonsiderable  number  of 
men  hy  the  noxious  heats  of  summer,  we  re-emharked  and  retired  to 
Sicily.    The  plain  extends  for  upwards  of  twenty  miles,  is  low  and 
marshy,  being  traversed  by  the  river  Lamato,  the  ancient  Lametes,  whi^ 
overflows  its  banks  in  the  winter  season.    I  had  hired  a  mule  this  morn- 
ing to  convey  nie  to  Maida,  though  it  was  no  great  distance,  ns  I  was 
told  that  I  should  find  some  difficulty  in  fording  the  river.    Except  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  JSicastro  the  country  was  uncultivated,  serving, 
however,  for  pasture  to  large  herds  of  buffaloes  and  wild  horses.  The 
few  peasants  whom  wo  passed  had  a  sickly  appearance,  and  daowed  evi- 
dent marks  of  being  subject  to  the  pestUenttal  effluvia  of  the  marshes. 
As  wo  crossed  the  Lamato,  which  was  of  considerable  siae,  we  mot  a 
party  of  gendarmes  in  attendance  on  one  of  the  magistrates,  and  though 
they  looked  suspiciously  they  allowed  me  to  pass  unquestioned.  Miuoa, 
situated  on  a  hill  overlooking  the  plain,  contains  about  three  thousand 
inhabitants,  and  though  it  would  require  little  to  unite  the  village  by  a 
good  road  to  the  main  tiuuk  which  penetrates  the  country,  I  found  that 
no  attempt  had  been  made  to  do  ao^  and  I  had  to  (dimb  by  a  narrow  and 
rugged  path,  which  could  only  ho  safely  passed  by  the  sino-footed  mules 
of  Calabiia*   Being  situated  almost  equidistant  from  two  seas,  and  in 
that  part  of  Calabria  which  is  least  mountainous,  it  enjoys  a  free  cmnont 
of  air  that  renders  a  sojourn  here  delightful  at  this  season  of  the  year.  I 
reached  Maida  at  an  early  hour,  and  as  I  had  a  letter  of  introduction  to 
the  judge  of  the  district,  I  waited  on  him,  and  was  received  with  great 
kinaness. 

Having  explained  the  objects  I  had  in  view,  I  expressed  myself  de- 
sirous of  eoavmiog  with  any  of  the  inhabitants,  whom  he  might  eoiuidef 
likely  to  give  mo  information  respecting  the  peculiar  customs  or  anti- 
qulties  of  Maida.  He  kindly  promised  to  attend  to  my  vei|uest,  and  a 
short  time  afterwards  begged  me  to  follow  him,  when  you  may  imagine 
my  surprise  at  being  ushered  into  a  kind  of  court-house,  where  he  had 
assembled  all  the  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  vi!lan;e  to  meet  me.  The 
judge  introduced  me  to  them,  when  I  rose,  and,  addressing  them  in  the 
best  Italian  I  could  muster,  expressed  myself  delighted  to  make  their 
acquiuntance,  stating  how  much  pleasure  I  had  received  from  my  soli- 
laiy  tour  through  this  remote  but  beautifiil  part  of  Italy,  and.  how  mu^sh 
gratitude  I  fdt  for  the  hospitality  and  genuine  kindness  I  had  miifinnily 
met  from  all  classes,  both  rich  and  poor.  One  of  ihem  rose  and  sain 
that  he  was  expressing  the  sentiments  of  his  friends  around  him,  when 
he  intimated  his  surprise  that  I  should  undeigo  all  this  danger  and 
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fatigue  for  what  they  considered  such  a  Tery  inadequate  object.  To 
that  I  said  that  I  would  answer  in  the  very  beautiful  language  of  one  of 
the  noblest  poets  in  the  world,  their  own  Horace,  and  whose  poems 
many  of  Uiem,  uo  doubt,  knew  by  heart  (Ep.  i.  u.  16) : 

Rursus,  quid  virtus  ct  quid  sapicntia  possit. 
Utile  proposuit  nobis  exemplar  Ulixen  ; 
Qui  domitor  Troia^j  mnltorum  providus  urbes 
£t  mores  hominum  inspexit,  latnmqne  per  mqam, 
Dum  sibi,  dnm  sociis  reditum  parat,  aspera  multa 
PertuUt,  adversis  reruin  immcrsabilU  imdis. 

To  show  what  wisdom  and  what  seme  can  do^ 

The  poet  sets  Ulysses  in  our  view, 

Who  conquer'd  Troy,  and  with  sagacious  ken 

Sau  various  towns  and  poUties  of  men: 

\\'Lile  for  liiiiiself,  and  lor  his  native  train, 

He  seeks  a  passage  through  the  boundless  maia^ 

In  perils  plunged,  the  patient  hero  braves 

His  advene  &te,  and  buoys  above  the  wares. 

I  repeated  the  words  with  our  Scotch  accent,  and  one  of  them  ini me- 
diately remarked,  that  we  must  pronounce  the  Latin  lanf*-uag-e  as  they 
did)  as  he  understood  the  passage  perfectly  from  iny  distinct  euuuciatiou. 
He  itid  that  be  was  afraid  tiiat  tbe  Italians  had  changed  plaoes  with  the 
''Uitimi  Britannia"  and  that  high  civilisation  had  pasMd  from  Italy  to 
Great  Britidn,  which  now  occupied  the  noble  position  in  tlie  world 
which  their  ancestors  had  maintained  in  former  times.  To  this  I  eovid 
only  say,  while  acknowledging  the  compliment,  that  T  trusted  tlicre  was 
a  g-ood  time  coniing",  and  that  no  one  wonhi  rejoiee  more  than  the  in- 
habitants of  the  British  Isies  to  hear  a  rustling  in  the  dead  bones  of  their 
country.  I  passed,  however,  from  this  dangerous  subject  to  the  peculiar 
iSntuves  of  Maida  and  its  vicinity.  There  are  salt  springs  above  the 
tillago;  hut  what  I  thought  to  be  of  more  valne»  seams  of  coal,  antimon/i 
and  alabaster  are  found  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  will,  no  douM, 
hereafter  he  turned  to  account. 

While  we  were  thus  seated,  I  observed  the  room  gradaally  to  fill  with 
the  peasantry,  and  found  that  a  man  was  hrouf^lit  up  for  trial  on  a 
charge  of  assaulting  a  woman.  The  friends  of  the  parties,  however,  had 
induced  them  to  make  up  the  matter,  though  the  w  oman  seemed  still 
disinclined  to  drop  the  prosecuiiuu;  the  peasant  was  diauiissed  by  the 
judge  with  a  grave  rebuke. 

The  FraMm  certainly  conferred  a  great  benefit  on  fhe  oountry  by  re- 
Ibnning  the  legal  code,  which,  before  their  time,  exhibited  a  strange  incon- 
gruous mass.  This  part  of  Italy  had  been  in  the  ^posienaon  of  Normans, 
Lombards,  French,  Spaniards,  Germans,  and  each  in  ttieir  turn  had 
added  to  the  laws  already  in  force.  The  Code  Napoleon  now,  however, 
supersedes  these  multifarious  enactments,  moditied,  indeed,  by  the  imme- 
moiial  customs  of  the  country,  though  it  was  not  without  a  struggle  that 
it  nudntained  its  ground  on  the  return  of  the  Bourbons.  They  made  an 
attempt  to  le^stiilidi  the  anoient  order  of  things ;  the  benefit  of  the 
change^  however,  had  heeome  so  evident,  that  the  most  devoted  friends 
of  the  Bourbons  insisted  that  the  organic  law  of  Murat  should  he  eon- 
tiaued,  and  Ferdinand  L  was  obliged  to  yield.   Alas,  however^  if  the 
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human  ni^ents  be  corrupt,  qtiis  custodiet  ipsos  cus Lodes  ?  Under  tlie  pre- 
text of  adding  to  the  safety  of  the  iDoocent,  they  have  contrived  to 
aggravate  the  difficulties  to  M  encouDtered,  and  to  make  them  nearly 
insuperable.  Befoie  a  trial  cao  eome  od»  if  moie  tlian  one  haa  been  vn» 
plicated,  they  require  the  presence  of  all  the  accused,  however  numerotis 
they  may  be,  of  their  defenders  and  their  witnesses.  It  then  only  re- 
quires the  real  or  imagined  indisposition  of  one  of  the  parties  to  lengthen 
out  a  trial  to  doomsday.  The  result  of  all  this  5?,  that  the  unhappy 
accused  generally  sink  under  the  weight  of  these  pretended  securities.  It 
is  curious  to  find  that  the  law  of  the  Two  Sicilies  and  Scotland  agrees  in 
this,  that  they  aduut  ou  a  trial  a  verdict  o£  '  uou  eousfcat,"  uot  proven," 
and  that  this  Terdict,  as  with  us,  is  admitted  whenever  there  is  a  pre- 
sumption hnt  not  legal  proof  against  the  indintel.  In  this  country, 
however,  the  accused  falls  out  of  Soylla  into  Charybdis;  it  would  have 
been  better  for  him  to  have  been  condemned.  He  escapes,  no  doubt,  from 
the  hands  of  justice,  but  it  is  only  to  fall  into  farw^orse — into  the  Immls  of 
the  executive.  Like  to  that  statue  of  antiquity  which  had  the  appear- 
ance of  wishing  to  caress  tlio.se  whom  tiiey  presented  to  it,  and  which 
stifled  while  caressing,  the  police  lay  their  hands  on  such  an  individual, 
plunges  him  into  its  dungeons,  and  forgets  hb  existence.  Of  such  an  one 
-we  may  wdl  say,  in  the  words  of  their  own  poet  Dante^ 

Lasciate  ogni  speranza,  voi  cbe  'iitrate. 
O  ye  who  enter,  leave  all  hope  behind. 

The  executive  does  not  find  the  supreme  court  of  justice  always  so 
obedient  to  its  behests  as  it  could  wish  ;  high-minded  men  refuse,  as  our 
Charleses  and  Jameses  found,  to  carry  out  their  unjust  commands.  This 
court  tries,  though,  alas  1  not  always  successfully,  to  preserve  intact  tiie 
independence  of  the  magistracy,  and  to  defend  the  innocent  against  UlS 
oppressiTe  acts  of  government.  And  what  I  was  still  more  delighted  to 
^nd,  the  advocates  boldly  defended  the  accused,  speaking'  and  aetrng  in  a 
way  that  showed  they  were  prepared  to  brave  the  vengeance  of  an  un> 
forgiving  government  in  the  defence  of  what  they  considered  right.  I 
find  hy  the  last  census  that  thfire  are  eif^ht  t!ion«and  advocates  and 
attorney.^,  and  of  these  Naples  contains  upwards  of  three  thousand. 
Every  ciiurch  is  still  considered  a  sanctuary,  and  the  inflaenee  of  the 
Jesuits  is  so  powerful,  that  their  college  and  monastery  are  regarded  in 
the  same  li^t  As  a  proof  of  this,  I  hand  the  fi)lk>wing  staitenieiit  fiem 
one  of  the  English  merchants  at  Naples.  In  some  peonniary  traasaetioas 
he  had  been  grossly  defrauded  by  a  Neapolitan,  and  he  resolved  to  punish 
him  by  imprisonment,  which  the  law  allows.  To  escape  this  punishment, 
the  culprit  took  refuge  in  the  college  of  St.  Tgnazio,  belonging  to  the 
Jesuits  ;  and  tlioiTf^-h  the  law  does  not  recognise  its  sacred  character,  no 
officer  could  be  found  who  would  brave  the  vengeance  of  that  powerful 
body  by  putting  the  order  of  arrest  in  execution.  It  is  only  between  sun> 
rue  and  sunset  that  a  person  can  be  arrested;  and,  accordingly,  tlMt 
gentleman  returned  to  htt  Amily  in  Uie  evening,  whoe  he  lesaaiiied  at 
his  ease.  It  was  only  after  repeated  application  hy  the  English  aoAo- 
rities  that  the  law  was  at  last  enforced. 

As  soon  as  the  judge  had  transacted  his  business,  he  nfoposed  that  we 
should  proceed  to  eiamme  an^ancieDt  easth^  and  the  nana  of  the  ehareh 
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of  St.  Constantine.  The  castle  has  do  appearance  of  beings  of  an  eariier 
date  than  the  thirteenth  century,  and  if  a  Roman  statioo,  called  by 
geographers  Ad  Turres,  ever  existed  at  this  spot,  all  vestiges  of  it  have 
long-  since  disappeared.  None  of  the  inhabitants  had  ever  heard  of  any 
aotiquitles  being  discoTered  iu  this  vicinity.  The  church — now  called 
CflDitnitrae  "to  whidi  Ihey  attMlMd  imwih  iittirMt,  had  haen  naarij 
destroyed  by  tiia  laaioaa  earaqnaht  of  1788,  and  it  itill  rawiiiad  as  the 
eerthyake  had  left  ik.  It  k  said  that  dw  Emperor  Constantine^  on  his 
way  to  found  his  eastern  empire,  stopped  at  this  village  and  consecratsd 
a  pagan  temple,  which  he  finased  on  this  spot  to  the  wetship  of  the  tree 
God. 

After  dinner  I  proposed,  while  my  host  was  enjoying  his  siesta,  to  visit 
the  small  village  of  Vena,  a  few  miles  from  Maida,  which  1  had  learut  was 
an  Albanian  colony ;  and  though  my  host  thought  the  heat  was  so  great 
aeooffht  to  dstsr  ms^  I  started  with  one  ef  theanned  polios  aa  my  guida^ 
I  winsd  faiaa  to  leave  Us  ams,  as  aa  mmeesssanr  enennibiaiios^  wUel^ 
however,  he  lefiwod  to  do*   The  heat  w«i  esrtainly  easssttTS^  and  had  I 
not  been  ashaieed  to  retuni  without  accomplishing  my  oijsst>  I  ■hoald 
have  abandoned  my  intention  of  proceeding  to  Vena.  We  agaift  dsaoended 
to  the  channel  of  the  river  Lamato,  which  I  forded  on  my  guide's  baek^ 
and  on  ascending  the  hill  on  the  opposite  side  I  found  myself  on  a  piece 
of  table-land  of  several  miles  in  extent,  at  the  extremity  of  which  the 
Tillage  of  Vena  was  placed.    We  did  not  meet  a  single  individual  till  we 
appraeshad  4ie  tillage.  The  inhabitaiits  were  atteMtag  evening  matsb 
so  that  I  had  a  good  opportvnity  of  exasuning  the  ooatames  of  the 
peasantry,  and  their  external  appeavance.   The  chapel  was  small,  and 
crowded  principally  by  women,  so  devoutly  engaged  in  prayer  that  even 
the  presence  of  a  stranger  did  not  attract  their  attention.   Their  features 
were  more  distinctly  oval  than  tliose  of  Italian  women,  and  they  had  high 
cheek-bones,  so  as  to  remind  me  forcibly  of  my  own  countrywomen.  I 
observed  none  striking  fur  tlieir  personal  charms,  but  there  was  a  modesty 
and  shnplidty  parliealarly  phasing.  Their  gowns  were  liflUy  emhnwhae^ 
Ihe  eoloiiiB  Ming  generally  bright  hloe  or  purple.  Thsir  hair  was  fiurtas- 
tically  arranged,  so  as  to  tower  above  their  head  like  an  ancient  helmet. 
Lord  £roughton,  in  his  "  Travels  in  Albania  in  1809  and  1810"  (chap, 
xii.),  says,  *'  The  dress  of  their  women  is  very  fantastical,  and  difTerent  m 
different  villages.    Tliose  of  Cesarades  were  chiefly  clothed  in  red  cotton 
(I  never  observed  the  colour  elsewhere),  and  their  heads  were  covered 
with  a  shawl,  so  disposed  as  to  look  like  a  helmet,  with  a  crest  and  clasp 
under  the  ears."    This  helmet-like  appearance  of  their  hair  was  particu- 
larly striking.  They  had  a  perfect  acquaintonee  with  the  Italian  language, 
though  they  employed  the  Albanian  in  conveisation  with  each  otmr.  I 
have  much  diflfienky  in  discovering  any  of  their  peculiar  enstoms,  as  it 
has  seldom  oeeovfed  to  them  tiiat  they  diffnr  from  the  rest  of  tiie  world ; 
hut  on  inquiring  whether  their  marriage  ceremonies  varied  in  any  respect 
from  that  observed  by  the  other  Italians,  one  of  them  mentioned  the 
following  custom :  "It  is  a  dance  called  Valle,  which  must  precede  the 
ceremony.  The  women  unite  in  a  ring,  clasping  the  bands  of  each  other, 
and,  with  a  flag  carried  in  front,  proeesd  dancing  and  lingiog  the  war- 
songs  of  their  country,  when  tiiey  wees  fighting  with  llie  Times.  TIds 
takes  plaoejs  they  are  eonvey ing  the  young  bride  to  her  hosband's  house*" 
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They  still  use  the  Greek  rite  at  marriag'e.  There  are  two  crowns  pre- 
pared for  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  which,  after  beiDg  blessed,  are  placed 
on  their  heads,  and  then  on  the  pillows  of  the  bed.  The  armed  P^irhic 
dance,  they  say,  is  still  known  to  them  under  the  name  of  Albanese,  or 
Zamico.  These  Albanians  settled  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  at  the  time  thftt  tlieir  own  conntiy  was  ovemm  by  the  • 
Tnrkf ,  prafening  to  be  ezUes  rather  then  give  np  the  religion  of  their 
&thenL  They  at  that  time  belonged  to  the  Greek  Church ;  but  it  ia 
long  since  they  submitted  to  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  and  I  do  not 
hear  that  any  force  was  used  to  bring  about  the  change. 

I  regretted  that  Qie  day  was  now  fast  drawlncr  to  a  close,  as  it  pre- 
vented any  farther  intercourse  with  the  iuliabitants  of  Vena.  I  hurried 
away,  and  readied  Maida  after  sunset,  only  too  happy  if  I  had  been 
allowed  to  retire  to  rest ;  bat  I  had  yet  to  nndergo  the  fatiguing  honoar 
of  dining  in  company  with  the  principal  people  <^  ]KlLiida.  After  they 
dispersed  I  had  still  to  aitango  tot  my  next  day's  journey,  and  I  fotind 
these  brigands  again  start  up  as  a  bugbear.  Everywhere  they  seem  to 
abound,  rendering  life  here  little  enjoyable.  The  distances,  too,  between 
the  villages  I  find  to  be  too  great  to  allow  of  my  continuing-  on  foot,  and 
I  must  therefore  hire  a  mule  and  muleteer.  On  this  I  ha\  c  determined  ; 
but  would  you  believe  it,  that  the  judge  knew  no  one  on  whose  fidelity  he 
could  depend,  or  who  might  not  give  information  to  parlies,  who  would 
vaylay  me?  To  obviate  this  as  &r  as  possible,  it  waa  airanged  that  I 
ihonld  hafo  a  muleteer  for  next  da^,  without  telling  him  the  direetiott  in 
which  I  should  proceed ;  and  this  u  what  baa  been  detenmned  on. 


AUSTKIA. 

[The  following  Sonnet  is  fkmn  the  pen  of  anoUe  anHior  whose  oootribatioDB  to 

poetical  literature,  and  whose  g^'^M^f  tnntlatiom,  him mwB ^hvn  fflvftft  npiBsred 
in  the  columns  of  tiie  N.  M,  M,J 

Ausmi!  thy  plumes,  which  once  the  world  o'erspread. 
Are  taniished  now  and  torn;  the  Northem  Bkd, 

FrosBia's  Black  Xagle,  hath  his  flight  ttansfeiied 

To  provinces  which  own  thee  for  their  head. 
Heaping  their  plains  Mrith  dymg  and  with  dead. 
And  German  Unity  is  now  the  word 
With  which  a  faithless  enemy  hath  stirred 
Brave  hearts  and  hmids  to  follow  where  he  led. 
Fine  phrase !  but  such  was  never  wiuiting  yet 
To  gild  the  path  of  conquest,  and  disguise 
The  tangled  web  of  dark  conspiracies 
And  hist  of  powei'^^itness  th'  example  set 
In  l^ygone  days,  of  Europe's  agonies, 
Loag  strife  of  aatbas,  and  thdr  dymg  oriea 
The  sport  of  waning  Xing^  auaealled  the  great 
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THE  TEMPTED  AND  THE  TEMPTERS. 
OEAPTXB  I. 

i.Al>¥  BELLA. 

"But,  my  own  sweet  Bella,  I  -will  work  and  labour  for  you.  I  will 
strive  ay  few  men  have  before  striven.  I  will  buckle  to  at  work  in 
nght  earnest.  I  am  supposed  to  have  talent.  I  have  energy,  and 
ilaraDgtb,  and  youth,  and  ought  to  haye  plenty  of  interMt^  if  my  niendfl 
viU  but  exert  tlieniaelTefl  for  me.  If  I  bave  not  suffieient  income  now, 
I  loon  sliall  baTe,  to  support  you  in  the  comfort  yoa  properly  expect 
to  enjoy." 

These  words  were  spoken  by  a  remarkably  fine,  good-lookinn;  yoimg 
man,  every  lineament  of  whose  features  bore  tlie  stamp  of  aristocratic 
birth.  Hia  countenance,  too,  was  pleasing,  from  its  amiable  exprea- 
aion,  its  frankness,  and  intelligence ;  altogether,  lie  was  a  very  attrac- 
tive  and  fiucinating  youtfi.  So  thought  many  young  ladies  besides 
Lad^  IsabeUa  de  Bertrand,  at  whose  feet  he  was  now  seated,  while 
she  reclined  on  a  luxurious  so&  at  an  open  window  which  looked  out 
orer  Hyde  Park,  now  green  and  glowing  in  the  bright  sunlight  of  a 
fine  spring  mornin?.  Lady  Bella  was  one  of  tho  many  daufrhtera  of 
an  Irish  peer,  the  Earl  of  Talermaine,  who,  by  his  electioneering  con- 
t^ts,  his  profuse  domestic  expenditure,  his  careless,  ignorant,  or 
roguiak  agents,  and  an  occasional  visit  to  the  gaming-table,  in  the  vain 
hope  of  maldng  a  sum  to  supply  his  immediate  wants,  had  so  injured 
his  property  timt  he  was  a  now  a  needy  man,  his  estates  rack-rented, 
and  his  tenants  poor  and  discontented.  Still,  he  and  Lady  Talermaine 
agreed  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  get  their  numerous  daughters 
well  mnrried  as  soon  as  possible,  and  that  could  not  be  done  in  Ireland, 
for  the  men  of  property  and  position  who  knew  the  state  ot  tlie  earl's 
affairs  stood  rather  aloof  from  him  ;  there  were,  indeed,  not  many  young 
marrying  men  among  them  tit  to  mate  wiLii  his  daughters.  The  screw 
ms  therefore  once  more  applied  to  the  tenants  snd  the  title-deeds,  . 
s  fresh  mortgage  was  effected,  and  a  sum  raised  suffieient  to  enable  the 
fauiily  to  come  oYcr  to  London,  and  to  cut  a  dash  for  another  season. 
A  handsome  house  was  engaged,  servants,  and  carriages,  and  horses 
hired;  and,  wliicli  was  of  more  consequence,  a  li^t  of  all  the  wealthy 
bachelors  and  widowers,  old  and  young,  who  could  bo  lieard  of,  made 
out;  the  Peerage  and  Baronetage  were  carefully  looked  over,  nor  was 
the  list  of  the  county  families  neglected,  while  a  selection  was  also  made 
from  those  of  the  bankers,  brewers,  merchants,  and  manufacturers  known 
to  hare  acquired  wealth  and  influence.  Erery  possible  means  wm  to 
he  taken  to  become  acquainted  with  those  totunato' gentlemen,  and 
to  attract  them  to  the  house,  and,  when  once  there,  to  engage  their 
aftectiong  and  their  hands.  Lndy  Talermaine  was  the  originator  of 
the  sch  0111  e,  and  well  able  by  her  talents  and  experience  to  conduct  a 
eampaigu  of  the  character  she  had  marked  out.  She  was  herself  the 
daughter  of  a  needy  Irish  noble,  and  had  been  brought  up  in  a  school 

veUcalctthriwd  to  fit  her  for  the  li£»  she  was  now  compelled  to  lead. 
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She  had,  indeed,  been  somewhat  takeu  in  by  the  earl,  whom  she  sup- 
posed to  be  possessed  of  unbounded  wealth.    It  waa  only  when  trades^ 
men  paid  no  attention  to  her  ordera,  or  requested  cash  payment,  or 
obaerred  that  the  eail  was  already  deeply  in  their  debt,  that  she  be- 
came aware  of  the  state  of  affairs.    Had  she  known  them  beforehand, 
she  certainly  would  not  liave  given  him  lier  hand;  but  she  was  a  wise 
woman,  and,  as  she  could  not  f^et  out  of  the  scrape,  she  deterniine  l  to 
make  the  best  of  matters.     In  truth,  when  she  was  in  spirits,  she 
rather  liked  the  excitement  of  getting  out  of  the  ditficulties  in  which 
the^  were  constantly  placed ;  she  delighted  in  scheming  and  plotting^ 
•nd  it  moat  be  eonfeased  that  ahe  even  felt  a  aatiaftction  in  ootainiDg 
goods  from  tradesmen,  not  on  false  pretences,  but  for  which  she  knew 
|»evfeetly  that  it  was  very  improbable  they  would  ever  get  paid.  She 
was,  notwithstanding  these   little  peculiarities,  a  very  agreeable, 
pleasant  ])erson  in  society,  and,  if  not  particularly  well  read,  she 
generally  knew  what  was  going  on  in  the  world.    She  was  a  ireneral 
iavourite ;  men  liked  her  because  she  was  seemingly  unaffected  and 
natiural,  and  women  becuue  Blie  was  soodnatnred  and  courteous,  and 
MHnuned  nothing  on  aecomit  of  her  ranL  There  was  no  doubt  that  ihs 
was  a  very  clever  woman,  managed  everything  as  she  thought  best,  and 
made  her  husband,  who  was  w^k,  and  vain,  andfrivoilouB,  do  whatever 
she  wished.    The  earl  was  not  considered  a  vicion?!  or  bad  man ;  he 
was  tolerably  good  natured,  and  would  not  willingly  have  been  guilty 
of  what  he  would  have  looked  upon  as  a  political  crimo  or  nn  nn?Tontle- 
manly  action ;  at  the  same  time,  as  he  had  a  very  small  amounl  oi'  moral 
pineiple  to  guide  him,  it  waa  imposaibto  to  aaj  wiiat  he  would  not 
mnre  done  had  snflicient  temptattion  come  in  his  waj.        sons  were 
in  the  armj  or  na?T,  not  remarkable  for  much  hemdes  their  good  looks 
and  an  inreteiate  habit  of  getting  into  scrapes.   Mis  five  daughters 
were  at  home,  unmarrif^d.    They  were  all  handsome  girls — the  eldest 
rather  showy  than  reilned  ;  but  the  three  youngest  Avere  graceful, 
elegant  creatures,  of  whom  decidedly  Isabella,  the  youngest  but  one, 
wad  tiie  moat  beautiiul.  Her  uu unteiiancc  Liud  a  sweet,  gentle  expres- 
sion, which  her  elder  sisters  wanted;  but  then,  on  looking  from  her  ts 
her  &ther,  there  was  a  strone  resemblanoe,  and  those  who  knew  him 
best  would  have  argued  that  she,  too^  WIS  wanting  in  that  firmness  and 
decision  of  character,  the  non^possession  of  which  had  so  much  con* 
tributed  to  his  ruin.  Still,  many  a  woman  goes  through  life,  and  does 
not  suffer  materially  from  the  want  of  those  qualities  which  are  so 
essential  to  the  well-doing  and  well-being  of  a  man.    She  also  had 
enjoyed  an  advantage  not  possessed  by  her  sisters — she  had  lived  for 
masj  yesrs  with  a  brother  of  her  mother,  or  rather  with  his  wife,  who 
had  indeed  vealFjr  brought  her  np  a  most  exeeUent,  sensible  woman, 
and  from  her  ahe  had  reeetred  SMind  principles  and  rig^  ideas,  which 
ahe  too,  probably,  would  never  have  gained  at  home.    On  the  death 
of  her  aunt,  which  had  occurred  a  year  before,  she  had  returned  to  her 
father's  house.    Her  eider  sisters  sneered  at  her  notions,  but  she  had 
hitherto  kept  on  her  course,  and  had  laboured  indefatigably  in  an 
endeavour  to  instil  them  into  the  mind  ut'  lier  youngest  iiiater,  Mary, 
and  not  without  soma  snoosBS.  (^ill,  a  year's  zesideoisaat  tiudi  critieal 
4iMofhorliiahadbeenfitffiK«ibeD0&9sltoBeS]ahei8el^  Shemoit 
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either  have  been  thoroughly  disgusted  with  her  mother  and  her  elder 
lutera,  lielenmg  aa  she  had  to  do  to  all  thear  worldly  plaia  and  pio- 
jects,  or  haye  gnidoaUy  leavned  to  look  with  a  revj  lament  on  tha 
prinoipleB  they  professed,  if  she  did  not  ratbar  giadnally  imbibe  them, 
Be]la  was  not  formed  for  a  heroine,  nor  was  she  a  person  likely  to  bear 
persecution  for  congeience'  salce  :  "besides,  her  sisters  seldom  sneered 
&t  her  notions  before  her  face,  and  her  mother  always  professed  to  feel 
the  greatest  respect  for  them,  hoping,  at  a  convenient  opportunity,  to 
turn  them  to  accuunt.  Siie  had  discovered  that  through  those 
wkieh  really  guided  her  ahoootild  not  always  manage  her  elder  daagb- 
ten,  but  ahe  hoped  that  by  meana  of  Bella's,  which  were  bo  diffiMent, 
she  might  manage  her  with  greater  ease.  She  was  a  woman  of  tho 
world,  and  knew  human  nature ;  but  whether  by  the  succews  of  her 
schemes  she  was  likely  to  secure  her  child's  happinesa^  was  anothw 
^uestioDy  which  she  did  not  think  of  asking  herself. 


CHAPTEB  H. 

LADY  Bella's  lover. 

We  loft  a  young  gentleman  sittin^^  at  the  feet  of  Lady  Isabella  de 
Bertraud.  It  was  a  position  many  other  youug  gentlemen  betiidea 
Lord  Eustace  Wnrren  would  gladly  have  occupied,  who  were  possessed 
of  £ar  greater  worldly  advantages  in  a  pecuniary  point  01  view  than 
he  oould  boast  of.  He  had  gained  tho  position,  and  hoped  and  in- 
tended,  with  all  the  ardour  of  a  young,  fefudass,  nneontaminated  heart, 
to  keep  it.  He  was  the  son  of  a  duke,  and  therefore  her  equal  in 
lank.  He  bad  taken  high  honoure  at  the  university.  He  had  high 
principles, noble  aspirations,  knew  himself  to  be  universally  liked  and 
courted ;  he  felt  his  powers,  and  had  every  reason  to  believe  tliat  he 
should  obtain  the  success  he  desired;  but  there  was  a  terrible  draw- 
back, which,  however,  he  did  not  feel  ;  though  he  waa  a  duke's  son, 
he  waa  one  of  the  youngest  of  several  sons  of  a  poor  duke,  and  hia 
allowance  increased,  though  it  already  waa  by  the  result  of  his  own 
labour,  was  little  more  than  sufficient  to  eniJ>Ie  him  to  hold  an  inde^ 
pendent  position  among  his  equals  iu  society. 

He  had  met  Lady  Isabella  the  first  day  of  her  arrival  in  Londou, 
not  altogether  as  a  stranger,  though,  for  he  had  heard  of  her  from  a 
relation,  the  sister  of  tho  lady  who  had  brought  her  up.  lie  knew, 
consequently,  her  character  and  dispobition,  and  that  of  her  mother 
and  aisteia.  He  waa  struck  with  her  from  the  firat  moment  they 
met.  Srery  hoar  tiiat  ho  spent  in  her  society  aerred  to  increase  btt 
admiration  and  to  add  strc^igth  to  his  affisction.  She  was  his  firsfc 
love,  and  he  gave  the  rein  to  his  feelings  as  a  young,  enthusiastic, 
generous-hearted,  noble-minded  man  doe?  for  a  giri  whom  he  believes 
worthy  of  his  admiration.  TTia  iirsfc  impulsive  thought,  too,  was  how 
he  could  the  most  quickly  rescue  her  from  the  contaminating  in- 
fluences by  wiiich  he  at  once  saw  taut  alio  \\  us  suiTouuded. 

**  Terrible  to  let  her  remain  among  those  people,"  be  said  to  hima^C 
^ISieir  notions  and  manners  must  be  so  thoroughly  uncongenial  to 
her  J  for,  altfaou^^  they  are  her  zeUtionBi  she  cannot  ful  to  be  cu^gnaM 
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■with  their  ikultsj  but  by  degrees,  as  they  become  more  familiar,  she 
may  lesm  to  look  on  them  with  indifferenee,  though  she  nerer^no^ 
that  18  impoirible— can  beoome  like  tbem." 

Poor  Lord  Eustace  I  He  knew  he  fancied  something  of  the  woiid 
already,  but  he  did  not  know  to  what  depths  of  depravity  the  young 
and  beautiful,  and  once  innocent,  can  sink — down,  down — till  a  hell 
of  horror,  and  nnguisli,  and  despair  and  vain  regrets,  is  found  yawning 
wide  beneath  their  feet,  from  which  few,  sadly  few,  are  ever  rescued. 

Lady  iielk  looked  tenderly  into  her  handsome  lover's  ^ace.  "  I 
am  sore  you  would,  I  know  you  would,"  she  replied  to  bia  paaaonate 
appeid.  I  caie  not  for  luxuries,  or  state,  or  any  of  the  tbings 
wealth  can  give ;  and  I  would  joyfully,  thankfully  share  your  loi^ 
whatever  that  may  be,  and  I  am  sure  that  it  cannot  become  one  to 
be  pitied  ;  but,  ray  dear  Eustace,  before  we  came  to  London,  mamma 
made  me  promise  that  I  would  not  agree  to  marry  any  one  without 
her  and  papa's  full  consent,  and  from  what  I  have  found  out  in  the 
last  two  or  three  days,  I  fear  that  they  will  not  willingly  allow  me  to 
many  you,  though  lam  parfeetly  ready  to  promise  you  that  I  will 
not  marry  anybody  else." 

"No,  that  you  shall  not  do,  my  own  sweet  Bella  ;  though,  to  sse 
you  another's,  would  break  my  heart,"  exclaimed  Lord  Eustace,  with 
his  characteristic  generosity.  ""But  I  will  not.  I  dare  not,  think  of 
such  a  thing;  and  surely  your  lather  and  mother  would  not  let  me 
come  here,  as  I  liave  been  doing,  and  be  constantly  with  you,  if  they 
bad  any  reason  to  disapprove  of  our  union.  They  caimot  for  a 
moment  suppose  that  I  do  not.  love  you  deeply,  and  wiah  to  many 
you.  My  own  kind  &ther  wiU  do  all  he  can  for  me,  and  so  will  my 
eldest  brother,  and  I  know  that  the  old  Jady  I  told  yon  of  will  leave 
me  some  hundreds  a  year,  it  may  be  two  or  more  thousands,  I  do  not 
know,  and  I  am  sure  that  I  do  not  wiah  her  to  leave  the  world  for  my 
sake.  I  dare  pay  that  I  shall  some  day  be  wealthy  without  any  ex- 
ertion on  my  piirt,  though,  for  the  present,  I  must  depend  chiefly  on 
my  own  energies  for  supplying  my  wants,  and  I  own  that  1  ieei  v  ery 
proud  at  the  thoughts  of  doing  so.*'  « 

Lady  Bella  bent  down  her  head  and  kissed  her  lorer's  brow. 
I  know  you  do,  my  own  noble,  generous  Eustace,"  she  said,  with 
a  voice  full  of  tenderness.  Then  she  added,  in  a  tone  of  sadness, 
"  But  you  do  not  know  papa  and  mamma.  It  is  painful  to  me  to  speak 
of  them.  Still,  I  must  tell  you,  that  when  you  first  came  here,  they 
fancied  that  you  were  the  second  son  of  the  Marquis  of  Dorville, 
wbo  is  himself,  as  you  know,  supposed  to  be  enormously  wealthy,  and 
whose  second  sonhaa  also  had  a  large  fortune  lately  left  him,  while 
the  eldest  is  said  to  be  very  sickly.  You  were  therefore  looked  upon 
as  a  most  deairMe  partial  believe  that  is  the  term — ^for  poor  me.  I 
knew  nothing  whatever  of  that  other  Eustace  Warren.  I  was  not 
even  aware  that  there  was  such  a  person  in  existence.  It  therefore 
came  down  on  me  like  a  fearful  thunderbolt  when  I  discovered  that 
you  were  not  the  person  whose  attentions  mamma  wished  to  encourage ; 

more  so  when  I  heard  them  planning  the  best  way  of  getting 
rid  of  yon.  Oh  J  pardon  me,  dear  Eustace,  for  saying  this ;  stOl  I 
must  tell  yon  the  truth,  that  you,  that  we  together,  may  tai»  stepa  to 
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couuteract  tbeir  designs.  I  wish  that  I  could  avoid  telling  you  the 
Qoone  they*  wUl  puraae ;  but  it  moat  be  done.  They  will  first  try  to 
keep  me  out  of  your  way,  febey  will  first  be  ezcensiTely  cold  to  you, 
tlieri  rude,  tben  they  will  annoy  yott  and  endeavour  to  disgust  you, 
till  they  succeed  in  driving  you  away.  But,  my  dear  Eustace,  for 
my  sake  bear  with  them .  You  do  not  know  into  what  sad  difficulties 
my  poor  father  is  plunged ;  how  deeply  his  property  is  mortgaged ; 
what  heavy  debts  he  owes.  My  brothers  have  not,  I  am  ashamed  to 
say,  the  talents  necessary  to  retrieve  the  fortunes  of  the  family,  and 
paps  therefore  depends  on  the  beauty  of  his  daughters,  by  some  means 
or  other,  to  save  himself  from  ruin.  Oh !  my  dear  Eustace,  I  tell  it  to 
you  with  bitter  anguish,  with  deep  humiliation,  we  are  to  be  sold  !*' 
And  the  poor  girl,  throwing  herseli  on  her  lover's  neck,  gave  way  to 
her  uncontrolled  feelings  in  a  flood  of  tears. 

Lord  Eustace  was  shocked,  grieved,  and  indignant.  He  first  en- 
deavoured to  soothe  and  calm  her,  by  assuring  her  that  no  amount  of 
insults  or  annoyance  to  which  her  family  might  subject  him,  would 
indnce  him  to  abandon  her.  "  As  to  disearainff  me,  they  have  no 
right  to  do  so,"  he  added.  They  made  the  mistake^  not  I*  I  never, 
&  one  moment,  pretended  to  be  what  I  was  not.  I  was  allowed  to 
pay  you  attentions ;  I  was  encouraged  to  set  my  affections  on  you, 
and  though,  for  your  sake,  I  might  suffer  alone,  yet,  if  you  wish  to  b© 
mine,  I  will  not  allow  you  to  be  torn  from  me." 

"Yes — yes,  I  will  be  yours,  and  yours  only,"  exclaimed  Lady  Bella, 
throwing  her  arms  round  his  neck. 

Thus  they  sat,  forming  plan  after  plan,  talking  of  the  future  till  they 
almost  forgot  the  diffieulties  which  surrounded  them.  Iisdy  T^r* 
aunne  and  her  three  elder  daughters  had  gone  out  to  a  brealmist,  and 
were  not  expected  to  return  till  late  in  the  day ;  Bella  had  remained 
at  home  on  the  plea  of  illness,  and  Lady  Mary  had  judiciously  kept  to 
her  own  room.  They,  therefore,  feared  no  interruption.  Some  men 
might  have  proposed  running  away,  but  Lord  Eustace's  delicate  sense 
of  right  prevented  him  from  even  entertaining  such  an  idea  for  a  mo- 
ment, would,  indeed,  the  girl,  whom  he  thought  worthy  of  his  love, 
consent  to  take  such  a  step  ?  Impossible !  It  would  be  an  insult  to 
her  to  propose  ij^. 

The  hours  flew  by ;  they  were  happy  in  each  other's  society ;  they 
would  not  allow  fear,  for  the  future,  to  interrupt  tlieir  pre^^ent  enjoy- 
nient.  Suddenly  the  door  opened,  and  in  walked  Lady  Talennniae 
and  her  three  elder  daughters.  She  gave  a  start  of  wcll-icimicd 
astonishment  and  indignation  at  seeing  Lord  EuaUce,  and  Leila's 
head  resting  on  his  shoulder. 

By  what  authority  have  you  ventured,  my  lord,  to  enter  this  house 
during  my  absence,  and  thus  to  insult  one  of  my  daughters  ?  I  had 
fancied  that  the  sanctity  of  one's  home  was  acknowledged  and  held 
inviolate  by  persons  of  our  ranlr,  nt  all  events ;  but  I  see  that  I  was 
mistaken,  and  that  there  are  unworthy  members  even  of  England's 
aristocracy  who  will  dare  to  take  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  a 
joung  girl's  feelings  during  the  temporary  absence  of  her  natural  pro- 
tectors. One  of  those  protectors  has  returned,  I«ord  Eustace,  and 
requests  that  you  will  instantly  l^ve  the  house.  Should  the  earl 
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come  in  before  you  bare  done  so,  be  will,  probably,  use  stioiiger  moer 
Bures  to  compel  you  to  do  what  I,  in  my  woman's  weakneBi^  can  only 

request  as  a  favour." 

Lord  Eustace  and  Lady  TJella  had  risen  to  their  feet  at  the  entrance 
of  the  cuuiiteas.  The  poor  girl  stood  grasping  ins  arm,  and  trembling 
in  every  limb.  It  waa  impoidble  for  him  altogether  to  repress  bis 
indignation  and  aatonishmenty  at  the  same  time  that  the  very  coarae> 
ness  of  the  attaek  deprived  it  of  ita  force,  and  nerved  him  to  with^ 
atand  it. 

"I  beg  your  ladyshiji's  pardon  for  anything  in  whicb  I  may  have 
offended  you,  though  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  to  conceive  bow  I  have  de- 
aerved  the  severe  remarks  you  have  made  on  me,"  he  said,  calmly. 

With  regard  to  your  daughter,  I  have  laid  my  heart  at  her  feet,  and 
ahe  ia  wiffing  to  become  my  vnfe*  I  cannot  blame  myself  for  my 
behaviour  tovarda  her.*': 

"  Not  blame  yourself,  my  lord !"  exclaimed  Lady  Talermaine,  rather 
at  a  loss  to  state  the  eapecial  cause  of  the  complaint  she  had  made* 
"  T  conceive  that  the  person  who  wins  the  affections  of  a  young  inno- 
cent girl,  of  the  rank  in  life  of  one  of  my  daugliters,  without  her 
parents'  consent,  ia  nnworthy  to  hold  the  position  of  a  gentleman  or 
a  man  ut  iionoui*,"  aaid  Lad)'  XaienuaLne,  adaummg  as  much  dignity 
as  ahe  could  command.  If  that  is  not  sufficient  to  maJce  you  aban- 
don your  prey;  t  must  explicitly  forbid  yon  the  house." 

«  Your  ladyship  is,  indeed,  sufficiently  explicit,"  said  Lord  Eustace^ 
irith  more  bitterness  and  scorn  in  bis  tone  than  be  bad  hitherto  allowed 
to  appear.  "  But  not  till  this  moment  was  I  made  aware  that  my 
presence  in  this  house  was  unacceptable,  and  it  is  now  too  late  to  re- 
quire me  to  give  up  one  to  whom  both  my  heart  and  my  hand  are  en- 
gaged. Before  I  leave  Ihm  house,  1  iuviie  your  daughter  to  accompany 
me  to  that  of  my  siitear,Lady  Belamere,  with  whom  ahe  can  reside  till 
I  can  legally  mike  her  mine.  My  own  Bella,  will  you  come  with  me  P 
No  one  will  dare  to  detain  you." 

Lord  Eustace  knew  that  he  was  making  a  bold  stroke  to  secure  her : 
on  its  success  depended  bis  hopes  of  happiness.    He  could  not  conceal 
bis  agitation  as  he  waited  for  her  re£ly.   She  tried  to  speak,  but  her 
,  mother  interrupted  her. 

**lf  sbe  goes^  she  takes  with  her  my  bitter  curse  for  ber  disobedience 
and  want  of  filial  affection,**  exdaimedLady  Talermaine,  knowing  well 
that  these  words  would  have  a  far  greater  effect  with  the  poor  girl 
than  any  exhibition  of  physical  force.  You  bear  what  I  say,  my 
lord,*'  she  added,  looking  at  Lord  Eustace,  and  stretching  out  her  right 
hand,  ag  if  to  utter  the  threatened  malediction. 

Ob,  spare  me !  spare  me  V  cried  the  poor  girl,  sinking  senseless  on 
the  sofa. 

In  vain  Lord  Luatace  endeavoured  to  arouse  her.  He  dreaded  that 
if  be  left  her  now  she  would  be  lost  to  him  for  ever.  Not  a  sign 
of  relenting  did  the  countess  exhibit,  but  with  her  arm  still  estendedi 
abe  said : 

**  You  see  what  you  have  done.  It  would  be  manly  to  kill  her  out- 
right. Now,  if  you  have  any  feeling,  let  her  sisters  come  to  ber  as- 
sistance.'* 
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Hitherf  0  the  three  Lady  de  Bertrands  had  stood  behind  their  mother 
&s  impas^  ive  as  statues.  They  now  moved  together  towards  their  sister. 
Lady  Taleruiaixie  saw  that  the  victory  was  gained  if  she  could  at  once 
driTe  Lord  Eustace  away ;  he  felt  that  it  was  lost  if  he  went.  Poor 
Iidy  BelUt  gave  no  si^n  of  retnniiiig  to  oonseioiuneBs. 

'^Oome,  my  lord,  this  is  uxunanly;  we  cannot  attend  to  her  while 
yon  aze  here.   Must  I  call  in  a  poUceman  to  remove  yon?" 

The  countess  uttered  these  words  with  the  feeling  of  a  general 
following  up  a  hard-contested  victory.  She  almost  shonted  with 
Batie£ict]on  as  Lord  £ustace,  seizing  his  hat,  rushed  Irom  the  house. 

OBAKCBB  in. 

THE  EARL  OP  UULWADDLK. 

'"'My  dearest  Bcl]:i,  you  ought  to  know,  as  your  sisters  do,  how  I 
have  toiled  and  scliemed  to  secure  your  and  tlu  ir  luippiness  and  pros- 
perity, and  I  feel  that  1  have  a  riglit  to  demand  obedience  and  a  com- 
pliance with  my  wishes  in  return,"  said  Lady  Talermaiue,  as  she  sat 
Wthe  aide  of  her  daughter's  bed,  firom  whieb  she  had  not  risen  ainee 
ue  day  ahd  had  been  separated  from  Lord  Eustace.  "  Your  father 
sad  I  nare  ample  reason  for  not  being  pleased  with  that  young  man. 
Tou,  of  course,  think  him  possessed  of  all  the  noble  qualities  which 
adorn  human  nature ;  did  you  know  more  of  the  world,  you  would 
form  a  different  opinion ;  we,  who  do  know  tlie  world,  must,  conse- 
quently, judge  for  you.  Let  me  entreat  you,  therefore,  my  dear  Bella, 
to  banish  Lord  Eustace  from  your  thoughts  and  heart.  Even  suppose 
ire  had  reaacm  to  approre  of  him  in  other  respects,  bis  utter  want  of 
&rttme  would  be  a  bar  to  your  marriage.  Mj  dear  girl,  I  know  your 
gienerous  and  noble  diapoeition.  You  are  aware  of  the  fearful  diffi- 
cnlties  into  which  your  poor  father  is  plunged  ;  you  and  your  sisters 
liave  it  in  your  power,  but  you  especial ly,  to  retrieve  his  fortunes  in  a 
great  measure  ;  think  of  that.  I  will  not  at  this  moment  tell  you  how, 
but  it  will  be  a  consolation  to  you  to  reflect  how  greatly  you  can 
benefit  your  parents  by  a  sacrifice  of  your  own  feelings.'* 

lady  Ta]ermaine  having  thua  delivered  her  opinion,  left  the  room 
to  allow  her  words  time  to  produce  their  effect.  She  did  not  tell  her 
daughter,  however,  that  the  reason  of  her  sudden  change  of  conduct 
towards  Lord  Eustace  was  that  at  the  breakfast  at  which  she  and  her 
three  elder  daughters  had  been  present  on  the  dav  she  had  so  sum- 
marily dismissed  him,  she  had  received  an  interestmg  communication 
from  an  earl  possessed  of  enormous  wealth,  who  had  of  late  paid  fi-e- 
fjuent  visits  to  the  house,  and,  whenever  he  had  met  the  Lady  de  Ber- 
trands, had  ahown  them  unusual  attention.  Lady  Talermaine  had 
toppoaed  that  his  fancy  had  been  atruck  by  her  eldest  daughter,  and 
the  young  lady  herself  had  the  aame  idea ;  indeed,  she  seemed  £sr 
iflore  suited  to  him  than  her  younger  sisters,  though  even  «he  was 
considerably  more  than  twenty  years  liis  junior.  The  Eari  of  Dul- 
waddle,  indeed,  was  nearly  fifty,  a  tall,  large,  heavy-lookmg  man  with 
a  huge  head,  and  black  whiskers  and  beard,  which  would  probably 
bare  been  gmzled  had  they  not  been  carefully  dyed  and  perfumed. 
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His  dark  eyes  had  somewliat  of  a  Chinese  cast,  combined  with  a  red- 
ness which  gave  them  fi  most  unpleasant  expression,  while  his  thick 
lips  and  every  line  tibout  bis  largo  mouth  gave  the  idea  that  their 
possessor  must  be  a  man  ioug  addicted  to  sensuality — an  idea  which 
ilia  public  character  in  no  way  contradicted.  Still,  as  is  sometimes, 
thoaghTory  larely,  it  may  be  supposed,  the  case,  a  numwho  is  ntiated 
irith  coarae  enjoyments  takea  a  fancy  to  some  younff  and  innocent 
girl,  in  whose  society  it  is  just  possible  he  may  hope  to  become  pniified 
and  reformed,  though  more  generally  for  the  gratification  of  a  new  and 
hitherto  unenjoyed  passion,  and  he  more  generally  in  that  case  brings 
the  object  down  to  his  own  level  than  succeeds  in  rising  to  hers. 
Whatever  were  the  motives  which  influenced  the  Earl  of  Dulwaddle, 
haying  seen  and  admired  Lad^  Isabella  de  Bertrand,  he  determined, 
at  all  cost^  to  make  her  his  wife.  He  had  never  hesitated  as  to  the 
means  he  employed  when  a  less  worthy  oljeet  was  his  aim ;  he  was 
not  likely  to  hesitate  now. 

From  the  time  he  had  become  acqminted  with  the  Countess  of 
Talermaine,  had  formed  a  pretty  correct  esti^nnte  of  her  character. 
He  saw  that  she.  ^^  as  worldly  and  not  overburdened  with  principle,  and 
he  knew  that  the  earl  was  a  needy  man,  and  weak  and  vain,  without 
more  principle  than  his  wife.  There  was,  therefore,  no  necessity  for 
his  approaching  the  subject  with  much  delicacy.  If  Lord  Dulwaddle 
thought  that  he  understood  Lady  Talermaine,  her  ladTship  had  most 
thoroughly  mastered  the  depths  of  his  character.  She  saw  that  by 
proper  management  much  was  to  be  got  out  of  him,  and  she  deter- 
mined not  to  lose  the  golden  opportunity  which  had  presented  itself. 

"  Lady  Talermaino,"  he  said,  drawing  her  aside  on  that  memorable 
morning  of  the  breakfast,  "  I  am  glad  to  meet  you  here,  for  I  have 
something  of  importance  to  talk  to  you  about.  I  am  a  bachelor,  as 
you  know ;  in  fiict,  till  I  hecame  acquainted  with  your  family,  I  neyer 
felt  a  desire  to  make  any  lady  my  countess." 

"  Beport  says,  my  lord,  that  you  have,  however,  inveigled  many  into 
morganatic  marriages,"  remarked  Lady  Talermaine,  fixing  her  oyes 
iirmly  on  him,  and  resolved  that  the  bargain  he  was  about  to  propose 
should  not  be  an  easy  one  to  him. 

"  Yed  J  I  muat  own.  to  a  few  peccadilloes  of  that  description,"  he 
answered,  with  sn  unooncerned  air.  **  But  you  must  know,  my  dear 
lady,  that  the  time  comes  when  men  wish  to  torn  over  a  new  leaf; 
that  is  my  case,  and  I  am  resolved  from  henceforth  to  become  a 
domestic  man,  and  to  devote  myself  to  the  pleasing  task  of  making 
one  woman  as  happy  as  she  possibly  can  become  in  this  world." 

"A  most  laudable  resolve,  and  one  which  ail  your  friends  must 
unite  in  hoping  that  you  will  carry  out,"  said  the  countess,  in  a  tone 
of  irony  she  could  not  repress. 

It  depends  very  much  upon  you,  Lady  Talmoaine,  whether  I  am 
able  to  carry  out  my  resolution,"  said' Lord  Dulwaddle. 

On  me  r*  exelaimed  the  countess,  in  a  tone  of  w€^-feigned  sur- 
prise.   "  How  can  that  be  ?" 

"  I  should  say  through  you  or  one  of  your  daughters,"  answered  the 
earl,  who  at  that  moment  saw  Lady  Talerroaine's  eyes  directed  to- 
wards the  three  eider  Lady  de  Bertrands,  who  were  standing  not  far 
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off,  wondering  what  the  hvary  rnonBter  of  iiglinpfaig  could  be  talking 
about  to  their  mother,  lie  addetl,  '  Ah  !  1  should  eaj,  one  of  your 
ounger  daughters — the  Ludy  Isabella — I  have  seen  her,  I  arlmiro 
er  more  than  I  can  express,  and  it  is  for  her  sake  that  I  uiii  doubij 
anxious  to  become  a  remrmed  character." 

**  Lord  Talermaine  and  I  am  highly  flafcfcmd  bv  your  proposal," 
^Bwered  her  ladyship.  "  But  you  must  be  aware  that  we  are  not 
likely  to  force  our  daughters*  inclinations  ;  still,  under  some  circum* 
staneep,  we  might  exert  a  legitimate  influence  to  induce  them  to  ac- 
cept an  ofter  which  we  mi^bt  conRider  eligible.  I  v^ill  not  for  a  mompiit 
deny  that  you  would  have  a  great  prospect  of  success:  still,  such  a 
prize  as  Isabella  is  not  to  be  won  lightly.  To  speak  to  yuu,  my  dear 
lord,  confidentially*' — and  ahe  dropped  her  TOice  into  a  whisper^ 
**  you  must  understand  that  Lord  Talermaine's  estatee  are  mortgaged, 
and  that  he  has,  besides,  very  considerable  debta— that  is  to  say,  com* 
pared  with  our  income.  To  be  frank  with  you,  under  these  circum- 
stances, we  are  naturally  anxious  to  see  our  daughters  married  to  men 
ot"  fortune,  as  we  can  give  them  but  little  ourselves." 

*'Tou  would,  then,  be  wiUing  to  exert  your  influence  with  your 
daughter  to  induce  her  to  marrv  a  man  who  would  pay  off  her  father's 
debts  and  mortgages  ssid  the  earl,  fixing  his  eyes  on  the  lady*s 
oonntenanoe. 

It  did  not  alter,  however,  as  she  answered,  "  Undoubtedly  such  an 
act  would  have  great  influence  with  an  affectionate  and  dutiful 

daughter,  and  our  sweet  Isabella  is  certainly  that." 

•*  Is  she  heart  iree,  may  I  inquire  ?'*  asked  the  earl. 

"She  may  possibly  have  her  predilections,  but  they  are  to  be  over- 
come by  tha  measures  you  propose,"  answered  the  affectionate  mo- 
ther. 

Then  I  think  that  we  nndmtand  each  other  very  dearly,"  said 
Lord  Dulwaddle.  ^*  You  will  induce  I  ;uly  IsabeUa  to  marry  me,  for 
I  am  rather  out  of  the  habit  of  making  love  to  young  girls  without 
assistance,  and  I  will  place  at  the  dupoaal  of  my  £ither-in*law  as 
many  thousands  as  he  may  require." 

Lady  Talermaine  had  not  the  slightest  objection  to  this  proposal, 
and  she  promised  ibat  she  would  at  once  exert  her  influence  with  her 
daoffhter  in  his  favour.  She  was  enchanted.  She  should  get  a 
wealthy  husband  for  one  of  her  daughters,  which  would  certainly  lead 
to  the  marriage  of  the  rest,  and  she  had  found  the  means  of  raising 
tbe  wind  to  pay  oft'  present  debts  and  to  supply  her  wants  for  the 
future.  There  was  a  difficulty.  Bella  was  in  love  with  Lord  Enstaco 
"Warren — there  was  no  doubt  about  that.  He  must  be  dismissed. 
But  there  was  a  possibility  that  she  might  refuse  to  marrv  any  one 
else,  iiad  Lord  Dulwaddle  fixed  his  fancy  on  one  of  her  other 
dauj^ters  similarly  situated,  she  might  have  hoped  to  induce  him  to 
inuufer  it  to  some  one  else,  but  he  had  chosen  the  flower  of  her  flock, 
and  it  was  not  likely  that  he  would  consent  to  such  an  arrangement. 
Indeed,  it  would  be  dangerous  to  make  the  attempt,  lest  he  should  be 
off  nltogether.  Bella  must  therefore  be  sacrificed.  What  mattered 
that  ?  She  would  soon  get  over  her  affection  for  Lord  Eustnce,  and, 
beaidesj  she  would  be  one  of  the  most  wealthy  peeresses  in  England. 
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What  moro  could  a  girl  deaire  ?  As  soon,  therefore,  as  poor  Lady 
Bella  f^ot  a  little  better,  the  countess  opened  the  subject  in  her  most 
refilled  st^  lo  of  diplomacy,  jbirst  she  spoke  of  the  meWcholjr  state  of 
the  &milj  finances. 

Were  it  not  for  me,  mj  dear  Bella,**  abe  said,  in  a  aubdned  tone. 
**  we  should  poaitively  atarre.  Xonr  £ither  would  be  a  beggar,  and 
your  brothers  would  be  utterly  unable  to  maintain  tbeniMlTea  in  their 
position  in  life.  They  mnst  go  to  the  digginfTP,  or  serve  as  private 
troopers  in  tlie  army.  We  have,  consequently,  a  rii^lit  to  expect  that 
our  daugliters,  who  have — I  speak  impartially — Ik-cw  endowed  by 
Providence  with  a  large  amuuut  of  beauty,  talent,  and  other  attrac* 
tioQB,  ahould  exert  themielyea — ahonld  employ  those  qualitiea  fi>r  onr 
benefit.  Supposing,  for  inatanoe,  a  noble-minded,  wealthy  auitor  of 
bighrank — for  I  consider  rank  of  the  greatest  impwtanoe — were  to 
appear  as  the  claimant  for  the  hand  of  one  of  your  aiatera  (I  apeak 
hypothetlcally),  and  were  to  undertake  to  pay  off  the  mortgages  on  our 
estates — to  liquidate  your  father's  debts — even  suppose  that  he  liad 
some  ])ersonal  drawbacks,  and  that  she  did  not  feel  that  she  could  in 
the  iirst  lustance  give  him  her  afiections — do  not  you  consider  thad 
abe  would  be  in  duty  bound  to  waive  all  minor  eonaidenitiona,  and, 
without  further  heaitation,  to  become  his  wife,  ahould  we  ooraelYea 
conaider  the  match  deairable?  I  aak  you,  my  dear  BeU%  to  give  me 
an  honest  reply." 

"That  must  depend  very  much,  mamma,  on  the  pfnte  of  her  nfTec- 
tions,"  answered  Bella.  "  I  should  never  consider  that  a  irirl  was 
acting  rightly  who  would  marry  one  man  when  her  heart  was  given,  to 
another." 

"  Pooh-pooh,  my  dear  Bella !  What  girl  e?er  marriea  the  man  to 
whom,  as  you  call  it,  ahe  baa  first  given  her  heart  P*'  aaid  the  oounteae^ 
with  a  sneer.    "  Not  one  in  a  hundred.*' 

I  only  hope  that  I  may  not  be  aaked  to  do  otherwise,"  aaid  Lady 

Bella,  meekly. 

"  Perhaps  you  would  rather  see  your  father  an  exile,  your  brothers 
day-labourers,  and  the  rest  of  us  sent  out  to  beg  our  bread  as  street* 
singers!"  said  the  countess. 

"  Oh,  mother!  why,  ob  why !  do  you  put  eo  dreadfbl  an  altemaluTa 
before  me?**  aaked  the  poor  girl,  in  a  tone  of  alarm.  ' 

"  It  ia  bnt  natural  that  I  would  put  the  eaae  to  you,  because  witk 
your  superior  beauty  and  attractions  it  ia  more  likely  to  occur  to  yoa 
than  to  your  sisters,"  said  Lady  Talermaine,  with  an  unmoved  voice. 
"  Now  listen  to  reason,  liella,  for  I  do  not  wish  to  ])rolong  this  dis- 
cussion. There  is  somethino:  substantial,  real  i:i  wealth;  it  cannot 
secure  us  everything,  but  it  can  save  us  from  liiuny  uf  the  ill:s  and 
annoyances  to  which  flesh  ia  heir,  while  i^overty  is  a  poeitiFe  evil,  and 
when  the  ills  of  life  come  upon  one,  it  is  unable  to  withstand  them. 
Tou,  of  all  people,  are  moat  wretchedly  calculated  to  withstand  the 
annoyances  of  poverty,  however  little  you  may  regard  them  at  a  dia* 
tance,  while,  dearest,  yon  are  admirably  calculated  to  adom  the 
briL^  lit  est  coronet  of  the  iiritixli  peerage.** 

iiuvmg  thus  delivered  her  opinions.  Lady  Talermaine  judiciously  left 
.the  leaven  she  had  uiUuduced  lo  work  iu  the  mmd  oi  iier  daughter. 
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CHAPTEB  IV. 
TBI  BABIr  OV  imLWJJ>mM*B  COUBMBIP* 

A  FOBTinOHT  liad  passed  away,  and  Lady  Bella  had  not  received  * 
note  or  a  mdioage  even  from  Lord  Euataee.  What  could  bave  become 

of  him  ? 

"He  surely  would  not  have  left  London  without  first  calling  to  see 
her,  and  even  if  he  w  as  refused  admittance,  he  would  have  contrived 
to  let  me  know  what  he  intended  doing,"  she  said  to  herself  more 
than  ouce.  "  Oh,  he  must  be  ill !  He  must  be  snfferine  as  I  have 
been,  and  probably  the  cmd  treatment  to  which  he  was  tumeeted  had 
a  more  powerful  effect  on  him  than  it  had  on  me.  If  1  was  well 
enough  to  go  out,  I  would  go  to  his  father's  house  and  inquire  for  him. 
He  shall  not  suppose  that  I  can  treat  him  with  indifference,  and  T  nm 
very  sure  that  he  could  not  thus  treat  me.  Oh  !  sometliing  tlreadiul 
must  have  happened.  I  will  go  this  very  day.  I  will  slip  out  and 
call  a  cab  and  drive  there.  IN'othing  shall  stop  me,  X  am  re- 
solved." 

Not  ten  minutes  alter  this  her  eye  fell  on  a  fiwhionable  newspaper, 
which  her  mother  had  left  in  the  room.  Twice  Lord  Eustace  Warren|B 
name  appeared  as  being  present  at  different  gaieties ;  once  in  a  comic 
costume  at  a  fancy  ball.  The  next  day  another  paper  was  left  in  her 
way.  Of  course  she  eagerly  pcnnned  its  pages;  it  suddenly  dropped 
from  her  hand.  Her  eye  had  luUen  on  a  paragraph  announcin":  the 
intended  marriage  of  Lord  Eustace  AVarren  with  Miss  Susan  }>rown, 
the  only  daughter  of  George  Brown,  Esq.,  of  Brownlow  Park,  lately 
the  head  of  the  firm  of  Brown,  Orey,  and  Brown,  Manchester  ware- 
housemen, from  which  he  had  retired,  it  was  supposed,  with  upwards 
of  a  million  of  money.  She  did  not  see  the  paragraph  which  appeared 
the  following  day,  inserted  by  a  friend  of  Lord  Eustace  "Warren's, 
denying  that  the  report  had  the  slightest  foundation  in  truth,  or  that 
Lord  Eustace  was  even  acquainted  with  the  lady  in  question,  or  with 
any  member  of  her  family,  and  that  he  was  himself  laid  up  with  a 
severe  attack  of  illness.  Lady  Talermaine,  who  received  the  paper 
before  any  of  the  rest  of  the  household,  on  seeiiuf  the  last  paragraph, 
immediately  burnt  it,  confident  that  the  first  had  produced  the  effect 
intended.  After  this  she  carefully  looked  it  over,  before  allowing  it 
to  circulate  in  the  family.    She  had  good  reason  for  so  doing. 

Two  days  afterwards  tho  editor  apologised  for  the  mistake,  saying 
that  he  had  received  the  information  from  a  gentleman  whom  he  sup- 
posed to  be  an  Irish  peer,  w  !)o  liad  called  at  his  office  stating  it,  among 
other  on  dits^  as  a  fact,  and  tiiat,  to  satisfy  Lord  Eustace,  he  shoidd 
ready  to  give  him  the  name,  which  he  concluded  was  assumed,  of  his 
informer. 

Lady  Bella's  constitution  was  good  as  were  her  natural  spirits,  and, 

in  spite  of  these  shocks  to  her  feelings,  she  recovered  her  health. 
Those  who  had  known  her,  however,  hefore,  would  h^ve  seen  that  she 
vas  greatly  changed.   Her  beauty  was  as  perfect  aa  ever,  and  she 
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was  even  more  full  of  apparent  animation  ;  her  laughter  was  louder, 
and  her  smile  more  liequeiit  than  beiure ;  but  her  eye  had  lost  its 
Boffcness,  her  voice  its  Bweetneas.  Her  Bmile  no  longer  poeBeeaed  that 
winning  grace  for  which  it  had  been  noted^  and  there  was  a  hardness 
in  the  expression  of  her  features  which  contrasted  painfully  with  that 
which  had  hefore  been  their  peculiar  characteristic.  Many  a  young 
and  artless  girl  has  thus  been  changed  by  a  similar  process. 

Lady  Bella  was  seated  on  the  sofa  on  which  she  had  been  reclining 
when  Lord  Eustace  Warren  had  parted  from  her.  The  Earl  of  Dul- 
w addle  was  announced. 

**  Bella,"  said  her  mother,  who  was  engaged  writing  a  note  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  room,  while  the  heavy  step  of  the  ponderous  eail 
was  heard  ascending  the  stairs,  "nnderatand,  I  fully  believe  that 
ou  are  his  great  attraction*  For  your  poor  father's  sake,  do  your 
est  to  please  him." 
Lady  Bella  made  no  answer ;  for  worlds  she  could  not  then  have 
Bpolven,  yet  she  resolved  to  obev.  She  had  practically  felt  at  home  in 
Ireland,  fur  many  months  past,  the  mconveniences  ot  poverty,  and  of 
late,  the  advantages  which  wealth  and  rank  can  secure,  had  lieen  con- 
tinually paraded  before  her  eyes.  The  Earl  of  Dulwaddle  entered. 
He  has  been  described.  His  hyaeinthine  curls  had  been  freshly 
anointed — a  halo  of  rich  perfume  surrounded  him — gems  of  enormous 
value  adorned  his  fingers — a  curiously-worked  and  jewelled  chain  of 
gold  hung  round  his  neck.  He  advanced  towards  Lady  Bella  with  a 
look  ot'  the  most  intense  admiration,  not  observing  her  mother,  who, 
however,  noted  it  witb  oatieiiaction,  and  made  her  calculations 
accordingly. 

Lady  Bella  had  leamed  her  part ;  tiiougb  she  shrsnk  at  first  in- 
voluntarily &om  the  man,  she  quickly  recovered  herself,  listened 
complacently  to  his  remarks,  and  went  even  so  far  as  to  admire  the 
jewels  which  he  wore  about  liis  person,  and  which  he  exhibited.    It  is 

{)0S8ible  that  women  of  retinement  and  sensibility  naturally  have  a 
ess  repugnance  to  a  person  like  the  Earl  of  Dulwaddle  than  have 
men  in  general,  otherwise  it  would  be  diflicult  to  account  for  the  fact 
that  a  sweet  young  creature  like  Lady  BeUa  de  Bertrand  should  have 
been  able  to  contemplate  the  possibility  of  marrying  such  a  man. 
She,  however,  went  tnrough  the  whole  visit  with  perfect  propriety. 
Not  till  he  had  gone  did  she  sink  back  ou  the  sofa,  and,  hiding;  her 
face  in  her  hands^  burst  into  tears.  Lady  Talermaine  came  up  to 
her. 

"Tou  did  it  excellently,  my  dear  Bella!"  she  exclaimed,  with 
enthusiasm — "  admirably !  Do  not  give  way  now.  Xou  wiU  learn 
to  like  him  very  much  tiy-and-by ;  and,  depend  on  it,  he  is  so  pleased 
with  you,  that  he  will  not  come  another  time  empty  handed.  Tou 
have  no  conception  of  the  beauty  and  value  of  the  presents  he  is  sure 
to  bring.  You  have  never  seen  anything  like  them,  and  probably 
never  would,  except  in  a  shop-window,  bad  the  Earl  of  Dulwaddle  not 
been  enamoured  with  you.  Why,  my  dearest  Bella,  your  listers  would 
be  enchanted  to  change  places  with  you  \  they  would  not  heaiUte  a 
moment." 

"  Ob,  theoi  let  them— let  them,  mamma  I"  esclaamed  Lady  Bella» 
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throwing  herself  on  her  knees  hefore  her  mother.  "  My  elder  sisterv 
are  much  more  likely  to  please  him,  and  secure  his  fancy  or  his 
love,  or  whatever  feeling  iniiuencea  him.  I  would  renuun  single.  I 
would  rather  die,  if  one  of  them  would  take  my  place.'* 

"Nonsense,  my  dear  Bella.  You  ask  what  is  impossible,  biinply 
because  he  has  been  deeply  caj^tmited  by  you.  I  do  not  want  you  to 
jump  into  his  arms.  You  will  serve  your  father  and  me  best  by 
piaymg  him  a  little,  being  a  little  coy,  and  then  enoonraging  his 
advances.  The  great  point  is  to  avoid  showing  any  repugnance  to  him ; 
that  might  aim  oy  him,  and  send  him  off  altogether.  We  have  most  un- 
leasant  letters  from  Ireland.  How  wo  are  to  get  through  the  season 
scarcely  know;  we  have  barely  money  enough  in  the  house  for 
usual  expenses,  and  not  a  shilling  forthcoming  from  Ireland.'* 

Lady  Bella  said  notiiing  to  this  i^peal ;  but,  as  soon  as  she  waa 
sufficiently  recovered,  she  retived  to  ner  room,  where  she  engaged 
herself  in  looking  over- numerous  letters  in  her  desk,  often  with  a  deep 
sigh,  and  then  throwing  them  into  a  fire  which  she  had  kindled. 

The  next  time  the  carl  came,  she  managed  to  assume  a  look  of  calm 
satisfaction.  He  sia}  ed  on,  evidently  unwilling  to  leave  her.  lie  had 
been  speaking  of  a  jewelled  ornament  of  great  beauty.  He  begged 
leave  to  show  it  to  her,  and  in  the  afternoon  he  returned  and  pre« 
aented  it  in  doe  form,  entreating  her  to  accept  it  from  him.  Bay 
aflor  day  he  now  came  regularly — often  twice — remaining  to  dinner 
— a  strong  proof  of  his  affeetioQ  for  Bella,  for  he  insinuated  that  her 
father's  then  cook  was  utterly  unworthy  of  the  name ;  indeed,  that  it 
was  not  likely,  till  Bhe  honoured  him  by  dining  at  his  house,  she  would 
know  what  real  cookiug  was. 

"  No  cook  worthy  of  the  name  would  give  his  services  under  four 
or  five  hundred  a  year,  with  perquisites,  and  many  would  demand 
much  more ;  so,  my  dear  Lady  Bella,  yon  see  that  gastronomy  is  a 
science  which  Only  the  wealthy  have  opportunities  of  comprehend- 
ing,'* he  observed,  with  a  smack  of  liis  lips,  which  showed  that  he,  at 
all  events,  appreciated  to  the  full  the  knowledge  he  possessed.  **  Ahl 
it  is  a  science  which  affords  no  small  amount  of  gratification." 

At  lenf^th  Lord  and  Lady  Talermaine  and  their  family  accepted  an 
invitation  li-om  the  Earl  of  Duiwaddie  to  dine  with  him  at  his  beauti- 
liil  mansion  in  Park-lane.  It  had  hitherto  not  been  a  house  whioh 
people  of  any  claims  to  respeetabilify  were  in  the  habit  of  freanenting. 
^ver^hing  was  now  to  be  changed.  It»  ili  reputable  inmates  had  beea 
dismissed,  the  interior  was  reuovated,  and  respectable-looking,  well- 
mannered  servants  had  been  poG^aged,  The  repast  was  i^uperb ;  a 
email  banquet,  ilioogh  only  a  few  of  the  earl's  nearest  relations  and 
two  or  three  dignified  clergymen  were  present.  Even  the  conversa- 
tion was  refined,  compared  to  what  Lady  I3eiia  had  exuecled  to  find 
H,  if  not  witty  or  brilliant.  Altogether  she  was  agreeaoly  surprised. 
13)6  earl  certainly  appeared  to  greater  advantage  tlum  she  had  supposed 
possible,  and  she  could  not  help  acknowled^ng  that  many  women 
would  be  delighted  to  occupy  the  position  which  he  had  destined  for 
her  ;  iindouhtedly  either  of  her  elder  sisters  would.  Still,  had  Lord 
I]ii3tace  appeared,  she  would  gladly  have  given  up  all  her  brilliant 
f  rospeets  and  gone  with  him  to  the  antipodes.  After  dinner  the  ladies 
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xetnmed  to  the  di8irixig*ioom)  where  the  earl  foon  joined  them, 
harinn^  quitted  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  his  rare  and  delicate  wiues^ 

for  their  Bakes. 

"  Tliej  do  not  know  wliere  I  have  gone,"  lie  said,  laughing.  "I 
begged  the  dean  to  take  my  place  till  coli'ee  is  announced,  and  slipped 
<mt  tliat  I  might  enjoy  the  pleaaore  oif  your  society  for  a  few  mmutet, 
dear  ladies,  and  that  I  might  hare  the  opportunity  of  presenting  joa 
each  with  a  trifle  in  remembrance  of  thistlie  first  Tisit  with  which  you 
have  honoured  me.*'  As  he  spoke,  he  produced  seyeral  caskets,  each 
containing  n  jewelled  ornament  of  great  value  ;  a  maofnifieent  diamond 
brooch  for  Lady  Talermaine,  and  a  necklace  worth  ail  the  others  put 
together  for  Lady  Bella.  "  The  only  privilege  I  ask,"  he  said,  in  his 
gentlest  tone,  "  is,  dearest  lady,  to  clasp  it  round  your  neck." 

Lady  Talermaine  was  profiise  in  her  aeloiowledgpents  and  thanka^ 
as  were  her  three  elder  daughters  in  theb  expressions  of  admiration, 
but  as  tlic  earl  clasped  the  necklace  round  the  swan-like  throat  of 
Lady  Bella,  a  deadly  sickness  seized  her ;  she  turned  pale  as  marble, 
and  wonkl  have  fallen,  had  Tiot  her  mother,  who  had  been  narrowly 
watching  her,  liurried  ibrward  to  her  support,  for  the  earl  himself  bad 
not  perceived  the  death-like'pallor  stealing  over  her  countenance. 

"  My  dear  Bella,  it  is  the  very  sorb  of  attack  you  had  a  year  ago. 
Yon  win  recorer  immediatelj.  Don't  be  alarmed,  dearost,"  ezdaiined 
Iiady  Talermaine,  with  a  presence  of  mind  truly  wonderM  if  not  ad- 
mirable, leading  her  daughter  to  a  sofa,  though  not  a  little  alarmed  lest 
she  should  faint  outright,  or  perhaps  tear  off  the  necklace  or  restore  it 
to  the  donor.  "  The  dear  girl  will  be  herself  ajrnin  in  a  few  minutes, 
my  lord.  Do  not  be  alarmed,'*  she  added,  whispering.  "  It  is  the 
novelty  of  her  position — the  excitement — the  surpriRe  probably  at  the 
beauty  and  value  of  your  gifts.  Perhaps  you  had  better  leave  her  fot 
ft  few  minutes." 

The  earl  took  the  hint  and  left  the  room.  He  was  by  far  too  vain 
a  man  to  guess  the  true  cause  of  the  poor  girl's  iUness. 

"  Bella  !  Bella !  you  will  ruin  all,"  whispered  her  mother,  as  she  fat 

herself  down  hj  her  side  on  the  sofa  and  took  her  cold  hand  within 
hers  to  eliate  it.  "You  must  exert  yourself  more — show  more  courage 
and  determination.  Think  of  the  prize  which  is  within  your  grasp—" 
this  beautiful  house — those  magnificent  parks — every  luxury  that 
wealth  can  give ;  such  a  dinner  as  we  BaTe  just  enjoyed  every  day  of 
your  life,  if  you  desire  it,  instead  of  the  cold  leg  of  mutton  and  the 
dish  of  potatoes  to  which  we  are  doomed  three  days  in  the  week* 
Come,  come,  for  my  sake,  for  your  father's  sake,  if  not  for  your  own, 
do  rouse  up.    It  will  never  do  to  give  way  in  this  manner.'* 

These  entreaties  were  cut  short  by  the  entrance  of  the  housekeeper 
with  all  sorts  of  scents,  Bmelling-saltf,  and  sal-volatile.  Lady  Bella 
allowed  them  to  be  administered  in  succession,  though  perfectly  oon- 
BciouB,  and  knowing  that  they  would  not  hcmefit  her  in  the  sHghtsst 
degree. 

**  Thank  you,**  she  at  length  said,  "  I  am  very  much  better.  Pray 
do  not  take  any  more  trouble  about  me.  I  shidl  be  ^uite  well  in 
another  minute*" 
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In  truth,  by  a  powerful  effort,  she  in  a  shoit  time  80  eompletolj 
firmiserl  brre^olf  that  the  pftllor  of  her  cheek  was  the  only  Biga  re- 

jiiaiiijn,^:  of  the  attack. 

"I  will  do  my  duty,  mamma — indeed  I  will,  when  he  comes  bacfe," 
she  whispered,  as  soon  as  the  housekeeper  retired.  "I  will  thank 
him  for  the  beaatiful  necklace  be  has  gi?en  me.** 

She  shuddered  slightly  as  ahe  spoke,  eren  though  she  turned  her 
eyes  down  to  admire  the  rich  ornament.  For  the  rest  of  the  erening 
she  acquitted  herself  wonderfoUy.  The  earl  wae  deliglitt  I— more 
enchanted  with  her  than  ever.  Had  she  at  that  moment  choscu  to 
make  any  request,  however  extravagant,  it  would  have  been  granted. 
She  did  not;  but  her  mother  took  advnntacro  of  the  opportunity,  and 
adroitly  brought  in  the  stale  o(  Lord  Xaiermame's  affairs. 

"The  day  your  an^el  daughter  becomes  mine,  erery  debt  which 
annoyfi  him  shall  be  liquidated,  and  the  heariest  mortgages  on  his 
estates  paid  off,**  was  hia  answer. 


OHAPTXB  V.  ^ 

THE  EAKL  OF  DULWADBUB  BBCOXES  ▲  WBOXKDlCt. 

The  intended  marriage  of  the  Earl  of  Bulwaddle  with  the  Ladj 
Isabella  de  Bertrand,  fourth  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Talermaine,  waa 

imnounced  in  all  the  fashionable  papers,  and  became  the  common  sub- 
ject of  conversntion.  Various  were  the  surmises  afloat.  They  were 
nearer  the  truth  than  surmises  generally  are.  The  earl's  presents  in- 
creased in  number  and  value  as  the  day  fixed  for  the  wedding  up- 
vraaohed.  It  came,  and  Lady  BeUa  appeared  at  the  altar,  with  her 
bridesmaids^  calm  and  unmored.  She  poesihly  might  not  hare  been 
eo  calm  had  she  recognised  in  a  dark,  stout,  military-looking  stranger, 
with  huge  moustache  and  beard,  her  lover.  Lord  Eustace  Warren.  He 
knew  that  it  was  impossible  she  could  do  so,  vet  lie  could  not  resist 
the  temptation  of  being  present  to  ascertain  whether  she  was  posi- 
tively forced  up  to  the  altar,  as  ho  had  heard  she  would  be,  or  went 
tuere  of  her  free  will.    Her  calmness  deceived  him. 

"She  did  love  me,  but  she  dreaded  poverty,  and  the  man's  wealth 
has  dazded  her,**  he  said  to  himself.  She  was  mr  first  love — she  will 
be  mv  last,  for  I  no  longer  belioTe  that  the  perfection  I  expected  to 
find  exists  in  woman.** 

The  ceremony  was  over ;  she  was  the  wife  of  the  notorious  "Earl  of 
Dulwaddle.  Leaning  on  the  earl's  arm,  she  walked  steadily  down  the 
aisle  as  the  party  returned  from  the  vestry.  Her  dress  actually 
touched  Lord  Eustace  as  she  passed.  Even  at  that  moment  ho  would 
Iwie  kissed  the  hem  of  her  gown.  His  love  burned  as  brightly  as  erer. 

Yei,  I  will  remain  and  watch  oTor  her-«wam  her  when  evil  ap* 
preaches,  and  proteot  her  isom  danger,  for  assuredly  eke  will  ze- 
quu^  it." 

Hifl  was  indeed  a  right  true  and  loyal  heart.  Even  at  tlmt  moment 
of  exquisite  anguish  to  him,  he  would  have  died  to  save  her  from  the 
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Buffering  and  the  sorrow  to  whicli  he  feared  she  was  doomed.  He 
watched  the  loveiy  young  countess,  as  tho  papers  described  her,  as  the 
earl  handed  lier  to  her  carriage.  Tie  thought  that  a  shudder  passed 
through  her  frame ;  it  uiight  have  been  iaucy.  Her  husband  entered, 
the  door  was  doMd,  and  the  four  greya  starting  o£^  slie  was  loat  to 
lum  for  OTor. 

"  I  cannot  tear  her  from  my  thoughtSy  at  I  liare  bean  adTised,**  he 
said  to  himself.  "  Tho80  only  who  have  never  loved  could  give  soeh 
counsel;  but  T  can  live  to  serve  her — to  proteet  her  fronr  the  duigeit 
and  temptations  which  are  sure,  before  long,  to  assail  her." 

He  was  the  last  person  to  leave  the  church.  Though  unrecognised, 
he  had  not  been  unobserved.  One  oi"  the  bridesmaids,  Mary  de  iier- 
trand,  had  zemaiked  him,  and  went  home  wonderiDjg;  who  the  dtrik 
stranger  eould  be  who  had  attended  her  sister's  wedding. 

The  breakfast  was  superb.  Guutcr  had  exhausted  aU  the  talent  of 
his  establishment  to  produce  it.  The  bride's  spirits  were  wonderfiilly 
supported  by  stimulant?,  judiciously  administered  at  the  proper  mo- 
ments by  her  ever- watchful  mother.  No  one,  as  they  glauct'  I  nt  her 
rich  colour,  at  lior  wreathed  smiles,  at  her  flashing  eyes,  w  ouli  have 
supposed  that  she  had  not  reached  that  morning  the  sujiiinil.  of  her 
ambition,  that  her  heart  was  fiv  away  from  the  scene  of  gorgeous 
magnifi<!eQee  with  which  she  was  surrounded.  The  Earl  and  Lady 
Talermaine  were  delighted.  A  cheque  for  many  thousands  had  that 
morning  been  paid  into  their  banker's,  and  a  wealthy  commoner,  a 
baronet,  and  the  heir  to  a  dukedom,  were  paving  unmistakable  atten- 
tions to  their  three  elder  daughters.  Lady  Mary  kept  herself  in  the 
background.  She  'w'as  sick  at  heart;  for,  whatever  the  rest  of  the 
£imily  might  have  thought,  liciia  had  not  deceived  her. 

The  ean  had  wisdy  &tmi]ned  to  make  but  a  short  tour.  He  was 
anxious  to  take  his  bride  as  soon  as  possible  to  see  his  two  magnificent 
country-seats^  both  of  which  far  surpassed  in  grandeur  his  town  re* 
sidence.  His  stewards  were  directed  to  hurry  on  the  preparations, 
and  all  the  residents  in  the  neighbourhood  who  thought  it  worth  their 
while  to  pay  court  to  the  most  wealthy  man  in  the  county,  agreed  to  • 
do  him  and  his  young  bride  all  the  honour  in  their  power.  Others, 
from  various  motives,  joined  them ;  two  or  three  peers,  because  he  was 
of  their  order;  most  of  the  baronete,  and  other  large  landed  pro- 
prietorsy  because  they  wished  their  wives  to  be  on  visiting  tenns  with 
the  fair  countess,  for  her  sake^  poor  youn^  thing ;  for  if  left  alone  to 
his  former  associates,  who  will  regain  their  position  if  not  replaced  by 
others,  what  will  become  of  her  ?  The  clergy  agreed  that,  n??  he  showed 
by  his  marriage  the  intention  of  reforming,  it  isas  certainly  their 
bounden  duty  to  support  him  ;  some  with  small  livings  might  have 
b^n  slightly  imprebsed  by  the  fact  that  he  had  the  uatronage  of 
sereral  good  liyings,  whose  incumbents  were  adyanoed  in  life,  but  that 
could  not  have  been  the  case  with  the  majority.  From  th^  snd 
Tsrious  other  causes  an  enormous  cortege  was  collected  to  meet  the 
earl  and  his  countess  at  the  station,  with  bands  of  music,  banners 
waving,  and  volunteer  corps  mustering  strong,  while  triumphal  arches 
decked  with  flowers  were  to  be  seen  at  intervale  along  the  whole  iiue 
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of  road,  and  groups  of  girls,  young  ladies  in  muslin,  and  charity-school 
girls  habited  in  humbler  materials,  stood  ready  to  present  the  fair 
oountesB  with  bouquets  as  she  passed  under  each  arch.  At  the  steps 
of  the  hall  ibe  earl  b  principal  tenanta^  with  their  wives  and  daughters^ 
were  assembled  in  their  best  dress,  with  more  bouquets  and  wreaths ; 
and  then  servants  in  rich  liveries  stood  on  either  side,  and  demure- 
looking  maidens  in  neat  attire  beyond  them,  across  the  hsll|  to  welcome 
their  new  mistress. 

Lady  Bella,  who  had  never  been  accu8tom(  d  to  the  attendance  of 
more  than  a  share  of  au  aw  kward  Irish  girl,  and  a  butler  and  a  footman, 
who  regularly  butted  against  each  other  every  day  in  the  dining-room, 
felt  rather  awestruck  at  the  thought  of  haying  so  many  fine  lames  and 
gentlemen  to  attend  on  her.  However,  it  was  Teiy  evident  that  her 
husband  wished  to  do  her  honour,  if  not  from  love  tor  her,  from  yanitj 
find  his  own  self-gratiflc^atinn.  She  hoped  that  it  was  from  a  motive 
which  should  call  forth  her  gratitude,  and  she  endeavoured  to  be 
grateful.  Indeed,  from  the  moment  of  their  marriage  his  kindness 
and  aLleutiQu  had  been  excessive,  and  his  generosity  unbounded. 
Still  her  heart  was  sick.  Her  husband  had  no  place  there.  Would 
he  ever  obtain  one  ?  She  would  do  her  best  to  place  him  in  his  proper 
position.  She  must,  at  all  events,  try  and  drive  Lord  Eustace  out  of 
it.  How  was  that  to  be  done?  It  was  no  easy  matter,  it  seemed. 
She  had  now  enough,  however,  to  occupy  her  thoughts  and  attention. 
Tt  would  take  many  weeks,  it  seemed,  before  she  could  become  ac- 
quainted with  even  the  mansion  and  its  contents,  independent  of  the 
grounds ;  and  then  she  had  visitors  to  receive,  and  the  earl  wished  her 
to  visit  the  tenants,  and  make  herself  popular  among  them — ^a  task  she 
was  well  calculated  to  accomplish.  The  esrl  gave  her  a  good  desl  df 
Ids  company,  though  be  occasionally  allowed  her  to  go  out  alone ;  and 
when  they  met,  after  these  short  absences,  he  was  invariably  more  kind 
and  courteous  than  ever.  Ho  was  evidently  doing  hh  utmost  to  win 
her  attections,  and  to  raise  himself  m  the  estimation  of  the  public,  in 
which  he  must  have  been  conscious  that  he  had  hitherto  deservedly 
held  a  low  position.  Considering  that  she  had  every  luxury,  every 
indulgence  which  boundless  wealth  could  g^ve,  att^ants  eager  to 
leam  and  obey  her  slightest  wish,  and  a  husband— -whatever  might  be 
Ina  faults— devoted  to  her,  it  seemed  imposiible  that  she  could  have 
found  cause  of  complaint^  yet  over  and  over  again  she  wished  that 
one  of  her  sisters  had  occupied  her  place.  '^Ah!  how  thoroughly 
they  would  appreciate  its  advantages  !'* 

The  summer  passed  away,  the  autumn  was  employed  in  visiting  the 
earl's  beat  in  the  uortli,  and  another  beautiful  place  he  owned  in  the 
•oath  of  Bngland.  Her  husband  begged  her  to  invite  Mary  to  come 
and  stay  with  her  before  their  guests  assembled  for  the  winter,  and  to 
stay  on  to  assist  her  in  doing  the  honours.  Lady  SLuy  was  delighted 
to  find  her  sister  looking  so  well,  and  apparently  contented  with  her 
lot.  The  guests  invited  were  unexceptionable  people  in  all  respects, 
and  it  was  clear  the  marriage  of  the  earl  had  completely  restored  him 
to  the  ^ood  opiTiion  of  the  world  in  general;  indeed,  a  peer  with  a 
liunciied  thuubaud  a  year  £ods  it  a  more  easy  task  iu  regaiu  his 
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IMflitum  in  wcidtj  than  a  luvd-workmg  clerk  with  •  lalary  of  fi% 

poundi. 

Among  the  guests  during  the  winter  were  several  foreigners  of* 
distinction — French,  Germans,  Italians,  Greeks,  and  Bussians.  Some 
the  earl  hr\d  known  abroad  ;  the  acquaintance  of  others  he  had  formed 
in  Eugland.  Some  were  married,  who  came  witli  their  wives  and 
children;  others  were  single.  He  had  every  reason  to  believe  that 
they  were  men  of  honour  and  character.  They  added  also  very  con- 
ttdorably  to  the  entertainment  of  the  guests  assembled  for  the 
Christmas  festivities.  The  most  brilliant  and  entertaining  wsa  the 
handsome  young  Italian  prince,  Angelo  di  Geroni.  Hie  was  the 
leader  in  every  amusement :  the  introducer  of  new  dances,  the  in- 
ventor of  all  sorts  of  games.  He  sang  delightfully,  played  all  sorts  of 
instrumenta ;  could  improvise  poetry,  not  only  in  Italian,  but  in 
Prencli  and  English,  which  language  he  knew  so  thoroughly  that  he 
could  take  a  leadiug  part  in  a  play,  though  his  usual  part  was  that  of 
stage  manacer.  He  showed  from  his  first  arrival  decided  marin  of 
admiration  for  Lady  Mary ;  but  as  she  had  a  prejudice  against  Boman 
Catholics,  shared  bj  her  sister,  he  received  no  encouragement  to  coi^ 
tiniie  his  attentions,  He  at  once,  with  perfect  tact,  assumed  the 
character  of  a  visitor,  whose  sole  business  is  to  mfilce  himself  agree- 
able to  all  his  companions  alike.  Still  the  counlet^s  fancied  tliat  he 
was  more  deeply  smitten  with  Lady  Mary  than  he  would  have  wished 
to  have  it  known.  **  Perhaps  he  will  change  his  religion,  as  many 
Italians  are  now  doing ;  and  certainly  he  has  more  agreeable  manners, 
and  is  better  looking,  than  any  Englishman  I  know,"  she  said  to  her* 
self;  and  this  idea  made  her  unconsciously  more  kind  and  gentle  in 
her  manner  towards  liim  than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case. 
He  possibly  mistook  the  Game.  How  the  world  envied  the  Ooimteas 
of  Dulwaddle ! 


CHAPTIlIi  VI. 
LABT  BELLA'S  MAitanm  im. 

The  Earl  of  Dulwaddle  had  determined  that  his  young  countess  should 
enjoy  to  the  full  the  pleasures  of  the  London  season.  He  wished  her  to 
be  seen  and  admired  ;  he  delighted  in  ostentation,  and  it  was  a  satis- 
faction to  him  to  believe  that,  while  hia  wife  was  admired,  he  himself 
shoxild  be  the  envied  of  all  men.  The  countess  hud  scarcely  a  moment 
to  herself.  Visitors  came  Hocking  to  the  door  in  au  unbroken  otream 
during  the  whole  affcetnoonr;  invitationB,  from  royalty  downwards, 

S»ured  thickly  in ;  banquets  and  balls  were  to  be  given  at  home ;  the 
pera  was  to  be  attended— it  was  his  chief  relaxation-HUid  occa- 
sionally a  theatre  visited.  The  Prince  Angelo  di  Geroni  was,  on  such 
occasions,  among  her  most  constant  attendants,  especially  when  the 
earl  had  to  attend  to  his  parliamentary  duties,  though  she  did  liot  at 
hrat  observe  that  this  was  the  case.  When  she  did,  it  was  too  late  to 
stop  the  tongue  of  the  scandal-mongers'  gossip.  The  young  prince, 
in  spite  of  hia  Iwlents-^Tsin,  heartless,  and  unprincipled— although 
well  aware  of  the  romouxs  afloat^  instead  of  withdrawing  himaelf  from 
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Ladj  Pulwaddle's  iocid;y,  or  taking  pains  effectoallv  to  contradict 
tlieiD,  imiled  at  the  aocnwitiont  of  his  oompamons,  and,  without  com* 
mittmff  himself  by  an  actual  assertion,  ^couraged  the  idea  that  he 
was  a  uvoured  admirer  of  the  lovely  countess — hoping  that,  with  her 

fair  fame  destroyed,  she  would  bo  the  more  likely  to  consent  to  any 
proposals  he  miglit  veuture  to  offer.  The  Earl  of  Dulwaddle  himself 
of  course,  wliilo  be  kept  aloof  from  all  his  iormer  associates,  heard 
nothing  of  this.  Those  who  knew  the  countess  beat,  disbelieved  the 
reports.  Han^  who  watched  the  intimai^  thought  that  Lady  Hary 
was  the  attraction.  She  herself  certainly  uked  the  prince — ^he  was  so 
Und,  aud  ^^entle,  and  friendly^so  anxious  to  ooey  her  slightest 
wiahei.  This  liking  incMsed,  as  was  but  natural  where  the  object 
was  yonnsf  and  handsome ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  her  heart  was  as 
untouched  as  at  first.  A  man  less  experienced  with  women  would 
have  committed  liiuibeli";  he  was  too  cautious  and  saj^acioiis  to  do 
tiiiit.  iio  waa  aware  that  his  progress  iu  her  regard  was  mure 
apparent  than  resL  He  considered  that  his  best  (chance  of  succesB 
was  to  find  the  earl  returning  to  his  f<»me!r  courses,  or,  at  all  eriMits, 
to  persuade  the  countess  that  he  had  done  so.  He  might  himself,  by 
what  he  called  a  little  diplomatic  management,  lead  the  vain  earl  into 
a  snare,  from  which  he  might  not  find  it  easy  to  extricate  himself. 
He  without  difficulty  found  out  one  of  the  carl's  former  associates ;  a 
pathetic  letter  was  written,  entreating  an  interview  and  what  the 
prince  required  \  on  an&^wer  was  obtained  pi  oniiaing  a  visit.  It  was 
soon  in  the  toeacherons  Italian's  possesion.  He  hastened  with  it  \» 
pay  an  early  ^isit  to  the  countessi  resolved,  if  he  found  her  alone,  to 
strike  while  the  iron  was  hot — assured,  at  idl  events,  that  her  husband 
would  be  from  home.  She  was  alone.  He  spoke  to  her  as  he  had 
never  ventured  to  speak  before.  She  heard  him  with  pain,  astonish- 
ment, and,  as  he  proceeded,  with  indignation.  Shp  was  about  to 
repel  him  with  scorn.  He  exhibited  the  letter.  It  was  no  forgery — 
she  saw  tiiai ;  but  ^lic  replied  calmly : 

If  the  earl  forgets  his  obligations,  as  this  note  mar  lead  me  to 
suppose,  is  it  a  reason  that  I  should  forget  mine?  You  have  for- 
gptten  yourself.  Prince  Angelo.  Let  me  entreat  you  not  to  make 
such  a  mistake  again.  I  am  aware  that  greater  laxit}'  of  opinion  is 
held  in  Italy  than  in  tliis  country,  and,  therefore,  I  do  not  dismiss 
you  with  the  indignatiou  I  should  bestow  on  an  Englishman  who  had 
transgressed  as  you  have.  I  must  exact  a  promise  from  you,  however, 
that  you  will  not  offend  iu  the  same  manner  again  ;  and  even  then  1 
can  no  longer  give  you  the  same  position  in  my  rega  rd  which  you  befone 
held." 

When  Iiady  Pul waddle  said' this,  she  thought  that  she  was  acting 
with  sense,  generosity,  and  liberality,  and  that  the  prince  would  appre- 
ciate her  conduct,  nnd  never  again  dream  of  offending  her.  ITcr  only 
safe  course  was  to  dismi:?s  him  then  and  for  ever  from  her  ])reseoee,  or 
to  denounce  him  to  her  husband,  formerly,  when  the  iawa  of  duelling 
existed  in  society,  she  would  have  had  good  reason  to  avoid  adopting 
such  a  course,  but  at  the  present  day  a  man  who  transgresses  as  the 
jvince  had  dcoie,  would^  with  proper  management^  veiy  soon  be  turned 
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out  I'roin  among  the  more  reepectable  ranks  of  society.  The  prince  did 
not  in  any  way  look  on  tbe  rehuS  he  liad  reoeived  as  a  defeat,  and 
toiHy  persuaded  bimself  that  time  and  opporfetmity  onlT  were  required 
to  secare  his  sucoess.  He  did  not  for  a  moment  reflect  that,  inde- 
pendent  of  other  considerations,  he  would  be  dragging  her  from  all  the 
advantages  wliich  wealth  rLiid  r^nk  nnd  social  position  now  ^nve  her 
down  to  connparative  penury,  to  ultimate  contempt,  neglect,  and  pro- 
bably an  early  and  unhappy  death. 

Such  was  the  fate  her  so-called  devoted  admirer  was  preparing  for 
lier,  and  she  was  risking  by  allowiog  liiin  to  continne  his  yisits,  even 
though  on  less  intimate  terms.  Gndnall;^,  indeed,  by  apparent  con* 
trition,  and  the  most  humble  and  deferential  manner,  he  contrived  to 
work  his  way  back  into  her  esteem  and  regard ;  he  was  so  amiable,  so 
lively,  so  agreeable  in  conversfition,  who  could  suppose  that  any  evil 
thoughts  could  have  a  dwelhng-place  in  his  mind  ?  Lady  Mary  was 
still  with  her,  and  she  thought  that  the  world,  at  all  events,  would 
suppose  that  the  prince  was  a  suitor  for  her  hand. 

tfiie  season  waa  adyancing.  I^dy  Bulwaddle  began  to  grow  rather 
weary  of  it,  so  did  her  sister.  The  earl  was  more  than  usually  attenp 
tive  to  his  parliamentary  duties,  so'  he  said,  but  the  prince  always 
smiled  significantly  when  that  subject  was  alluded  to.  One  of  the 
young  De  Bertrands  bad  come  to  stay  with  his  sister — the  pnilor,  the 
most  liked  of  all  her  brothers;  he  was  a  generous,  frank-hearted, 
though  somewhat  impetuous  youth.  The  whole  party  had  gone  to  the 
Opera.  The  earl  had  accompanied  them  there,  but  was,  he  said,  com- 
pelled to  return  to  Westminster,  where  he  had  been  all  the  morning. 
The  prince  joined  them,  and  was  more  than  usually  attentive— so 
Bella  thought.  She  wished  that  be  had  continued  as  of  late.  Her 
brother  and  sister  were  absorbed  with  the  opera ;  a  grand  absorbing 
Beene  was  going  forward.  She  was  leaning  back  fatigued — too  fa- 
tigued even  to  listen  to  the  music.  She  often  felt  thus  during  that 
London  season.  The  prince,  concealed  in  the  back  part  of  the  box, 
inclined  his  head  tiU  his  mouth  was  close  to  her  ear. 

I  grieye  to  annoy  you,  dear  Lady  DnlwaddSe,  but  can  I  see  so 
much  loveliness  neglected,  and  not  wish  to  avenge  it  he  whispered, 
having  before  cautiously  approached  the  subject,  and  found  that  she 
listened  calmly  to  what  he  said.  "  By  a  remarkable  chain  of  circum- 
stances, proof  has  come  into  my  bands.  X  have  it  here;  shall  I  show 
it  you 

**  Oh  no !  no !  not  here.  I  should  faint  if  I  were  to  see  it  I  Tou 
could  not  deceive  me  !'*  she  replied,  hurriedly. 

I  could  die  sooner  first  a  hundred  deaths  than  do  one  act  to  cauie 
yon  one  moment's  psin  or  grie^**  he  replied,  in  the  same  gentle  tone. 

**  Then  I  trust  to  your  honour,  to  your  generosity,  to  your  pity*  for 
the  misery  to  which  I  am  doomed." 

It  is  needless  to  repeat  the  protestations  of  unalterable  devotedness 
made  by  the  prince.  Lady  Dulwaddle  attached  a  very  different  mean- 
ing to  that  which  he  intended  them  to  bear.  The  opera  was  over,  the 
house  was  unusually  crowded,  and,  from  the  ignorance  of  Lieutenant 
de  Bertrand  snd  the  management  of  the  ]|^rinoe,  who  had  the  countesses 
arm,  he  easily  separated  her  &om  her  sister.  Once  more  alone  with 
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Jier,  be  spoke  words  which  no  Tirtuous  woman  could  hear  without 
anger  and  grief.  She  endeavoured  to  withdraw  her  arm  from  that  of 
ler  tempter,  but  he  held  it  fast.  In  the  softest,  gentlest  Toice,  he 

pleaded  for  himself. 

"And  will  you  continue  ever  to  bo  the  slave,"  he  exclaimed,  "the 
mere  plaything,  of  that  tyrant  lord,  who  even  now,  while  ])retending 
devotion  to  you,  will  be  ibuad  at  the  residence  of  one  of  iua  iormer 
mistresses 

He  spoke  louder  than  he  had  intended,  and  hia  words  were  heard 

by  one  wlio  had  been  following  him  closely. 
"  It  ia  false,  lying  deceiver  1"  said  a  Toice  in  hia  ear.     Lady  Dul- 

waddle,  you  will  not  believe  this  base  prince  !" 
The  astonishment  of  the  prince  made  him  relax  bis  hold  of  the 

countess's  arm. 

"Oh!  £ustacii,  save  me — save  mu  1"  sho  exclaimed,  grasping  tlie 
hand  o^  the  person  who  had  spoken.  Help  me  to  find  Mary  and 
Arthur.   I  have  been  led  away  purposely  from  the  entrance,  where 

my  carriage  is  waiting." 
Her  ear  had  detected  the  Toice  of  Lord  Eustace  Warren,  though 

she  might  not  hnve  recognised  him  through  the  disguise  he  wore. 
Without  uttcrini^^  another  word  to  the  prince,  or  casting  a  second 
gJaaee  at  him,  she  took  the  arm  of  Lord  Eustace,  who,  without 
much  difficulty,  found  her  brother  and  sister.  They  were  somcwiiat 
astomshed  at  seeing  her  under  the  escort,  as  they  supposed,  of  a  per- 
feet  sti^ngcr. 

"May  Heaven  guide  and  protect  you,  dear  ladyl"  said  Lord 
Eustace,  as  he  hancted  her  into  the  carriage,  and  disappeared  in  the 

crowd. 

She  told  Mary  and  Arthur  that  the  prince  was  beside  himself,  and 
that,  finding  an  old  friend,  she  had  ht  gi^'od  him  to  act  as  her  escort. 

"Then,  will  not  the  prince  come  to-morrow,  as  he  promised?" 
asked  Lady  Mary. 

**!  tmat  that  he  will  neyer  enter  my  house  again,'*  was  the 
answer. 

The  countess  might  have  saved  heiself  from  insult  had  ahe  made 

that  resolve  some  weel:s  before. 

On  reachinp;  homo,  it  was  apparent  that  something  had  happened, 
but  the  couiitesd  was  conducted  as  usual  to  her  room  before  she  had 
asked  any  questions.  Lieutenant  de  Bertrand  was  called  out,  and 
then  Lady  Mary  was  sent  for.  The  earl  bad  been  brought  home  in  a 
dying  state;  in  a  fit,  it  was  supposed.  His  chief  medical  attendant 
had  been  sent  for,  and  two  other  physicians.  He  had  himself  eagerly 
signified  that  he  wished  to  have  his  lawyer  sent  for.  Till  their  arrival, 
the  steward  of  the  household  thought  it  advisable  not  to  inform  the 
Countess  of  Dulwaddle  of  what  had  occurred.  Physicians  and  a 
lawyer,  even  at  that  hour  of  the  night,  were  far  more  speedily  at  the 
earl's  door  than  the  parish  doctor  appears  at  tliat  of  the  dying  pauper. 
The  ibrmer  soon  acknowledged  that  they  could  do  nothing  except  to 
alleviate  sufiSsring. 

"  Do  that,  then,**  said  the  earl.  "  Enable  me  to  retain  my  senses 
for  a  few  minutes  till  I  have  settled  a  matter  of  importance.**  ' 

'Sej'i.— TOite  ooEZZVin.  Na  dzlix.  a 
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The  earl's  medical  attendant  administered  a  potian  be  had  brought, 
Buspecting  what  would  be  required. 

« UnderBtand,  sir,"  he  said,  calmly,  addressing  tiie  kwyer,  "I 
beqneatlk  absolately  eTeiytbing  I  possess,  landed  eetate  emi  permal 

property,  to  IsabeUa^  Covntess  of  Dulwaddk,  inAk  tlie  CKception  of 
certain  legacies  in  an  attested  list  m  the  possession  ^mj  steward.  I 

revoke  all  other  willf?  nnd  testaments.  The  estates  are  imentnilcMl.  I 
liavo  710  hrir.  Write  qiiic]<ly.  Here,  let  me  sign."  The  lawyer  was 
wntmg  while  the  earl  was  speaking.  The  physiciaus  put  their  signa- 
tures to  the  will.    "  Now  let  me  see  the  countess." 

She  soon  came.  As  abe  law  bus  stretched  (m  Ina  daatli-lied,  she 
felt  more  affection  for  Urn  tlum  bad  ever  befbfe  wumed  ber  beart; 
her  grief  was  sincere. 

"  IsabeUa^  bad  I  known  you  earlier,  I  might  have  been  a  better  and 
a  happier  iDan,'*  he  said,  taking  her  hand.  "  My  love  for  you  is  great. 
I  have  done  my  best  to  prove  it.  Por  your  sake  I  endeavoured  to  re- 
form thoroughly,  i  believe  T  was  succeediog.  May  you,  beloved  oae, 
for  many  years  enjoy  the  weaitii  I  leave  jfou,  and  make  a  better  use  of 
it  than  I  did  till  I  bnev  you He  kissed  ber  hand  and  fell  back. 
"Take  ber  away,"  be  mnrmured.  '^Sfae  must  not  witneas  what  is 
coming  on." 

No  one  would  willingly  bare  been  present  in  that  deatb-efaamber, 

it  was  reported. 

The  countess  felt  the  death  of  the  earl  far  more  than  conlci  have 
been  supposed.  Lady  Talermaine  could,  however,  scarcely  repress  her 
satisfaction  within  the  bounds  of  decency  at  the  thoughts  that  her 
daughter  was  now  the  undisputed  possessor  of  the  unbounded  wealth 
tbe  earl  bad  left.  Sbe^boweyer,  did  not  long  Hye  to  enjoy  her  tiiampfa, 
while  tbe  earl  Boon  after  broke  bis  neck  in  the  hunting.field.  Jiady 
"Marj  was  tbe  ixnlj  dangbter  wbo  maxxied  happily.  Of  the  other  tbee^ 
one  married  a  drunken  squireen,  another  a  disreputable  foreign  baron, 
and  tbe  eldest,  finding  that  no  one  came  to  woo  her,  went  off  with  hcE 
brother's  footman. 

Two  years  after  her  husband's  death,  the  countess  gave  her  hand  to 
Lord  Eustace  Warren,  who  earned  out  in  a  truly  liberal  spirit  the 
dying  wish  of  tbe  former  owner  of  ber  weaHtb— that  sbe  womd  make 
agooiduaa  of  it. 
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VICTOJBL  HUGO. 

How  ooifturaally  thii  writer  plcmget  into  «ztraTaganoes  anything  bat 
Tenial !    In  attempting  to  follow  the  romantic  in  place  of  the  olMtie 

school,  as  before  understood,  he  runs  into  the  superlative  of  the  impro- 
bable, and  disregards  the  nattiral  course  of  things  without  stint,  if  it  will 
Buit  his  fancy.    His  school  affects  to  imitate  Shakspeare  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  drama.    It  affects  a  horror,  too,  oi:  the  ckubicai  wiiters  of 
WNtiy  m  a  hng^uage  otrtamlj  tiM  bast  po«tiail  in  itraitaM  of  any  ia 
Biiiope>  nd  in  ils  own  oiampley  Sfoiding  Scylla,  fiitti  into  Charybdit^ 
With  his  poipor  it  is  lamentMle  to  no  tiiat  no  bM  no  iiloa  there  en 
be  an  extravagance  which  he  tattf  nai  essay  and^sanction,  no  by-road  out 
of  the  highwiiy  of  nature  that  he  may  not  travel,  and  shield  under  the 
term  "  romantic,''  to  which  we  must  beg  to  prefix  the  title  of  "  new'*— 
^  new  romantic,"  not  that  of  Shakspeare,  but  of  Dumas  and  Huf^o,  If 
Shakspeare  discarded  the  unities  or  shifted  his  scenes  from  place  to  place, 
it  was  no  more  than  might  be  conceded  to  poetical  ima^nativeneas.  This 
me  one  of  ibo  chyyi  ef  the  ehmb  sehool  against  hnn.   There  is  no 
more  of  enor  in  aUftnig  a  seene  firoinone  oountry  to  another  in  the  same 
play  than  at  first  imaginiB|^  the  plot  to  be  laid  in  some  distant  city.  The 
imagination  of  an  audience  picturing  Italy,  as  in  the    Merchant  of 
Venice,*'  at  the  drawing  up  of  the  curtain,  may  with  equal  illusion  follow 
the  characters  into  Spain  if  the  story  be  consistent  and  demand  it,  because 
the  action  may,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  be  commenced  in  one 
country  and  followed  out  in  another,  nor  need  it  commence  and  termi- 
nate in  twenty-four  hours.    It  k  not  neoessary  nor  nataral  that  in  a 
dtasaa,  Ihe  aetion  having  opened  in  tiie  attie  of  a  dw^ing-honse,  that  it 
sbodd  not  be  carried  on  there  in  one  scene,  and  that  the  neat  aet  or 
aoene  should  not|  while  eenneeted  with  it,  exhibit  different  oharacters  and 
actions  in  the  lower  story,  provided  the  latter  actions  are  combined  in  the 
genera)  plot.    So  far  the  romantic  school  coincides  with  nature,  if  not 
with  certain  rules  established  in  ancient  times  ;  but  even  then  they  fol- 
lowed nature  in  the  drama,  and  did  not  deal  with  aught  but  the  natural, 
e¥eQ  iu  the  iuty  or  despair  of  tragedy.    The  example  of  the  ancient 
dnon^  diibranty  coaekitatedi  was  no  obligation  binding  upon  enrs,  it  is 
tne*  The  diama  of  Greece  was  in  namr  respeets  different  Irem  that  of 
aeifcu  nations,  as  the  maaoera  were  dimrent^  bat  nature  was  the  same. 
Hago  might  with  his  power — for  power,  great  power,  is  his  characteristio 
—have  stood  at  the  head  of  a  school  th.it  time  would  not  easily  let  die. 
Outrages  upon  nature,  good  taste,  and  morals,  will  never,  in  days  of  ad- 
vanced civilisation,  place  any  writer  on  the  pinnacle  of  lasting  renown. 
Eacine,  Comeille,  and  Voltaire,  will  still  be  played  with  all  their  unities 
and  itarchness  for  their  tranquil  excellences.    That  iHiieh  only  itardea 
ttie  ears  of  thegroandiingeintfae  passing  day  will  not  siwive  too  snnset* 
bteavaganoea  and  impossibilities  are  not  the  fonndations  of  lasting  fame 
widi  any  writer.    The  violatbu  of  good  morals,  and  detaila  of  the  deeds 
of  degraded  characters  beyond  all  common  degradation,  uncensured  he- 
tanas  they  atMTtle  iathe  description,  which  the  reader  may  see  is  unnataral 
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and  exaggerated,  and  coloured  with  a  spurious  pity  for  the  vile  and  de- 
based, ai'e  only  made  to  set  oft"  the  picture.  The  spurious  philanthropy 
thus  becomes  a  coDveuieuce  to  the  writer,  for  how  else  could  he  cover  his 
coarse  descriptioDS  ?  What  excuse  would  he  have  othorwita  for  mtro- 
duciDg  scenes  o^nsire  to  morals,  and  opposed  to  the  piobaUe  ai|d  evea 
possible,  such  as  neYer  really  ooald  occur  in  society  ?  How  else  conld 
such  degrading  pictures  be  presented  in  the  drawing-room,  or**  cm  my 
lady's  table/'  in  the  pages  of  romance? 

The  classic  school,  then,  finds  its  rival  with  Hugo,  not  in  the  style  and 
character  which  Englishmen  annex  to  the  drama  or  romantic  of  Shak- 
speare,  but  to  a  drama  that  runs  wild,  defying  decency,  truth,  and  nature. 
The  dramatic  taate  is  so  low  in  England,  and  the  style  oi  the  pieces  most 
applauded  so  bereft  of  anything  like  an  intelleetoal  amoiement  for  an 
educated  person,  that  there  is  no  fear  of  the  works  of  Hugo,  oouid  they  be 
faithfully  turned  into  English,  ever  becoming  standards.  The  better  drama 
in  England  has  merged  into  the  dialogues  and  plots  of  our  native  novelists* 
It  is  rare  that  in  these  the  fidelity  to  nntnre  i?  outraged  even  where  they 
may  not  have  the  firat  claim  in  the  ranks  of  that  kind  of  literature  on 
the  score  of  morality.  But  in  Hugo  we  have  a  writer  of  a  most  powerful 
imagination,  one  of  whose  distinctions  "  from  all  his  peers"  is  that  he 
misuses  his  abilities  and  genius  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  that  be  cor- 
rupts while  he  makes  tl^  improbable  current,  and  would  persuade  the 
world  that,  after  all,  reason,  morality,  and  e?en  nature*a  tmtb^  are  im- 
material. 

Take  his  Marion  de  Lorme,"  one  of  those  licentious  women,  accord- 
inn;  to  the  fashion  of  the  Bourbon  time,  who  was  sent  into  the  world 
to  amuse  the  other  sex — a  parallel  for  one  of  our  present  "  fast  ladies,"  as 
the  crowd  styles  them.  The  details  of  this  drama  are  most  improbable, 
and  out  of  all  decency.  The  object  of  Marion's  iirbt  intrigue,  Ciu(^ue 
tfars,  dies.  Of  course  her  deep  sorrow  for  his  loss  ends  in  finding  an* 
other  gallant,  the  second,  and  then  a  third,  who  is  sitting  mA  her  at  the 
inndow  of  her  houses  Number  Two  haiing  just  quitted  her.  Seeing 
four  ruffians  attack  a  man  in  the  street,  or  him  whom  we  designate  as 
Number  Two,  Number  Three  goes  down  to  assist  in  his  defence,  and 
both,  who  had  quitted  the  lady's  apartment  separately,  now  return  to  it 
together.  The  last  visitor,  Number  Three,  seeing  the  familiarity  with 
which  Number  Two  treats  the  lady  whom  he  had  just  quitted,  challenges 
him.  There  is  a  law  against  duelling,  the  penalty  death,  but  tiie  two 
heroes  meet  and  fight,  notwithstanding.  The  lady,  hearing  the  nciss^ 
leaTcs  her  apartment,  not  knowing  of  the  edict  makmg  duelling  a  mortal 
ofience,  and  calls  the  guard.  Number  Three  is  seised,  while  Number 
Two,  to  escape,  feigns  himself  dead.  A  coffin  is  procured  for  the  dead 
man,  he  being  supposed  within  it  for  concealment  sake,  though  he  ac  tually 
follows  his  own  coflBn,  this  same  nian,  to  the  chateau  of  an  old  count,  his 
uncle — of  course  nobody  knowin;^  his  person  !  Thus  he  escapes  the 
penalty  tor  duelling  by  a  stratageiu  not  very  much  out  of  the  way,  con* 
s^ering  how  vvuck  mafttws  may  be  arranged  with  pen  and  ink 
alone.  Number  Three,  who  had  been  taken  to  prison  by  the  guard, 
escapes  by  the  help  of  Marion,  and  both  join  a  gang  of  strolling  players, 
almost  in  the  nick  of  time  to  follow  the  supposed  dead  man  to  the  old 
csount's  chateau.  The  dead  mau^  or  Number  Two,  follows  in  his  own 
funeral  procession,  and  not  very  generously  betrays  the  lover  Number 
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Three,  while  lie  niakea  known  to  him  the  loose  character  of  Marion, 
^Yhom  the  said  Xurnber  Three  had  been  loon  enoii'j:h  to  imagine  chaste 
and  colli  as  an  icicle.  Marion  is  now  (liiicardeil.  The  duel  and  bur^  in^ 
Ano  are  diseloeed,  and  boih  dueUittt  aenteiieed  to  die.  The  king^ 
Loan  XIII.,  will  not  pafdon  them  on  the  merits  of  the  ease^  hut  agrees 
to  do  to  right  Toyally,  to  please  his  jester.  The  Church,  in  the  shape  of 
a  notorious  cardinal,  Bichelieu,  thwarto  the  derire  of  the  court  fool.  The 
uncle  of  lover  Number  Two  then  secures  his  nephew's  escape  by  a  bribe 
to  the  g-aoler,  but  the  prisoner  refuses  to  escape  unless  he  can  take  his 
late  aiitagonist  with  him — what  heroic  generosity  !  Marion  surrenders 
her  person  to  the  cardinal's  factotum  to  bargain  off  Number  Three,  and 
he  prevaiU  upon  his  master  to  save  him,  or  nearly  does  so.  All  at  once 
Kumher  Three  is  seised  with  tiioh  a  fit  of  morali^  and  sneh  a  senti- 
mental love  for  Marion,  though  so  sullied,  that  he  refuses  life,  and  resolves 
to  die.  This  being  so  decided,  both  duellists  are  taken  to  the  scaffold. 
The  cardinal,  nearly  at  lus  last  gasp  from  disease,  is  introduced  on  a  litter 
to  Hitness  the  scene.  Marion  craves  prirdnn  of  him  for  both  thp  cnlprifs, 
but  is  refused,  and  they  suffer.  Marion  then  abuses  the  cardinal,  and 
falls  down,  in  a  fainLlog-fit,  for  the  loss  of  her  two  gallant? — it  may  be 
presumed  to  rise  again  as  soon  as  a  novel  adventure  to  introduce  lier  can 
oe  concocted,  and  play  OTer  a  similar  farce  of  mawkish  and  unnatural 
profligacy. 

Even  thia  dramatio  pieee,  such  u  the  force  of  genius,  possesses  passages 
worthy  of  a  work  that  might  claim  a  far  higher  moral  end.  It  displays 
too  much  evidence  of  the  abuse  of  genius,  of  misused  ability  and  perverted 
moralit}',  while  it  is  desii^^nod  to  outdo  the  moral  bearing  as  well  as  deli- 
cacy of  the  hiii^her  French  drama.  Utterly  out  of  probability,  gross,  and 
with  no  regard  to  keeping,  it  would  be  a  libel  on  the  chief  of  the  English 
romantic  school,  and  the  natural  truth  and  eiiaste  beauty  of  the  female 
chsiaeteni  of  Shakspeare,  even  to  imagine  his  female  characters  bore  in 
the  remotest  degree  a  resemblanee  to  those  of  Hugo.  Shakspeare  copied 
Nature,  and  did  not  distort  her.  Marion  made  a  sensation,  however,  and 
ss  in  the  French  modem  school  now  imitating  in  England,  sensation  is 
the  primary  aim,  and  neither  the  truth  of  nature  n'>r  any  care  about  moral 
character  in  the  attainment  of  the  object  is  regarded.  This  work  passed 
as  the  product  of  a  man  of  genius,  which  no  one  can  deny  the  author  to 
be,  but  of  genius  mischievously  perverted  in  disregard  of  moral  sentiment 
ier  mommitary  effect,  of  truth  and  consistency  audaciously  outraged,  of 
rirtue  defied,  and  of  a  total  forgetfulness  that,  of  all  men,  writers  of 
sbility  have  most  to  answer  in  regard  to  the  abuse  of  the  talent  bestowed 
upon  them,  seeing  that  they  do  not  operate  like  the  royal  satrapi  by  brute 

Cer,  or  like  the  politiciatt,  by  interest  or  intrigue  upon  human  action, 
upon  the  inner  man-^npoQ  the  immortal  Spirit  for  good  or  evil,  for 

emendation  or  corruption. 

In  endeavouring'  to  deracinate  the  artificial  regularity  of  the  classic 
drama  by  the  new  romantics,  licentiousness  of  morals  and  freedom  of 
IsDguage  are  the  adopted  instraments,  and  they  are  fi)reibly  and  phittsibly 
Mnded.  Shakspeare  must  not  he  blasphemed  by  such  imputed  imita* 
fions,  because  he  exceeded  not  "  the  modesty  of  nature.**  Where  are 
female  characters  more  beautifully  drawn?— or  where  is  virtue  more 
reppected  in  place  of  being  made  a  mockery,  or  treated  as  if  it  were  of 
ao  vaLue^  thaa  by  the  English  poet  ?  In  Sliskspeac^  a  liceatiotts  charac- 
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ier  ii  deKnbed,  in  low  or  b% h  ftatioo,  starSdly  after  nalaveb  and 

ooBSutency  of  action,  not  exaltsd  at  the  expense  of  Tirknous  feeling,  hei^ 
treated  as  a  matter  of  no  moment.    The  proBlgatewave  not  the  hflioiaaa 

of  tbe  English  poet.    If  it  be  replied  that  Marion  was  of  the  common 
description  of  the  women  of  her  oountry  at  that  time,  we  do  not  credit 
it;  bliewas  only  one  of  too  many  exceptions.  The  polluted  imagination  of 
the  writer  should  not  be  suflfered  to  obtain  credit  for  such  an  unfounded 
e^^ciise,  such  au  untrue  and  unpardonable  insinuation.    Solitary  intrigue 
might  be  numaroas  enoogh  in  the  Bourboo  oonrt,  Imt  in  relation  to  tha 
jiliirality  outside  it  was  too  incredible^  even  for  Gallic  profligacy.   It  ia 
true  that  the  kings  and  ooitftiarB  of  France^  tbe  adnurea  of  too  many  of 
their  day  of  that  class  in  England,  and  fi>r  the  restoraticm  of  which 
r^me,  with  all  its  crimee»  England  commenced  a  iaoguinary  war — it  is 
true  that  no  court,  from  the  earliest  period  of  history,  was  outdone  by  the 
Bourbon  in  aets  of  polished  despotism,  in  the  affectation  of  honour,  in 
degrading  licentiousness,  and  those  varnished  manners  which  follow  the 
most  unjustifiable  courses  with  a  courtier's  smoothness  of  action  and 
tongue  oi  velveL    Victor  Hugo  iorgets  tliat  what  may  raise  the  admira- 
tion of  the  depcared  by  the  exhibition  of  dieir  sympathiea  in  lua  apecnoaf 
details,  may,  and  will,  give  hira  the  apphutse  of  the  depxa¥ed  aloaa» 
Jb  it  not  far  better  for  one  of  his  talents  rather  to  obtain  the  applause  af 
the  discriminating  and  wise,  now,  and  for  the  unborn  ages,  than  to 
be  quoted  with  ahonta  by  the  open-mouthed  damocahsed  P     Is  it  not 
better  to  bear  an  unimpeachable  cliaracter  in  writino-s  transmitted  to 
future  gcnrrations,  than,  if  noted  at  all,  appenr  only  (with  a  lamentation) 
in  a  parenthesis,  for  misused  talent,  and  a  disregard  of  moral  bearing^  ? 
He  may  depend  upon  it  that,  as  time  continues  to  advance,  the  virtues 
will  not  deteriorate  in  the  market.    If  they  declined  in  Rome  under  tba 
Empenwi,  they  only  shifted  their  ^uarleis,  and  new  more  beyond  a  leiy 
narrow  limit  will  a  boast »be  held  out  of  the  glory  of  immorality,  except 
where  a  Louis  XV.  or  a  Tibeiius  may  rule,  however  extensively  it  maf 
really  prevail.  The  instances  are  few,  indeed,  in  which  vicious  characteni 
make  a  merit  of  their  debasedness  in  the  face  of  society  at  large,  for, 
though  they  have  an  irrnsi>tlble  propensity  to  be  profligate,  they  seldom 
venture  a  solitary  sentiment  in  their  justification.  This  feellnq;'  will  increase 
with  the  extension  ot  knowledtrc,  as  the  extravagant  in  the  drama  will  dimi- 
iiihii,  for  we  are  at  pretseut  alluding  to  the  romance  and  dramatic  writers, 
•a  waU  aa  to  the  poetical.    Hugo  is  undeniably  one  of  no  mean  order, 
though    he  abases  the  kmg*s  press."   He  ia  one  who  merits  flometbing 
above  the  mere  adaptations  SS  an  unbridled  imagination  to  every-day  scenes 
and  characteis.  We  should  expect  him  to  rise  in  "  the  accommodation  of 
the  shows  of  things  to  tbe  desiraa  of  the  mind,"  even  far  beyond  this 
"visible  diurnal  sphere."  Hugo's  poems  would  merit  a  separate  notice,  filled 
with  lugiibrious  and  despairing  passages,  egotisms,  and  extravagances  as 
they  are,  as  well  as  beauties.    For  some  minds  nature  has  no  life;  all 
is  stamped  with  the  gloomy  foreboding  of  death — of  an  event  as  natural 
as  that  of  birth — a  coudition  under  which  we  live,  move,  and  have  oOi 
htxag*   Would  Victor  Hugo  prefer  never  having  had  an  existence,  never 
to  have  seen  the  oih  of  day,  nor  oiwned  a  human  brotherhood  9  W# 
think  not,  though,  like  all  reasoning  men,  he  would  not  live  the  saaia 
life  over  again.  By-lhe-bji  this  last  feeling  and  the  fear  of  death  aea» 
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to  be  insolvable  contradictions,  on  which  the  more  meditate  the 
more  we  are  at  feult  as  to  the  orig-in.  We  hol<I  it  a  strong  p  >mt  in  the 
prospect  of  a  futuxe  ejLi^iteuee,  tliougii  Jrawii  iroiu  au  everj-Jay  fact. 

But  to  tha  4bama.  Hugo's  "  Rm  e' Amuse"  partakes  in  all  bis  fauIU^ 
ia  all  Ilia  eoaweom  of  subject,  m  all  the  GalUe  duiagard  of  femala 
nitaa  and  ahaaaeter,  ia  all  tba  poUatbu  as  to  ahoiaa  of  aubjeot  It  if  a 
History  of  a  moDarch'i  adventures  among  the  lowest  of  his  viler  sabjaeto 
in  the  capttalt  dariog  wbiefay  degrading  liimself,  he  takes  a  false  name  to 
revel  unknown  among  the  profligate  in  the  filthiest  haunts.  By  few 
sovereigns,  witii  ali  the  incapacity  and  proflii2;*ncy  among  the  race  that  have 
yet  appeared,  could  so  mean  a  taste  have  ever  been  exhibited,  except, 
perhaps,  with  one  niost  '  liifrh  and  mierhty  prince,"  James  I.,  when 
fuddled,*  or  hib  next  isuccessoi  but  uue,  who  ui>ed  to  dubect  iuiuuta,  that 

laipafiil  head  of  tlia  Clian^,  Ghailes  11^  arm  ia  am  with  tba  moral 
EodMstsr.   Hugo's  king  ssdnesa  tha  daughter  of  Us  own  Fool,  wlia 
plans  bis  anssnnation  in  i<etttm«  and  hastens  to  hava  the  gratification  of 
sseiaif  the  rojal  bady  aoveted  up  in  a  sack.    Of  course  tha  Fool  intends 
afterwards  to  run  away,  taking  hie  ruined  daughter.  Then  comes  one  of 
Hugo's  incidents  still  more  foreign  to  truth  and  probability.    In  place  of 
the  adventuring  monarch,  the  poor  girl  is  stabbed,  put  into  the  sack,  and 
handed  to  her  fatlier,  who,  desirous  of  a  peep  at  a  dead  king,  finds  his 
daughter,  with  just  life  enouerh  left  to  tell  her  tale  and  expire  !  The  con- 
sequence is,  that  the  fatlier,  as  lie  well  might,  goes  out  ui  his  senses,  and 
lias  parfermanaa^  ridioaknis  anonghas  a  ssModnnaa  is  to  ba  deemed  aldn 
to  WB  raauHitie  of  Shakspsara  I  A  drama  altmthar  fit  ftr  a  brothel,  on 
tha  seore  of  immorality  and  want  of  eomaion  decency  of  subject.  Whara 
among  tha  anomalies  that  pasiad  master  in  England  two  or  three  hun- 
dred years  ago,  among  our  dramatists,  are  similar  glaring  inconsisteuciea 
■visible,  such  utterh-  absurd  and  improbable  fictions,  with  all  their  coarse- 
ness, the  iatter  even  in  Anne's  \\\gu  ?    We  allude  to  the  subject.  If 
the  French  Shakspeares  are  delineated  by  their  works  in  this  way,  we 
must  be  ten  thousand  times  more  contented  %vith  our  own.    Read  tlie 
beautiful  romantic  of  Shakspeare.    Consider  the  differences  in  colloquial 
language,  from  onr  ttma,  and  in  manners,  among  oar  rough  fiwefatnera^ 
and  is  there  one  reader  who  does  not  bloih  at  the  oompaiiioa  of  Hugo's 
heroes  and  heroines,  with  his  chief  mala  and  female  characters,  in  an  ago 
SO  aMich  farther  advanced  ?  It  is  the  comparison  of  pollution  with  purity, 
of  putrefaetioB  with  tba  fiieshness  and  bloom  of  the  morning  of  human 
existence.    This  piece  was  forbidden  on  account  of  some  undesi<^ned 
political  allusions,  or  what  the  aiulience  interpreted  to  be  so  on  its  hrst 
representation.  Here  we  must  rem  ark  that  Hugo  in  politics  appears,  not 
from  his  averments  so  much  as  from  his  career,  to  be  in  most  respects  an 
anythingarian — but  his  political  inconsistencies  are  not  our  afifair. 

Wa  hava  seen  what  are  the  saljecto  eelacted  by  this  writer  for  tha 
ploto  of  his  drassatic  pieess.  Wa  hava  noted  tha  mmala  purity  of  cha- 
laeler  in  one  of  tiMm,  and  tha  kingly  amosamant  of  royal  visiti  to  tha 


*  The  ladies  complained  that  they  could  not  visit  the  court  and  come  awsy 
without  nameless  insects  in  their  dresses,  such  was  the  filth  in  Whitehall,  sad 
Jnmc?  htmsclf  uas  half  his  time  muddled  with  the  bottle,  becoming  tOO^  a  WWaSW* 
hater  contemporaneous  with  his  accession  to  the  English  throne. 
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lowest  dens  of  infamy,  with  all  the  fair  clanies  of  a  court  never  the 
chastest,  iu  Europe  at  his  beck.  How  complimentary  to  th^  royai  taste  ! 
It  is  true,  a  devotee  of  monarchi  withont  lepid  to  character,  a  whole- 
sale advocate  of  divioe  right,  Edmund  Bom,  roost  eologiitio  of  the 
BonrboDfl,  emelly  flaya :  '*  Kings  are  fond  of  low  eompany.  However 
true  thii  may  be  as  to  fools  and  jesters,  it  can  hardly  be  true  of  the 
lowest  and  most  degraded  of  the  sex,  at  least  in  the  case  of  Francis  J., 
surrounded  by  countless  beauties  of  rank.  No  matter,  the  King  Francis 
perjures  himself  in  seducing  his  jester's  daughter,  to  whom  he  pronnises 
marriage  !  She  did  not  know  his  person,  of  course,  a  very  likely  thing! 
Would  it  be  likely  that  she  never  beheld  the  sovereign  to  %vlinm  her 
father  was  Fool  ?  Let  the  reader  examine  the  subjects  of  these  two 
{ueces,  and  the  pruriency  that  it  will  be  supposed  infloeneed  the  climoe. 

In  *^  Lucretia  Borgii?*  we  have  the  same  charaeteristies  displayed  in 
the  choice  of  a  subject  still  more  exceptionable.  The  Gallie  dramatist  of 
the  new  romantic  school  that  would  bot  selects  a  topic  still  more  odious, 
battening  on  the  most  revolting  theme  that  could  be  placed  before  an 
audience,  and  almost  without  a  match  in  recorded,  or  rather  imaginary, 
depravity.  To  this  is  added  the  same  unscrupulous  disregard  of  possi- 
bility iu  the  action  in  like  accordance  witli  good  taste.  It  would  seem  as 
if  the  drama  were  designed  to  liold  up  to  vice,  not  nature  and  truth,  but 
that  which  can  best  be  selected  to  disgust  virtuous  feeling  and  corrupt  an 
audience^at  least  the  ignorant  and  unsuspicious  part.  To  render  vice 
fomiliar  is  to  proffer  a  strong  temptation  to  commit  it  A  crime  so  rare 
as  to  be  unrivalled  in  history,  it  betrays  and  afgues  a  bad'  taste  to  seleet 
only  for  the  purpose  of  exhibition,  to  make  it  a  matter  of  laudation,  or 
even  to  treat  it  venially.  There  is  always  an  attempt  by  this  writer 
to  rest  a  main  point  in  his  tragedies,  as  before  observed,  upon  some  act 
which  is  next  to  impossible,  or  some  character  out  of  all  social  keeping. 
He  would  have  no  scruple  in  bringing  13irnani  Wood  to  Diinsinane  in 
reality,  if  he  could  get  it  upon  wheels.  lie  must  have  not  the  tragic  so 
much  as  the  monstrous  and  improbable  for  his  themes.  He  loves  to  deal 
in  that  which  nature  refuses  to  place  in  sequence  of  common  action,  and 
to  have  recourse  to  revolting  subjects,  because,  perhaps,  iAmy  startle  the 
ears  of  the  g^undlings.  The  tale  of  the  Borgia  is  every  way  revolting. 
A  tragic  story,  simply  so  called,  would  not  suit.  As  if  this  writer,  with 
his  power,  had  not  genin?  enough  to  create  fin  interest  unless  he  would 
startle  by  the  extreme  viciousness  of  the  characters  he  selected,  and  not 
by  his  own  skill  in  description.  Caesar  Borgia  was  the  son  of  Pope  Alex- 
ander VI.,  one  of  "  God's  vicegerents,"  who  had,  of  course,  been  sworu  to 
celibacy.  His  mother  was  one  of  the  Pope's  mistresses,  named  Vanossa, 
by  whom  he  bad  five  children.  The  Duke  of  Gandia,  the  brother  of 
CsBsar,  and  one  of  the  five,  foil  in  love  with  his  rister  Lucretia,  in  which 
he  became  the  rival  of  Caesar  the  Pope,  who^  in  consequence,  bad  him 
assassinated.  This  incest  produces  a  son,  according  to  Hugo,  whom  he 
names  Gennaro,  and  who  by  accident  seen  by  his  mother,  she  falls  in  love 
with  him,  and  follows  him  disguised  to  Venice.  He  feels  a  sympathetic 
attraction  towards  her — a  sort  of  **  spiritualist"  affection,  as  present  times 
have  it — but  lia3  no  idea  who  she  is  1  He  detests  the  real  LucreUa  for 
her  crimes,  aud  defaces  her  arms  over  the  gate  of  the  palace  of  her  fourrfi 
husband,  Don  Alphonso.  She  solicits  vengeance,  and  Geuuaro  is  secuied. 
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She  determines  to  ivitness  his  condemnation,  which  she  makes  her  hus- 
Itand  swear  shall  take  place,  while  her  husband,  who  knew  of  hig  wife's 
previous  attachmont,  and  is  jealous,  has  determined  to  send  both  out  of 
existence,  but  j)reviou^1v  plays  the  livpocrite  in  a  scene  of  affected  tender- 
ness. His  jealousy  i:j  iurtiier  excited,  until  he  can  no  longer  restrain 
Umntfy  and  he  gives  her  tlie  ehoiod  to  di«  by  iha  da^^ger  or  the  bowK 
She  iel«ct0  tbe  j^oison,  and  asks  to  be  allowed  to  take  it  herself,  while  a 
concealed  assassin  is  ready  to  despateh  Genoaro.  The  lady  and  her 
gallant  are  left  together,  as  he  supposes,  intending  thus  to  spend  their 
last  moments.  The  lady  manages  to  outwit  her  husband,  for  she  liolds  an 
antidote  against  the  poison.  She  informs  Gennaro  of  his  position.  He 
reproaches  her  bitterly,  but  takes  the  antidote.  Thon  he  talks  with 
affection  of  his  mother  unknown,  and  apologises  for  proianing  her  name 
before  such  a  wretch  as  Lucretia.  His  words  are  daggers  to  her,  but  she 
«ls  him  to  drink  down  the  antidoto»  tolls  him  how  to  escape,  and  gives 
&m  her  blesstngf  for  which  he  ungratefully  returns  her  his  curses,  and  she 

^DtS. 

By  some  came  Gennaro  does  not  leave  Venice.    "We  know  not  how 

Don  Alphonso  reasons  in  the  interim,  balked  in  hi«?  de<')j>"n.  Ofnnaro 
joins  soine  fiierids  at  supper  at  the  Negroni  Faiacc,  next  door  to  that  in 
wiiicli  Lucretia  resiles  !  Verv'  likely,  just  after  his  escape!  The  party 
are  enemies  oi  Lucretia,  and  it  is  formed  only  for  a  trap  to  ensnare  them 
to  their  ruin.  Don  Alphonso,  the  husband,  does  not  here  make  his  ap- 
pesrance.  The  reveliy  commences,  and  then  Lucretia  enters  with  a  gang 
o(  monks,  who  chant  funeral  dirges,  during  which  she  gives  the  supper- 
party  the  information  that  they  are  undone,  that  their  end  is  near,  for 
thev  have  supped  upon  poison,  and  that  they  must  quickly  have  recourse 
to  a  confession  of  their  sins.  In  the  interim  a  door  is  opened,  displayini^ 
a  room  or  gallery,  in  which  are  seen  five  coffins  for  the  unfortunate 
guests ;  but  there  were  six  guests,  including'  Gennaro,  who  had  joined  the 
entertainment  without  an  invitation.  This  Lucretia  did  not  know,  and 
he  is  now  seen  with  her  in  an  apartment  adjoining.  She  informs  him  he 
is  poisoned,  and  desires  him  to  save  himaelt  by  taking  some  of  the  anti- 
dote he  had  used  before.  He  finds  there  is  only  a  little  more  than  enough 
to  preserve  the  life  of  one.  He  refuses  to  take  it  alone,  and  snatches  up 
a  knife  to  inflict  venn-eance  on  the  authoress  of  the  crime.  She  sues  for 
pity;  Gennaro  will  not  be  move  ],  and,  as  a  last  refuge,  she  makes  known 
to  him  that  he  is  her  brother's  son.  He  pauses,  he  hesitates,  being  her 
nephew,  as  he  imagined,  when  the  moans  of  his  dying  companions  reach 
Us  ears,  and,  relapsing  into  his  former  fury,  he  stobs  her,  when  she  con- 
fesses in  her  dying  agonies  that,  "  like  Nero,  he  has  slain  his  mother." 

Whether  tlie  events  are  natural  and  possible  or  not,  whether  they  are 
anomalous,  and  even  out  of  the  past  or  present  course  of  things  by  Being 
of  a  character  most  flagitious,  if  that  probability  which  ensures  the  illusion 
oi  a  dramatic  work,  and  affects  the  mind,  though  its  truth  be  discarded, 
md  tragedy  consist  in  the  invention  of  monstrosities  that  never  did  or 
could  exist,  it  was  no  matter;  the  effect  once  produced  is  not  by  holding 
^  aniror  up  to  nature,  but  to  what  is  out  of  nature,    **  Not  to  show 
^^rtoe  her  own  featoie— scorn  her  own  image,  and  the  very  body  of  the 
its  fim  and  pressure'*— but  to  startle  ny  the  unnatural,  exaggerate 
dsfoimity  of  Yioe»  and  amuse  an  audienceoy  pictures  without  morality 
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or  a  uatural  coherence,  unless,  indeed,  it  be  a  moral  object  to  apply  the 
groMOQiieB  of  the  moit  revoltlDLg  ^ieet  iavention  oib  eMibodj  to  «k  a 
nane  by  incfeiring  the  profligacy  of  the  age.  Theie  ia  no  ene  cudito  at 

a  fi^t  the  story  of  LuL  i  otia  Boigia  as  thus  pdntad— ipe  mo—  BO  UaKi 
worthy  historians.    What  matters  it  if  audiences  can  be  itartled  by  a 

violation  of  truth  and  virtue,  and  the  applause  of  sullied  or  of  ignorant 
minds  be  obtained?  The  idea  of  iniit:iting  Shakspeare,  wlio  follows 
nature  iii  his  painting,  and  for  the  age  iu  which  lie  lived  was  Si6  free 
from  tiie  Eagraut  vices  of  the  new  school  to  which  we  allude  as  his  im-t 

Srsonations  and  language  have  remained  unimpeaohaUe,  is  a  lalse  idea, 
b  ii  all  nature**  troth ;  the  Bchool  we  thus  eeomre  U  fetmded  upon  a 
style  of  painting  as  unnatural  and  untrue  as  it  is  grossly  iomiocaL  We 
must  protest  against  the  new  romanoers  blaspheming  Shakspeare  under 
the  pretence  of  following  his  example,  and  making  him  a  partner  in  their 
monstrosities.  They  are  sui  generis  ;  let  them  grow  and  entwine  their 
own  laurels  as  well  as  wear  them.  Tlie  power  and  genius  of  Hugo  are 
worthy  <>i'  soiiu  tliing  better  than  his  labours  siiow  in  portraying  things 
tliat  could  nut,  be  eiubodied  save  iu  an  imagiuation  that  sports  under 
promptings  abhorrent  to  good  taste  and  mondtty. 

Read  the  «  Hans  d'Ishnid"  ol  this  writer!   What  is  thsie  init  of 
troth  ?    What  monstrous  enggeration  !    What  a  wandering  from 
nature  into  the  wild,  and  unnatural,  and  apomakwis,  and  ahsuidl  It  is 
low  and  vicious,  because,  what  is  depressing  to  every  generous  emotion 
that  aspires  to  barnionise  the  show  of  things  with  lofty  and  virtuous 
aspirations,  must  be  .so  characterlsefl,  liowever  well  painted  aud  vigorously 
sustained  iu  the  coiupositioii.    In  writers  of  genius,  we  have  at  least  to 
expect  what  is  natural,  pure,  and  true.    This  is  one  of  the  most 
monstrous  of  Hugo's  works ;  little,  indeed,  ealoulatod  to  inctruet  or  sle** 
Tate  those  who  are  used  to  the  perusal  of  the  writings,  and  who  are  wsU 
read  ia  the  vomaatie  school  that  existed  in  England  before  the  present 
Gallic  super-romantics  undertook  the  task  of  flinging  past  writers  of 
imagination,  and  all  truth  ;nul  consistency,  into  the  shade.  A  momentary 
excitement  is  now  made,  the  aim  being  to  startle  the  unreflecting  at  any 
expense  to  nature  or  Teracity.    The  moderate  potation  will  not  serre, 
that  which  euUvens  and  strengthens,  the  madness  of  iotoxication  will 
alone  answer,  ia  which  the  disordered  hrain  perverts  by  distortaon  or 
multiplicatioa  all  the  vision  may  ohaaoe  to  discover  hefoie  it.  The  sdiofll 
is  a  low*minded  one,  calculated  to  corrupt  by  the  pwnting  of  vicioos 
character,  and  the  familiarity  with  crimes  which  it  magnifies  and  sketebcs 
■without  reprobation.    Are  the  minds  of  youth,  of  female  youth  more 
particularly,  iu  the  boudoir,  or  the.  drawing-room,  to  be  reconciled  by 
such  writers  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  gross  vices  from  which  they 
should  shrmk  irom  the  perusal,  and  to  be  imbued  with  perversions  of  all 
which  is  consistent  with  £Eict  and  morality  ?  Are  the  heartless  courtesans 
of  the  Bourbon  priaoes  of  the  past,  the  heartless  abandoned,  not  stnop^ 
immoral,  hut  hemously  profligate->eie  snoh  eharaetess  and  their  netient 
to  become  the  study  and  amusement  of  the  unpolluted  minds  of  innnfwnt 
girls  just    come  out?"  as  the  phrase  designates  it.    Greatly  must  they 
improve  in  perusing  the  characters  of  sucli  court  harlots,  no  doubt,  and 
of  male  characters  that  merited  the  galleys.    If  well-known  vicos,  ren- 
dered yet  more  vicious  by  description,  selected  apparently  for  the  ^cility 
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wItJi  wliich  crime  anr!  vice  mny  be  deeper  coloured  by  fancy  than  it  18 
ever  seen  to  be  iu  reiility,  and  in  the  happy  ignorance  of  the  unBUSpicious, 
as  if  ehosea  for  the  purpose  of  corraption  by  such  deep,  and  unfaithful, 
and  unnatural  colouring — if  these  are  aims  and  works  of  the  new 
romantic  school,  they  do  not  belong  to  that  of  Shakspoare.  Marion,  or 
the  fioigift  as  deiuciad  hf  lite  autbor,  may  be  tfaa  Jnlk^i «  OplwUa»  or 
Corddia,  of  the  sefaool  or  Hi^o,  but  can  oo  more  be  tbat  of  Shakipaaie 
tbao  either  can  be  depicted  a  member  of  a  Holy  FamUy*  We  must  not 
bave  Shakspeare  libelled  or  degraded  by  either  a  French  or  English 
writer.  Hugo  is  no  more  of  Shakspeare's  school  than  he  is  of  that,  with 
all  its  stiff  rules  and  starchness,  of  his  own  countr}**s  classic — that,  for 
example,  of  the  beautiful,  and  toader,  and  virtuous  Kaciue,  or  that  of  the 
noble  Corneille. 

**  iiut  youixave  not  noticed  '  liernani  V  "  it  may  be  asked,  one  of  Hugo's 
iirt  woiva— one  of  bk  arovks  ^0  lea^;^  out  of  nature.  We  cannot  notice 
any  of  bis  worita  at  tbe  length  we  oould  deoxe^  beeatue  tbe  taak  would 
oooopj  too  miifib  gpaee.  "  Hernaiii**  was  tbe  water's  ficst  work  m  Ui 
path  of  defiance  to  the  old  classic  school ;  in  oppositioii  to  i^di  the  bow 
romantics,  if  thsf  would  faia  class  Sbakspeare  among  them,  must  not 
have  the  concession.  Shakspeare,  if  he  created  a  monster  in  Caliban, 
placed  liim  in  the  part  designed  he  should  appear,  in  tliat  character  and 
out  of  humanity.  The  scliool  of  Hugo  transforms  men  and  women  into 
raoBsterd  only  1)y  their  x'wc^,  and  atiks  credit  for  the  faithful  deiineatioa 
of  them  a^  nuluial  and  elevated  existences. 

Hemaoi"  is  Hi;^*s  more  reasonable  and  aatanl  work»  It  was  bk 
first,  and  thaaefora^  perhaps,  the  aaost  decent  and  eonsisttfit  witb  troth* 
He  oenld  not  keep  witbin  such  bonnds.  He  must  plunge  furtb^  into 
exaggeratKMH.  He  must  needs  progress  in  a  romanticism  of  bis  own,  or 
that  of  the  new  French  school.  We  have  diown  that  he  has  made  a  pro- 
gress which  must  soon  exhaust  even  the  manifold  resources  of  infamy,  as 
subjects  for  adding  to  the  notoriety  of  the  Gallic  romantic.  The  school, 
it  must  be  confessed,  marches  a  grand  pas.  It  is  painful  to  see  c^enius 
aueh  as  that  of  Hugo  neutralised  by  a  desire  for  momeutary  notoriety 
acquired  by  such  means.  We  can  assure  him  that  we  can  neither  afford 
to  hsTe  Shakspeare  tiaYestied,  nor  bmkatised.  Nor  can  we  tolerate  bis 
laistake  of  taking  tbe  superlat^  of  the  o&nces  in  enminal  oontts  for  the 
nUimities  of  tragedy,  as  if  tbey  were  the  more  effective  for  the  extra- 
tsgance  of  tbeir  obaraoters  and  the  vid^rity  and  profundity  of  theic 
flagitiousness.  We  do  not  think  Hugo  rightly  comprehends  the  great 
dramatic  poet  of  England,  nor  the  true  character  of  tlie  grand  and  beau- 
tiful, because,  in  his  conception  of  those  characteristics,  we  have  the 
extravagances  of  vulgar  crime  in  place  of  the  audacitv  ot  sapcrior 
minds  occupied  with  objects,  in  uiotive  at  least,  far  above  the  charac- 

tflDstk  criminality  of  the  degraded  of  betb  sase^  bowevar  disguised  nlti* 
mately  by  &etitioas  amaadiaent. 

Tbe  latest  work  «f  Hugo  ambits  all  bis  ianlts,  witb  his  remarkable 
powers.  It  is  as  wild,  anomalova,  ineonastent,  and  untruthful  to  nature, 
though  not  as  ifflmoral  in  one  sense  as  some  of  his  other  works.  It  has 
the  merit,  too,  so  peculiarly  his  own,  that  he  does  not  hesitate  to  serve  his 
purpose,  and  that  continually,  by  making  his  characters  act  as  they 
asTec  would  natoraily  act,  ^ust  as  if,  by  so  doing,  he  would  surprise  his 
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readers  into  wonder  and  approbation.    This  the  dullest  comprehension 
must  see  would  be  next  to  impossible  in  the  natural  course  of  things. 

"Les  Mis^fibles"  has  been  praised  to  the  ntmost  tether  of  thoie 
£nnial  erities  and  trading  artists  that  deal  their  laudation  in  proportion 
to  the  balances  of  the  advertiring  accounts  of  pnUisben.    The  Whig 
SdMurgh  Review  has  dealt  with  it  in  just  terms,  and  the  Tory 
Quarterly,  as  of  old,  has  taken  a  view  just  the  r^vorce  of  its  political 
antaironist,  as  might  be  expected,  dealinci^  nut  laudation  on  the  writer  and 
his  school.     It  is  an  unhappy  thing  in  some  cases  that  the  editor  of  a 
review  should  be  a  mortal  man,  and  that  thus  it  should  become  nece^ary 
to  replace  one  when  another  di^  out.    The  new  editor,  whoever  )w  may 
Im— all  the  world  ibrmerly  knew  who  were'  the  editors  of  reviews,  not 
by  mere  name^  but  by  their  distinguished  talent — the  ensting  editor,  in 
ma  eagerness  to  combat  the  opinions  of  the  Edinburgh,  as  of  old,  upon 
all  and  every  topic,  must  needs  lavii     Les  Mis^rablea**  and  its  school. 
Political  nntai^onism  was  to  be  expected  as  of  old,  when  we  used  to  read 
the  Quarterhf,  its  politics  aside,  for  its  excellent  criticisms  on  classical 
%vorks,  aad  the  Edinburgh  for  its  metaphysics  and  political  economy. 
This  has  ceased  to  be  the  case.    The  distinguisiied  men  of  those  days  of 
fha  two  parties  are  now  no  mote^  but  tiia  polhical  animosity,  the  tiling 
of  least  eonseqnence  to  literature,  infloenoes  still.  The  masters  <^Frenen 
tragedy,  Dumas  and  Hugo,  themselves  and  their  dramas,  were  most 

particularly  damned,"  to  quote  an  applicable  asseveration  of  the 
fashionable  and  ^o^'al  Tenth  Dragoons  in  the  old  time.  The  Quarterly 
enumerated  twelve  of  their  works,  and  then  consigned  them,  in  its  anti- 
Gallican  antipathy,  to  a  different  fate  from  that  lofty  elevation  nowr 
apportioned  to  them,  and  those  of  Hugo  more  particularly.  Editors 
should  possess  medium  memories  in  all  events,  and  in  their  ei^rness  to 
ercMa  right  or  wrong  the  opinions  of  an  antagonist,  remember  that  a 
conviction  of  themselves  in  tibeir  own  pages  is  awkward,  especially  when 
political  acrimony  can  he  fairly  presumed  to  be  the  cause ;  and  the 
strong  anti-Gallicism,  always  so  conspicuous  in  the  Quarterly^  yields 
before  its  stronger  anti-Scotian  antipathy  to  Wliipri^erv,  to  which  rinti- 
pathy  even  its  slanders  of  Napoleon  L,  and  everything  French  for  a  long 
term  of  years,  at  length  gives  way. 

Les  Miserables"  is  styled  an  extraordinary  work.  It  really  is  so,  if 
iibus  denominated  for  its  display  of  high  talent  wasted,  and  the  natoral 
course  of  things  outraged.  Are  the  productions  of  this  powerftil,  way- 
ward, immoral  writer,  for  ever  at  war  with  truth  and  nroplicity,  with 
nature  and  consistency,  to  be  eoosidered  by  its  admirsfs  as  of  that  sdiool 
to  which  Shakspeare  belonged  ?  We  think  not,  because  the  author  has 
very  little  indeed  in  common  with  the  Bard  nf  Avon  but  his  dissimilitude 
with  the  classical,  dignified,  and  over-polished  school  of  his  own  country. 
M.  Hugo  may  imagine  that  he  imitates  nature  like  the  great  English 
poet,  or  others  of  those  who  have  written  in  his  manner,  while  he  dis- 
torts it.  He  is  unnataral,  improbable,  and,  where  tbe  verity  of  nature 
should  be  preserved,  most  fidse  and  unfiuthfhi.  His  charaeters,  virtuous 
as  Marion  among  fomaks^  and  as  pure  as  those  wo  might  name  among 
the  male  sex,  are  no  more  like  those  of  Shakspeare  than  an  eagle  is  like 

nn  alligator. 

But  to  return  to   Les  Miserables"'— the  work  of  a  writer  of  so  vigorous 
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■  fancyt  and  gifted  with  such  a  genius,  never  surely  perverted  both,  nor 
committed  such  gross  mistakes  as  he  has  done,  intermingling  the  most 
striking  scenes  iu  powerful  language  with  the  improbable,  immoral,  iu- 
eoonstent,  unooimaoted}  and  incohaiaiit.  likely  enough  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  groundlings,  and  aetoniah  those  who  l^ve  no  taste  nor 
judgment,  but  who  are  for  the  most  part  proof  against  tfae  writer's  real 
merit8,-*«neh  may  be  efaarmed  with  scenes  or  passages  which  set  nature 
at  de6ance,  endeavour  to  reoonoile  what  is  irreconcilable,  and  startle  by 
novelty.  Unhappily  they  are  not  a  few  who  find  in  the  wildest  melo- 
drama of  the  present  degraded  stage  of  England  what  they  imagine  is 
the  perfection  of  the  art,  because  it  is  commensurate  with  their  stinted 
knowledge  and  low  scale  of  taste.  The  weak  and  powerful,  the  minute 
and  vast,  the  half-formed  and  sketchy,  the  magnificent  and  paltry,  the 
possible  and  impossible,  are  jumbled  togethm*,  to  make  up  a  6oaie  not 
worthy  of  the  labour  bsstowed  in  coUedang  them.  All  ttiis  is  done  to 
create  an  interest  based  upon  oliaraeters  and  acts  of  the  vilest  hue,  the 
heroes  of  whioh,  by  a  miracle,  are  made  to  simulate  amended  criminality, 
and  excite  a  spurious  pity,  in  the  course  of  which  scenes  utterly  out  of  all 
keeping  with  consistency,  or  possibihty  as  to  Uci,  are  linked  together  in 
a  connexion  so  weak,  that  to  it 

The  spider's  most  attenuated  web 
Is  cord  snd  cable. 

A  hungry  thief  named  Yaljean,  a  peasant,  steals  a  loaf,  and  for  that 
comparatively  venial  offence  is  sent  for  seven  years  to  the  galleys.  For 
different  attempts  at  escape  he  has  the  term  increased  to  nineteen  years. 
With  some  firanes^  tiie  fruit  of  his  earnings  in  gaol,  he  is  at  last  set  free 

with  a  convict's  passport,  stamping  his  character.  No  one  will  shelter  him. 
The  gaol  and  the  dog-kennel  equally  repel  him,  and,  by  hyperbole,  he 
cannot  sleep  in  the  starlight,  for  the  stars  hide  themselves  behind  the 
clouds,  of  course  to  show  him  their  antipathy !  A  good  bishop  shelters 
him,  atid  he  repays  the  charity  ui  las  beutiiactur  by  lubbiug  him,  having, 
we  presume,  run  through  bis  stock  of  firancs.  He  is  pursued  and  takw* 
The  bishop*  to  shelter  the  thief,  telU  &e  police  the  white  lie  that  be  gaye 
ibe  rog^e  his  pUts^  and  bids  him  employ  the  pcoduot  of  his  robbery  in 
beooming  an  nonest  man.  This  rare  specimen  of  truth- telling  by  a 
mitre  and  the  purple,  informs  the  thief  Valjeaa  that  he  has  bought  his 
soul  of  him.  The  purchase-money  exchanged  for  the  soul,  as  we  presume, 
being  spent,  Valjean  next  robs  a  poor  Savoyard  of  two  fianc5.  No 
reason  intervenes  for  Valjean's  sudden  penitence,  unless  it  be  that  he 
gets  back  his  soul.  Without  rhyme  or  reason  lie  becomes  all  at  once 
pcuiteiit,  and,  determining  to  be  honest,  he  also  determines  to  turn 
manufiMsturer,  whether  upon  the  capital  he  filched  or  how  obtained  does 
not  appear.  He  turns  1iead>maker  under  a  folse  name^  and  reslisiog  a 
fortune,  becomes  mayor  of  the  place  where  he  resides,  builds  iKkSpitals 
and  founds  schools,  all  which  time  he  fears  he  shall  be  discoreied  as  the 
enlarged  convict,  though  he  has  changed  his  name  and  become  saintly  in 
his  views.  A  grisette^  and  her  Illegitimate  child  are  left  destitute,  the 
cliild  under  the  care  of  an  extortionate  wiije  shop  keeper,  that  the  aban- 
doned by  her  seducer  may  labour  herself  to  support  it,  and  she  procures 
work  witii  M.  iVIadeleiue^  but  is  turned  adrift,  by  tiie  iutii^ues  ui  a  rcli- 
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gious  devotee.  She  is  forced  to  sell  her  tcetli  and  hair,  and  to  live  by 
street-walking-.  She  gets  insulted  by  a  blackguard  fellow,  scratches  his 
face,  and  is  seut  to  prisoQ,  from  whence  the  peasaot,  dow  the  thief-mayor 
and  bead-manu&ctarer,  gets  her  freed.  She  ilea  loon  afterwards.  The 
mayor,  all  this  tim*  a  mamrfacturer  tnd  poUie  cfametor  lumng  au« 
'  iiiantyf  and  always  m  puUk  befero  a  lynx-eyed  poGee,  nokody  ever 
neognises  as  Valjean  !  He  promi^  the  mother,  cn  her  deatfavM,  to 
protect  her  child.  So  blind  are  the  public,  that,  tmtil  this  generous 
manufacturer,  who  has  sold  his  soul  to  a  bishop,  who  must  have  lived 
long  years  under  the  noses  of  the  police  in  peace  and  unmolested  to 
attain  a  fortune  and  civic  honours,  sees  that  a  person  has  been  arrested 
as  Jean  Valjean,  charged  with  being-  the  once  noted  convict  and  thief. 
So  high-wrought  aii  at  ouce  becomes  the  real  Valjean's  sense  of  honour, 
tint  he  emmt  bear  tka  ianoeent  man  sliould  be  mistakeii  for  lumseli 
He  goes  off  ta  the  seat  of  jnstiee  and  sarrenden  hinuelf.  He  had  pre- 
YioiMly  eeenred  Us  large  fortune  by  hiding  it  in  a  fimsi.  From  the 
transport  that  conveys  him  to  his  chsins^  we  prosumo,  he  leaps  over- 
hoard,  and  isthoogfat  to  be  dead.  He  now  xeappeaie  at  the  town  of  his 
mayorship,  hues  and  cries  notwithstanding,  and  carries  out  his  promise 
about  protecting  the  child  of  the  poor  street-walker  from  the  cruel  wine* 
seller,  as  usual  unrecognised  by  the  police !  This  child,  named  Cozette, 
her  protector  being  now  pursued  by  the  police,  that  after  so  long  a  time 
seems  to  have  discovered  his  whereabouts,  geu  with  it  iuto  a  coiivent, 
bom  whieh  it  wfi  •  punle  how  to  eecape,.  From  tiience  he  does,  how* 
ever,  escape  in  a  nun's  eoffin  (eoflSn  coneealments  are  old  itraAagems  of 
Hugo's)^  and  he  narrowly  escapes  bnrying  aliye.  All  this  if  done  hf 
the  assistanee  of  tike  old  gardener  of  the  eonvent,  to  whieh  he,  by  the 
same  aid,  contrives  to  return,  and  serve  as  nnder-gardener,  while  the 
child  is  contrived  to  be  placed  in  the  convent  school.  For  a  lonsf  time 
the  police  remain  at  fault  as  usual,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  convent 
as  elsewhere.  Tiie  girl  grows  fast  to  maturity,  while  Valjean's]  nine- 
teen years  in  the  galleys,  and  we  may  add  at  least  as  many  more  in  accu- 
mxilating  a  large  fortune  as  a  manufacturer,  and  notoriety  as  u  mayor,  ^ 
nstare  had  not  travelled  awry,  most  now  have  been  pretty  w^  advanced 
in  fifo.  A«  to  hh  nonnrecognition,  whilst  aetb|f^  as  an  aMistaat- 
g;ardener  in  the  midst  of  the  police,  it  must  be  put  down  as  an  aeddeat 
such  as  favours  a  rogne  very  seldom  indeed. 

The  girl  Cozette  supposes  Valjean  her  father,  who  is  now  known  as 
M.  L#eblanc.  Walking  at  the  Luxemboiirj^,  a  new  character  appears  ou 
the  scene,  who  meets  Cozette  there — a  half-starved  advocate  called  Font- 
mercy.  A  platonic  love  commeoces,  and  the  most  innocent  of  meetings 
take  place  through  broken  railings.  In  the  next  attic  to  this  new  cha- 
racter, Pontmercy,  lodges  a  fellow  who  lives  by  writing  begging-letters, 
irho,  not  at  all  wooderlnl  in  th»  round  of  M.  Hugo's  proMnKtiet^  tarns 
out  to  be  the  keeper  of  the  former  wine-shop  when  the  motiier  of 
Ooaette  hid  placed  her  child,  and  who  was  so  extortionate.  Tins 
man  from  his  wine-shop  had  entered  the  array,  and  was  a  tfeigeattt  at 
Waterloo,  where  he  met  with"  a  dead  body,  as  he  supposed,  and  was  most 
likely  about  to  rifle,  if  French  sergeants  ever  turn  plunderers  on  the  field. 
This  body  was  that  of  Pontmercy,  then  a  colonel,  the  father  of  M.  Pont- 
mercy of  the  amatory  raiiiugs.    The  wine-dealer,  formerly  called  Thd- 
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wte,  !mt  MNr  the  leMer-beggar  Joudnltoy  baving  eodMnromd  to 
littnuM  Yaijcsii  (now  M.  LtblancX  plm  to  miirdw  and  rob  htnif  Iml 
Ik  eoMOCtioD  ol  the  pkn  is  overbesnl  by  M.  Pontroercy,  who  givet  in- 
famafiioil  to  tiie  polioe.  He  then  learns  to  his  horror  that  this  Waterloo 
avgeiBf^  thief,  and  greedy  boarder  formerly  of  Coaette's  infiuit,  was  the 
preserver  of  his  father's  life.  Here  is  a  dilemma  of  coarse  between  duty 
and  gratitude.  The  police,  however,  settle  the  matter  by  brenlcinir  in 
and  seizinof  Joudrettc,  while  M.  Leblanc,  who  has  no  creat  wish  to 
encounter  the  pohce  himself,  escapes,  getting  to  the  ground  from  an 
upper  story  by  a  rope-ladder.  It  will  be  seen  that  all  the  primary  con- 
tingencies, however  ituprol»able  and  unnatural,  have  their^aecundaiues  at 
perfect  convenience. 

New  traaUes  ami  Yaljean,  alias  Leblanc,  on  finding  out  the  love 
ifiur  between  Coaelta  and  Pontnercy.  The  hitter  engages  in  the  in- 
rarrection  at  the  funeral  of  Lanuuqne  in  1832.  The  inspeetor  of  police, 
tint  bad  often  before  soogfat  to  hunt  down  Valjean,  is  condemned  for  a 
and  saved  by  Yaljean.  In  a  barricade  afiair  aU  are  killed  but  Val- 
jean, who  at  such  a  moment  is  so  directed  by  hts  usual  invisibility  to  the 
agents  of  justice,  that  he  is  cool  enough  to  take  up  the  body  of  Pont- 
mercv,  which  still  hag  some  signs  of  life,  and  escape  with  it  into  a  sewer, 
&s  if  the  act  were  possible  at  such  a  moment  for  one  survivor  surrounded 
by  enemies.  At.  the  entrance  of  the  sewer  he  sees  Thenardier,  who  is 
CKceived  by  the  hope  of  plunder  to  open  the  sewer-gat^  of  which  be  has 
the  key,  designing  to  give  Valjeaa  into  the  hands  of  the  head  of  tiie 
poliQe,  who  ia  hard  by.  The  latter  lets  Valjcm,  aUas  H.  Leblano^ 
escape,  Mid  then  beeomes  ao  tonehed  by  his  deielietion  of  dnty,  that  he 
diowns  himself,  with  a  similar  sense  of  honour,  we  presuoM^  to  that  of 
ihe  rcyal  cook  who  threw  himself  upon  his  own  sword  beeaose  the  fish 
did  not  arrive  in  time  for  dinner.  Thenardier,  villain  as  he  is,  gets 
twenty  thousand  francs  from  Pontmercy,  and  emigrates;  for  in  this  work 
all  the  sympathy  is  yv'ith  scoundrelism,  under  affecting-  sympathy  for  the 
scum  of  society  as  a  justification  for  making  such  heroes  of  the  tale.  In 
the  mean  while,  young  Pontmercy,  safe  out  of  the  sewer,  and  forgiven  by 
his  relatives,  is  married  to  Cozette.  Valjean  settles  ahv  hundred  tliousaud 
inuics,  out  of  the  po6t  of  his  bead-making,  dug  up  for  the  purpose,  we 
pNiume,  from  its  eaehe  in  the  forest,  upon  the  grisette's  iBegitiaiate.  To 
posNss  sodi  a  degree  of  phihnthropy  it  is  almost  worth  wink  to  nndetgo 
ptoal  serfitnde.  The  marveUons  manii^  does  not  end  this  strange 
iacoBsistsnt  jamMe  ef  a  story,  or  rather  of  stories,  for  there  is  enough  to 
make  a  doaen,  if  nature  and  probability  go  for  anything,  or  if  the  author 
had  been  as  fortunate  in  his  display  of  a  single  and  simple  incident  as  he 
is  in  concocting  others  link  by  link,  attached  to  the  first  at  setting  out. 
We  have  said  the  tale  does  not  end  hero.  Pontmercy  and  ins  parentiess 
bride  become  eiattid  with  their  position,  cannot  tolerate  the  galley-slave 
Valjean,  who  hm  made  them  purse-proud,  and  they  charge  new  oiiences 
upon  him.  The  tender  nataie  of  the  benefactor  to  this  prociotis  pair 
cannot  stand  dseff  iagratitude.  Ya^ean,  so  sensitife  bj  hb  past  hMtM, 
languishes  away,  firem  ncetine  with  eondnet  too  mneh  for  ins  hMtual 
maoeptibifity;  and  is  kid  npon  hii  deatii-bed.  The  ungrateful  pair  then 
repent  and  implore  his  ftotdoa.  He  f^fes  them  his  blessing,  and  diss 
bke  a  saint. 
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Such  is  an  ouUine  of  ihii  immoml,  incongruous,  unnatural  story,  as 
inecHMisteot  as  the  wildest  brain  em  oonooeted.  In  every  part,  truth, 
probahility,  and  sim^eity  axe  violated,  vrhile  virtue  and  vice  are  con- 
founded. Every  reader  not  a  lunatic  must  see  that  the  events  statsd  to 
have  taken  place  never  eould  do  so  by  any  chance  in  human  affairs,  that 
they  are  out  o£  all  nature  and  fitness,  and  that  this  new  romantic  school 
of  drama  and  romance  no  more  resembles  the  romantic  drama  of  Shak- 
speare  or  of  Calderon,  or  the  tales  of  the  English  or  Germans,  written  in 
the  modern  romantic,  than  it  equals  the  Arabian  Nights  in  extravagance 
and  in  want  of  harmony  with  truth  and  nature.  The  drama  and  romance 
of  the  author — the  designation  oi  the  present  work  being  of  the  former 
class — are  up  to  certain  mark  as  in  the  verisimilitude  of  their  details,  and 
in  an  adhnenee  to  truth,  nature,  and  mofal  eflbet  enetly  the  same,  how- 
ever different  on  other  pmnts,  beside  their  unnatural  chaiaeter,  improba- 
bility, and  extravagance. 

We  are  not  strangers  to  the  fallacious  pleas  of  sympathy  for  the 
vicious,  and  to  that  false  pit^  which  is  put  forth  as  the  excuse  for  the 
frailties  of  one  sex  and  the  vices  of  the  other,  but  in  reality  for  a  make- 
weic^ht  to  cover  powerful  descriptions  of  vices,  startling  from  noveltv,  and 
creating  false  sympathies.  Appeals  are  thus  made  to  our  compassion  to 
cover  what  else  could  not  have  currency  or  be  admissible  by  good  taste, 
while,  besides  familiarising  vice,  it  is  innocent,  through  numerous  anoma- 
lies, of  imparting  any  acceptable  ac^iuiaitions  of  a  pure  character  to 
amuse,  instruct,  or  elevate  the  mind  of  the  reader. 

That  a  powerful  genius  should  pervert  the  true  course  of  things,  and 
for  the  sake  of  surprising  cease  to  paint  nature  and  hct,  preferring  to 
have  recourse  to  unfaitmul  delineations  of  exaggerated  vices,  seelaog 
to  cosen  unworthy  sympathy  by  an  untruthfulness  of  portraiture,  b 
lamentable,  and  positively  injurious  to  morals.  Hugo  has  ability  for 
nobler,  more  elevated,  and  more  endurable  results.  The  present  work 
wants  moral  feeling,  veracity,  good  taste,  and  a  respect  for  public 
morality.  Before  long  this  school  will  disappear,  but  we  fear  not  with- 
out leaving  evil  effects.  Detached  scenes,  however  powerfully  worked 
out,  will  not  do  alone,  if  their  high  colouring  ]jass  them  current  for  the 
moment.  In  the  mean  while,  trading  speculation  will  putih  them,  as  it 
does  the  objectiooable  works  of  our  own  eountiy.  In  proof  of  this  facl» 
one  speculator  has  just  reprinted,  and  is  dreulating,  the  infanioua  work 
of  Monk  Lewid,  which  every  right-thinking  person  bad  hoped  was  for* 
gotten,  not  that  we  would  lower  the  morale,  power,  or  genius  of  Hugo 
to  such  a  standard.  We  only  mention  the  fact  to  show  how  little,  in  the 
present  day,  the  moral  effect  of  any  work  is  regarded  as  to  circulation, 
opposed  to  the  chauco  of  lucre,  as  we  see  besides  in  the  constant  publica- 
tion of  the  lowest  and  most  immoral  French  works,  destitute  of  the 
ability  of  Hugo,  or  of  his  motive,  as  we  are  bound  to  take  it  from  him- 
self, i'oY  we  only  deal  here  with  his  perversion  of  talent  and  its  con- 
seaueiices. 

The  rich  but  sombre  verse  of  Hugo  is  as  much  abused  as  his  prose. 
If  there  be  one  thing  more  than  anther  wludi  disgusts  us  in  those 
gifted  with  a  poet*s  power — the  "poeta  nasdtnr  non  fit" — ^it  is  the 
treatment  with  levi^  of  that  Awiitl  Bdng  who  rules  the  universe  in  the 
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misuse  of  the  talent  he  confers  on  a  few  miserable  mortals;  that  Bein^ 
for  whom  Bacon^  Milton,  Newton,  and  Locke  f^\t  such  a  reverence,  whose 
name  Newton  and  Halley  would  not  pronounce  with  hats  upon  their 
Imds.  The  light  treatment  of  the  Deity  by  fotne  of  ^Mi  modenk  Freooh 
sdiool,  9Xkd  Hugo  is  no  exception,  disgusts  us,  and  proves  that  with  the 
-vast  majority  of  mankind  there  is  no  right  conception  of  the  Ruler  of 
the  Universe  as  obtained  firom  the  stupendous  works  of  nature,  to  go  no 
further.  We  need  not  quote  from  the  most  nnpoetical  of  languages  any 
proofs  of  this.  The  French  writers  of  our  time  abound  in  levities  nnd 
sentiments  enough  to  prove  the  point.  We  are  the  more  pleased  to 
escape  a  task  repugnant  to  our  feelings,  because  in  a  notice  of  "  Les 
Contemplations,"  by  the  same  autlior,  we  have  already  noticed  his  levities, 
querulousness,  and,  we  almost  believe,  doubts  respecting  the  Great  First 
Cause  so  common  in  his  native  land. 

We  cannot  find  space  to  extend  our  ohservations  further.  We  can  only 
lament  that  this  irregular,  highly  imagfinative,  and  powerful  writer  has 
not  attended  to  a  chastening  of  the  |iowers  he  possesses,  bat  persists  in 
running  wild  out  of  nature's  track.  He  might  have  given  us  somethings 
much  more  worthy  his  powers,  more  natural  and  consistent  with  existing" 
nature.  The  schools  of  novel  and  romance  pass  away  like  the  fashions 
in  dress.  We  can  remember  half  a  dozen.  Such  works  are  mere  luxuries, 
of  "which  a  few  only  survive,  when  fouuded  strictly  upon  the  truth  of 
nature.  Our  distempered  social  existence,  in  the  mass,  is  of  a  low  intel- 
lectual character.  We  want  works  that  will  assist  by  giving  representa- 
tions of  scenes  and  actions  that  elevate  the  desires  and  create  honest 
aspirations  to  make  us  better  and  more  worthy  in  our  present  social  state* 
This  can  never  be  achieved  by  representations  contrary  to  nature's  truth, 
by  arousing  sympathy  -for  the  criminal,  nor  by  making  innocent  readers 
familiar  with  vicious  scenes  and  characters,  in  which  the  crime  and  indi- 
viduality of  character  are  out  of  keeping  with  truth,  and  the  acts  de- 
scribed by  the  writer  are  exaggerated  beyond  recorded  facts  of  the  like 
nature,  to  startle  by  impossible  novelty,  and  excite  au  unwholesome  and 
morbid  sympathy. 
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THE  ATLAimC  CABLE. 

BY  imOBX  a.  ASCBIB. 

O  MTGTTTT  Icapics  of  droary,  pathless  main ! 

Til  at  rend  aud  wrench  the  continents  apart, 
Eternal  thought  has  forged  a  vital  obaiii. 

To  knit  wSh  onis  Coiiimbia'i  tiucobbing  heart. 

The  trackless  sea  no  longer  trackless  seems, 
And  dreadful,  pitiless  waves  no  lonj^cr  dread. 

When  mind  froni  cither  shore  can  flash  its  frleams. 
And  wake  response  through  ocean's  silent  bed. 

No  dark  miscliancr,  nor  cumhrOTis  toil  to  make. 
The  eroakinc;  licart  and  craven  soul  despair. 

Could  baffle  sturdy  natures  to  forsake 
Their  conquering  task,  or  their  vast  plans  impair. 

For  victory  cometh  not  with  dreamy  ease, 
Bnt  hoards  its  fevonrs  for  the  battling  strife, 

Wlien  tlu-ough  the  mists  of  doubt  th'  undaunted  seed 
The  hope  tiiiimphant,  dawning  o'er  his  hfe 

And  clutches  at  it  with  unyielding  might. 
Striving  :mf]  wrestling  for  tlie  glorious  prize. 

Until  he  stands  upon  the  granite  height 
Of  firm  success,  tli  it  a;izzles  Craven  eyes. 

O  heritage  of  man,  eternal  thought ! 

Whose  fruits  can  lessen  toil  and  lighten  care, 
A  wider  love  on  earth  it  will  have  wronght. 

Since  he  can  flash  its  meanings  eveiywhere. 

Above  the  tempest's  moan— the  sea's  wfld  cries* 
Above  the  shrieks  of  war — ^the  plaints  of  kings* 

A  whispering  voice  in  deathless  accents  flies, 
Sweeter  than  perfume  borne  on  summer's  wings; 

Like  youthful  hopes,  untainted,  glad  and  free. 
The  winged  words  we  send  across  the  main. 

To  tell  the  world  in  theii-  own  melody. 
That  kindred  nations  are  no  longer  twain; 

But  girt  in  angel  bonds  of  peace  and  love. 

An  adamantine  chain  of  harmony, 
Wliich  sacred  fellowship  and  good  will  wove, 

To  bless  the  now,  and  glad  futurity. 

A  test  of  brotherhood,  dear  friendship's  plighl* 
An  earnest  compact  of  the  time  to  be, 

When  mind  alone  shall  wage  its  bloodless  £ght 
With  ignorance,  and  gain  the  victory — 

When  blood-stained  War  shall  vanish  from  the  earth, 
And  nations  grasp  each  other  tenderly 

With  loving  speech,  tiiat  Britain  sigpoals  forth. 
Heralded  to-day  across  the  sea. 
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Book  thb  Fivxs* 

BI£N  QUE  lOI* 

GHAPXEfi  JLi, 
**TBB  SSBFEBT'S  TOIOS  LXM  iUBTIA  THAU  HBE  Klflfl.** 

Tbx  fishing  hamlet  lay  under  the  shadow  of  a  great  sea- worn,  zed- 
bro^,  sullen  cliff,  that  had  the  mists  of  the  drnwu  still  on  its  rugged 
forehead,  and  the  foam  of  the  uprising  tide  now  angrily  splashing  its 
feet ;  a  mighty  fortresg  of  roclc,  that  would  break  from  its  gloom  to  a 
wonderful  beauty  when  the  sun  should  come  round  to  the  west,  ami  tbo 
glory  spread  over  the  waters.  There  were  but  four  or  five  eabiHs,  dropped 
in  amongst  the  loose  piles  of  stone  and  the  pale  planus  of  the  sand 
grasses ;  buts  low  nestled,  and  hidden  like  the  nests  on  northern  beaches 
of  the  sea-hoYering  tern.  And  these,  few  as  they  were,  were  deserted 
dis  men  had  been  out  two  days  and  two  nights  mth  their  boats  and 
tbdr  oets-^ttt  far  beyond  where  craggy  Ischia  lay,  and  their  woman* 
land  were  alone  left,  with  children  hke  MtiriUo's  beggars,  wild  haired 
snd  ruddy  cheeked,  and  with  naked  limbs  of  a  marvellous  mould  and 
grace,  who  lived  all  day  long  waist-deep  in  water,  and  slept  all  night  long 
on  a  wet  soil,  and  not  seldom  crushed  the  seaweed  between  their  bright 
bard  teeth  in  the  sheer  lonp^inp:  of  famine,  and  yet  who,  with  all  that, 
m^hf  bjive  thanked  God,  had  they  known  It,  that  they  were  bora 
by  the  water's  width  and  to  the  water's  liberty,  instead  of  in  the  stiiUng 
agony  of  cities,  where  human  lives  lux  athe  their  first  and  their  last, 
never  having  knowu  what  one  breath  of  ocean  wind  hlovva  like,  or  what 
tlie  limitless  delight  of  an  horixon  line  can  mean.  The  women  wese  fine 
animals— and  nming  mora.  Those  who  were  yoong  weia  splendidly 
cobared  ttnA  built ;  uiose  who  were  past  yonth  wem  seir,  and  yellow,  and 
flisly  as  the  fiih  they  smoked  and  hong  to  the  beams  of  their  huts  for  the 
innter*s  lave*  They  said  little,  ooasprehended  less.  The  shine  of  silver 
made  their  eyes  glisteoi  bat  they  eould  give  nothing  in  return  for  it.  0£ 
the  boats,  there  was  not  one  left ;  not  the  craziest  craft  that  ever  was 
hauled  bin^h  upon  a  beach  to  be  broken  up  into  firewood  ;  nor  of  the  boys 
did  one  reniain  of  years  enough  to  handle  a  rope  or  lioKl  a  tiller.  TTcre, 
on  this  barren  shore,  there  was  no  help ;  the  great  freedom  of  tlie  sea 
stretched  there  as  though  in  so  much  mockery ;  it  would  yield  nothing- 
save  a  grave. 

He  stood  on  the  narrow  strip  of  yellow  sand^  widi  the  lipple  ol  the 
Isgh  tide  rolling  upward  and  over  his  feet,  and  looked  over  the  sweety 
msh,  tanmltoous  vastness  of  the  waters  as  men,  when  camels  end  maks^ 
and  even  the  haidy  sons  of  the  soil,  have  perished  one  by  one  in  their 
nsr,  look  over  the  stretch  of  the  desert  wliere  no  aid  is  to  be  oalledy  no 
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ehange  can  come,  except  the  aid  and  the  change  of  the  death  that  shatt 
leave  their  flesh  to  the  vulture,  their  bones  to  the  bleach  of  the  noon. 

All  lie  had  doue  had  been  in  vain. 

Reaching  the  sea,  they  were  as  far  from  liberty  as  when  the  monas- 
tery's doors  had  closed  them  in  ;  unless  some  vessel  could  be  chartered  to 
bear  westward  before  the  day  should  be  at  its  ineriJiau,  they  must  turn 
back,  and  shiure  the  wolfs  lair,  the  hare's  terror,  the  stages  life  of  torture, 
when  on  every  breese  may  come  the  note  of  chase,  when  every  curling 
mois  and  broken  leaf  may  bear  a  mark  to  bnng  the  hnnten  down.  An 
intense  agony  came  on  him  as  his  eyes  looked  blindly  out  at  the  grey 
waste^  with  the  sun's  first  rays  reflected  in  a  broad  erimson  trail  across 
its  gloom.  The  desire  of  his  heart  was  come  to  him,  and  with  it  had 
come  also  to  him  an  exceeding  bitterness  passing  any  that  li'is  life  had 
known.  That  which  he  had  coveted  with  so  passionate  a  longing  was 
granted  him,  and  it  brought  with  it  a  terrible  penalty.  The  weight  of  a 
sickly  dread,  never  betore  theu  kuowu  to  the  leailessaess  of  his  nature, 
oppressed  Inm ;  a  dread  ihat  had  its  root  less  in  hmr  physicsl  danger  than 
in  the  darkness  that  shrouded  all  knowledge  of  her  real  fiit^  aU  know- 
ledge of  her  past  and  of  her  fntuie. 

And  even  tor  her  mere  bodily  peril,  her  peril  from  the  chains  and  the 
cells  of  the  government,  he  could  do  notiiing;  he  could  di^nd  her  to  his 
last  breath  with  such  strength  as  one  man  couhl  bring  against  thonsnnds 
— that  was  all.  There  was  not  a  sail  in  sight,  as  far  as  his  eyes  could 
reach  over  the  water  line ;  it  might  be  two  or  three  nights  more  yet,  as 
the  women  told  him,  before  the  fishing-boats  would  come  in;  to  leave  her 
for  the  length  of  time  needful  to  traverse  the  coast  in  search  of  some 
other  sea>side  hamlet  was  impossible ;  he  saw  no  eonise  hnt  to  retrace  his 
steps  to  her,  and  leave  the  choice  of  their  retreat  with  her.  These  people 
were  miserably  poor,  and  would  do  what  was  asked  of  them  for  the  sake 
of  the  glitter  of  gold;  they  were  bold,  too,  and  willing  to  offer  such 
shelter  as  their  miserable  cabins  could ;  at  the  worst,  it  was  possible  that 
they  might  rest  undiscovered  under  the  refuge  of  these  lonely  rocks  until 
such  time  as  the  fishing  fleet,  returning,  siiould  give  them  means  to  sail 
westward,  or  send  a  vessel  with  orders  to  the  yacht. 

He  stood  there  some  moments,  looking  seaward  from  the  beach,  his 
head  sunk,  his  thoughts  very  weary ;  he  was  jcondemned  to  tiie  torture  of 
inaction,  the  deadliMt  trial  that  can  be  fastened  on  high  oourage  and  on 
eager  eoergies ;  he  turned  swiftly  as  he  heard  steps  lightly  passing  along 
the  pile  of  rooffh  loose  stones  that  made  a  sort  of  stairway  from  the  high 
ground,  down  between  two  steep  and  leaning  sides  of  rock;  he  looked  up 
in  anxious  hope  of  welcoming  some  boatman  who  could  help  him  to  a 
vessel ;  as  he  did  so,  the  morning  sun,  shining  from  the  east,  that 
faced  him  as  he  turned,  fell  full  upon  his  head  and  throat,  and  on 
his  tall  athletic  limbs,  loosely  clad  in  the  linen  folds  of  tlie  tishing- 
dress.    Standing  thus,  catching  the  brightest  glisten  of  the  morniug 
beams,  the  barearolo  dress  served  little  to  disguise  him,  and  through  the 
mist-wreaths  that  stiU  hovered  round  all  the  upper  border  of  the  shores 
hb  eyes,  ere  escape  or  avoidanoe  was  possible^  met  those  of  the  man  above 
upon  the  broken  tiers  of  cliff. 

They  wen  the  keen  blue  serene  eyes  of  Victor  Vane. 

For  ft  moment  they  looked  in  silence  at  each  other^  nwt  thos^  ftoe  to 
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fiiee,  'm  the  coolness  of  the  young  day,  in  the  solitude  of  tbe  unfrequented 
shore.  On  the  one  side  amazement  was  sincere  ;  on  the  other,  it  was  to 
perfection  counterfeited.  Then,  with  au  easy  supple  grace,  the  man,  in 
whom  Eiceldouii«'s  iastinrt  fidt  a  fiie^  twan^  himMi  downward  from 
hdga  to  ledge,  and  dropped  n^n  the  Bands  heside  ImOf  with  the  common 
omtrtanet  of  a  carelessly  astonished  and  complimentary  greeting. 

I  came  to  bathe ;  I  am  staying  for  a  vllleggiatura  not  far  from 
this,"  he  said,  as  bis  words  of  welcome  dcsed«  "  It  is  a  wild  shore  here^ 
and  unutterably  bnely.   Yon  are  yachtmg,  I  suppose  ?'* 

No." 

Erceldoune  thought  nothing  of  what  was  asked  him,  of  what  he  an- 
swered; he  thought  of  her  alone.  This  man  was  her  friend,  her  g^est, 
her  associate ;  could  he  be  trusted  with  her  secret  p  Could  he  be 
trusted  to  assist  her  flight?  And,  if  not  trusted  with  could  he  be 
bsld  back  from  the  knowledge  of  it  ? 

**Not  yachting?**  pursoed  Vane,  carelessly  still.  I  thought  that 
fisher-costume  was  surely  a  sailor's  diess.  May  I  ask  what  brings  yoa, 
then,  to  this  world-forgotten  nook  ?" 

"  I  came  to  get  a  boat,  and  a  boat's  crew  if  I  could."  4 
Ah !  you  have  lost  your  way  ?   There  is  a  dangerous  landslip  hard 
by  " 

Erceldoune  crushed  his  heel  down  into  the  wet  loose  sand ;  a  gesture 
Aat  was  not  lost  on  his  compauiou. 

I  know  the  coast  weU.  I  merely  need  a  boat^of  what  kind  matters 
litde.   Can  you  help  me  ?*' 

"  I  grieve  to  say  no.  My  friends*  residence  is  some  way  from  here  ; 
snd,  bttides,  they  hare  not  eten  a  pleasure  skiff  s  they  care  nothing  for 
ihe  water.    But  yon  would  not  put  out  to  the  open  sea  in  a  mere  boat  t** 

"  Why  so  r 

Wh  y  !    Because  i  fancy  no  man  would  who  was  not  weary  of  his 
life,  or-^" 

"  I  am  uot  weary  of  mine.  ' 

'*  Pardon  me,  I  was  going  to  end  my  sentence  with->-or  one  whose 
]]&  was  menaced  on  the  land." 

He  spoke  the  last  words  gmvely,  gently,  meaningly,  with  an  emphasis 
that  left  no  doubt  of  their  personal  application.  £rceldoane*s  forehead 
flashed  with  a  hot  dark  rush  of  blood ;  a  tempestuous  shadow  came  in  his 
igres;  he  turned  abruptly.  ^ 

"  Explain  that  phrase  ?" 

"Nay  ;  translate  it  yourself,  if  you  will." 

"Not  I.  I  am  in  no  mood  for  enigmas,  and  have  no  time  for  them. 
You  had  your  meaning  ;  out  with  it  1" 

He  spoke  between  his  clenched  teeth  ;  a  fiery  misery  possessed  him, 
and  a  gpreat  longing  to  wriug  the  truth  out  of  this  man  who  oross- 
ouestioned  him,  if  he  wrung  it  by  force  with  a  hand  on  his  throaty  and  a 
heel  on  his  chest. 

Victor  Vane  looked  him  steadily  in  the  eyes;  a  serious,  compassionate, 
candid  gaze  that  silently  rebuked  his  passions  and  hb  instinct  of 
antagonism. 

**  I  am  sorry  you  trust  me  so  little,"  he  said,  briefly. 

Ornamented  protests  would  have  forewarned  and  forearmed  his  listener, 
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wliom  the  simplicity  and  maulioess  of  the  reply  put  off  his  guard  ;  they 
made  the  loyal,  g^euerous  nature  that  they  dealt  with  repent  as  of  some 
craven  sin  of  false  suspicion;  rebuke  itself,  as  for  some  ig'nominy  of 
cowardly  iujubtice.  Moreover,  Erceldoune  saw  that  he  knew  much- 
how  much  it  was  belt  to  leam  at  onoi^  let  the  learniog  cost  what  it 
shonlcL 

He  hae  eaten  at  her  board ;  be  bae  enrolled  htnuelf  her  fnend ;  he 
cannot  tarn  traitor  to  her ;  he  cannot  play  false  to  a  woman !"  his 
thoughts  ran  swiftly,  in  the  tumult  of  a  thousand  emotions.  Tt  seemed  to 
him  80  vile  a  thing,  that  to  suspect  even  his  rival  o£  it  looked  base  to 

him. 

*'  Let  us  waste  no  words,"  he  said,  rapidly,  while  he  stood  facini^  the 
new-comer  with  the  challenge  of  liis  gallant  eyes  testing  the  truth  of 
those  which  met  them.  Time  is  life  to  me,  and  more  than  life !  You 
guess  rightly  so  far.  Answer  me  two  things.  What  do  you  know?*— 
and  why  should  you  be  trusted  V* 

**  The  latter  question,  I  imagine,  one  gentfeman  should  scarcely  put  to 
another 

"  That  may  be.  I  am  in  no  temper  for  these  subtleties.  I  know 
notliing-  of  you  except  through  rumour.  Such  rumour  would  not  incline 
me  to  place  confidence  in  you.  You  used  strange  language  ;  you  seem 
aware  of  my  present  penl.    Simply,  say  what  it  is  you  know.'* 

Victor  Vane,  with  a  dignity  that  had  in  it  the  compassionate  for* 
bearance  of  one  who  respects  and  pities  another  whose  insolence  he  can 
afford  to  pass  over  and  extenuate,  seated  himself  on  the  lowest  stan  of 
nxsk,  and  answered,  without  hesitation,  in  a  grave  and  regretful  accent: 
Sir,  I  forgive  your  innuendo  on  m^yrself,  since  the  extremity  of  your 
peril  may  serve  to  excuse  it,  and  I  believe  that  this  peril  has  UXHsa.  on 
you  through  a  rashly  noble  and  generous  action.  We  have  met  here 
singularly  enough.  I  do  not  know — positively — anything  of  your 
actions  or  position ;  but  I  sliould  be  half  a  fool  did  I  not  divine  much  of 
boih.  Briefly,  we  are  both  acquainted  with  a  fair  revolutionist,  who  \\d3 
been  made  a  prisoner  of  the  royal  executive.  I  heard,  late  last  night, 
that  she  had  been  rescued  from  her  captivity — rescued  by  a  man  in  a 
fisher  dress,  who  displayed  the  most  reckless  chivalry  in  her  defence,  and 
even  implicated  himself  so  deeply  as  to  use  violence  to  Giulio  Yillaflcr, 
whereby  Monsignore  lies  now  in  danger  at  his  Benedictine  monastery.  I 
heard  this  ;  such  news  =;oon  spreads,  specially  to  Court  and  Church;  and  I 
heard  also  that  both  soldiers  and  shirri  are  on  the  track  of  the  fugitives, 
who  arc  known  to  have  made  their  way  seaward.  Now  can  you  wonder 
that  it  needs  no  great  exercise  of  inteiligence  to  recognise  in  you  the 
barcaroio  who  despoiled  Church  and  State  of  their  captive,  and  to  con- 
clude that  the  vessel  you  stand  in  need  of  is  to  be  employed  in  the  service 
of  Miladi  Idalia,  for  whom,  living  or  dead,  both  Church  and  Ststte would 
give  as  weighty  a  reward  as  the  nill  coflfers  of  the  one,  and  the  lean  trea- 
sures of  the  other  could  afibrd  to  yield  ?  Scant  penetration  is  re« 
quisite  for  such  a  discovery ;  eveiy  sailor  on  the  coast  will  make  it 
with  me  in  a  few  hours'  time*  It  is  not  a  little  thing  to  free  a  political 
prisoner,  and  to  leave  a  mighty  prelate  half  dead  amongst  his  own 
monks.** 

He  spoke  perfectly  quietly,  his  eyes,  with  an  unusual  melancholy, 
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Jooklng  ttnlelit  end  etlm  inio  the  eyes  of  iSn  man  befow  Iiimi— em 
Ibat  said  witmmt  words,  *'  You  see— dke  and  yon  ave  in  my  poirar.  Om 
word  from  me,  aod  both  are  lost  1" 

Erceldoune  gazed  at  him,  answering  nothing ;  his  chest  and  sides 
heaved  like  those  of  some  mnc^n'ificr>!it  forest  animal  caught  in  the  toils  of 
the  trapper.    He  cared  nothing  tor  ids  r)\vn  life;  he  would  have  sold 

it  dearly,  content  enough,  if  he  died  worthily ;  bat  she  For  her 

he  had  no  strength ;  for  her  Le  had  no  courage ;  tor  iier  lie  could  sue 
what  he  would  never  for  himself  have  sought ;  for  her  the  grave  was 
hmriUe  to  him^  and  had  its  licklieat  tenor. 

To  parry  fiMts  with  liaa,  to  torn  aaide  diioovery  with  anbtla  feinia,  mm 
not  in  him;  to  deny  that  whieh  he  knew  to  be  a  truth  never  even  paaied 
his  thoughts.  This  was  another  calamity*  another  danger — the  darkest^ 
perhaps,  that  could  have  come  on  them ;  but  his  instinct  was  to  brave 
and  meet  it,  not  to  flink  from  it  under  a  poltroon^s  mask  of  falsehood. 
He  went  with  a  single  step  close  up  to  his  companion's  side,  and  stood 
abo?e  him. 

•*  Gmut  your  conclusions  riglit — wiiat  then  ?** 

**  That  is  rather  for  you  to  answer.  Your  future  is  a  very  hazardous 
cne^** 

I  did  not  apeak  of  my  future,  but  of  your  eoune.   What  wilt  it 

be  ?"  ^ 

Do  you  insinuate  that  I  should  betray  you  ?" 

"  I  do  not  insinuate ;  I  ask.  If  the  world  may  be  beliofod^  yOtt  havn 
not  been  always  noted  for  your  fealty." 

**  Coarse  language,  and  not  over-wise  " 

**  I  cannot  stop  to  refine,  nor  vet,  perhaps,  to  reason.    Tell  me  how  I 
am  to  deal  with  you.    As  frieud  or  foe  ?'* 

**  8ir,  that  u  aeavoely  the  way  to  Jeam.   Diplomacy  would  not  dietate 
sodi  lough-and-ready  questions." 

Possibly.   But  I  am  no  diplomatist** 

I  imagine  not.    No  one  would  suspect  you  of  it." 
"  Spare  your  satire.    Give  me  a  plain  answer." 
"  Not  a  popular  thing,  commonly." 

Erceldoune  shook  witii  rage.  This  play  of  words  was  to  luni  m  his 
extremity  as  the  tickle  of  the  whip's  Hi^ht  lash  is  to  the  caged  tiger  in  its 
wrath,    ile  flung  himself  away  with  ao  uticonsclous  violence. 

Do  your  wor^t,  li  you  choose  to  do  it.  Go  and  turn  traitor  against 
Ibe  woman  at  whose  table  yon  sat,  and  under  whose  xoof  yon  were  wel- 
come I   AdTentorers  fitly  end  in  renegades.*' 

As  he  turned  bis  back  on  the  other,  and  mowed  across  the  sand  to  re- 
tmoe  hie  steps  to  her.  Vane  rose  and  silently  followed  him,  and  touehed 
bis  arm  with  the  slight  velvety  touch  of  a  woman. 

"Wait.    You  mistake." 

Erceldoune  paused,  and  looked  him  full  in  the  face. 
"  Siiow  my  error,  and  1  will  confess  it," 

Vane  smiled  a  little,  in  compassion.  Tl  is  nature,  so  warm,  so  bold,  so 
frank,  so  free  from  every  suspicion,  so  willing  to  avoid  every  injustice 
seemed  to  him  so  pitiable  in  its  simplicity;  its  naked  strength,  that  oonld 
so  easily  be  piereed;  its  unselfish  impulses,  that  oonld  so  easily  be  duped; 
its  deed  of  truth,  that  was  followed  so  blindly  and  so  recklessly! 
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**  You  wrong  me"  he  said,  with  that  tranquil  dignity  which  had  again 

■rpplacpfl  the  ironic  frivolity  of  his  usual  manner — "  wrons^  me  g^reatly. 
Think  but  a  monicnt,  and  you  ^vill  yourself  sec  how.    The  cause  for 
which  Madame  de  Vassalis  has  been  arraigned  is  mine;  would  it  be 
likely  that  1  giiould  find  favour  with  Court  or  Church,  eveu  were  I  base 
enough  to  seek  it?    She  is  the  life,  the  soul,  the  inspiratioo,  often  the 
treaaury,  of  our  projects,  thft  Manon  Roland  of  oar  Girondiito ;  i$  it  not 
palpablo  tliat  what  atrikoa  at  her  mutt  atrike  at  as?   Betides,  leanng 
OTerr  toch  reaaon  aside,  can  you  believe  that,  as  a  g^ett»  I  thould  ham 
my  hostess;  as  a  man,  betray  a  woman?  Rather  do  me  some  measure  of 
justice.    Believe,  at  least,  that  I  can  have  some  admiration  of  your  fear- 
less chivalry,  some  sympathy  for  your  gOlMffOUt  daring ;  quixotto  I  may 
4ieem  it,  but  reverence  it  I  must. 

Erceldoune  heard  him,  swayed  afrainst  his  judg-ment,  hiduenced  against 
Im  instincts.    The  tone  of  the  appeal  touched  tiiat  knightly  temper  of 
•trust  and  of  liberality  that  was  always  dominant  in  him  ;  he  hated  this 
nan,  bnt  to  let  hit  hate  prejudice  bim  to  injuttioe  seemed  very  vile  io  bit 
siglit ;  be  thought  that  he  owed  a  wider  measure  of  juttioe,  a  more  gene* 
tout  extension  of  tolerance,  to  an  enemy  than  a  finend ;  where  hb  im- 
pulses set  him  against,  there  he  felt  that  his  honour  should  more  closely 
strive  for  fairness  to,  a  foe.    A  code  that  had  in  its  results,  perchance,  a 
folly  unutterable,  yet  had  in  its  root  a  magnanimity  and  a  maiesty  scarce 
less  great,  and  such  as  men  would  do  well  to  strive  after  in  giving  judg- 
ment   "  Trusted,  even  a  scoundrel  will  quit  his  baseness.    And — if  he 
has  ever  loved  her,  he  can  hardly  be  a  traitor  to  her,"  his  thougiits  ran 
as  he  paused  there,  and  heard  the  measured  sweetness  of  his  rival's  voicot 
And  on  tboie  thoughts  be  spoke,  making  the  error  that  costa  to  many 
dear— the  error  of  gauging  another  ebaraoter  by  the  meature  of  bit  own* 
If  I  wronged  you,  I  ask  your  pardon.    Tour  jettt  fell  sharply  on  a 
heart  so  tore  as  mine.   You  have  our  H?ea  ia  your  power;  for  her  sake, 
hold  them  sacredly.    All  the  help  you  can  give  us  is  silence.    I  thank 
you  for  your  promise  of  that.    Farewell !    And  forget  my  wordt  if  they 
did  you  an  injury.    The)  were  spoken  in  passion  and  haste." 

For  the  moment  the  words  touched  his  hearer ;  awoke  something  of 
shame,  something  of  admiration,  something  of  compassion,  that  had  no 
Boom  in  it,  hut  a  dim  instinct  of  honour  for  the  noble  madness  that  be- 
lieyed  in  him,  for  tbit  telf-rebuke  that  wat  tpoken  to  generoutly,  content 
to  take  blame  rather  than  to  bold  to  an  unjuttaBed  tutpioion.  All  the 
cruelty  of  jealouty,  all  the  pidlettnets  of  hatred,  all  ihe  unmerciful  heart- 
lessness  of  craft,  ware  in  him  against  the  man  whom  he  instinctively 
knew  that  the  woman  he  coveted  loved.  Yet  they  were  for  an  instant 
stilled  under  the  vani'ue  emotion  that  woke  in  him — that  emotion  of  in- 
voluntary homage  which  even  the  shallowest  and  the  basest  natures  will 
at  times  yield  reluctantly  to  the  greatness  of  a  brave  sincerity.  But  it 
was  very  Eeeting  with  him  ;  too  Heeling  to  change  tlie  iiaid  5et  purp(^ 
that  bad  possessed  him  from  the  moment  when  bit  knowledge  of  hit 
rival's  temper  had  made  bim  at  once  divine  who  bad  been  the  deliverer 
of  their  mistress,  and  bad  tent  bim  teaward  to  trust  to  hanrd  for  the  ae* 
eident  that  should  bring  him  acrott  the  fugitivet'  path. 

He  ttretehed  bit  band  out. 
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"  That  was  very  nobly  said.*'  And  in  thoie  words  he  spoko  bat  what 
he  truly  thought.    ^*  Sir  Fulke,  we  may  surely  be  friends?" 

Erceldoune  looked  steadily  at  him,  and  did  not  take  his  hand. 

"  Fardon  me — my  friendships  are  few,  and  I  add  to  them  rarely.  Aid 
Atfr,  and  no  friend  shall  be  so  close  to  me  as  you." 

'*You  speak  strongly.  Is  Madame  de  Vaasalis  so  dear  to  yoUf 
then  ?'* 

"Judge  by  the  risk  I  have  run  for  her.** 

''True!   Too  are  not  the fot  " 

The  first  for  what  r 

Well— the  first  who  thought  his  life  will  last  for  her.  And— forgi?e 
me  the  question,  I  ha?e  known  her  so  lonsf — ^what  does  she  say  to  yon' 

for  it?" 

"  I  fail  to  apprehend  yow." 

"  You  do  ?  I  mean,  what  reward  does  that  fairest  and  most  fatal  of 
sorceresses  promise  you  if  ever  you  escape  the  dangers  you  have  incurred 
for  the  sake  of  her  eloquent  eyes  7" 

He  saw  £rceldoune*s  grasp  tighten  on  the  hilt  of  the  weapon  thrust 
m  his  sash,  and  his  teeth  dose  on  his  lips  under  his  heard. 

^  Her  insults  are  mbe,"  he  said,  eurtly.  By  what  right  do  you  ose 
neh  a  tone  ?'* 

By  what  riglit  do  you  constitute  yourself  her  ehampion  ?   It  will  be 

a  thankless  office.^ 

"By  the  rif^ht  of  a  man  to  defend  his  wife's  honour." 

In  the  deep  shadow  of  the  over}iani;iiig-  cliff  he  did  not  see  the  ashen 
colour  to  which  the  fairness  of  his  listener's  face  faded  ;  iu  the  tumult  of 
his  osvn  thoughts  and  passioub  he  did  not  lieai  tlia  ^uick,  sharp  catch  of 
his  companion's  breatlu  The  tranquil  gaze  bent  on  him  lightened  an 
ustant  with  a  tiger's  hunger  to  kill ;  the  look  soon  passed ;  Yane  laughed 
a  little,  very  softly,  very  slightly. 

"  Ah  I  Miladi  must  think  her  jeopardy  very  imminent  She  never 
proffered  so  heavy  a  bribe  before." 

Erceldoune's  hands  fell  on  his  shoolders,  swaybg  him  heavily  to  and 
fro. 

*'  What  do  you  dare  to  mean  by  that?'* 
^     Simply  what  I  say.    If  she  bribe  so  high,  she  must  tiiiuk  her  peril 
equal.'* 

"  Why?   Am  I  so  loathsome  ?** 
Certainly  not.   You  are  a  magnificent  man ;  just  tiie  man  for  a 
lover.    But  marriage  " 

"  Finish  your  sentence.    Marriage  " 

May  be  a  word  on  her  hps,  bat  will  never  he  a  chain  upon  her 
liberties." 

"  You  dare  to  mean  " 

*^  Kelease  me,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  I  mean.  I  do  not  speak  for 
any  threats  of  force." 

Erceldoune  slowly  let  go  his  hold,  and  stood  before  him  with  the 
noming  son-gleam  on  his  face  that  was  stormily  flushed,  and  wore  the 
look  on  it  that  comes  in  a  dog's  steady  gaze  when  a  leash  holds  him  back 
from  his  antagonist.   His  rival's  eyes  met  his  serenely;  in  the  calm* 
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transparent  depths  there  was  an  unspoken  pity  that  made  his  blood  glow 
like  lava. 

**  In  a  word — I  mean  this.  She  has  bought  you  w  ith  syren  words ;  do 
you  dream  how  many  she  has  bought  likewise  before  you,  and"— 
destroyed?" 

I  know  that  no  man  living  shall  insult  her  name  to  me  nnpamshed." 
''Ah!  you  vrill  stop  my  lips  with  a  blow?    You  can,  if  youchooie; 
you  have  ten  times  my  strength ;  but  honoQnU>le  vr<Mnen  do  not  Med 
such  tragical  defence.   And,  let  me  ask  you  one  thing  only  before  you 

refuse  to  hear  me.** 
«»A8k  it." 

"  Who  fired  at  you  In  tlie  Carpathians  ?*' 

In  the  warm  glow  of  the  summer  dawn  Erceldoune's  ilmbs  grew  cliilly 
with  a  sudden  sickly  cold.  He  did  not  answer.  He  divined  the  drift  of 
iSbe  inquiry  ;  and,  knowing  what  he  now  knew  of  her  recognition  of  his 
assassin,  he  eonld  not  bring  his  voice  to  speak  of  tt. 

"  You  do  not  know !  You  should  do  so.  Did  yon  ever  ask  this  woman 
who  is  to  be  your  wife  ?" 

His  chest  heaved  heavily  with  hard-drawn  breaths;  his  memories  were 
with  the  evening  just  passed  by,  when  the  sunset  had  shed  its  ruddy  hues  on 
the  face  of  the  slumbering  Greek,  and  she  had  bid  him  spare  that  worth- 
less Hfe  with  a  passionate  force  of  supplication  to  which  she  had  never 
stooped  when  her  own  existence  had  been  in  jeopardy.  But  he  was  too 
loyal  to  her  for  his  answer  not  to  rise  hot  and  instant  to  his  lips, 

**  Ask  her  ?  Would  I  do  her  so  much  outrage  ?" 
Yet  no  one  eoold  tell  yon  eo  well.'* 

"  What !  you  are  vile  enough  to  say 
The  villany  is  not  mine  !    I  say  that  the  Conntess  Vassalis  can  tell 
you  better  who  is  the  man  that  sought  to  take  your  Ufe  than  oan  any  one 
else  in  Europe." 

Ereeldoune  heard  in  silence;  he  felt  p^iddv,  blind,  heart-sick;  his 
knowledge  of  her  association  with  the  Greek  was  lyinp-  like  a  dead  weight 
on  tlie  indignant  scorn  with  whicli  he  would,  without  it,  have  Bung  back 
the  insult  offered  her ;  the  remembrance  was  upon  him  of  her  intercesnen 
that  had  screened  the  criminal  from  justice,  of  her  conjuration  that  had 
interposed  hetween  the  guilty  and  his  retribution,  of  her  agony  of  shame 
and  of  terror  that  had  broken  and  bent  her  haughty  nature  like  a 
reed. 

"  You  lie,"  he  said,  savagely,  unwitting'  what  he  did  say,  seeking  only 
to  defend  her  at  all  hazards.  "  She  never  knew  \ — he  is  her  foe  not  letf 
than  mine.'* 

"Ah  !  she  has  spoken  of  him,  then?*! 

*♦  What  if  she  have?" 

"Nothing.  Only  she  is  stall  less  scrupulous  than  I  imagined.  She 
said  he  was  her  foe,  did  she?   What  other  things  did  she  say  of  him?" 

Erceldoune's  hand  seized  him  by  the  linen  of  his- Test,  and  shook  him 
as  a  strong  grasp  will  shake  the  slender  stem  of  a  larch-tiee.  His  mouth 
was  parched;  his  words  came  slowly  and  incoherently : 

Yon  will  make  a  brute  of  me  !  You  have  some  hellish  meaning 
hidden — speak  it  out,  if  you  have  a  man's  heart  in  you.  What  would  you 
dare  bring  against  her  V* 
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Viofeor  Vane  iMtd  hinMlf  with  diffimlty,  and  moved  sTiglitly  aside; 
but  there  -was  no  anger  in  the  flerenitj  of  1^  Toicei  only  some  pity  and 

much  patience. 

"  I  have  nothing  hidden;  it'  you  hear  me,  you  will  know  m  much  as  I 
know.  I  see  your  error;  many  have  made  it.  You  have  tljought  ia 
such  diviuity  ot  iorm  divinity  ot  soul  must  dwell.  Scores  have  made  your 
mistake,  and  died  for  it — as  you  may  befofe  the  game  is  out.  Miiadi  has 
had  many  lovers,  and«-*dead  men  tell  no  tales.'^ 

He  paosed ;  his  rital's  hand  iras  on  his  vMoth,  and  the  steel  tube  of  a 
pistol  was  pressed  against  his  forehead. 

Aao^ier  sfyilahie  Uko  that,  and,  by  HeaToa  1 1  will  shoot  yon  with  the 

lie  on  your  lips.'* 

Courage  had  never  been  lacking  in  him;  his  eyes  looked  up  ^lone  the 
less  tranquilly  into  the  dark,  flushed,  haggard  face  above  him,  thougii  the 
cold  ring  of  the  weapon  pressed  its  mark  on  his  skin. 

**  Of  course  you  can  if  you  choose.  1  am  unarmed.  You  will  oblige 
your  sovereign  mistress  too.   I  know  many  of  her  seersls.'* 

Ereeldowno's  arm  fell  to  his  side;  he  shivered  through  all  his  Irame; 
he  could  not  use  violenee  to  a  man  without  the  power  to  return  it ;  ho 
eonld  BOt  force  to  silence  words  which,  if  he  refused  to  hear  them,  he 
would  aeem  lo  know  were  tme  in  aU  their  ^ame.  He  dropped  the  pistol 
down  on  the  sands  between  them,  and  crossed  his  arras  on  ^s  chest. 
ISay  your  worst.    Our  reckoning-  sliall  comr^  later.** 

"  Well,  my  worst  is — the  truth.  You  love  this  woman;  but  you  are 
not  in  her  confideiice  ;  you  never  will  be.'* 

He  saw  a  quiver  oi  puut  break  the  wrath  on  his  listeQer*s  face,  and  ho 
saw  that  tiie  ImH  had  struck  home. 

Yoa  believe  everything .  she  tells  you  ?  I  never  fonnd  the  man  who 
did  not  eredit  what  she  efaose  to  midie  him.  You  w  orship  her,  but  you 
wonfaip  your  own  ideal  in  her.  I  have  seen  scores  do  tluit.  I  doubt  if 
a  man  can  look  long  at  her,  and  see  clearly,  unless  he  has  known  her 
veil,  and  comes  forewarned  to  her — as  I  came.  Well,  you  have  thought 
hi'i  n  mistress  for  '  Shnk^sj^eare's  self  ;'  you  have  seen  her  in  great  dangers; 
you  have  imagined  her  ioully  wrouged  ;  you  have  cast  away  all  your 
heart  on  her,  and  now  are  casting  your  life  away  after  it.  And  you  do 
all  this  without  ever  haviug  a^ked  yourself  and  the  world  what  a  woman 
most  be  who^  titled,  is  yet  out  of  socnety;  who,  young,  yet  reeklessly 
defies  all  custom;  who,  rich,  can  summon  round  her  none  but  men,  and 
tliose  men  adventurers  or  conspirators ;  who  shelters  your  assassin  in  her 
Turkish  gardens,  yet  affects  all  ignorance  of  his  identity  or  vicinage ; 
and  who,  driven  at  last  to  speak  of  him,  tells  you  he  is  her  foe,  yet  omits 
altOG^pthrr  to  oxplain  why,  if  so,  she  has  so  long  shielded  him  from  your 
discovery  aud  the  law's  justice.  Vou  love,  and  therefore  you  are  blind. 
Yet  is  it  possihlo  that  even  the  blindness  of  passion  can  be  so  utterly 
dark  that  you  have  never  remembered  nil  these  things?" 

The  black  blood  gathered  iu  his  iisteaer's  face;  he  kept  his  pas- 
sions down,  because,  for^her  sake,  he  held  it  best  to  hear  ail  her  ca- 
kmniater  would  bring  against  her,  but  they  well-nigfa  mastered  him, 
rising  the  darker  and  the  stronger  for  the  keen  pang  of  truth  that  every 
shaft  of  the  abhorred  words  stung  him  with— troth  that  she  had  herself 
placed  it  beyond  his  power  to  refute. 
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«  Go  od/*  he  8aid«  in  liis  teeth.  "  Yon  called  yourself  her  iiiend,  I 
think?**  . 

The  rebuke  was  bitter,  yet  it  did  not  move  the  man  it  lashed. 

**  Scarcely  so  mucli,"  he  returned,  quietly.  "Her  acquaintance — in- 
deed, her  associate  in  not  a  few  political  matters— -but  scarcely  her  iiieud. 
iMiladi's  friendships  are  too  perilous.  Look  you;  I  had  B  Mend  OBoe^ 
an  Atastrian^  ihouffh  I  bear  Anstria  no  lotre.  We  had  been  lads  together 
in  Yenetia,  and  &  war-liutB  &iled  to  divide  ue.  I  think  he  waa  the 
brightest  and  the  bravest  nature  I  have  ever  known.  Well,  in  an  evil 
hour  he  fell,  as  you  have  done^  under  the  eyes  of  Idalia*  He  had  a  mili- 
tary seeret  in  hie  keeping ;  a  secret,  granted^  that  was  of  import  to  Italy, 
80  perhaps  you  will  deem  what  she  did  was  justified  for  Italy's  sake.  I 
might  have  done,  had  I  not  known  him  from  his  boyhood;  I  might  have 
done  ; — who  touches  politics  fast  grows  a  knave.  Simply,  she  made  him 
worship  her — as  she  makes  you;  sunned  him  in  her  smiles,  leant  her 
lips  on  his,  let  him  lie  in  Eden  for  a  while,  till  sense  and  judgment 
were  both  gone — as  yours  are  gone.  Then,  while  she  promised  him 
her  beauty  as  its  price,  she  stole  his  secret  from  bim^bouffht  it  with 
^oee  caresses  you  believe  are  only  yours— and,  when  his  honour  was 
yielded  up  to  her,  turned  him  adrin  with  a  laugh  at  his  weakness.  <Ah ! 
that  is  Miladi !  So — I  saw  him  shot  one  sunny  samner  dawn ;  with 
the  balls  in  his  throati  fired  by  a  volley  of  his  own  cuirassiers.  Poli- 
tically, we  owed  her  much ;  personally,  I  never  in  my  sonl  could  tmst 
this  woman  vrho  betrayed  Hugo. 

Erceldoune  shook  through  all  his  limbs  ;  the  spasm  not  alone  of  rage 
but  of  a  more  cruel  emotion.  The  tale  had  too  close  a  likeness  with  her 
own  self-accusing  confession,  her  own  keenness  of  remorse,  not  to  bear  a 
terrible  burden  of  possibility  with  it — a  hideous  surface  of  truth  wliich 
made  it  impossible  it  should  be  cast  away  as  calumny.  Yet  through  the 
dis^  nusory  that  came  upon  him  wfth  the  words  he  heard  be  grasped 
one  thought  stOl  foremost  of  all — to  defend  her,  and  to  cast  back  eveiy 
aspersion  thrown  on  her,  as  though  no  doubt  could  ever  rest  with  hiai» 
as  though  she  had  never  bade  him  believe  the  worst  of  her  that  the  world 
could  tell. 

'*Is  that  all  you  stayed  me  to  tell?"  he  said,  briefly.  **It  was  not 
worth  your  while.    I  have  no  heed  for  libels." 

**  It  is  not  all.  I  know  well  that  my  words  arc  wasted,  and  that  you 
think  me  a  slanderer  for  them  :  that  is  a  matter  of  course.  Hugo  tiiought 
ine  the  same  wlien  I  told  him  what  the  tenderness  of  his  imperial  mistress 
would  prove  worth.  I  never  knew  any  man  saved  whom  her  smile  ouce 
had  doomed.  I  will  not  strain  your  patience  longer ;  let  us  keep  close 
to  one  &ot — ^the  attempt  upon  your  life.  Yon  deny  the  association  of 
IdaHa  with  that  crime 

"Ideny  it— utterly." 

His  voice  had  a  harsh  vibration  in  it  like  the  tone  of  one  who  speaks 
under  unbearable  physical  suffering.    He  denied  it  in  her  name ;  but 

whilst  lie  did  so  there  ate  like  fire  into  him  the  remembrance  of  that 
sliaine,  that  horror,  that  remorse,  that  passion,  with  which  she  had  looked 
upon  the  Greek,  and  held  him  from  his  vengeance.  With  his  last  breath 
he  would  have  declared  her  guiltless;  with  his  last  thought  held  her  so; 
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yet  the  shadow  of  guilt  fell  oil  her,  and  lie  ooald  not  drive  from  her  the 

taint  and  the  tarnish  of  its  reproach. 

"  You  do  ?  She  is  indebted  for  your  chivalry,"  resumed  the  slow, 
sweet  voice  of  his  companion.  "  I  see  how  little  you  must  ever  have 
heard  of  the  finest  mistress  of  intrigues  that  Europe  holds,  to  yield  it  so 
unhesitatingly.  Now  bear  witli  me  a  moment  while  I  ask  you  why  you 
are  so  certain  that  she  had  no  share  in  the  attack  made  on  you  ?** 

"  Ask  yonraelf.   Ton  know  her.'* 

"  And  you  mean  that  none  who  do  can  douht  her  Ymag  the  proudest 
sad  the  purest,  as  well  as  the  fairest  among  women  ?    Ah,  but  then  I  . 
have  passed  by  that  stage ;  /  knew  her  by  repute  long  before  I  ever  saw 

her  face.  Your  reasons,  then,  for  thinkincf  her  both  innocent  and  igno- 
rant of  your  attempted  assassination  arc  these  :  that  she  was  on  the  spot 
at  tiio  time  you  were  shot  down;  that  she  saved  your  life,  and  concealed 
the  action  even  from  yourself,  allowing*  it  to  he  believed  that  Moldavian 
herdsmen  rescued  you  ;  that  you  chased  tlie  leader  of  tiie  band  aa  far  as 
tiie  gardens  of  her  viUa  at  donslantinople,  and  there  lost  sight  of  him, 
thcHin  h  the  waUs  of  the  gardens  were  so  disposed  that  he  could  only  , 
have  been  concealed  within  them,  if  not  in  the  house  itself ;  that  she 
invited  tou  to  spend  many  hours  alone  with  her  in  her  Eastern  hermit- 
age, and  so  spent  them  that  she  found  little  difficulty  in  making  you 
believe  her  all  she  would  ;  that  she  then  conprht  to  throw  you  off  by 
leaving  you  abruptly  witiiout  any  clue  to  her  movements ;  and  that  when 
you  persisted,  againist  her  wish,  in  seeking  her,  you  found  her,  first  the 
associate,  and  a  little  later  the  fellow-prisoner  with  the  men  of  that  very 
party  of  extreme  liberalists  to  whom  you  have  always  attributed  the  mur- 
der«M»  onslaught  made  on  you.  These  are  vonr  reasons  fbr  holding  her 
bnooent  of  all  treason  to  you ;  they  would  not  he  yery  weighty  evi- 
dences in  law  and  in  logic." 

As  the  chain  of  circumstances  uncoiled  link  by  link  in  the  terse,  un- 
adorned words,  it  seemed  to  tighten  in  bands  of  iron  about  the  heart  of 
the  man  who  trusted  not  less  than  he  loved  her.  His  face  changed  ter- 
ribly as  all  the  force  of  meaning  and  of  circumstance  arrayed  itself 
against  her,  and  the  vague  doubts,  that  he  had  ?Jtranf^led  in  their  birth 
as  blasphemies  against  her,  stood  out  in  unveiled  language.  A  dodged, 
lavage,  sullen  darkness  lowered  on  his  features ;  it  had  liever  heen  on 
them  before  then  $  it  was  a  ferocity  wholly  akin  to  his  nature,  hardened 
and  embittered  by  the  knowledge  of  his  own  powerlessness  to  repel  or  to 
lefoto  the  evidence  arraigned.  They  were  but  (acts  which  were  quoted*— 
facts  not  even  distorted  in  the  telling ;  the  inference  drawn  from  them 
was  the  inevitable  one,  however  his  loyalty  to  her  disowned  it.  He  felt 
driven  to  bay  ;  he  wns  fettered  to  inaction  by  the  knowledge  that  on  him 
alone  her  safety  hung ;  he  was  weighted  to  silence  by  the  memories 
which  thronged  on  him  of  her  own  acts  and  words ;  of  that  poignant 
remorse  which  had  sunk  so  deeply  into  her  nature,  of  that  self-con- 
demnation which  had  so  unsparingly  condemned  her*  Yet  amidst  all  he 
never  hesitated  in  her  defenoey  and  liis  eyes  festened  on  her  accuser  with 
a  steady  unyielding  gaze. 

"  I  am  no  casuist  and  no  rhetorician/*  he  said,  in  his  teeth.  You 
iie  both.  Once  for  aU-*no  more  words.  If  you  have  been  her  friend. 
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you  are  a  traitor  ;  if  yon  have  been  her  foe.  yon  are  a  slandens*  £lUiev 

way,  one  word  more,  and  1  will  clioke  you  like  a  dog." 

An  unworthy  and  a  ooarge  threat    What  falsehood  have  I  told  you 

yet  ?   I  named  Imt  fteto." 

Your  outline  might  be  fiust   It  ww  your  ookniv  wag  the  lieu'' 

I  khinlc  not.   I  oao  prove  to  yoaihat  your  nuitieaewasia  the  feesat 

of  your  aogMrinfc" 

"  And  your  motive  in  that 

The  lion-like  eyes  of  Erceldoune  literally  blazed  their  fire  into  those 
that  met  them  with  unchant^ed  serenity.  There  were  volumes  in  the 
three  words  ;  all  of  distnist,  disbelief,  Imtred,  and  scorn  that  his  heart 
held  for  the  one  who  bad  turned  counsellor  to  him.  Their  sting  pierced 
deep ;  but  the  wound  of  it  was  covered, 

"My  motive  is  thie.  A  party  widi  wbieli  I  was  to  ft  mat  extent 
anociated,  yet  from  wbote  meamxes  I  rery  often  diieenteC  implicated 
me  by  their  extreme  opinions  in  many  coonei  that  I  utterly  disapproved, 
and  implicated  my  name  still  oftener  unknown  to  me.  I  am  entirely 
against  all  violence  and  all  fraud — not  from  virtue — I  do  not  affect  virtue 
—but  from  common  sense.    Politically,  much  is  permissible  " 

"  I  am  not  inclined  to  hear  your  creed,  X  make  no  doubt  that  it  is  an 
elastic  one  !    Yi>ui  ni<jtive?'* 

"  You  pofis  it  ill  your  haste.  I  endeavour  to  explain  it.  I  became 
entangled  In  eavlieit  youth  with  men  whose  aesoeiatioa  has  been  the 
greatest  injury  of  my  career.  I  have  never  been  aUe  wholly  to  fine 
myself  from  their  influence,  but  I  have  long  ceased  to  countenance  theur 
more  unscrupulous  intrigues — not  from  virtue,  I  distinotly  asy^  from 
policy.  It  is  a  lack  of  sagaeity  that  produces  all  crimes ;  nothing  else; 
except  an  excess  of  animaTism,  which  produces  the  same  results^  because 
it  amounts  to  the  siime  thing." 

"Spare  vour  ethics  !     Your  motive?" 

**  Springs  from  the  inabiiity  of  my  late  associates  to  discern  the  kin- 
ship of  crime  and  foolishness.  Wli^n  I  Hrst  heaid  ui'  your  robbery,  I 
had  my  suspicions;  I  was  baffled  in  my  iuquiries ;  I  beHeved  that  men 
with  whom  my  name  was  eonneoted  were  concerned  in  it»  but  they  £Nned 
that  I  should  learn  th^r  complicity,  and  for  some  time  succeeded  in  con- 
cealing it,  Recentiy~indeed»  the  day  before  the  affair  of  Antina — 
found  my  suspicions  right.  I  am  ashamed  tosay  that  X  hare  traced  that 
melodramatic  villany  to  those  who  call  themselves  of  my  party,  although 
I  have  fully  and  finally  broken  off  all  collusion  witli  thcrn.  In  a  word, 
I  have  felt  disgraced  that  men  with  Nvliotn  J  liave  been  allied  should  have 
been  ca[>abie  of  such  au  outrage,  and  so  much  reparation  as  can  lie  in  the 
adknowledgment  is  of  course  your  immediate  due.  I  care  little  how  you 
revenge  yourself,  so  that  your  vengeance  may  be  the  executor  of  mine 
for  the  deception  passed  on  me.  Moreover,  in  leamiog  the  truth  of  the 
crime  you  suffered  from,  I  learnt  what  you  have  a  right  to  know,  dnce 
you  believe  the  Countess  Vassalis  worthy  the  surrender  of  your  own  life, 
which  is  probably  the  cost  you  will  pay  sooner  or  later  for  your  loyal 
efforts  to  save  ber." 
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£NHITX  £V£N  Af  TEJbL  D£ATH. 

A  TALE. 

wBou  tarn  DAim  ov  the  latx  fboimoe  Bt  a»  isaaKAmr. 

It  was  in  the  wioler  of  1813,  in  the  yew  tint  the  mmdmuh  bnilding 

of  Soro  wae  borned  down,  whncii  was  afterwards  rebuilt  by  King  Frede- 
riok  YI.;  in  one  of  the  Yillai  ttanding  a  Uttle  way  back  from  the  rainvof 
fte  academy  a  pleasant  evening  party  was  assembled.    The  conversation 

jMissed  at  last  to  the  subject  of  ^liosts,  in  which  the  old  pensioner,  In- 
spector X.,  was  particularly  stronp;-,  and  which  was  his  fnvourito  topic.  It 
was  a  disagreeable  road  homewards  which  he  and  the  u  liolo  party  had  to 
traverse  ;  they  had  to  pass  the  ruins  with  the  still  standing  cloisters,  which 
supported  the  old  monastery  chapel,  and  through  the  dark  alleys  of  the 
aonastery  cloie  by  the  ehiiray«ra.  Tbu  liad  grnu  »  mmmAmA  raper* 
stitioas  ium  to  the  eonvenation. 

Several  very  awfod  ghoft-Btotits  were  told,  and  the  inspector  was  qiula 
ID  his  element.  As  utoa],  people  laughed  at  6rst,  and  no  one  was  in- 
clined to  seem  so  weak  as  to  evince  the  smallest  disposition  to  admit  the 
poccibiHtv  of  such  deviations  from  the  known  lawa  of  nature  and  the  ex- 
perience of  the  geuerahty  of  human  heinf^s. 

*'  I  would  venture  to  wager,  however,"  said  the  inspector,  "  that  there 
is  not  one  person  here  present  who,  after  hearing  all  these  stories,  will  be 
uBiing  to  go  alone  past  the  ehapel  ftr  the  deed  and  through  the  alleys  of 
the  elwster  when  the  doek  is  abbot  to  strike  twelve.*' 

All  the  younger  gentlemen  laaghed,  and  each  of  llieni  asserted  tint  be 
Has  willing  to  prove  himself  eourageous  enough  to  do  it 

"  Do  you  know  the  story  of  the  two  singing  spectres  behind  the  railing 
rf  tlie  chapel,  and  the  terrible  apparition  of  a  watchman  at  the  gate  of 
the  churchyard  ?**  said  the  inspector,  with  a  mysterious  air  and  a  peculiar 
smile. 

**No  ;  do  tell  it  to  ns — do  tcH  it  to  us,"  cried  all  theymmg  ladies. 

'  iSuch  a  tale  must  be  moat  dreadiuiiy  amusing." 

^  May  I  ask  it  is  a  tradition,  or  a  composition  in  llie  shape  of  ft 
xomance  inqdred  an  elderly  gentleman^  the  quiet  Iristofiant  Proftseor 
K.,  and  wiped  his  speetsdes  in  order  to  watch  narrowly  the  old  inspector's 
countenance^  which  appeared  to  him  to  be  hoYeting  between  iraay  and 
eitrsme  earnestness. 

"  T  cannot  g^ve  np  mv  authority,'*  said  the  old  man.  **  You  will 
hart]l\-  sup[iose  that  1  dreamt  the  story,  and  yet  you  will  yourself  perceive 
that  there  can  be  no  actual  historical  grounds  for  it«  That  tlie  ghost-story 
in  question  might  have  an  admissible  psychological  foundation,  1  venture 
to  maintain.  Suppc^ing  the  possibility  of  what  are  called  apparitions,  it 
ssans  to  me  a  matter  not  ont  of  the  order  of  Aings,  if  I  can  find  a  clue 
to  it  in  a  spnitaid'  condition  continuing  afW  death.'* 

He  was  asked  to  explain  himsdf  more  cleariy. 

**  If  I  could  think  any  disclosmes  respecting  d^arted  spirits  posnblei" 
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he  said»  '*  especially  at  fixed  periods,  and  most  frequently  with  repetitioDS 
of  the  same  actions,  I  must  seek  the  rpason  of  this  in  a  kind  of  mental 
derangement,  or  in  gome  passion  bordering'  on  madness,  which,  as  a  fixed 
idea,  Is  rooted  in  the  unliappy  soul  of  one  departed,  and  exercises  such 
iaOuence  over  him  tiiat  he  has  lost  ali  power  to  seek  for  himself  peace  and 
salvation  in  a  higher  state  of  existence/* 

'<  What  1  crazy  spirits  ?  Souls,  that  after  death  are  deranged  ?*  eried 
the  historian,  laughing.  Then  you  look  upon  our  honoarSl  planet  as 
a  madhouse  for  the  spirit  world 

Yes,  partly  so.  Why  not  P*'  replied  the  inspector,  with  his  ironical 
smile.  We  might  perhaps  with  reason  so  denominate  our  globe,  if 
only  in  rej^fird  to  our  pretended  wisdom,  nnd  the  philosophical  madness 
or  foUv  under  whicli  we  all  labour  more  or  less.  But  to  keep  to  the  ex- 
ception from  our  every-day  madness,  which  we  call  apparitions,  tlie  idea 
of  their  insanity,  or  state  of  furious  passion,  was  entertained  during  our 
heathen  ages.  Do  you  remember  the  tradition  mentioned  by  Saxo,*  and 
given  in  the  Sagas,  about  Hedin  and  Hogne,  who  every  night  weie 
awd^e  from  their  sleep  in  the  grave  by  Hilde's  magic  songs,  to  renew 
their  frenzied  strife,  after  death,  through  centuries?  One  truth  even  the 
pagan  Scandinavians  felt  deeply — that  it  is  only  love  which  procures 
blessedness,  but  that  as  long  as  hatred  and  bitter  enmity  rule  a  spirit  it 
has  DO  peace,  and  cannot  be  at  home  in  any  higher  and  better  world,  but 
must  be  forced  back  to  the  proscribed  sphere  from  which  it  was  not  able 
to  raise  itself  on  the  wings  of  all-redeeming  love." 

The  old  man  had  now  entered  upon  his  spiritual  theory,  and  quoted 
the  legends  in  the  Edda  about  the  dead  Svafa's  return  to  Helge,  and  the 
mother's  return  to  her  fonaken  children,  in  the  ballads  o£  the  middle 
ages,  as  a  proof  that  "  love  itself,  in  its  noblest  form,  can  lead  sods 
astray  from  their  highest  home  when  they  lack  resignation  to  the  decrees 
of  Omnipotent  love,  but  would  plan  for  themselves,  and  fall  from  God's 
everlasting  kingdom  in  an  insane  craving  after  what  they  had  loved  upon 
earth." 

"  But  the  story — the  ghost-story !"  cried  one  of  the  )  ouog  ladies. 
"  What  you  say  about  love  is  excellent ;  but  we  wish  now  to  hear  about 
something  very  frightful/' 

Well,  I  have  mentioned  ghosts/'  replied  the  inspector,  "  but  I  have 
really  nothing  to  tell  that  is  veiy  circumstantial.  What,  according  to 
my  opinion,  seems  remarkable  in  the  story  to  which  I  allude,  is  the  sure 
enough  unauthenticated  but  matterrof-fact  occurrence  winch  is  placed  in 
combination  with  it,  and  gives  it  what  I  call  its  marvellous  probability. 
I  will  only  tell  it  if  you  will  all  agree,  for  a  moment,  to  admit  with  me 
the  possibility  of  a  passion  or  a  strange  madness  wliich,  as  a  fixed  idea, 
can  govern  souls  even  after  death,  and  drag  them  back  to  that  place  which 
they  regard  in  the  same  complaining,  sinful  in  tod,  wherein  they  had 
passed  from  one  cloudy  existence  to  another  witiiout  any  hut  a  deep- 
looted  bitter  feeling^—*' 

'*Tell  ns  the  story— ^e  stoiy!"  cried  all  the  party,  quite  out  of 
patience.   *'  We  shall  believe  enough ;  only  go  on." 


*  Saxo  Grammatical  the  oelefanited  andent  Dsnish  h^^n^n.  who  dkd  in 
JLD.  1204. 
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And  at  last  the  inspector  bet^an  ! 

"\Yhon  the  full  moon  is  at  its  highest  elevation,  and,  a  few  seconds 
after  midnight,  casts  its  white  flood  of  light  over  the  railings  towards  the 
west  upoQ  the  southern  portion  of  the  chapel  for  the  dead^  close  by  the 
dd  ehiireh  of  the  monattoiy,  whilst  there  talis  a  sort  of  shadow  over  the 
rvned  wall  on  the  western  side  of  the  humed-down  aoademie  building, 
Iheie  may  sometimes  have  been  remarked  behind  the  railing  around  the 
dead  chapel  two  protruding  skulls,  from  whose  fleaUess  jaw-bones,  with 
thdr  shining  white  teeth,  a  smothered  chant  seems  to  issue.  That  sound, 
however,  is  only  heard  at  the  moment  when  the  watchman  cries  *  Twelve 
o'clock*  in  tiic  midst  of  the  cloister  albys,  and  only  when  he  is  singing 
the  four  significant  lines  of  his  midnight  watch-song : 

'Twas  at  the  midnight  hour 
The  Saviour's  birth  took  place, 
Who  came  with  mighty  power 
To  save  ear&'s  Men  race  t 

The  sound  which  is  said  then  to  coine  from  the  two  skulls  would 
appear  to  be  like  an  exceedingly  melancholy  and,  at  the  same  time, 
appallingly  terrible  repetition  of  the  above-mentioned  words,  and  the 
ioues  of  the  watclimau 'ti  suug,  especially  the  la^st  line,  oi  wkicix  tiie  word:} 

'Men  race*  are  prineipailjr  hearo. 

Many  sensible  people  will,  doubtless,  assert  that  these  two  skulls  are^ 

in  reality,  only  two  pieces  of  white  plaster  upon  the  inner  moonlit  wall  of 
the  chapel  for  the  dead,  and  that  the  presumed  chant  of  the  dead  must 
be  the  echo  of  the  watchman's  song  cast  back  to  that  part  of  the  ruins 
which  face  the  outlet  from  the  cloister  alley.  At  the  same  time  of  nii^ht, 
especially  on  Christmas-eve,  some  may  have  seen  a  shadowy  form  behind 
the  railed  enclosure  at  the  churchyard  gate,  near  the  dark  alley.  Tliuy 
will  have  seen  in  that  phantom  form  the  outline  of  a  gigantic  watchman, 
who  gazes  about  him  with  flaming  eyes  through  a  death's  head,  and  in 
his  skeleton  hand  holds  a  long  rusty  watehroan's  maee,  whieh  he  thrusts 
llirough  the  nuUng  of  the  churchyard  gate  at  passei8>by.  This  also  has 
been  sought  to  be  explained  as  an  optical  illusion,  namely,  as  an  effect  of 
Ibe  moonlight  upon  the  churchyard,  and  the  shadow,  or  reflexion,  of  the 
Isige  old  oak-trees  near  the  iron  gate. 

"  These  expln nations,  however,  cannot  deprive  the  phenomenon  of  its 
import  and  extraordinary  connexion  with  the  narrative  to  which  it  is 
attached — at  least,  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  take  au  interest  in  it. 
But  the  eciio  and  the  play  of  the  moonbeams  are  very  convenient  expla- 
nations for  such  as  feel  it  uncomfortable  to  enter  into  any  speculations  re- 
ipeeting  preternatural  spheres." 

These  are  explanations,  nevertheless,"  remarked  the  historian,  "  for 
whieh  we  prosaic  people  must  be  very  thankful,  and  with  them  you 
jouiself  destroy  tiie  assumed  operation  of  the  supernatural  in  the  pheno- 
msQon.'' 

"I  do  not  agree  to  this,"  said  the  inspector.  "The  story  to  ^vhich 
these  apparitions  form  a  sequel  is  short  aiid  simple,  but  its  iiistohcal 
source,  as  I  said  before,  I  must  beg-  permission  to  withhold." 

By  the  rec^ueitof  all  preaeut,  he  iheu  related  as  follows; 

"In  the  old  time  of  the  academy,  whm  only  youths  of  aristocratic 
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birth  were  admitted  to  it,  two  yoang  noblemen  were  studying  there ;  I 
cannot  give  their  names.  Thev  were  brothers,  and  belonged  to  a  very 
distinguished  noble  family,  who  arc  now  extinct.  One  of  the  chapcl.s  m 
which  the  dead  were  burieU  had  belong-ed  to  this  ancient  family  ;  it  has 
now  ^lassed  uito  the  possession  of  another  race.  The  co£Bns  of  tlie  first 
owners  of  the  chapel  must  have  been  deposited  under  its  floor.  2io 
moDumeDti  eieeted  to  (heir  memory  have  ever  been  laauid.  Wkh  th«r 
Mm»  and  ^ptondSd  jeelabUehiaeB^  as  wsXi  as  firom  tiwir  ^Wng<«twiaie|y 
baaJaome  and  vary  iimwaalaiy  .in  maanerii  ihaK  4mo  jwxag  nableaaan 
BOMide  a  gvtfat  lentatiiMi ;  but  theywaie  by  no  auaiM  'renowned  (or  reli- 
gion or  good  morals.  They  passed  fi>r  sad  lived  ia  that  jovial 
period  when  the  pietiem  iwm  the  days  of  Christian  VI.  was  banished 
from  the  higher  classes  with  sneering  and  ridicule,  but  was  still,  here  and 
there,  adhered  to  among  the  poor,  where,  however,  it  frequently  assumed 
a  very  dark  character.  The  stroD«^  coutrasts  which  marked  that  time  oF 
transition  showed  themselves  also  in  tiiis  matter.  In  the  great  world  it 
was  looked  upon  as  the  highest  proof  of  talent  and  genius  to  make  merry 
over  everything  that  had  the  slightest  appearauce  of  devotion  or  propriety, 
wbib  'tbe  sed&dHAt  piatiitB»  going  to  the  opposite  ei^me,  dmimoid 
^d'loibade  every  symptom  of  joyonsneMi  and  plaasm  in  life.  Jknudit 
4ho  many  vbo  had 'been  lad  away  by  the  prevaiKng  giddineas  4and  leok- 
lessnest  waa  mentioned,  with  due  blame,  a  dai^gbter  ^:tho^o1d  watohmftn 
4f  itfae  gramidB  attached  to  the  nonastery.  She  was  an  naeommonly 
^beautiful  girl,  and  had  been  brought  up  in  the  strictest  manner  by  her 
old  father,  who  was  a  ri^id  disciplinarian,  and  belonged  to  a'reiigioiH  fleet 
noted  for  their  hypocrisy  and  spiritual  presumption. 

"The  young  girl  had  been  seduced  by  the  eldest  of  the  two  ^^;iy 
brothers.  In  her  disgraced  situation  her  father  treated  her  most  harshly, 
and  she  died  a  lunatic. 

*^  Her  last  words  to  her  father,  when  -she  was  dying,  were  assuring  him 
'that  4ho -holy  of  this  wodd^woold  not  got  on  bolter  Hfter  deaih  than  the 
^vnholy  4»id ' tho  polluted.   The  •  old  mttchman  ^was  <hnoim  for  his'hofeii- 
doan  otrenglh.  «A»  ^aras  noady wd  werved,   fiis  thoughts^ dwolt'oight 
and  day  on  revenge-HPSvenge  on  his  daughtMr%  betrayer,  who,  he  con- 
sidered, bad  not  alone  deprived  her  of  honour,  reason,  and  life,  but  had 
destroyed  her  soul,  and  plunged  her  iato  Oferlasting  death,  by  ridiculing 
her  faith  and  eflticlnq-  her  from  the  community  of  the  holy.    He  knew 
that  one  of  the  brothers  wns  the  eiilprit.  but  not  which  of  the  two  waa 
the  guilty  one,  and  he  bestowed  his  glowing  hatred  upon  them  both. 
He  Had,  however,  promised  some  of  the  better  inchned  brethren  of  his 
-sect  that  he  would  not  take  vengeance  himself,  or  lift  a  hand  agaiodt 
either  of  the  rejprobate  brothers,  until  he  obtained  a  mffa.  ficom  'the 
'Almighty,  and  with  a  safe  oonsoioDeoioaid  muAum,  *Go  to'hall  in^God'a 
manor 

^'-Thoiho  ohariahsd  hts  hatred  and  his 'revengeful  feelings  under* 
mask  of  piety,  endeavouring  to  hide  them  even  from  himself,  and  he  in^aia 
DOf ornoro odified  than  wlwn,  in  an  assembiago  of  godly  folks,  everlast- 
ing punishment  in  hell  was  spoken  of,  and  the  misery  which  awaited  the 
ungodly,  who  died  in  the  midst  o^  their  sins,  and  without  repenting  0£ 
their  reckless  career. 
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"  The  two  youripf   noblemen,   meanwhile,  continued,  \%-ithout  the 
fgiightest  check,  their  gay  life.   Tfiey  luvl  a  tutor,  who  did  not  attempt  to 
restrain  in  the  least  degree  their  wildiiess  and  yoathful  arro^nce, 
but  freqnently  himself  shared  in  their  night  revels.    Often  at  midnij^ht, 
ior  rather  towards  eari^  morning,  when  they  were  returning  home  from 
•Ibeir  nightly  expeditioDff  m  ientli  of  snniieiiient,  iliey  went  dashing 
4iir0tigh  the  town  m  If  cm  vaattmny  homeB,  shoodng  and  iinging  ivrm 
•aoags ;  in  coneeqeence  of  wliUh  they  sometinies  Iiacl  f mall  conAieto  with 
Jlki  town  vmtifainen.    But  tke  old  wtttcfeman  of  the  grounds  of  the 
'monast«i]Fi  whose  gigantic  strength  tiiey  well  knew,  and  who  they  also 
knew  boro  a  deadly  hatred  to  tkem,  ww  the  one  with  whom  they  molt 
freqaently  enj^ag^ed  in  strife. 

"  Wiien  they  rode  through  the  cloister-gate  to  leave  their  horses  at 
their  stable,  they  often  saw  the  stalwart  old  man  standing  qnietlv,  but 
looking-  extremely  gloomy,  at  his  post,  with  his  heavy  mace  in  lii^  liand. 
He  always  gazed  at  them  with  a  threatening  expression  of  couuLenaiico 
'tfwt  mnetimes  hiought  them  to  their  sober  senses,  and  occasionally 
mmd  the  'eUost  one  to  M.  a  eoM  tremor  run  through  his  -veins. 

**  in  •  order, -if  postiUe,  <to -mollify  the  ohildless  <^d  man,  the  young 
nobleman;  who  was  conscious  of  his  own  guil^  had  often  sent  him  rich 
gifts,  without,  however,  -eKpiessly  stating^  tram  whom  they  came.  None 
of  these  rich  gifts  had  the  sullen  watchman  refused  to  accept,  though  he 
only  bowed  in  silence  to  the  messengers  who  brought  them  ;  and  he  took 
the  money  to  the  priest,  in  order  that  it  might  be  distributed  among  the 
poor,  but  always  given  with  this  c  ondition,  that  they  should  pxuy  foc 
peace  to  the  pious,  and  well-deserved  punisiiment  to  the  ungodly. 

**  The  younger  brother  never  could  resist  the  pleasure  he  took  in 
icoffLng  at  the  old  man  about  his  holiness,  especially  when,  once  in  a 
way,  dbe  watchman' had  indulged  in  a  little  larger  potations  than  nsual, 
and  stood  yeiy  stiffly  ■t'his<iioit,'in-ord0r  to  conceal  his  indiscretion. 

^*A11  weh  annDjavesB  ineraned  the  hatred  wfaieh  rankled  in  the  old 
man's  breast  towards  both  the  thoughtless  brothers,  who,  as  if  on  purpose 
to  vex  him,  generally  went  singing  l>y  him  on  their  return  from  the 
■stables,  attended  by  their  tutor  and  a  groom.  Thus  matters  had  gone 
■«B  for  more  than  a  year  after  the  death  of  the  watchman's  daughter. 

"  One  Cliristmas-eve  came  both  the  young  noblemen,  a  good  deal  in- 
toxicated, from  a  feast  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  there  had  been  so 
much  drinking  that  the  "tutor  had  been  left  behind  in  a  state  of  insensi- 
bility, and  the  groom  liad  fallen  from  his  saddle  into  a  ditch.  Witiioiit 
'Ibeir 'hats,  and  with  their  cloaks  flying  behind  them,  the  two  young 
genilsmen  had  .galloped  throogh  the  town,  laughing,  and  roaring  not 
iferyharmonions  drimnng-sengs.  As  they  rode  tlnough  the' cloister  gate, 
4he  old  watchman  was  just  ciytng  ^Twelme  o\sloekt*    Probably  not  re- 
membering that  it  was  Christmas-eve,  or  not  earing,  in  their  wild  folly 
•shout  the  doable  fault,  they  Toshed  «Aer  him,  repeating  the  song  respect- 
ing the  Saviour's  birth  in  a  jeering  tone,  whilst  the  youngest  of  the 
brothers  at  the  same  time  gave  the  watchman  a  slash  across  his  fur  cap 
with  his  riding-whip. 

**  *  The  measure  is  full  !*  muttered  the  watchman.  *  In  God's  name, 
go  now  both  of  you  to  hell,  ^.nd  sing  thus  about  your  Saviour  until 
doomsday  V 

Uttering  this  malediction,  the  old  man  laughed  for  the  first  timo 
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SiDce  his  (laughter's  death,  and  swang  his  heavy  iron-pointed  mace 
against  the  fair,  wpll-formed  brow  that  was  nearest  to  him.  The  eldest 
brother  fell  from  his  horse  with  his  forehead  crushed  in  from  this  mur- 
derous blow.  Then  commenced  a  desperate  struggle  between  the 
younger  biotlier  aud  the  furious  watchman,  and  blow  after  blow  fell  on 
each  side  from  the  death-dealing  mace  and  the  butt-end  of  a  fowling- 

£iece,  until  both  the  combataDts  lay  semelew  on  the  gioand,  aod  a  fow 
oiin  afterwaids  were  both  dead.  Ffom  the  little  that  could  be  gathered 
from  them  m  their  dying  moments,  howeTer,  what  had  led  to  this  triple 
murder  became  evident.  They  had  all  three  thus  passed  away  without 
prayer  or  saerament»  and  in  the  midst  o£  the  most  bitter  and  wicked 
feelings. 

"  To  these  details,  and  to  the  frivolous  repetition  of  a  song  relating-  to 
the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  now  attaches  itself  an  at  least  psychological 
possibility  of  the  two  young  men's  proscribed  state  after  death,  until  a 
better  condition  of  their  souls  can  be  attained.  The  sever*  Nemesis  of 
the  tale  lias  not  either  bestowed  peace  on  the  avenger  of  his  daughter, 
the  dark,  gloomy  old  man,  until  he  shall  have  forgotten  his  cherished 
lerenge,  and  belieTcd,  with  a  dear  eonscienoe^  tliat  be  had  acted  bv 
God's  wUL 

^  If  you  think  fit  now  to  explain  away  the  supernatural  in  what  I  have 

related,  as  optical  illusions,  these  terrible  images  still  remain  in  a  sym- 
bolical lights  and  show  the  misery  of  hatred  and  bad  passions  in  the  soul. 
Perhaps  a  love,  which  is  greater  than  all  hatred,  may  in  time  mercifully 
remove  this  spiritual  madnes«f,  and  rescue  the  soul  at  doomsday." 

When  the  old  inspector  had  finished  his  narrative,  the  party  broke  up. 
The  watchman  at  that  moment  cried  "  Twelve  o'clock!" 

*'  Look  out  when  we  pass  the  chapel  of  the  dead  and  the  churchyard 
gate,  "  said  one  of  tlie  young  gentlemen,  jestingly,  to  one  of  the  young 
ladies,  who  had  listened  with  great  eagerness  to  the  story. 

*'  I  rely  upon  your  courage  and  protection,"  she  replied,  catching  hold 
of  his  arm. 

The  other  young  ladies  followed  her  example  as  long  as  there  was  a 
manly  arm  unsecured.  No  one  appeared  to  like  going  alone  past  the 
chapel  and  the  gate  of  the  churchyard.    The  watchman  cried  the  hour 

again,  and  it  seemed  to  the  girls  as  if  the  end  of  his  song  was  really  re- 
peattnl  iiom  tiie  lonely  chapel.  The  gentlemen  laughed,  but  when  they 
were  passing  the  gate  of  the  churcViyard,  the>'  looked  sharply  and  un- 
easily towards  its  railings,  and  involuntarily  redoubted  the  speed  of  their 
steps  tlnrough  the  dark  alley.  They  walked  more  slowly,  however,  when 
they  had  left  the  alley,  aud  lingered  in  the  clear  moonlight  One  of  the 
gentlemen  reached  home  that  night  in  a  joyful  state  of  mind,  for  he  had 
managed  to  engage  himself  chemin  fakani^  to  the  oompanion  of  his 
walk. 

The  inspector  followed  the  rest  of  the  party  at  a  little  distance  with 
his  singular  smile  on  his  lips,  but  started  and  stepped  quickly  aside  as 
the  tall  form  of  a  watchman  crossed  his  path  close  to  the  gate  of  the 

churchyard. 

It  was  the  real  watchman  of  the  grounds  of  the  academy,  who  had 
just  Gnished  his  midnight  song,  and  saluted  him  with  a  cheerful  Good 
morning 
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EUROPEAN  AND  CHINESE  DIVINATION  BY  GEOMANCY. 

Tbs  pretended  science  of  astrology  taught  that  future  eventa  could  be 
foretold  by  the  position  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  was  divided  into  two 
hnmches,  nataral  and  judicial.  To  ihe  former  belonged  the  predicting  of 
natural  eiFects,  as  changes  of  the  weather,  and  other  atmospheric,  volcanic, 
or  ^nerative  phenomena;  and  to  the  latter  the  foretelling  of  moral  events, 
as  if  they  were  ruled,  directed,  and  even  originated  by  Stellar  influences 
thos  alluded  to  by  Democritus  junior: 

Quod  me  tibi  temperat  astnim. 

Chaldea  and  Egypt  disputed  the  quasi  honour  of  having  given  birth 
toastrologpr;  but  sueh  arguments  have,  after  aU«  little  practical  advan- 
tage, and  i£  we  extend  our  inquiries,  it  will  probably  appear  that  India 
and  Chinn,  more  pfirticularly  the  latter^  mignt,  with  a  fair  chance  of 

success,  enter  into  the  contest. 

So  infatuated  were  the  aocient  Romans  with  astrology,  that  ita  pro- 
fessors were  enabled  to  hold  their  p-round  asrainst  all  the  edicts  of  succes- 
ore  t;tDperQi&  to  expel  them  from  tiie  city.  These  men,  under  the  specious 
osme  of  mathematicians,  were  in  reality  very  often  the  organs  of  oom- 
mimicatioi&  at  political  crises,  as  we  may  surmise,  for  example,  from  the 
memorable  warning  given  to  Caesar. 

The  same  superstition  has  prevailed  in]  almost  every  modern  nation, 
and  the  French  historians  tell  us  that  in  the  time  of  Catherine  di'  Medici 
astrology  directed  the  most  trivial  actions  of  daily  life,  while  in  the  reig-na 
of  Henry  III.  and  IV.  such  predictions  were  the  common  theme  of 
court  conversation. 

Geomancy,  the  sister  spurious  science,  and  evidently  that  alluded  to  iu  the 
itory  of  **  Aladdin,"  and  perhaps  even  in  that  of  Tobit  and  the  Angel,** 
ma  a  species  of  ^nnation  performed  by  means  of  pomti  and  lifiei,  ori- 
gtaally  made  by  casting  pebbles  on  the  ground  (as  Cadmus  sowed  hia 
combatants  !),  and  afterwards  by  marking  and  pricking  dots  upon  paper, 
sod  forming  therefrom  a  judgment  of  futurity,  or  deciding  any  proposed 
question,  physical  or  moral. 

These  dots  nnd  lines  represented  the  stars,  elements,  &c.  &c.,  and  in 
this  respect  bore  a  certain  aflinity  to  the  formul.nR  of  astrology. 

Amongst  the  last  of  its  serious  cultivators  nf  i  CLir  the  names  of 
Oughtred^  the  eminent  mathematician,  who  died  in  1660,  and  of  John 
Ksbop,  whose    Marrow  of  Astrology'"  was  published  in  1688. 

Cornelius  Agrippa  wrote  a  tract,  "  De  Geomantica,"  but  he  had  after* 
virds  the  hones^  to  repudiate  it;  and  the  art  was  in  high  repute  in 
Chaucer's  tlmei 

There  was  another  variety  of  geomancy  introduced  by  Almadul  the 

Arabian,  in  which  the  oracles  were  simply  the  natural  rents  and  fissures 
in  the  earth,  aiut  this  kind  is  supposed  by  Polydore  Virgil  to  have  ori- 
ginated with  the  Arabians. 

But,  to  return  to  the  early  works  on  geomancy,  may  be  mentioned 
'La  Geomance  du  Seigneur  Chiistoie  de  Cattan,  Gentilhomme,  Gene* 
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uois.*'  A  Paris,  pour  Gilles  Gille?,  Libraire  demeurant  deuant  le  College 
de  Cambray,  aux  trois  Couronnes.    Avec  privileije  da  Roy.  1571. 

This  volume  coiitaiDS  the  whole  system  of  mediaeval  geoinaiicv,  and  is 
illustrated  with  numerous  astronomical  diagrams  ;  it  also  einboidies  :iub- 
stantiaUy  the  materials  of  the  so-called  Earl  of  Essex  book,  of  which  pre- 
8ent1y»  and  appears^  at  the  same  time^  to  he  hased  oa  tha  Chinese 
ar^stem. 

This  stratniiig  to  penetrate  the  veil  of  the  future  seems,  like  the  effort 
to  interpret  dreams,  to  have  for  its  object  not  only  the  gratification  of 
curiosity,  and  the  acquisition  of  a  knowledo^e  superior  to  tbnt  of  our 
neighboui's,  and  thus  an  advantage  over  them,  but  the  stmnblinn  upon 
of  some  evidtiice  of  the  purely  spiritual  which  shall  at  once  be  recog^ 
nised  and  acknowledged  by  the  corporeal  senses.  The  mind  inspired  by 
faith  readily  receives  the  conviction  of  eternal  life,  but  the  Sadducee, 
groping  for  truth,- cries  oat  in  his-  distress,  **Help  thea  my  uBhefief," 
**for  he  may  equally  desire  Mo/whieh  he  oaonot:  believe,  and  might  efen 
accept  the  doom  of  penal  fires/'  than  submit  to  the  degrading  thought 
that,  on  the  extinctioa  of  his  aaimal  lifs,  a  practical  annihilation  should 
take  place,  namely,  the  resolving  of  mind  and  matter  into  their  elemen- 
tary principles—- e/erna/,  no  doubt,  but  without  memoiy,  Tolitionj  cohe- 
sion, or,  in  short,  any  Individual  corporate  exi^tenee. 

Coincidences  often  become  the  adopted  parents  of  the  most  abstird 
theories,  yet  in  themselves  they  may  be,  after  all,  the  occasional  glimpses 
of  a  system,  and.  not  the  result  of  so-called  accident.  They  ma^  be> 
brought  abont  hy  occult  means  with  almoel  mediemalieal  ceiteinty, 
temptin<^  OS  siofmettmes.  to  doubt,  and  aometinies  to  believft  the  moie 
strongly,  in  an  overruling  Provideine. 

Coincidences,  indeed,  are  scarcely  more  remarkable  than  some  of  the 
results  of  abstruse  calculations  mentioned  by  the  author  of  "  FootfisUi  on 
the  Boundary      another  World." 

From  matter  to  spirit,  and  vice  verFn,  i?,  indcrd,  but  a  perpetual  oscil- 
lation of  ideas.    Either  subject  pursued  with  our  tiiiite  perceptious  of  its 
limit,  results  in  a  turning  of  the  scale  j  and  the  astrologer  or  geomant  be- 
oomes  at  once  under  idterad  dieamstancee  the  modem  spifiitmUMi,  But 
when  we  say  modern,  we  must  be  allowed  to  assume  that  the  rmmg- 
sptrtta  were  recognised  so  far  bach  as  the  thirteenth  century,  fof  old  Flo*> 
rence,  of  Worcester,  tells  us  that  in  1273  an  evil  spirit  *' caused  gioeft' 
alarm  at  a  ville  called  Trouvilie^  in  the  district  of  Houen,  by  rudely 
rapping  with  bammor?  on  the  walls  and  doors.    He  spoke  with  a  human 
voice,  although  he  was  never  visible,  and  his  namPj  he  said,  was  William 
Ardent."    This  spirit  haunted  the  place  mentioned,  "from  the  least  of 
Ail  Saints',  until  after  the  purification,  uttering  many  lascivious  and 
scoffing  speeches.  At  last  he  went  away  at  Septuagesima,  saying  that 
1m  daould  return  at  Easter,  which  he  never  4id^ 

The  story  of  Urban  Grandier*'  contains  similar  incidents,  whicln  how^ 
ever,  were  amply  explained^  much  to  the  discom€tnre  of  hie  designing 
persecutors;  and  at  the  same  time  teaches  us  the eiipediency  of  discoun- 
tenancing speculations  on  the  snpematural,  when  a  powerful  priesthood  is 
ready  at  hand  to  make  us  "  pay  our  footing,"  and  give  us  the  alternative 
of  adoption,  or  destruction. 

We  now  come  to  the  Chinese  for  information,  so  let  us  hear  what  they 
'  have  to  say. 
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**The  last  that  we  have  to  notice  of  the  canonical  works  of  the 
Chinese,"  says  Sir  J.  F.  Davis,  is  the  '  Ye-King/  whkh  is  a  mystical 
exposition  of  what  some  consider  as  a  very  anoieni  llieoiy  of  oreaftioDy 
and  of  i^  ekangu  Aat  are  perpetually  oeeiming  in  naitiire,  wImmw  the 
name  of  the^woik.  The  cpietem  may  doubtlese  he  extremely  ancient  in 
ile origin.*'  .  .  .  The  antibmetiiDal  diagrams  of'Fo^hy,  as  we  find  them 
ia  the  *  Ye-King/  bear  some  resemhhtnce  to  the  mystical  numbers  of  the 
Greek  philogorilier  Pythagoras,  who,  although  ho  enlarged  the  bounds  of 
science,  apj  ears  to  have  allowed  his  speculations  to  be  perverted  hy 
dreams  ot  niysterious  virtue  In  certain  numbers  and  combinati'ni'?  "  .  ,  , 
*Thi&  the  Chinese  call  the  *  Pa-kua,'  or  eight  diagrams  of  Fo-hy,"  .  .  , 
<*and  speak  of  the  origin  of  all  oreaAed  things,  or  Ae  premier  prirwipe 
materiel  ^as-it  has  been  called  in  French  tmnalatioBs),  under  Uie  name 
efTae-'heih.'*  .  .  .  ^  Thie  is  repreeented  in  their  books  by  aifignve  which 
is  thus  formed.  On  the  semi-diameter  of  a  given  circle  describe  a  semi^ 
cirele,  and  on  the  other  side  describe  another  semicircle — the  whole  figure- 
represents  the  Tae-keih,*  and  the  two  divided  portions  formed  by  the 
curved  line  typify  what  are  called  the  Yant::  and  Yin  (Jan  and  Jin — male 
and  female),  in  respect  to  which  this  Chinese  mystery  bears  a  singular 
par  illel  to  that  extr^rdinary  fiction  of  Egyptiati  mythology,  the  sup- 
posed iuterventiou  of  a  masculo^feminiue  principle  ni  the  development  of 
the  mnndane  egg.  The  Tae-keih  is  said  to  have  produced  tihe  Yang  and 
Yntf  the  acUve  and  passive,  or  male  and  female  principle,  and  liiese  last 
to  have  podneed  all  thmgs."  .  .  .  This  dogin%  of  materialism,  how- 
ever ancient  it  may  be  in  its  first  origin,  became  especially  cultivated,  or» 
aoeording  to  some,  originated,'!'  in^hina  during  the"  (latter?)  "  Soong 
dynasty."  .  .  .  *'  At  length,  under  Toong-lo  oF  tlie  Ming  dynasty,  aira- 
in  tlie  fourteenth  century,  a  joint  work  was  composed,  by  name  '  Sing-lo- 
ta  tsuen,'  a  complete  exposition  of  nature,  in  which  the  mystery  of  the 
Tae-keih  wns  fully  treated  of."  .  .  .  **  Numbers  themselves'*  (say  the 
Chinese)  "  have  their  genders :  a  unit  and  every  odd  number  is  male, 
two  and  every  even  number  female."  .  .  .  This  notion  pervades  every 
dtpeitment  or  knowledge  in  China.^ 

Thus,  it  appears,  not  only  do  these  mystic  Chinese  figures  resemble 
the  mmbers  of  Pytibagoros^  but  they  are  absolutely  identical  with  the 
medieval  European  geomantic  figures  and  numbers,  the  firms  being 
simply  chanpfed  by  the  substitution  of  points  or  asterisks  for  the  mathe- 
ZQatical  lines  of  the  former.    A  reference  to  a  drawing  of  the  Pa-kua,  or 

*  Tbe  mysticsl  cosmogony  of  the  Fs-kua,  as  igrmbolised  <m  an  ancient  hronie 
medal  found  in  1861  at  Tfen-tsin: 

Obverse. 

In  the  centre  is  supposed  to  be  a  representation  of  the  mundane  egg,  with  its 
dual  principle,  and  sarromnding  see  the  eight  ptimaij  cosaldnalaonB.  The 
irhole  bears  the  name  Tae-keih. 

Egvebss. 

1.  A  cock,  S.  A  dog.  3.  ?  4.  A  rat  5.  ?  6*  A  hjvns.  7.  P  8.  A  hofiSRlo. 

«.  A  seipent.    10.  ?    11.  ?    12.  ? 

On  this  side  are  representation of  twelve  distinct  genera  of  the  animal  king- 
dom, but  whether  they  be  intended  for  signs  of  the  zodiac,  or  as  tigurcs  typical  of 
the  purely  astrological  twelve  homes  of  hea-ven,  I  aoi'  nnsble  to  detsnnine,  not 
having  had  sufHcient  Icnowledge  of  the  Chinese  language  to  he  aUe  tO  read  the 
tacient  works  of  that  strange  people  on  tliis  subject. 

t  Erldeatly  an  oner,  to  judge  by  uicient  brooses. 
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Tae-keib,  so  common  on  all  objects  of  art  in  China  and  on  ancieat 
brooaea  of  a  period  long  prior  to  the  Chriatiaa  era^  will  be  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  roost  sceptioaL 

Swedenboig  seems  to  have  oavght  at  the  same  mystefy  or  Imney  from 
an  opposito  direction,  when  he  asserted  that  the  Ten  CommaQameata 
were  so  numbered  because  the  figure  10  impUes  the  be  all  and  the  end 
all" — a  symbol  under  which  the  whole  creation,  moral  and  physical,  or 
spiritual  and  materia!,  is  perfectly  represented,  and  exists  under  all  their 
endless  changes  and  combiuatioos,  as  the  initials  (so  to  speak)  of  eternal 
and  divine  law. 

In  the  volume  said  to  have  formed  a  portion  of  tlie  library  of  the  un- 
fortunate Earl  of  Esbexy  we  Bud  what  is  not  usual  in  such  works  when  of 
any  antiquity — a  roll  of  answers  or  vesponses,  probably  caleulated  by  one 
of  the  astrologers  of  the  period,  and  which  seems  to  be  ideotieal  with 
what  bas  been  called  Napoleon's  Book  of  Fate."  The  latter,  again,  in 
its  mutilated  ibiin,  has  been  often  reproduced  by  the  English  press,  such 
inquiries,  however,  as  refer  to  battles  and  political  erents  beii^  ezniiided» 
thus  giving  it  the  air  of  a  spurious  reproduction. 

In  making  these  remarks,  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  recommend  such 
works  in  the  scientific  and  enlightened  nineteenth  century;  but,  as  indi- 
cating an  ineradicable  peculiarity  of  the  human  mind  in  all  ages,  aud 
under  every  condition,  they  present  a  point  of  interest  which  ought  not 
to  be  passed  over  without  notice. 

In  a  manuscript  copy  of  the  work  already  alluded  to  occurs  the  follow- 
ing note  on  a  fly-leaf: 

"  In  the  reim  of  Queen  Eliaabeth^  af!ter  the  execation  of  the  Earl  of 
Essex  for  high  treason,  his  library,  with  his  other  effects,  bung  cooBs- 
cated  and  sold,  this  book  was  a  part  of  his  library,  and  was  purchased  ' 
from  thence." 

Memorandum  in  the  originsl  manuscript^  of  which  this  is  a  oonreet 

copy.    R.  G.  S.    1823  : 
Preface  and  example. 

Table  showing  the  significations  of  the  twelve  celestial  houses  and  their 

affinities. 

Nature  of  the  figures. — (Under  this  heading  is  a  category  of  all  hun[iao 

thoughts,  sufferings,  pleasures,  hopes,  and 
matmd  oljects  in  the  worlds  and  embrace 
the  headings  also  of  eveiy  department  of 
science  and  art  then  known.  In  aborts  a 
table  of  piincipia.) 

Properties  of  the  figures. 

1.  Universal  intention  of  the  asker. 

2.  If  the  asker  shall  obtain  aught  of  kin^  or  prince. 

3.  If  justice  shall  be  obtained  before  a  judge. 

4.  If  the  asker  shall  obtain  wealth  a:^d  riches. 

5.  If  the  asker  shall  obtain  his  wish  or  desire. 

6.  If  the  marriage  proposed  shall  be  brought  about. 

7.  On  pre^ancy,  and  whether  the  birth  u  male  or  female* 

8.  If  the  sick  person  riiall  recoYcr  or  die. 

9.  If  the  asker  shall  have  children. 

10.  If  the  city  besieged  shall  be  taken. 

11.  If  things  stolen  or  lost  shall  be  reoorered. 
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12.  If  the  journey  or  Toyage  proposed  shall  be  brought  about 

13.  If  the  absent  person  shall  return. 

14.  If  the  prisoner  shall  be  delivered. 

15.  Whether  the  year  shall  be  dry  or  rainy. 

16.  If  there  is  anything  hidden  in  tiie  place  supposed. 

17.  Of  buying-,  selling,  and  other  business,  if  profitable. 

18.  Of  an  army  arrayed  for  battle,  whether  they  sliall  proceed,  forth. 

19.  Whether  m  army  shall  proceed  to  the  place  proposed. 

20.  Of  two  armies  engaged  in  battle,  whieh  dball  have  vietory. 

21.  What  18  the  nature  or  deseriptaon  of  things  hid  in  a  certain  place. 

22.  If  tlie  pilgrim  shall  accomplish  his  pilgrimage. 

23.  Of  two  fighters,  which  shall  prsTail. 

24.  If  provision  sh^l  be  dear  or  cheap  this  year. 

25.  What  shall  be  the  general  &te  of  the  year. 

The  if^owin^  explanations  occur  in  the  preface: 
Seeing  as  oefore  that  this  little  book  containeth  but  eight  principal 
dttpten^  there  being  but  eight  figures  of  even  numbers  in  points^  tudi 
aie  these— 

8  2  8  1 

8  8  12 

8  12  8 

8  111 

1118 
112  1 
18  11 
12  2  2 

The  numerals  represent  the  numbers  of  dots  or  lines,  and  thus  also  mark, 
ftr  breTlty 's  take^  the  distinction  between  the  sexes  of  the  onglnal  flgues.] 

And  these  may  and  must  be  judged,  and  the  other  eight  figures  of  odd 
points,  such  as— 

12  18 
8  12  1 

8  118 
8  118 

8  118 
8  118 
8  1  2  1  - 

18  18 

* 

may  net  be  juJ^ed  whenoTer  they  arise  in  the  judge  of  the  figures. 

"  If  one  oip  the  witnesses  he  of  even  points,  the  other  must  be  the  samCf 
for  of  two  even  cometh  even  ;  and  if  one  witness  be  odd,  the  other  must 
be  odd  also,  which  will  produce  an  even  figure  for  the  judge,  so  that  the 

fifteenth  fig^ure  must  always  be  even. 

"Number  all  the  points  of  the  fifteen  figures,  adding  thereto  the  points 
of  the  sixteenth  figure,  which  is  made  of  the  first  figure  and  the  judge, 
and  if  the  number  of  all  amount  to  96,  it  shall  neither  be  long  nor  short, 
&C, ;  and  if  the  number  of  points  exceed  96,  according  to  the  surplus, 
judge  the  delay  of  whatever  is  asked ;  and  if  the  number  be  less  than  96, 
then  shall  the  performance  be  in  •  short  time. 
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If  the  desired  wub  sliall  be  obtained : 


8 
1 
8 
% 


1 
S 
1 


s 

X 


8 
1 
2 
1 


1 
1 
1 
8 


8- 
8 
8 
8 


I 
8 
1 
1 


8 
8 
8 
8 


8 

a 
1 


8 
1 
8 
8 


1 
1 
1 
8 


f2 

Witness  •<{  \ 

Li 


1 

8 
1 
1 

1  I  Witness 

ij 


Judge 
8 
8 
8 
8 

^Answer. 

"  He  shall  obtain  his  request  bj  his  own  hands,  and  that  in  a  short 
time." 

**To  each  question  in  the  margin  of  the  Oracle  arc  three  figures, 
i.e.  two  witnesses  aod  the  judge.    The  latter  is  always  an  even  number. 

2  1 

1  2 

1  1 

1  1 

1 
1 
8 

8" 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  eight  primaiy  maie  figures,  when  united 
with  the  correspondbf  female  (precisely  as  the  Chuiese  have  it),  re- 
sult in  the  number  16,  which  taken  as  ^=the  mystic  7,  while  if  we 

mnltiply  the  same  16  by  4  we  arrive  at  64  =  ^  =  10  (another  mystic 

number,  according  to  Swedenborg). 

It  wUl  also  bo  romarfced,  that  the  numbers  in  detiul  of  1i»  figures 
cMnprisiiig^  one  of  the  tiamples  of  an  inquiiy  wbioh  wo  have  given, 
amount  to  96,  the  two  Bguvss  of  which  are  again  resolvable  into  tae  IS 
combinations  required  to  produce  th^  point%  white  the  12  houses  cll 
the  astrologers*  heaven  muitipUed  by  8-,  the  original  myetio  series^  pro* 
dnoe  96. 

Thus  it  seems  thai  a  vast  number  of  chnn^^s  are  made  on  ct  i  tain 
initial  figures;  but  whether,  in  their  turn,  tlie  latter  rule  the  mutations 
of  the  material  universe,  is  a  very  different  questiou, 

Throughout  China  there  are  customs  and  superstitious,  as  may  be 
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sappoied,  more  than  ovdlnanly  su^^^estl^,  and  whieh  seldom  fail  to 

carry  the  m'm{{  of  the  strnncj'er  hack  to  the  remoto  past,  and  yet  leave  it 
there  gropiiiL:  in  the  pior^iiant  obscurity,  for  tliat  wonderful  lamp  by 
mrhich  our  present  somewhat  arbitrary  chronology  has  yet  perhaps  to 
obtain  so  much. 

Unfortunately,  during  plunder  of  the  emperor's  summer  palace, 
iMMT  Mud,  in  I860,  it  ii  taid  that  the  most  aneient  and' valuable  mami- 
acripls  were  dartiojred;  but  it  it  to  be  boped»  if  not  aetoally  expected, 
ihat  in  the  larger  oiAiee  of  the  more  exoluaive  provinces,  traces  of  man's- 
earlier  history  may  yet  be  disoovorsA  "pewlbly  intflribed<  on  tlie  maeh- 
prized  jade-stone  tablets  or  bronses. 

Tho  v?irioug  forms  of  the  same  50  often  «cnlpti7rcr{  rir\r\  depicted 
on  sacred,  and  sometimes  on  ordinary,  ohjocts,  have  a  world-wide  noto- 
riety; hut  here  it  is  not  uninteresting  to  trace  tlie  corruption  in  this  par- 
ticular instance,  as  to  a  certain  extent  it  suggests  hovr  ancient  meanings 
become  perverted^  and  are  at  length  made  by  remote  posterity,  data  for 
enoneom  hypolheaes^  Thus,  the  winged  globe  of' the  Egyptians  it  altc 
fomd  io  Cmna^  cm  ta»pl«t  and  tombs,  but  its  yarietiee  are  noeh  more 
common,  and,  accordingly,  we  find  the  globe  painted  red,  as  representtng^ 
tbe  sun,  while  olo«di|  tapering  off  laterally^  ore  substituted  for  wings; 
and  also,  even  foliage;  still,  however,  preserving  the  same  arrangement. 

Much  of  the  occult  lore  of  the  Arabians  and  Persians  appears  to  hive 
been  derived  from  these  remote  Celestials,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace  a 
connexion  between  the  superhuman  heing — powerful,  but  not  immortal, 
and  eminently  profane — which  we  term  genii,  from  the  Persian  word 
«  Jin,'*  with  the  Jin  or  Yin,  whieh,  in  Chinese^  means  a  na^Te  of  diat 
empire,  or,  to  speak  more  aeonrately,  one  bom  within  the  €b!eat  Wall  of 
Chio%  and  the  present  boundaries  of  China  proper. 
'  The  Chiiieso  cosmogony,  aa  we  shall  hereafter  explain,  is  based  on  the 
myth  of  the  mundane  egg ;  bat  they  have  many  subordinate  myths, 
which  may  possibly,  under  the  mystery  of  "  ntimhers,'*  contain  the 
substanoe  of  the  knowledge  possessed  by  what  we  now  call  pre-historic 
man. 

For  instance,  the  unicorn,  phoenix,  drag-on,  and  tortoise,  are  styled 
*'the  four  Sing,"  or  celestials.  The  dragon,  again,  is  of  three  varieties: 
ihe  Lung,''  or  Lord  of  the  air ;  the  Lee^"  iMeh  ralea  tlie  watery 
element;  and  the  «  Keen,**  (cow?)  whieh  dwells  in  imnsheS)  meadows^ 
and  mountainsi  The  Lung  is  supposed  to  have  nine  representative 
fotms  combuMdiin  itself^  and- thus*  reminds  one  of  the  Platonic  idea  of  a 
gfand  archetype:  these  are  the  caoie^,  deer,  rabbit,  cow,  snake,  frog, 
carp,  hawk,  and  tipper;  while,  in  harmony  with  the  same  perfect  number  of 
71171".  there  are  eighty-one  scales  covering  its  back.  It  is  perfeet  in  pow^ 
and  knowledge,  and  has  but  one  defect — like  Destiny,  it  is  deaf. 

The  Keou  has  four  legs,  and  is  exactli/  thirteen  fuet  long. 

Again,  thej^re  Celestials,  or  genii,  who  |punded  the  present  ttty 
of  Canton,  are  deasribed  as  havio|:  made  thmr  appearance  dressed  in 
garments  eaoh  of  llhe  five*  primitive  oelours,  and  riding  on  five  ran^ 
each  of  which  bore  in  its  mouth  ia  stalk  of  grain  with  sm  ears* 

It  is  iioticeahle  the  evident  importance  attached  to  these  amthmetieal 


*  In  China. 
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figures,  in  connexion  with  tiie  struggle  in  the  national  mind,  between  the 
extreme  of  materialism  and  superstition ;  which  latter,  probably,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  charm  of  so  remote  an  origin,  was  the  fountain  whence 
the  ijtrologen  of  all  times  have  derived  tnnr  perverted  wisdom. 

To  enter  more  fully  into  the  history  of  these  Chinese  dragons,  and  of 
their  gallinaceous  phoenix,  rising  above  the  universal  ocean  with  a  new 
world  in  its  beak,  and»  in  this  respect,  so  different  from  the  aquiline 

ShcBnix  of  Arabia  emerging  from  fire^  would  lead  us  into  an  unneoessaiy 
ig^ession  ;  a  few  remarks,  however,  may  not  be  out  of  place. 
Mythology  has,  indeed,  been  almost  the  only  source  of  the  numerous 
theories  which  from  time  to  time  have  been  advanced  to  account  for  the 
origin  of  ancient  nations  or  races  ;  wliile  the  Mosaic  history  of  our  present 
world,  which  has  formed  a  starting-point  in  the  general  inquiry,  affords 
hot  few  i^nides  by  which  we  may  penetrate  the  remote  past  of  China. 

In  its  mfaney^  the  science  of  geology  was  by  many  erroneously  snp- 
posed  to  be  at  miance  with  tne  scriptural  account  of  the  mundane 
ereation ;  but  we  are  now  supplied  with  data,  sufficient  to  satisfy  most 
minds,  that  there  is  nothing  substantially  incorrect  in  the  saered  writings 
on  this  obscure  subject. 

The  myths  of  the  earlier  races  of  man  bear  a  remarkable  family  re- 
semblance; the  Hindoo,  Persian,  D^^yptian,  Grecian,  and  Roman,  all 
tend  to  the  same  primitive  sources  of  knowledge,  the  general  purity  of 
wlueh,  although  so  mueh  discoloured,  geology  daily  confirms  by  her  dlent 
but  convincing  evidence. 

In  Hindoo  mythology,  we  find  in  the  incarnation  of  the  god  Vishnu 
a  angular  correspondence  with  the  order  of  ereation,  as  taught  by  the 
science  in  qnestion ;  while  the  nine  incarnations  already  accomplished  of 
the  same  god,  and  his  revivification  as  Juggernauth,  imply  one  common 
source  of  knowledg-e  in  "  the  beginning,"  or  a  generally  diffused  know- 
ledge at  some  bygone  historic,  but  intermediate  period. 

One  ought  not  to  forget,  however,  that  these  Hindoo  myths  are  noto- 
riously of  subsequent  origin  to  the  pure  system  of  the  ancient  iirahmins 
—SO  sa^  all  writers ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  may  not  the  latter  have 
been  ehminated  from  the  former,  which  again  may  have  had  a  purely 
material  origin,  which  the  priesthood  sublimated  into  a  spiritual  code  ? 

The  author  of  The  Testimony  of  tiie  Eocks,"  speaking  of  the 
oolitic  period,  remarks :  In  the  cretaceous  ages,  the  class  (reptilian), 
though  still  the  dominant  one,  is  visibly  reduced  in  its  standing ;  it  had 
reached  its  culminating  point  in  the  oolite,  and  then  began  to  decline, 
and,  with  the  first  dawn  of  the  tertiary  division,  we  find  it  occupying,  as 
now,  a  very  subordinate  place  in  creation."  ...  "1  refer,  of  course,  to 
tiie  ophidian  or  serpent  family.''  The  author  then  proceeds  to  a 
description  of  the  Phosnician  fables,  and  allurively  to  the  great  serpent 
of  the  Scandinavians,  and  the  Python  of  tiie  Greeks.  There  are  two 
nations,  however,  to  whii^no  reference  on  the  sulject  has  been  made, 
although  their  claims  to  antiquity  probably  yield  to  none^  not  even  to  tiie 
Egyptian ;  but  these  remote  empires  of  China  and  Japan  are,  unfortu- 
nately, but  little  known  even  now  to  Englishmen,  except  through  the 
burlesque  narratives  of  superficial  observers,  the  fallacious  pleasantries  of 
•*  Klia,*'  or  the  evident  mistranslations  of  interpreters. 

The  "  Curio  iiunter  '  of  Canton,  or  of  Nagasaki,  constantly  discovers 
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pictorial  designs  on  works  of  art  or  objects  of  common  use,  which  indicate 
some  tradition  or  current  romance  ;  but  to  him  they  are  as  meaningless  as 
probably  would  be  the  Laocoon  to  Prince  Kung.  Here,  for  example,  is 
a  Japanese  warrior  in  bronze,  casting  a  missile  or  hurling  a  rock  bigo-er 
than  bimseli  at  some  strange  ^'  Saurian"  or  "  Chelonian."  His  horse 
flbiven  with  allnght  on  the  nanow  bridge  that  mn»  a  foamiiig  toneiit^ 
hat  we  ask  in  Tain  **What  does  it  mean?  Yfho  is  this  wonderful 
St.  George  of  the  *  Day  Spring  P*'* 

Then  we  find  noble  candelabra  entwined  with  snakes,  which  seem  to 
have  revelled  in  primeval  mud ;  but  they  have  legs^  which,  although 
certainly  not  long,  Save  them,  at  any  rate,  from  the  historic  degradation 

of  the  race  ! 

No,  we  never  see  in  Chinese  art  the  pure  Ophidian.  The  imperial 
dragon  himself  is  represented  with  barbules,  which  bespeak  slimy  pro- 
clivities 't*  and  the  golden  tortoise  working  his  way  through  golden  reeds, 
and  the  red  pteindaotjle  stretching  his  leathern  wings,  indicate  a  higher 
ancestry. 

A  writer  in  the  Ctn^ror*s  Magazine  (a  somewhat  remarkable 
periodica),  to  have  appeared  and  maintained  itself  for  at  least  two  years, 
so  late  as  1792),  professing  to  quote  from  Plutarch,  thus  discusses  the 
influence  of  spirits  on  matter : 

"Truly  the  nature  of  spirits  is  so  ordained,  that,  if  we  will  speak 
accurately,  they  can  move  no  bodies  ;  for  a  spirit  is  not  the  cause  of  true 
and  adequate  motion,  but  only  to  direct  certaiu  motions  of  bodies,  or  that 
it  can  excite  to  motion  bodies  of  a  certain  kind,  which  is  manifest  from 
the  disposition  of  our  own  soul,  which  cannot  moYC  b^  its  own  proper 
strength  or  power  any  body  out  of  its  proper  place,  neither  haih  it  the 
power  of  motion  in  all  the  parts  of  its  own  body,  f>r  it  cannot  at  pleasure 
either  augment  or  suspend  the  motion  of  the  heart,  arteries,  or  intestines, 
neither  can  the  immediate  or  proximate  nill  of  the  soul  move  any  joint 
or  DQUScle  of  the  hand  or  toot,  but  by  some  other  intervening  agent, 
whose  motion  he  can  direct  and  command.  From  which  we  may  under- 
stand that  spirits  are  not  creatures  moving  by  their  own  proper  force;  a 
promiscuous,  free,  and  necessary  faculty  of  moving  ia  bodies  is  not. fitting 
to  them,  but  rather  restrainsd  by  eertam  modes^  conditions,  and  limits.'* 

It  is  these  supposed  spirits,  with  their  inability  to  give  the  initiative 
impuh»,  that  mortab  have  sought  to  enlist  in  the  direction  of  their  lives 
and  affairs. 

The  poetic  myths  of  Circe  and  her  enchantments,  and  of  Comus  and 
his  "  midnight  crew,"  have  been  repeatedly  realised  in  history ;  and  it 
Vras  when  Rome  became  most  corrupt,  and  in  the  most  dissohite  periods 
cf  the  English  and  Trench  courts,  that  these  spurious  sciences  were  most 
cultivated.  But  the  patronage  of  astrologers  by  Richelieu  was  the  means 
of  encouraging,  indirectly,  the  growth  of  true  science,  and  amongst  the 
nrofessors  of  these  arts  we  find  names  to  which  civilisation  is  much  in- 
debted. Indeed,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  speculations  of  this  nature 
are,  even  in  themselves^  unprofitable.  The  sportsman  does  not  walk  up 
to  the  sitting  pheasant  and  blow  out  its  brains ;  the  pure  air  of  the  moois^ 
the  silence  of  nature,  with  its  ever*vaiying  aspects,  are  no  mean  portion 
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of  his  occupation  and  etijoymenti  and  cerlataly}  thoi;^h  not  to  be 
"bagged,"  the  least  profitable. 

But  it  is  siguiiieaiit,  that  in  the  majority  of  instances  recorded  in  hig- 
•ioxy  aad  literature  genenlly,  the  motives  Sot  aeeking  the  agency  o{ 
apiriti  in  the  auuMgement  or 'hnrtiaii  affiun  aad  ia  aaYeiliiig  im  fafane^ 
httfa  aot  heen  TetigUms  or  jpattftieal.**  The  dettre  of  ftme  aad  fower, 
:no  doabt»  has  fltimulaled  an  eaiploration  of  the  unseen/'  but  the  prefail- 
ing  inoentim  seem  to  have  been  "  «?arife*  aad  "  Joto,"  parhapt  the  two 
most  powerful  passions  of  the  huaian  heart ;  and,  moreoTer,  the  two 
which  often  go  hand  in  hand,  if  we  nre  to  beHeve  the  snrcastlr  French- 
ninn  :  "  You  jomy  puiohafte  the  semhkooa  of  affection,  say,  even  its 
reality.'* 

Ihe  philosopher's  stone,"  and  the  "love  philtre,"  have  been  probably 
more  diligently  sought  after  than  any  other  problems.  In  Romeo  aud 
Juliet"  we  ^ad  an  apt  description  of  one  of  those  mediaeval  medical 
.students,  wfaoea  teal  kbevn  weia,  unlike  their  philAm^  so  inadegnatdy 
appreciated;  and  in  the  stoty  of  Lord  Surrey  and  the  vision  of 'the  fsv 
Gmldine,  wo  pereeive  the  waekneai  of  haiaan  natafo,  whieh  still  looks 
ior  support  to   Egypt's  hrokeo  reed." 

Evan  in  the  copy  of  the  periodieal  above  refaared  to  ifhioh  fell  into 
our  hands,  the  only  deficient  ps^es  in  about  one  thousand,  were  four, 
rwhich,  on  reference  to  the  index,  we  found  mu?t  have  contained  receipts 
for  iove  philtres  of  the  usual  descriptioii,  l  atroniscLl  by  neglected  and  idle 
youth.  Yet  the  reference  *'  To  procure  love"  might  lead  one  to  suppose 
that  the  Conjuror  of  1792  had  discovered  the  psychological  key  by  which 
admittauee  is  gained  to  the  secret  thoughts  of  oihers,  and  which  is  olteu 
used,  unfortunately,  not  for  good,  and  not  under  the  direction  of  pardoa- 
<Mb  motivaiy  hot  m  that  eold  spiiifc  of  profithas  euriosHj  wfaieh  impels 
.bttsy-bodiai  sowetimes  to  inspeofc  a  Bcsgabour's  fomitore,  aMioagh  they 
.auy  iaave  no  intention  of  atteading  the  auction.  We  have  all,  however, 
more  or  less  the  wish  to  inspect  the  inner  life  of  each  oilier,  aor  can  we 
he  blamed,  so  long  as  vulgar  inquisitiveneis  enter  not  into  the  motive. 

But  to  return  to  the  professors  of  magical  arts.  While  obtaining  a 
livelihood  through  the  superstitions  of  the  vulgar,  and  exag<^erating  ^vhat 
perhaps  really  were  suthciently  inexplicable  secrft?  of  nature,  tliese 
atudious  nun  were  certainly  not  intent  on  the  acquisition  of  wealth. 
-They  were  working  the  tunnel  of  iq-norauee,  through  which  the  road  o£ 
civilisation  was  to  be  canleJ,  and,  dying  m  the  luidbt  of  theii'  labooBS, 
they  have  left  us  many  a  good  guide,  while,  at  the  laaia  thna^  tiw  greet 
ages  attained  by  most  of  them  indictle,  at  periods  when  loogwfily  was 
«he.exoeptiony  habtfis  wUeh  might  have  earned  laspeet  in  aadent  phik>- 
sophica]  Athens. 

The  Maji-^tha  Samians,  who  worshipped  the  host  of  heaven" — and 
others  of  whom  we  read,  may  have  had  some  idea  of  the  plurality  o£ 

worlds  in  connexion  with  our  spiritual  future.  In  the  days  of  the  Apostles, 

the  boid<s  oi  "  strange  arts"  which  were  burnt  mav  not  fiavo  been  unique; 
and  tlie  enchantments  of  tlie  iady  in  tiie  snn^ij^estive  romance  of  Apuieius 
4ire,  at  the  present  day.  almost  equalled  by  skilful  ju;:rfjrlei^. 

it  aeenis  dithcult  to  understand  why  Virgil  (except  on  account  of  the 
Sortes  Virgiliani")  should,  in  the  middle  ages,  have  beeu  regarded  as  a 
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magfici^m,  and  what  led  our  old  chroniclers  to  pablish  such  libotg  oo  tiiO 
head  of  the  Church  as  ^ve  thul  ia  the  history  of  Pope  Gerbert. 

P)fthagoras,  Aristotle,  rtoiemy,  JVIeoauder  the  Saiiiaiitan,  with  his 

Ccttlwr  ibsoiT  rejecting  angels,  and  Simoa  Magus,  could  not  properly 
ploMd  io  vm  wum  category  with  mm  honely  oonjaror,  daw 
wilh  cards  end  dice,  eK^oada  thm  dogmas  of  palmistry,  or  profiMWoa  to 
call  up  the  dead  by  bunimg  substaoces  impossible  to  be  obtaioed. 

The  account  of  the  a|iparition  at  Endor,  and  (he  apoeiyphal  steiy  of 
Tobit  and  the  Angel,  are  almost  inexhaustibly  sunrg^egtive,  and  it  is  pro- 
bably in  vaia  for  even  the  **mo8t  enhghtened"  to  say  that  such  an, 
apparition  was  not  a  matter  of  fact,  or  that  there  was  not  some  strange 
firtue  (even  now  existing)  in  the  fumes  oi  the  broiled  ihh. 

Michael  Scot,  in  the  tbirteeath  eeutury,  was  greatly  esteemed  by  the 
tEmpefor  fifedariok  11^  and  >I«oiMurdo  da  *V1iiQi  mm  M  wauk  regarded  hy 
.royahy  on-MCOinit  of  his  oteuk  Immrledge  u-ior  hie  eitiittc  geninb 
JUichael  Nostradamus  was  en  jeminent  phyaidaa  at  iM  as  mm^iekm^ 
end  Ihr,  Faust  is  said  to  have  expiated  in  a  great  measure  his  poetical 
ofienees  against  Marguerite  by  his  labours  in  introducing  printing* 
Other  eminent  ph^^icians  and  astronomers  were  classed  in  former  times 
as  the  companions  of  Satan's  etiiissanes,  and  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries  prochiccd  quite  a  g-alaxy  of  so-caiied  conjurors.  In  the 
latter,  we  find  ilollaQd,  wiio  died  in  1636,  aged  80,  Jonas  Moore,  Van 
Hehnont  (ob.  1644),  Mark  Duncan  (ob.  about  1664),  Hennr  Welby 
j(ob.  IGSfiiJSt  84),  of  m  irell-known  liacofauhise  ftmUy,  John  Biisfawell, 
end  the  oelefanted  Willaen  LiUy  (ob.  i681).  John  Hutehinson, 
<ham  pugilist,  7omsa,  iBemdge  end  'Hsraieon,  Bland,  Gyles,  and 
•Case,  belong  rather  to  the  eighteenth  .eentuy.  It  is  remarkable  that 
Ireland  should,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  have  only  produced  one  modem 
■conjuror,  namely,  Valentine  Greatrakes,  who  was  born  there  in  1628. 

Drs.  Dee,  Fludd,  and  Kelly  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  while 
France  had  her  "  Merian,"  "Gailard,"  the  oriental  scholar,  and  some- 
times compauiou  oil  liicheiieu,  Moriuus, '  &c.  Then  in  the  same  cen- 
tury we  find  Aigor*  the  Neepofitan,  John  DamaeesBe,  Abb4  d'Aute- 
ledie,  JPIecidttB  de  Titns"  of  Bolfl«o%  <*-Oeniyi iBe/*  the  Calahmii 
.BMok  and  ettendant  on  Richelien»  i&b. 

Merlin,  Thomas  of  Erceldoune,  and  Major  Weir  with  *hiB  uronderfhl 
stick,  open  np  the  subjestin  various  other  directions,  not  necessary  here  to 
touch  upon  ;  ^vliilc  the  <^reat  Swedish  spiritneHst'hei  estonished  the  wevld 
with  hifi  (genius,  aud-perhaps  his  folly.: 

Ckams  are  but  nansensey-'HiMMUtf  has  a  diaim ! 

Buxton,  in  Ins  "  Anatomy  of  Melaneholy,**  makes  fireqoent  allurion  to 
the  occult  eits,  whose  indneoee  wes  so  esteosive  in  his  own  day,  not,  in* 
deed)  in  iamimg  men's  |politMel  schemes,  hot  ,in  ihe  nenrowsr  social 
simIb  ;  ead-theve  een  he  htile  donbt  that  these  arts  were  held  in  estima- 
tion only  so  long  as  thsy-were  psrseeuted  in  their  proliMsers,  by  a  Church 
that  resented  any  encroachments  on  its  peculiar  privileges,  and  that  when 
thev  were  flourishing  in  En^rland  under  the  Stuarts,  they  had  lost  their 
daugerons  character,  and  had  become  simply  the  ministers  of  sensuali^ 
in  its  m!/<;(ic  form. 

The  autiixtr  of  u  recent  ^aud  interna Ung  wuik  on  tiie  ''Literature  of 
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I>reams,"  touches  incidentally  on  the  astrological  and  geomantic*  worici 
of  the  j^resent  day ;  and  a  n^aronoe  to  dio  Com^pondmO^  eoiimin»  in 
the  majority  of  hmnUer  euneot  publieationi,  win  satisfy  the  most  in- 
Gcedulous,  tbati  notwithstandmg  the  advance  of  true  scieaee^  and  the 
general  improvement,  as  is  supposed,  of  morals,  there  is  a  vast  amount 
of  superatitioa  still  preTailing  amongst  all — even  the  well-eduoatsd 
classes. 

Troyes  (and  its  worthy  publisher,  M.  Nicolas  Oudot,  "  Rue  Nostre- 
Dame,  au  Chapon  d'Or  Couronne")  seems  to  have  been  pretty  famous  in 
its  day  for  dreaui-literature. 

Raphael,  not  the  archangel  of  that  name,  bat  ihe  ^  astrologer  of  the 
juneteentb  eentory/  published,  in  1830,  *  The  Boyal  Book  of  Dreams,' 
<  from  an  ancient  and  curiowi  manoscript,  which  was  bnried  in  the  earth 
Ibr  several  oentnries,  oontaming  one  thousand  and  twenty-lbar  oracles  or 
answers  to  dreams,  by  a  curious  yet  perfectly  £Msi]e  and  easy  method/  .  .  . 
The  fatal  objection  to  the  reception  of  the  narrative  of  the  finding-  of  the 
volume  ill  a  brol^en-down  Somersetshire  court-house,  in  the  satnmer  of 
182 — ,  is  that  of  the  modesty  of  the  title-page.  Truth  would  have  been 
bolder,  mure  pushing — possibly,  in  a  whisper  we  may  say  it,  even  more 
iuipudeut.  jyiaik  down  ten  lines  of  cipliers,  without  counting  them, 
so  that  the  number  may  be  (as  for  as  the  diviner  knows)  left  to  chance^ 
and,  as  it  were^  at  random — ^no  matter  how  roughly  they  are  made,  for 
therein  lies  the  secret— that  the  occult  principle  of  the  soul  shall  so 
guide  or  counsel  the  dreamer  (or  diviner)  and  control  his  hand,  that  he 
dildl  mark  down  thrae  signs  alone  which  will  convey  a  true  answer.  The 
ciphers  in  each  line  are  afterwards  to  he  counted,  and  Indicated  according 
to  the  oddness  or  evenness  of  their  number,  a  single  cipher  (0)  standing 
for  odd,  and  two  (00)  for  even." 

At  the  present  day  absolute  truth  is  required,  if  not  always  obtained, 
and,  in  the  search  for  it,  we  perhaps  often  injudiciously  discard  without 
investigation  as  puerile  and  worthless  what,  after  all,  although  a0brding 
no  true  knowledge,  may  oocasionally  direct  or  suggest  a  better  dne^  as 
exemplified  in  Bacon's    Wisdom  of  the  Ancients.** 

There  is  a  fashion  to  laugh  at  all  ancient  superstitions;  it  may  be  a 
convenient  mode  of  getting  rid  of  the  trouble  of  investigating  them, 
but  there  is  a  large  class  in  society  who  do  not  dare  to  think  for  them- 
selves, who  believe  that  it  is  injudicious  to  allow  the  female  members  of 
a  family  to  discuss  doctrinal  points,  and  who  are  fond  of  **  laying  the 
iiattering  unction  to  their  souls"  that  their  own  unbelief  in  "  the  myste- 
rious" is  an  evidence  of  superiority,  and  that  those  who  believe  in  the 
so-called  supernatural  must  be  of  necesstW  weak-minded — allowing) 
however,  snch  modem  exceptions  as  Dr.  Johnson,  the  two  Emperors 
l^apoleon,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  others  scarcely  less  eminent. 

Lord  Baeon  makes  a  shrewd  observation  on  the  subject,  when  he  say^ 
"  There  is  a  superstition  in  avoiding  superstition  .  .  therefore  care  should  ^ 
be  had  .  .  that  the  good  be  not  taken  away  with  the  bad." 

*  The  principle  of  ascertaining  the  signification  of  a  dream  by  means  of  dphen 
had  been  explained — although  its  application  was  not  identical  with  that  we  have 
just  seen— in  a  book  published  at  Troycs  in  1(^51,  and  entitled  "Le  Palais  des 
Curieux,  oii  I'alg^bre  et  le  sort  donnent  la  decision  des  questions  les  plus  dou- 
teoici^  et  oil  les  longes  et  les  visions  nocturnes  loat  ezpUquez  selon  la  doctria^ 
det  andezu.** 
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IIOMANIA. 

THE  DAHUKAlf  PRDffOIPAIJTIBB. 

When  the  so-called  "  Roumain'*  nationality  is  made  the  subject  of 
study,  it  is  at  once  found  that  it  is  united  to  the  rest  of  Europe  by  two 
bonds — ^first,  its  language,  which,  descenflinof  from  that  of  the  Dacians  of 
old,  is  incontestably  of  Latin  origin,  notwithstanding  numerous  corrup- 
tions from  surrounding  dialects,  and,  secondly,  its  physiognomy,  which 
Temiads  one  of  Italy  or  Spain.  But  all  moral  and  intellectual  traces  of 
parentage  hare  disappeared,  and  the  Eut  hfti  profeniidly  seared  the 
Moldo- Wialaohs  with  ita  laws,  manners,  habits,  and  espeeiaUy  its  faults. 

If  io  view  of  a  future  Dacian  Idngdom  on  the  lower  Danube,  which 
shall  embrace  both  banks  of  the  river,  the  Bulgarian  as  well  as  the  Moldo- 
Walachian,  it  is  deemed  convenient  to  group  the  two  latter  provinces 
under  the  title  of  Ronmanin,  it  is  manifest  that  unless  we  wish  to 
FrcDchify  all  antiquity,  tlmt  the  name  should  be  Romania  or  Rumania. 
The  Orientals — Turks  as  well  as  Walachs — pronounce  Rome,  Rum;  but 
it  remuiued  for  the  widely  diffused  French  language  to  make  such  cor- 
nptions  as  Roum  and  Boumania  acceptable  to  educated  statesmen  and 
the  preM. 

The  Romans  of  Daeia  preserved,  be  it  remarked,  their  warlike  spirit 
and  the  sturdy  virtues  of  thmr  ancestors  up  to  the  sixteenth  century;  but 
with  the  seventeenth  century  the  influence  of  the  Greeks  migrating  from 

Constantinople  became  predominant,  and  in  the  eighteenth  century  the 
Fanariot  princes  completed  the  corruption  and  demoralisation  of  the 
country.  The  Russian  occupations,  wiiich  succeeded  with  very  brief  in- 
tervals between  each  from  1769  to  1854,  Jul  the  rest.  The  celebrated 
orgaDic  regulations  tended  by  a  well-conceived  process  of  assimilatiou  to 
ibeorb  die  JOanubian  principalities  into  the  dominion  of  the  Muscovites. 
Daring  the  long  reign  of  the  Fanariots^  the  Boyars,  or  native  aristocracy, 
became  completely  Greedeised^it  is  impossible  to  say  Helenised — but 
still  the  Boeial  seal,  moulded  more  on  the  European  than  the  Asiittic  type, 
became  more  de^ly  impressed  with  Muscovite  than  with  Bysantine 
features. 

Society  is,  in  reality,  in  a  tentative,  an  experimental,  and  transition 
state.  Finances,  justice,  administration,  organisation  of  property,  relation 
of  classes  to  one  another,  are  all  alike  undecided.  The  peasants,  as  in 
Eu^iia,  and  even,  strange  to  say,  iu  some  parts  of  Ireland  where  serfdom 
his  never  existed*  entertain  the  undisguised  hope  that  tiie  hiah  will  come 
to  them,  without  either  purchase-money  or  eompeiuation.  When  leformff 
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are  adopted,  the  promulgation  of  such  are  left,  as  in  Russia  and  in 
Turkey,  to  persons  in  power  hostile  to  their  being  put  in  force.    As  in 
Turkey,  and  in  Greece  also,  the  En^'^liyh  and  French  never  can  enjoy  the 
same  influence  as  Russia,  lor  the  latter  stands  forth  among  all  the  Chris- 
tian nationalities  of  the  East  as  the  apostle  of  the    Great  Idea** — that  ii, 
the  overthrow  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  while       tiro  fiift-menlioQed 
powers  aie  ever  ready,  instead  of  beifnendinif  Christian  nationalities,  and 
enabling  them  to  establish  themselves  as  independent  bnlwaiks  between 
Russia  and  an  effete  Muhammadanism,  to  expend  life  and  treasure  m 
supporting  the  latter,  out  of  pure  jealousy  of  Muscovite  predominance.  ' 
The  system  adopted  to  thwart  Russia  m  a  mistake ;  it  should  be  based 
not  on  the  perpetuity  of  a  corriipt  and  moribund  Ifkmism,  but  upon  a 
gradual  emancipation  of  the  Christian,  and  more  especially  the  European, 
populations.  Every  step  taken  in  Romania  and  Servia  brings  them  nearer 
to  this  point,  and  for  every  step  gained  the  debt  of  crratitude  is  due  to 
Russia — not  to  the  political  supporters  of  the  Crescent  v,  tlie  Cross.  The 
jouth  of  Romania  conceive  themselves  to  be  embarked  in  the  mmo  omni 
as  Italy— <as  in  thatof  airoppreMednatioiialitiM-^and  they  believe  theaoiH 
selves  to  be  ready  to  follow  tbe  flae  oltbe  fint  adventamr  wIm  woold  bad 
them  to  the  walls  of  Coostanlinople  I 

The  population  <if  Roiaania  represents  a  total  in  round  numbers  of 
four  million  souls — two  million  five  hundred  tbomaiad  in  Wabchia,  and 
one  million  five  hundred  thousand  in  Moldavia.    Among  these  are  three 
hundred  thoiisnnd  Tziganig,  or  gipsies,  two  hundred  thousand  Jews,  and 
one  hundred  thousand  strangers  (Slaves,  Hungarians,  Gcrniaus,  Greeks, 
Armenians,  and  others).    The  number  of  individuals  of  the  same  race 
dwelling  in  Transylvania,  l>essar  ibia,  Bulgaria,  aud  Macedonia  is  sup- 
posed lu  aaiouut  to  ais  inany  as  in  lloniauia  itself,  and  would  hence  pie* 
sent  a  grand  total  of  eight  millions.  Mauy  western  states  of  a  aeeondan 
order  do  not  number  hm  euoii  a  populatioii»      th8D»  it  la  a^gfved  by  M. 
6.  le  Cler,  the  question  of  the  European  equilibrinm  should  ever  found 
its  interest  in  a  lAtin  flmaiehy — a  kingdom  of  Dacia— euch  could  be 
founded  upon  a  very  respectable  footing.*    The  peculation  of  the  Pkio* 
cipalities  divides  itself  into  fifty  thousand  nobles  (so  called)  i  olei^,  one 
hundred  thousand;  citizens,  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  ;  peasants, 
three  million  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand.    The  Romaoiau  nobility 
is  of  recent  date.    Up  to  the  end  of  the  fifteentli  century,  the  profession 
of  arms  alone  conferred  nobility.    Every  man-^t-arms  was  called  Bo'ier, 
from  Bovk  Uerus^  according  to  some,  in  reference  to  the  old  Koman 
colonists,  who  warred  iu  chariots  draw  n  by  oxen;  otheis  derive  the  wwl 
Boyard  rinphr  ficom  boi  (vellum).  Afiter  the  Wef  CoMtantiaople,  iba 
Greeksi  who  xmA  taken  iwm  at  the  Ftiacipalilii^  indoeed  the  reigniuj; 
princes,  Badn  IV.  in  Walaebia  and  Stepbea  IV.  la  Moldamy  to  wmA' 
tate  a  new  nobUity  by  octtverting  poeitioM  «k  oovrt  into  so  many  lite^ 
just  as  was  done  at  the  court  of  Byzantium.    It  was  thus  that  the  new 
nobility  became  ahnoet  folely  Qfeek  or  Fanariot.    These  corrupt  adven- 
turers married  heiresses,  assuming,  at  the  same  time,  their  lands  find  their 
names,  or  dispossessed  jiomU  iaodowaers  by  finiud  or  violence*    The  fre- 


*  La  Moldo-Yalachie,  ce  qu'clle  a  ce  qu'elle  est,  ce  (L^'eUe  pourraitdtta 
Par  G.  le  Cler.  Paris ;  £.  DuUh. 
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qvent  c!i?ir»[re  of  Ho^podars,  both  daring  the  last  century  and  this, 
abetted  the  increase  in  this  class  of  nobility.  Notwitb^triTKliTijr  tbe  brief 
duration  of  the  reiga  of  some  of  these  Hospodars  and  Kaimaliams,  their 
childicii  not  the  less  arrogated  to  themselves  the  title  of  "  riiuces" — till 
the  distiiictioii,  as  we  have  often  had  occasion  to  see,  is  in  the  Princi- 
Mfitiet  thenselfW  vegarded  as  withont  significance,  just  as  "  fiey"  is  in 
TnrkAj.  TIr0  MSng  of  diaciedit,  whidh  attadied  itself  to  dto  descend- 
ants  of  ephemml  Hospodn^  was  still  larther  increased  when  the  influ- 
ence of  Russia  proeored,  as  it  often  did,  the  appointment  of  creatures  who 
had  DO  heraldic  qnarterinpN  -wiio  were,  indeed,  of  the  most  vulgar  ex- 
baction.  The  ^ev,"  remaTmng  mos-neni,  "born  of  ancestors,"  descendants 
of  the  old  mxHtarjr  nobilitj,  look,  indeed,  with  contempt  upon  the  new 
aristocracy. 

The  middle  classes  consist  of  those  who  have  had  a  liberal  education, 
and  who  arc  engaged  in  the^learued  professions,  and  of  native  merchants 
%nd  tiadwuen,  or  fhe  tons  of  EoTOpean  merchants  settled  in  the  country- 
Tin  elase  ia  enlightened,  hot  restless,  intriguing,  vain,  and  demoralised. 
Hie  peasantry  constitute  the  real  hasis  of  the  population.  They  have 
Wfer  retained  a  character  for  piety  and  for  assiduity  in  agricultural  labours, 
and  they  have  held  by  the  traditions  and  the  language  of  their  fathers. 
It  !<?  to  their  patient  resi^ation,  to  their  faith  in  the  permanence  of  the 
Roman  race,  to  their  contidencfj  In  a  better  future,  that  the  preservation 
of  whatsoever  nationality  remains  is  due  ;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  peasant  wears  the  outward  signs  of  long-suffering,  of  privations,  and 
of  rude  service  j  he  has  become  gloomy,  taciturn,  egotistical,  brutalized ; 
Ui  food  eonsista  suunlj  of  boiled  maise  withont  seasoning,  and  a  portion 
ef  dried  meat  on  feasfr'days.  His  most  common  indulgence  is  to  get 
ikunk  upon  ihe  ahombiahle  raki  of  the  country. 

The  Jews  are  here  what  they  are  in  Poland  and  in  Germany.  The 
gipsies  are  divided  into  three  classes :  the  sedentary  and  travelling  musi- 
cians, the  artisans,  ferriers,  kettle-menders,  &;c,,  and  the  vngabonds.  The 
social  condition  of  the  country,  apart  from  the  ppasantiy,  may  be  judged 
of  by  the  simple  fact  that  out  of  a  population  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  at  Bucharest,  eight  thousand  are  foreign  traders,  three  thousand 
drivers  (Russians,  Transylvanians,  or  Hungarians),  three  thousand  Jevrs, 
nd  tiiree  Ihonsand  gipsies.  Thir^  thousand  inditidnab  of  both  sexes 
(GeimanSi  l^ransylvanianB,  and  Albanians)  ate  engaged'  in  domestio 
Krvice.  The  Boyards  increase  the  number  of  their  attendants  by 
daiming  the  services  of  their  peasants.  Thus  a  house  tenanted  by  a 
toer,  motW,  and  three  daughters,  has  been  known  to  contain  sixty- 
two  nttendants.  This  is  owing  to  each  atteTidntit  having  his  or  her  own 
separate  duties,  beyond  which  they  never  go.  The  height  of  luxury  is 
to  have  an  Albanian,  or  Amaut,  garbed  in  his  red  and  o-old-embroiJi-ied 
jacket,  his  white-plaited  skirts,  and  his  sword,  dagger,  and  pistols  iu  his 
waistband.  Such  an  attendance,  with  teachers  of  all  descriptions  supers 
lAfod,  is  not  of  all  proportion  to  the  fortunes  of  these  pretentious  yet 
psrer^-Btrioken  Beyardis,  who,  despinng  (he  details  of  housekeeping,  m 
too  frequently  hurried  into  permanent  and  irremediable  ruin.  ^  Servants 
iDb^eir  masters,  and  such  is  the  universal  state  of  demoralisation  of  tlie 
SOOnfery  that  the  tradespeople  foster  the  practice.  The  indifference  of 
tte  Boyarda  in  regard  to  business-matters  is  carried  by  the  lower  classes 
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to  a  horror  of  work  of  any  kind.    The  ladies  are  dressed  by  milliners 
from  Paris,  but  these  can  rind  no  workwonieu.    The  women,  so  skilful 
in  arrangins:  their  hair,  do  not  know  how  to  sew;  tailors  are  employed 
here  as  needle  women.    Work  is  au^posed  to  dishonour  womau,  aud  the 
result  is  that  prostittttion  is  aathonied  by  the  law  after  tmlye  years  o£ 
age.   At  it  is  in  the  cities^  so  it  ia  to  a  eertdn  eiteDt  in  the  soontiy* 
^le  rites  of  the  Gfeek  Chnieh  ara  sadly  opposed  to  all  iodostrj,  whsdur 
agricultural  or  otherwise.    The  Greek  calendar  contains  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feast-days,  upon  which  all  manual  labour  is  interdicted,  and  one 
hundred  and  ten  days  of  strict  fast.    Thus  the  orthodox  lose  upwards  of 
a  third  of  the  year,  the  national  wealth  suffers  as  well  as  individaal 
prosperity,  and  the  people  become  impoverished,  weakened,  idl%  sod 
dissolute. 

The  Romanian  language  is  su[)[)03ed,  like  the  Langue  d'Oc  ia  southern 
Gaul,  to  be  a  coutinuatioa  of  tlie  language  of  the  people — lingua  Ro- 
manesca — rather  than  of  the  Latin  of  the  Augustan  era.    There  e&i^y  a 
dose  analogy  between  the  Romaman  language  and  tfiat  of  the  troobadon 
of  Provenoe.   So  also  with  regard  to  the  Catalan  and  the  Caslaliaa,  An 
inn  in  the  Carpathians  is  still  called  a  posada.   Ask  a  peasant  of  Wsls> 
ehia  whrace  he  comes.     EH  sunt  Riimanii,"  he  will  reply,  equifalent  to 
"  Ego  sum  Romanus.''   The  preservation  of  the  national  language  has 
been  in  great  part  due  to  two  saints  of  the  Gr^k  ciUendar — Cyril  and 
IVIethodius — who,  deputed  by  the  Emperor  Michael  ITT.  and  the  Patri- 
arch Photius  among  the  Dacians,  adnptod  the  Greek  character  to  the 
Latin  and  Slavonic  words,  and,  constituting^  an  alphabet  of  thirty-el^jHt 
letters,  printed  the  holy  books  in  the  language  of  the  proselytes.  This 
alphabet  is  atiU  called  the  Kynliac,  aud  has  been  in  use  for  the  liturgy 
ever  since  the  eleventh  century.    It  is  also  used  in  official  despatches 
and  in  some  of  the  newspapers,  but  the  general  tendency  is  to  return  to 
the  Latin  alphabet   M.  de  Ponthrianti  who  has  published  a  die^oosiy 
of  the  Romanian  langnage,  says  that  out  of  one  hundred  words  sisty*Din» 
are  of  Latin  or  Roman  origin  i  fifteen,  Greek ;  five^  Hungarian ;  foor, 
Turkish ;  and  two,  German. 

The  Greek  Church  of  Romania  is  in  communion  with  the  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  and  hence  deems  itself  to  be  orthodox.    The  Russo- 
Greek  Church  is  termed  sclii  =  in;itic,  and  notwithstanding  reiterated  efforts 
on  the  part  of  the  Muscovites,  abetted  by  the  higher  clerg-y  and  the 
Boyards,  to  effect  an  amalgamation,  the  national  good  sense  has  always 
efiectually  precluded  such,  as  they  sec  in  it  an  anticipated  absorption  of 
their  race.    None  are  admitted  into  the^  Romanian  clergy  unless  wdl 
made^  and  more  or  less  handsome.   It  is  a  rule  that  the  papas  or  popei 
should  impose  respect  and  ^mpathy  by  their  outward  aspeot.   All  bavs 
long  beards  and  hair,  and  both  are  divided  from  the  centre,  in  imitation 
of  the  type  of  the  Saviour,   They  wear  a  long  black  robe  and  bbtok 
cap,  and  bishops  and  archimandrites^  or  priors  of  monasteries  ,  wear  the 
same  costume,  only  that  they  have  a  long  veil  suspended  behind  frooi 
their  cap?.    TTiifortnnately,  they  nre  extremely  ignorant.    It  is  very  rare 
indeed  that  they  cau  read  their  national  manuscripts.     The  town  priest 
mixes  himself  up  with  family  intrigues,  and  becomes  the  creatuic  of  the 
rich  man  who  feeds  him.    In  the  country,  he  is  a  peasant  like  the  rest; 
he  cultivates  tiie  laud,  aud  labouiis  as  he  cau  i'or  the  support  of  his  family* 
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If  he  marries,  however,  It  must  be  before  his  consecration;  nor  cnn  be,  if 
a  widower  in  orders,  take  a  second  wife.  There  are  :=ix  bishoprics  in  the 
two  provinces,  seminaries  have  been  fouuded  in  some  of  the  dioceses,  and 
a  comnieiicenient  of  education  has  been  instituted;  but  as  yet  it  suflSces 
to  bo  Uie  son  of  a  papa,  or  to  know  how  to  read,  to  be  ekgible  to  the 
minutKy.  The  anmimaiidritos  ace  eleetod,  as  m  ^e  piimitive  ehiifeh,  by 
the  monks  and  clergy,  and  the  bUhops  again  by  the  arohhnandritog ;  but 
if  the  latter  have  lo  be  Moognised  by  the  Porte  and  the  Patriaieh,  and 
as  nothing  is  done  at  Coottantinople  without  bribery,  the  episcopacies  fall 
to  those  who  can  spend  most  money.  Formerly,  the  metropolitans  of 
Bucharest  and  Jassy  presided  over  their  respective  legislative  assemblies, 
bat  since  the  union  of  the  two  principalities  into  a  common  Romania, 
the  Bishop  of  Bucharest  takes  the  lead,  and  entitles  himself  primate, 
Church  service  is  intoned  in  a  monotonous,  nasal  cadence ;  and  the  cere- 
noiual  IS  mainly  limited  to  genuflexions  and  crossings*  The  funeral 
eeremoniea  are  peealiar.  When  a  nok  peraon  ia  about  to  die,  a  conse- 
crated taper  is  plaeed  in  the  hand  of  ihe  moribund,  and  at  the  moment 
of  death  a  fsadiil  ahoutitig^  h  set  up  to  terrify  the  demons  and  prevent 
their  getting  possession  of  the  soul  of  the  deceased.  The  body  is  then 
washed,  dressed  in  its  best  clothes,  and  laid  out  in  state.  It  is  conducted 
in  a  similar  formal  and  open  manner  to  the  grave,  preceded  by  a  brind  of 
music,  and  the  hearse  is  decorated  with  flowers  and  flags.  Death  is 
indeed  looked  upon  as  a  joyous  release.  "Who,"  asks  M.  le  Cler,  "is 
in  the  right,  the  Christians  of  the  West  or  the  orthodox  Christians  P" 

The  worst  ieatnre  of  Bomania  is  a  prevalent  immorality.  The  Koran 
iuthorises  a  plorafi^  of  wives.  It  is  worse  in  Bomania,  at  least  in  the 
towns.  Conjugal  virtue  is  disregarded ;  illegitimate  unions  are  established 
on  all  ndea.  It  is  the  porpet nation  of  what  is  known  in  Constantinople, 
the  Xevant,  and  Egypt,  as  the  harems  h  volonte.  There  is  no  spirit  of 
domesticity,  no  love  for  the  family;  with  the  Mussulmans  under  the  tent 
as  in  the  palace,  at  all  events,  the  family  groups  itself  and  develops 
Itself  under  a  common  parent.  With  the  Komanian  facility  of  divorce 
is  one  of  the  plagues  of  the  country.  The  canon  law  permits  only  three 
divorces,  but  the  clergy  are  so  lax  that  money  can  procure  any  number. 
It  is  true  that  sometimes  a  minister  of  consoientmiu  fiMlings  insists  upon 
As  letter  of  the  law,  as  once  happened  in  ihe  instanoe  of  a  young  and 
pretty  personage,  barely  twenty-two  years  of  age,  and  who  appeared  at 
the  fdtar  with  a  third  husband.  The  papa  deemed  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
warn  her,  and  to  intimate  that  she  could  not  take  a  fourth,  and  that  she 
must  learn  to  content  herself  with  the  third  Providence  had  sent  her. 
**You  are  wrong,  father,"  was  the  reply;  "my^rst  marriage  was  null 
sod  void,  for  it  was  with  my  cousin.*' 

1  tie  social  relations' of  people  and  clergy  may  be  judged  of  by  the 
following  anecdote : 

A  wealthy  prelate  was  one  day  engaged  in  celebrating  the  nuptials  of 
a  joong  eoaple.  The  bride  was  so  fair  that  the  heart  of  the  dignitary 
was  completely  thrown  off  its  balance.  Instead  of  officiating,  all  he 
eoold  do  was  to  contemplate  eo  many  charms,  and  it  was  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  he  so  far  mastered  himself  as  to  mutter  the 
saeramental  words  which  delivered  her  over  to  the  arms  of  another. 

But  the  sacerdotal  heart  was  touched  to  the  q^uick;  the  prelate's 
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appetite  and  sleep  failed  him  alike.  At  last  liis  emissaries  broug-ht  woid 
that  means  tailed  the  young  couple,  just  ns  much  m  their  aspiraiioog  to 
luxury  aud  expenditure  incrcaaed.  Of  aU  Jupiter's  metamorphoses  the 
Bomaniaa  Daoa^s  are  most  sensible  to  the  shower  oi  gokL  Such  was 
IIm  tUmt^tm  employed.   The  pmlaie  wm  m  Hbcnl  dnt  th* 

young  001^  mlc  not  xoCum  hm  hammtmm*  Thm  i^k  of  immt 
thnr  Inntteflc^  cod  tlunap  oqoipages  tooo  attracted  attenttoo.  Bad 
taogms — ^those  of  the  envloni  eepcciatty  -^ihiipoiod  ooMdol,  oai  iht 
name  of  the  protector  was  bruited  abroad. 

The  husbaod,  who  belonged  to  n.  liberal  profesaiion,  received  pundrv 
intimations  that  he  mnst  succumb  to  public  opinion.  The  lioctoi'  (for 
such  he  was)  iatima^^d,  in  a  serious  conversation  with  his  wife,  that  she 
must  break  with  the  prelate.  To  effect  tliis,  it  was  resolved  that  she 
should  go  to  the  country.  The  prelate's  happuaess  had  lasted  a  year, 
mod  he  mui  ioooiitoliible*  He  waodBied  eireiyfrhtee  m  pmoit  or  thi 
krt  Amep,  The  faoihiad  wm  ot  kogth  oflbeted  by  ao  modi  gad,  ht 
jrielded  so  £ir  as  to  grant  m  bet  interview,  and  let  out  the  secret  as  to 
where  his  wife  had  taken  refuge  horn  the  sacerdotal  ardooc  The  pfelale 
hastened  thither  as  fast  as  his  honet  eould  take  him ;  but  scarcely  had  he 
•  arrived  than  the  husband  came  in  armed  to  the  teeth.    He  reproached 

the  prelate  for  his  vile  attempts  to  seduce  an  honest  woman,  and  swore 
that  he  should  not  leave  the  house  alive  unless  lie  ilishnrsed  fourteen 
thouaaud  ducats.  The  prelate  liad  only  teu  thousand  iu  his  strong-box; 
he  was  coastraioed  to  send  a  valet  for  them,  and  to  sign  an  acknow^ 
letoneot  for  the  leMtoder.  This  dene^  he  todk  his  way  back,  coafased 
and  diseoneefftod.  The  most  ahsnd  port  of  the  stoiy  Uf  that  mIs  oC 
hand  for  four  thousand  dmts  was  presented  next  day,  and  duly  hononivd; 
aay,  then  Wise  not  waaiting  Ihose  mho  declared  thsit  after  the  last  shower 
was  expended  matters  weie  made  np^  and  thbgs  letamed  to  their  old 
course. 

The  monasteries  of  Romania  j)resent  many  pecnriantieR,  and  no  one 
can  be  said  to  know  the  country  who  has  not  visited  them.  The  reliijious 
communities  all  belong  to  the  order  of  St.  Basil,  and  the  mouasteries 
were  feaadsd  to  help  the  indigent,  to  aid  the  sick  and  the  incapable,  to 
endow  poor  gtili^  to  give  hespitaHty,  and  to  aid  in  dissesEiinatieg  edaoa- 
tioD.  Except  ooeasional  hospitality  shewn  to  ike  wayfti«r^-«Aor  n  moit 
'a^gtMy  fashion<-«aU  these  original  intentions  of  the  foundations  bars 
become  utterly  disregarded.  Their  wealth  is  now  solely  devoted  to  the 
support  of  luxury^  and  of  the  vices  thai  spsiog  fireaa  it»  or  to  goatify  per- 
eonal  ambition. 

There  existed  until  very  recently  two  kinds  of  mcnmbteries! :  those  called 
"National,"  tho  revenues  of  which  were  spent  In  the  eountry,  and  those 
termed  "  Dedicated,"  whose  revenues  were  spent  iu  the  localities  in  which 
they  were  placed,  more  especially  at  Mount  Athos,  at  Jertisalem,  in 
Aleaandiia,  and  at  ConstantiBeple.  The  ibnaer  have  been  lecsntly 
made  known  to  us  1^  seeeral  traveUers^  bnt  by  none  more  pleasantly  than 
by  the  Hob.  Robert  Osraon.  A  sum  estimated  at  fifteen  milUon  francs 
was  thus  taken  enavallj  0«t  of  the  country,  and  public  opinion  protested 
loudly  and  unanimously  ag-ainst  this  spoliation.  The  foreign  monks, 
however,  held  by  their  long  tennre,  the  support  of  the  Patriarch  at  Cou- 
stantinople,  and  of  Kossia.   A  long  «nd  tierce  debate  ensued^  hut  it  was 
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iltilet^  at  last  by  the  Lej^fisktlve  Assembly,  winch  seculftrised  the  monafr' 
teries  00  the  12th  ot  December,  1863.  A  whole  series  of  gimllar  estth 
hlishmeats,  inciuding  Los[)itnl5?  and  colleges,  were  administered  by  tJie 
eldest  son  of  the  ex-IIospodar  liibescD.  Govoiument  deteriiiiuiid  such 
an  administraiti ou  to  be  exceptional,  aud  appropriated  the  responsibility 
to  itself.  To  such  an  exteut  liaJ  the  abu&e  of  monastic  estaUishmeoto 
ROimiii  tli«  oowitryt  Hiat  two-fiAht  tfa^  wlda  of  diA  iMida  wwe  im 
tte  pcimiion  of  Um  '*  JUtiiAwtT  monafteiiB^  wd  ont-fifth  in  that  of  the 
^  DMicatod,*'  plftaiig,  ia  &tt^  tbNt-fiflha  of  tho  wlioU  tfrrifeory  w  IhB 
luudb  of  tha  olugy.  Thm  i^m  of  tkeso  imniiilKiei  an  aolottod  paiilj 
for  safety,  partly  for  boaiity.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  sityttM  n 
island^  which  stand  in  the  centM  of  a'  Uke^  the  lake  again  being  sur- 
rounded by  a  forest.  The  houses  of  the  monks,  each  with  its  own 
gardeiK  tlie  hostelries  for  visitors,  and,  above  all,  the  churches  with  their 
iparkling  domes,  group  most  picturesquely  on  these  holy  islands.  Those 
which  are  situated  in  hilly  regions  are  like  the  celebrated  monasteries  of 
iSJouut  Athos,  not  less  remarkable  for  their  picturesqueness.  While  the 
noaasteriea  are  peopled  mainly  from  tl^  peasant  class,  the  convents  are^ 
M  la  otliw  eoonteMa  vihm  the  moaaitlt  nalBn  la  atiU  Ia  vogue,  far  tha 
aKMt  mat  TCcniiied  horn  tha  veaUhy  niodla  daai,  or  from  tiia  nolalifef  • 
But  tnoy  aie  not  flo  aanoh  ooiiTeato  as  M  eomanimitias  of  canonuwioa* 
iTha  nam  Wo  Aoir  own  baUtationa,  oan  mtary  up  to  twaaty-five  yaam 
of  age,  can  go  out  where  they  please,  or  receive  company  at  home,  and 
have  music  and  repasts,  with  servants  to  attend  upon  them.  Travellers 
can,  it  is  said,  claim  hospitality  for  three  days  in  either  nionnsfcerles  or 
convents;  nnd  althoufrh  no  doubt  the  system,  :Ure;u]y  s;ii)[ied  to  the 
basis,  is  destined  to  fall  before  the  progress  ol  enhghteument,  iherc  can  be 
no  question  but  that  in  olden  times,  when  the  country  was  ravaged  by 
bauditti,  and  villages  and  lioatelries  were  few  and  iar  between,  these 
iilanded  or  rock-built  asvlums  occupied  the  first  place  among  inatitalioai 
oonaecanted  to  public  weuare. 

With  anoh  a  people  ag  the  Boinaiiiao%  the  theatre  naturally  eonilittttai 
the  cluef  bmldiDg  cf  their  capital.  Ail  kinda  of  stories  characteristic  of 
Oriental  peculation  are  current  in  conneiion  with  this  pride  of  the  Piia^ 
aipalities.  It  is  said,  £or  example,  that  seventy-five  thousand  tcees  were 
cut  down  in  the  sionastic  forests  for  its  construction  ;  that  five  millions 
of  bricks  were  manufactured,  but  not  being  hard  enough,  they  were  sold 
oft  and  bought  up  again  at  three  times  the  price  they  brouprbt,  aud  that 
a  quantity  of  zinc  was  brou;j;ht  from  Vienna  for  the  roof,  which,  hem^ 
stored  away  until  wanted,  was  eaten  up  hv  oxygen.  Two  companits,  one 
Italiau  and  one  native,  ai'e  attached  to  this  theatre,  aud  play  alternately. 
But  at  times,  just  as  at  Moscow,  all  kinda  of  nationalitiet— Hungarian, 
Aiuitiiui»Qaman,andAniarMaa--ataritOBthi^  AGennan 
and  a  Frendi  company  have  tned  their  foiiunea  aft  Buchiueati  but  with 
fittle  advantage  to  their  raipective  treasurieB»  In  winter-time,  what  are 
aatted  masked  balls  are  gi?ett  at  the  theatre,  at  which  the  ladies  waik 
about  in  dominoes,  holding  one  another  by  the  hand,  while  the  gentlemen 
•it  on  benches  contemplating  them !  At  the  German  theatre  things  are 
a  little  more  dis-Orientalised,  and  people  dance  ns  in  Europe.  The  society 
is  not  very  select,  but  there  are  yimth,  vii;our,  animation,  and  beauty  as 
ftii  oSieit.   Private  entertajtameats  are  exceedingly  lare  i  of  late  years, 
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bdeed,  politifitl  animoiltiM  have  nm  lo  high,  that  lihey  may  be  Mod  to 
bare  died  away  altogether.   It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  under  the  hereditary 

nde  of  the  HohenxoOemgy  a  better  state  of  thiegs  will  be  inaugurated ; 
bat  as  one  of  the  eaoaet  of  paucity  of  entertainments  lay  admittedly  in 

paucity  of  finances,  it  is  rather  hard  upon  the  Romanians  that  the  Porte, 
80  greedy  of  purse?,  should  have  made  a  stipulation  of  the  lecognitloa  o£ 
the  new  suzerainty,  that  the  amount  of  annual  tribute  should  be  doubled! 
The  burden  of  such  an  exaction  will  fall  upon  the  people,  who  will  have 
to  be  doubly  taxed — a  proceeding  which  is  neither  favourable  for  industry, 
progress,  or  even  leoreation.  It  has  often  been  lemavked  by  travellen 
that  the  Roraaaiana  are  not  hotpitable  to  strangers.  The  eipUmalaon  of 
the  hct  lies  in  thts^  that  their  out-of-door  and  thetr^interior  life  are  at 
variance.  Out  of  doors  all  is  show,  pomp,  and  luxury ;  in^doors  the  re- 
vene  is  the  case,  and  people  do  not  like  making  a  parade  of  the  "  re$ 
angnsta  domi.^^  This  state  of  thinn^s  ig  the  more  to  be  regrette??,  as  the 
young-  ladies  arc  remarkably  beautiful — combininp^,  in  fact,  all  the  best 
points  of  tiie  Greek  physiognomy,  tempered  by  an  Italian  or  Spanish 
tinge.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  uot  half  a  century  ago  these 
now  weU>dres8ed,  well-mannered,  graceful,  and  exquisite  beauties  were 
as  iU-dressed  and  as  awkward  as  any  inmates  of  a  Constantbopolitaii 
harem;  and  if»  as  Christians,  they  were  admitted  to'  an  offidal  xeoeption, 
it  was  to  sit  down  on  th»r  heels  in  the  presence  of  smoking  old  bMrded 
Boyards. 

Justice  is  administered  in  Romania  primarily,  after  the  patriarch  a! 
fashion.    Every  Sunday,  after  divine  service,  a  court  is  held  by  three 
elders,  presided  over  by  the  papa,  who  decide  cases  by  no  other  code  than 
that  of  common  sense.  This  in  villages  j  but  every  chief  town  of  a  district 
has  its  court  of  justice,  appeals  against  whose  verdicts  are  heard  at  courts 
of  appeal  at  Bucharest,  Jassy,  and  Krajova,  or  Craiova;  and  there  is  abo 
a  high  court  of  justice  held  at  Bucharest.   Civil  cases  are  left  to  a  jury 
to  £tennine;  ciiminal  cases  to  the  court  alone.   There  are  plentjr  of 
barristers^  hot  few  solicitors  or  notaries,  and  the  code  of  laws  is  very  im- 
jierfeets  altogether,  the  judicial  condition  of  the  country  is  open  to  much 
improvement.    It  is  often  difficult  to  get  the  judges  to  attend  to  their 
duties,  and  complaints  of  venality  are  rife.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  common  saying 
in  Romania  that  justice  is  sold,  not  dispensed.   Much  of  this  tendency  to 
calumny  must,  however,  as  in  regard  to  social  questions,  be  traced  to  the 
profligate  and  unprincipled  character  of  the  calumniators.    The  allocu- 
tions of  the  Hospodars  testify,  however,  to  the  fact  of  a  want  of  respect 
for  the  laws  of  the  country  on  the  part  of  some  judges.    It  is  especiallyi 
as  is  too  well  known  to  European  consols  residing  in  Romania,  in  matters 
of  debt  that  the  laws  are  most  lax,  and  ^t  the  most  gross  prevarication 
is  practised.  Bankers  and  merchants,  to  whom  large  sums  are  dus^  often 
wait  till  their  debtors  are  in  some  other  country  to  have  them  arretted. 
The  same  calumnies  are  current  against  the  police  and  maq-iPtrncy  as 
against  the  courts  of  justice.  M.  ie  Cler  relates,  for  example,  as  authentic, 
that  in  1864,  under  the  first  Prince  Couza,  the  neighbourhood  and  even 
the  suburbs  of  Bucharest  were  ravaged  by  banditti.    The  gendarmerie 
soeeeeded  in  capturing  them  dmring  a  ^tivity  at  a  public-house,  and 
they  were  taken  before  a  mapstrate^  who  arranged  the  matter  with  the 
chief  of  the  banditti  for  six  hundred  ducats,  one  being  given  to  each  ct 
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the  gendarmes.  Thus  it  is  that  in  Romania,  as  in  Greece,  the  gendarmeriB 
aod  the  banditti  are  said  to  live  ia  harmony  with  one  another. 

The  oommefoe  of  R^mama  is  as  yet  only  that  of  an  agricuUtiral  and 
pastoral  people^  Mr*  Powdl,  an  Englishman,  has  'fomidd  an  establidi* 
ment  for  the  preservation  of  meat  at  Galati,  wbieh  suppllea  the  Freneb, 
Italian,  and  English  fleets,  and  even  the  Austrian  army,  bat  the  chief 
commerce  is  in  cereals,  the  transport  o£  whidi  is  mainly  monopolised  by 
the  Greeks.  We  have  explained  recently ,  in  an  article  on  modern 
Greece,  how  it  is  that  by  j  jint  action  and  interest,  and  a  studious 
economy,  the  Greek  boatmen  can  outrival  those  of  any  other  nation  in 
the  coast  trade  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Black  Sea.  Marseilles  is 
the  chief  market  for  the  corn  sliipped  at  Galatz  and  Ibraila,  but  agri- 
eultural  seienoe  if  at  lo  low  n  ^b  in  Romania,  that  it  never  letehes  the 
price  of  the  corn  from  Sonth  Riasna.  Yet  is  the  soil  infinitely  more  fertile 
than  that  of  Russia,  the  PHneipalitiss  being  for  the  most  part  one  im- 
mense alluvial  plain,  stretehing  from  the  Danube  to  the  Carpathians,  and 
watered  by  several  fine  rivers,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  Aluto,  or  Olto, 
the  Arnrig,  and  the  Jalomitza.  The  finest  plains  of  France  or  Belo^ium, 
the  fat  valleys  of  Piedmont  and  Lombardv,  and  the  richest  soils  in 
Algeria,  are  inferior  to  the  arable  lands  of  Ko mania.  Tiie  alluvium  pre- 
sents, indeed,  an  almost  continuous  depth  of  from  four  to  five  yards  from 
the  hanks  of  the  Danube  to  the  hilly  districts.  It  is  never  manured,  and 
if  planted  with  wheats  before  being  ezhausted  by  two  or  three  crops  of 
maiae,  the  straw  is  so  long,  and  the  ear  so  heavy,  that  the  whole  topples 
over,  and  never  comes  to  maturity.  And  ^et,  strange  to  say,  not  a  filth 
of  the  superfieies  of  this  soil  is  under  cultivation.  A  oomer  of  Europe, 
possibly  more  favourable  for  agricultural  pursuits  than  any  other,  is  at 
present  the  most  neglected.  And  wherefore  this  state  of  things?  The 
Romanians,  like  the  Turks,  the  Hindhus,  and  other  Oriental  nations, 
knovv  that  if  tlie  workmen  of  the  West  were  to  get  a  footing"  on  their  soil, 
they  would  soon  supersede  the  natives.  They  not  only  interdict,  then, 
the  sale  of  lands  to  strangers,  but  thev  forbid  the  employment  of  feteigners 
as  labourers.  No  matter,  also,  to  what  extent  a  landlord  mapr  be  in  debt 
or  over-mortgaged,  the  creditors  cannot  seise  his  lands.  This  adherence 
to  the  Turkish  system,  which  fosters  idleness  and  encourages  dissipation 
— this  wall  of  China,  as  M.  le  Cler  calls  it^will  inevitably  fall  one  day 
before  proj^res?. 

Stract^o  to  say,  horticulture  is  in  as  backward  a  state  in  Romania  as 
agpriculture.  What  few  gardens  and  conservatories  are  to  be  seen  at 
Bucharest  belong  to  Germans  or  other  foreigners.  There  are  actually 
around  the  metropolia  itself  but  three  or  four  pleasure-gaideus,  and  not 

mors  market-gardens  that  are  iUserving  of  the  name.  The  vineyards 
receive  some  attention,  but  the  wine  is  made  somewhat  as  it  was  in  tho 

times  of  the  Patriarch  Noah.  The  forests  are  so  extensive,  especially  in 
the  Carpathians,  that  no  attention  is  paid  as  to  how  the  wood  is  cut.  The 
mineral  riches  of  the  same  chain,  carefully  utilised  on  the  Austrian  side, 
are  disreg-arded  by  the  Romaninns.  The  cultivation  of  the  mulberry  for 
BllW  was  introduced  for  a  tlnie  with  the  happiest  results  ;  but  it  has  fallen 
off  like  every  other  thing — the  merchants  having,  M.  le  Clerc  asserts, 
acted  with  an  utter  absence  of  common  honesty.  The  only  manufactures 
at  present  ^at  work  are  for  steariue  candles,  coarse  doth,  and  tanneriefi 
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The  peasants  manufacttire  their  own  dothee,  shoes,  and  harness,  and 
that  after  the  faabiou  in  which  we  0ee  the  Daciaos  represented  on  Tra> 
jaa's  colmnD. 

The  jwostrate  coodite  BMUum 
lieiiletili  qvitoJimvobiBlOMnBL  For  omrAMtayand  a  Mrilii 
PdnoipAliliii  hmn  bM  wmmg  hj  41m  Tofin,  h|f  liie  Fttumol  prinoM^  hf 
ihdr  own  maAre  Qospodu^  and  by  tin  mmlctk  It  is  a  proof  ef  A*  «k« 
tent  of  the  nrtml  Btaoon^s  of  the  country,  that  it  has  not  been  utterly 
fdMosted  by  so  many  spoliations.  Thoaa  who  wbh  to  thoroughly  com- 
prehend the  devastations  to  which  Romania  has  been  subjected  under  the 
.exactions  of  the  Turks,  the  requisitions  of  armed  interventions,  and  the 
necessitous  condition  of  its  own  princes,  can  refer  to  the  able  works  of 
MJM.  \  ail  1  ant,  E.  Regoault,  Ubicini.  Chanoi  (nom  de  plume  of  Prince 
Ghica),  and  Le  Clerc.  Those  wlio  have  seen  and  know  the  countary, 
^ed  no  hooka  to  enable  them  to  understand  that  the  present  sodal  state 
ia  tibe  lenran  of  pafitiiMLldBpMidewM,  af  nrath  aa  of  looal  tnal^adnuBiaCMi^ 
tbn,  and  tkat  wie  tlM  RoowniaM  art  i&Mtad  to  thonielvM  lor  wliift 
progran  tlwy  faato  mada,  liny  bare  to  blaoM  othm  ftr  ofatafer  tboy 
avo  ID  anmiB* 

The  eoMrantioii  of  the  19th  of  Attgiial»  18dS,  tnaugnmtid  a  new  alata 

of  things :  an  honest  organisation  was,  it  was  said,  to  sopersede  organised 
robberv.  Unfortunately,  France,  whose  system  of  responsible  accounts, 
matured  by  the  much-abused  M.  de  Viilelc,  is  tolerably  satisfactory,  but 
whose  system  of  taxation  is  by  no  means  adapted  to  every  fonditiou  of 
society,  wiis  appealed  to  to  or'j;atuse  the  politicnl  and  mihtary  refi)!  nuition 
of  the  country.  From  1860  to  ib(j2  the  Principalities  were  invaded  by 
a  whole  boat  of  qfficieri  dHtUendance  militaire  and  of  bureaux;  as  also 
of  offioHo  of  tba  slai^  artill  wy  and  fino»  who  wete  toady  to  lot  ev eiyibfaii^ 
in  Older  wUii  the  naad  o£  the  magioian,  Tbo  miflrien  niefc,  as  mmaj  m 
inission  toToibeyand  Poiia  baa  enoooutered,  no  diieeft  koatifity;  OA 
tboOQOtiaty,  every  apparent  \vilhngDes8  to  adopt  ench  successive 
gestion«  bat  an  indescribable  indifference-—"  a  strength  of  inertia,**  as  it 
has  been  aptly  termed,  which  all  Orientals  know  to  be  more  fatal  to  in- 
terferpTicc  from  without  than  any  amount  of  open  hostility.  There  is 
notiiiij^  more  easy  in  individual  life  tlmn  to  receive  advice,  to  bow  to  it 
g^tefully,  and  to  neglect  it  utterly.  The  Orientals  practise  this  system 
as  a  nation  with  the  perfection  entailed  by  lonsf  habit.  Add  to  this,  from 
the  lowest  to  the  lughest,  every  one's  private  interebt  was  implicated  iu 
saitliag  of  aocoaaits,  and  suoh  as  date  anteriorly  to  1861  nofor  baM 
lisen  balaiuedy  and  puebabiy  mnwet  will  be. 

A.  good  dtal  bat  been  aooomplisfaedy  boweear,  and  Romania  possMSii 
A  legular  army  of  wme  eighteen  thousand  mtm^  hiufcidiag  seven  tegfr- 
aaents  of  infantry,  one  battalion  of  rifles,  two  regimewts  of  kmcers,  one 
regiment  of  gendanaerie,  one  battalion  of  engineers,  one  regiment  of 
artillery,  two  squadrons  of  military  train,  one  company  of  labourers,  two 
of  iidirmary-nien,  one  of  discipline,  find  four  of  marines  for  the  flotilla  of 
the  Datsube.  The  irregular  troojis  uiuiiber  twelve  thou-aTul.  They  are 
divided  into  dorobantz  or  tiabaiis.  and  graniceri  or  frontier  guards.  The 
dorobantz  are  'a  kiud  of  gendarmerie;  each  man  and  horse,  like  the 
oossacks  in  Russia  and  the  mounted  ladiis  iu  Turkey,  is  supported  by  a 
liUage  or  by  aowtainBMmbsrof  fiuailiei*   He  has  to  sme  ten  days  oul 
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of  thirty — the  remainder  being  supposed  to  be  devoted  to  agricultural 
labours.  The  costume  is  the  old  national  garb — the  original  of  the 
Hussar.  The  service  of  the  frontier  guards  is  indicated  by  the  name; 
they  also  do  duty  as  custom-house  officers,  and  as  a  sanitary  cordon. 
The  dorobantz  and  the  graniceri,  vigorous  fellows,  trained  to  fatigue  and 
exposure,  cousUtute  the  only  truo  military  foroe  in  the  f  rinoipalitiea. 

Tht  gf««t  jfomt  m  wlueb  Soimnia  ■all  mrndtm  atie  OneBtml  ikm 
Suo^ianis  ia  die  abeenoe  of  proper  respeel&r  tliam*  BiBimposfliUB  ^ 
to.  Im  in  th«  aooiety  of  ^  Ultev  cdblMi  irUlratil  1^ 
fiiUyMusibleofthefact.  Womea art ntithef  Mioiwedpor respected  Timy 
are  sought  for  if  wealthy,  and  pursued  if  ycmog  and  ppetty.  They  r«veng# 
themselves  by  their  irregiilarities.  They  marry  yoiwig,  at  hxm  thirteen  to 
fourteen  years  of  age,  live  fast,  and  age  prematurely.   A  woman  is  deemed 
old  in  Romania  at  twenty-three  or  twenty-four  years  of  age.    The  clergy 
countenance  immorality  by  facilitating  divorces.  The  ladies  of  the  demi- 
monde everywhere  take  precedence,  by  their  impudence,  of  respectable 
females,    ^or  are  the  men  more  favoured  than  the  other  sex.  Disu« 
pated  from  early  youth,  they  are  ecjually  prematurely  aged  by 
enervating  paiesione  of  gambling,  diiokmg)  aad  dahewhiiyw  QamliKny 
li  iadeed       iha  BooumioU  a  p9«tiva  fiieniQr*  WhoMver  Iim  not 
leea  them  eeice  tha  eatde  with  nesvoua,  igwmuhm  aaisety,  knofia 

them  not.  They  pass  days  and  sights  at  plagr»  Ibigettiiig  every thmg^y 
dress  and  lood,  dirtlea  aim  reepaaeibilitiee,  paMote  and  mmdi,  staking 
landsj  houses,  horses,  equipages,  furniture,  jewellery,  nay,  they  would  play 
their  wives  and  children,  but  that  no  one  will  accept  the  stake.  Gambling 
has  invaded  all  pursuits — the  administration,  the  magistracy,  the  army, 
the  mercantile  community.  Fortunes  are  made  and  lost  daily.  The 
Jews  profit  by  the  exchanges.  A  social  plague  scarcely  less  serious  than 
the  corrupt  relations  of  the  sexes,  it  will  disappear,  it  has  been  said,  ocdy 
with  tha  last  ducat  of  the  last  Boyard, 

It  ie  thus  that  the  Romanian  passee  his  life  in  inteiguing,  diisipalio% 
•ad  gamUiog,  with  a  cigarette  ever  m  his  moath.  He  is  eU  at  forty, 
fOtttively  deorepit  at  fifty.  There  is  neither  time  nor  witt  for  bosiness, 
•ad  henoe  how  easy  it  is  to  eomprehesid  wl^  all  km  of  doeaestictty  is 
Sltinct,  why  probity  in  affairs  is  so  rare,  and  the  pa3rment  of  debte 
rendered  impossible.  The  taste  for  study,  the  pursuit  of  letters  and 
science,  professional,  mercantile,  or  manufacturing  skill,  uprightness  in  the 
magistracy,  integrity  in  principle,  morality,  and  finally  religion,  are  all 
sacrificed  at  the  same  shrine.  In  a  society  so  constituted  there  are  no 
intellectual  resources,  not  even  subjects  for  conversation,  the  latter  being 
limited  to  prurient  d<mbU  wUndret  or  the  latest  scandal.  And  yet  tfaere 
iia»  wanief  a  eertain  vmma^  of  astelsiieai  meh  e^  belongs  to  hotk 
Bnsnan  and  Greek  alike,  and  which  all  over  the  world,  displays  ilMlf  to 
the  gmateet  peiiKtion  hi  wmy  a^d  fin  gafuhling.  The  weeooa,  as  tkiags 
ape,  is  better  than  the  aaei»  in  "Brnnanim  aad  that  in  the  thrMfoU  lela** 
tion  of  intelligence,  education,  and  heaii^  Married  to  a  Geman  or 
European  who  i^tiwther  v^sbomaksi  Afeithfislwifiaandaft  emeU 
lent  mother. 

The  Romanian  appears  outwardly  to  be  excessively  mild,  almost  cold  and 
apathetic,  and  yet  he  is  easily  roused.  Two  Frenchmen,  going  out  one  day 
W  ^     ^ega^reptiJie9  ti^  ave  looked  npoa  1^  the  Jidoidavians  some* 
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what  with  the  fame  fSBeliog  as  iq  England^and  further  insisting  upon 
cooking  them  at  a  neighbouring  public-house,  wore  set  upon  by  the 
peasantry  and  severely  maltreated.  Other  two  Frenchrnen,  venturing  ia 
a  boat  to  inspect  certain  Naiads  who  were  bathing  ia  a  river,  were  set 
upon  by  the  fair  nymphs,  who  upset  the  boat  and  tumbled  the  impertinent 
intruders  into  the  river.  Servants  and  serfs  are  still  habitually  ill  treated, 
and  often  most  cruelly  beaten.  In  fact,  they  are  said,  hyperbolically,  to 
receive  mora  bloirt  tiiaii  wa^es.  Sometimei  they  recetTo  a  note  for  the 
aga,  as  a  police-officer  hi  ealled,  Tuikish  lathion,  to  adinmbter  eo  many 
bk>ws  of  a  ftiek.  In  this  case  it  is  the  eiutom,  if  poedhle,  to  get  some 
one  elae  to  carry  the  note.  Aooaehman  wae  once  beaten  to  death  by  an 
irritated  hoiband  becanae  he  woald  not  ny  whither  he  had  driven  his 
hwiy. 

where  there  is  so  much  ig-norance,  prejudices  and  superstitions  flourish, 
as  may  be  imao^ined,  in  raukness.  The  people  believe  in  fantastic 
monsters,  in  fairies,  and  in  tlie  evil  eye.  Witches  play  a  great  part  in 
rural  life  under  the  name  of  habas^  while  the  papas  rival  thctn  in  their 
extraordinary  exorcisms.  Tuesday  is  so  unlucky  a  day  that  uo  business 
or  undertaking  is  commenced  on  that  day. 

The  contriabi  presented  in  such  a  country  ate  very  atriking.  The  men 
of  hotter  rank  are  well-manneredy  intelligent,  amiahle,  and  polite  to 
strangers.  To  their  peaeants  and  servants  they  are  the  most  tyrannical 
masters  it  is  possible  to  conceive ;  they  are  idle,  dissipated,  and  vain  to  a 
degree.  The  women  are  fiair  to  look  at,  giMeful»  and  wcfl  dreaeed ;  talk 
to  them,  and  their  roices  are  as  coarse  as  their  powers  of  conversation  are 
limited.  The  middle  classes  are  the  most  industrious  and  the  best  in- 
formed, but  they  are  boastful,  venal,  unprincipled,  avaricious,  and  m  im- 
moral as  the  upper  classes.  The  peasantry  are  patient,  laborious,  and 
attached  to  the  feraily,  but  so  ignorant  and  superstitious  as  to  be  in- 
dUlereiit  to  progress.  In  the  capital  of  the  country  we  £nd,  according  to 
H.leCler: 

A  prince  wiihont  a  palace^  a  el^gy  without  mondity,  an  academy 
without  members,  a  library  without  readers,  iromenae  atreeta  without 
houaaa,  apiendid  habitlitiona  by  the  aide  of  the  most  miaerable  huta,  mag- 
xufioent  promenades  with  open  cloacaa^  plenty  of  water  and  no  fountainSi 
rivers  without  bridges  or  quaya,  a  municipality  without  head,  a  police 
without  policemen,  roads  unmended,  courts  of  law  without  justice,  in- 
trigues ^Yithout  love,  divorces  with  no  restraint,  wives  without  husbands, 
husbands  without  wives,  families  broken  up,  tlic  sons  with  the  mother,  the 
daughters  with  the  father,  fortunes  buried  in  debt,  lands  mortgaged  for 
more  than  their  value,  noblemen  without  a  halfpenny  in  their  pockets, 
embroidered  clothes  and  no  linen,  splendid  furniture  and  empty  ward- 
xdbea  and  pantiy.** 

Nay,  if  we  were  to  take  our  author  to  the  letter,  when  our  own  ex- 
perience  leads  us  to  know  how  much  exaggeration  is  superimposed  upon 
a  foundation  of  truth,  Romania  is  a  land  loaded  with  heavenly  g^fl^  and 
wanting  in  everything  to  render  them  available.  No  navigation— that  is, 
in  the  hand  of  strangers;  no  roads,  consequently  no  transport;  all 
natural  produce  of  an  inferior  quality,  all  manufactured  articles,  even  to 
bread  and  wine,  the  same.  Fuel  is  dear,  meat  is  bad,  vegetables  coarse; 
everything  ia  detestable^  save  the  fish  and  game,  and  th^  are  not  to  be 
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procured,  as  they  arc  eaten  up  by  the  -monks.  The  very  fruit  is  eatea 
green  and  unripe,  and  were  it  not  for  certain  preserved  provisions  and 
wines  exported  from  the  West,  a  Parisian  of  taste  would  perish  of  want 
in  tbe  metropolis  of  Bomania  \ 

Notwithttanding  th6M  adrene  frntuiw,  Bomania  pnaenti  many  points 
of  promise  to  the  Ibtaio.  Its  misfortune  is  to  be  placed  between  two 
antagonistic  powers — Rama  and  Turkey — and  to  be  treated  occasionally 
as  a  shuttleeook  or  football.  If  incapable  of  establisbing  its  own 
nationality,  it  would  be  best  protected  by  Austria,  especially  if  that 
power  is  driven  to  strengthen  itself  in  the  East  in  proportion  as  it  loses 
ground  in  the  West;  at  all  events,  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that 
Christian  people  with  high  aspirations  should  remain  for  ever  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Turk.  The  Daciauf  uldea  times  comprised  Bulgaria  as 
well  as  Walacbia,  Moldavia,  and  Bessarabia—that  is  to  say,  the  rieht 
bank  of  the  Lower  Danube  as  well  as  tbe  left.  A  Dacian  monanmy, 
called  that  of  Walach-Bulgaria,  was  (bunded  in  the  twelfth  eentury,  and 
lasted  until  the  tiiirteenth,  when  internal  divisions  caused  a  separation  of 
tbe  duchies  of  Walachia  (1241)  and  of  Moldavia  (1293).  A  fatal 
alliance  was  brought  about  by  war  with  HTinc^ary  between  i\f  ircea,  Duke 
of  Walachia,  and  the  Turks  in  1393,  and  between  Bogdan  of  Moldavia 
and  the  same  power  in  1513.  The  consequence  was  the  creation  of  a 
tribute  for  protection,  its  augmentation  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  and  tbe  acquisition  by  the  Turks  of  the  fortresses  on  the 
Dannboy  the  tribute  bmng  further  actually  doubled  in  the  present  year  < 
under  an  hereditafy  Hospodarship.  This,  however,  is  no  more  than  was 
done  when  the  vioe-royalty  of  E^ypt  was  reluctantly  oonoeded  to  be  an 
hereditary  power. 

The  decline  of  tbe  Principalities  dated  from  tbe  imposition  of  Fanariot 
princes — unprincipled  Greeks,  who  had  been  known  to  trade  rs  pastry- 
cooks and  vendors  of  lemonade  in  the  Fanar  before  they  were  sent  to 
rule  over  the  Romaniants.  It  was  the  insufferable  state  of  things  brought 
about  by  Turkish  and  Greek  spoliation  that  led  the  natives  to  appeal  to 
the  Kussians  in  1711.  The  Muscovites,  tempted  by  the  fertile  plains  of 
the  Frinmpalities»  crossed  the  Pruth  for  the  mt  time,  and  their  oceiraa^ 
tion  of  the  country  dsted,  a  second  time,  from  1769  to  1774»  a  third 
from  1789  to  1791,  and  a  fourth  from  1808  to  1812.  Bessarabia,  which 
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of  May  8,  1812.  The  acquisition  of  this  important  province  gave  to  the 
Czar  a  permanent  hold  upon  the  mouths  of  the  Danube.  Previous,  how- 
ever, to  this  last  act  of  dismemberment,  the  ancient  kingdoms  oi  Dacia 
and  Moesia  had  been  long  falling"  to  pieces.  The  Turks  had  annexed  the 
most  extensive  territory  of  all- — that  oi  Bulgaria ;  the  Iluugariana  had 

S>t  possession  of  the  Baaat  and  of  Transylvania ;  and,  in  1777>  the 
nstrians  obtained  the  concessum  of  the  Bukovina  from  the  Turks,  who 
had  no  power  to  make  over  a  territory  which  never  permanently  belongod 
to  tliem. 

Tbe  struggle  for  political  supremacy  in  tbe  Principalities  between 

Russia  and  Turkey  atUiined  its  zenith  after  the  acquisition  of  Be^sfirabia 
by  the  former.  An  attempt,  however,  to  constitute  a  liusso-Greek 
Hospodarship  under  Ypsilautis,  in  1821,  failed,  from  the  opposition  of  tbe 
peasantry  I  and  the  Turks^  disgusted  at  the  treachery  of  tbe  FanariotSi 
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appointed  Sturdzn,  a  RoinaniMi,  Hospod»  of  Moldaiia,  and  Gregory 
Ghica,  a  Greek,  Hospodar  of  Walachia. 

The  RuMiaos,  detemuaed  noft  to  b»  ilnu  checkmated,  invaded  the 
FkincipaUtieB  on  the  7tfa  of  May»  1828,  aad  oeeupied  them  Bnlal  ih^ 
amlh  of  Oetober,  18$4^  whoo  thonw  wilk  WM*1iNnifflit  to  a 

conclusion  by  the  treaty  of  ITakiar-Skelessi.  In  tM  mtonral  my  bad 
introduced  eight  different  codes,  which  emhraeod  all  branehea  of  tm  ad?*' 
ministration;  the  great  fiiult  of  which  codes  were,  that  they  were  most 
beneficial  to  the  Boyards,  and  cast  back  the  peasant?  into  hopeless 
serfdom.  Althonp^h  Russia  had  provided  that  no  Hospodars  sfiould  for- 
tlialuturebe  nnmed  by  the  Sultan  without  the  consent  of  Rnssi;i,  the 
eUctioQ  o£  Sturdza  atid  Ghica  was  conBrmed,  and  it  was  supposed  lliat 
the  Boyards  had  played  into  tio  hinb  of  llii68ia»  as  they  had  before 
into  tiiMO  of  tho  Fanflriota.  Bat  inlrigiMSy  iaaoiraotioiii^  aad  rarola'* 
tkms  syaoaadad  om  anothor,  atleating  how  little  partfiaa  were  agioed  as 
to  the  domination  of  either  one  power  or  the  other.  The  Russian  ocen-' 
patioQ  in  1853)  and  that  of  the  Austrians  from  1854  to  1857,  failed  alike 
to  bring"  about  a  solution  to  a  state  of  things  which  will  probably  consti- 
tute yet  for  some  time  nn  open  sore  in  the  most  vulnerable  extremity  of 
Kurope.  In  the  mean  time,  an  emigration  of  Komanians  to  Paris,  conse- 
quent upon  the  revolution  of  1848  and  1849,  had,  in  the  language  of  the 
French,  ^  revealed  the  existence  of  a  forgotten  and  unknown  nationality.* 
The  Bomaniaii  language  and  poetry  came  iofe  Aaluon;  it  was 
eMwed"  that  it  waa  realty  of  Latiii  deioeot,  a»d,  what  is  wofe  to  the 
ptarpoM^  the  treaty  of  Paris  of  SOth  of  Mareh,  1856,  leeognised  the 
afltODomy  of  the  Principalities,  md  plaM^  theu  eoder  tho  disintorestod 
pioteoUoa  of  the  Western  Powers. 

^^e  same  treaty  stipnlntcd  that  the  laws  and  statutes  in  force,  more 
especiallv  the  or^^'-arjic  law  introduced  hy  Russia,  should  he  revised,  and 
the  people  consult^id  in  order  to  tound  the  basis  of  a  new  administration. 
This  was  virtually  introducing  a  constitutional  state  of  things.  Divans 
or  assemblies,  oomposed  each  of  one  hundred  members,  uf  whom  seventy- 
five  won  Bujnnla  and  twenfy-'fivo  peosanta,  were  aeoofdinglT  eonyefced  at 
Bicjharoit  and  ^wsy^  and  «  ooomiisBieii  appointed  hj  ttte  protectiDg 
powwa  to  guard  the  popular  interests.  Of  four  wishes  formulated  by  the 
dftvins^  two  were  accepted  :  first,  the  adniiSBion  of  the  Romanian  anta* 
DQiay ;  socendly,  the  establishment  of  a  eonstitutional  rule.  Two  were 
left  over  for  consideration  :  first,  the  union  of  the  Principalities ;  a»d, 
gccondly,  the  electioii  of  a  foreign  prince  as  Hospodar.  The  two  latter 
have  since  been  brought  about  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  but  the 
*'  autonomy"  of  the  country  is  as  yet  theoretical.  It  is  true  that  the 
Muhammadans  never  con<|uered  the  couotiy,  that  its  sovereigns  nevef 
flliiiiarted  Aehf  fincHions,  andtfnA  tba  daim  to  mefainty  on  th6  part  of 
tho  SnUhne  FstCev  and  to  nonfoatotho  BMpodar,  sprang  onl  ef  an  ofien* 
alvn  nnd  defensifo  alKaose^  aggravated  hy  nie  moral  and  military  defe- 
neration of  the  Roinanians;  and  yet  she  refused  to  acknowledge  mo* 
election  of  a  fefeign  prince  as  Hospodar,  altfaongh  his  nomination  was 
collectively  supported  by  the  protecting  powers,  except  on  the  condition 
of  the  poverty-stricken  countries  paying  in  future  a  double  tribute !  It 
ifl^  however,  a  <}Oin£orting  reflection  that  time  and  the  progress  of  ereots 
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will  do  justice  to  the  afatard  preteosions  of  those  who  conceive  thenuelfef 

lo  be  the  worthy  descendants  of  tVic  Amurfiths  f\nd  Saleimang  of  old. 

All  countries  are  not  prepared  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  constitutional 
government.  It  requires  a  certain  training-  and  e\[)erieiice — a  stera 
education  in  the  lessons  of  self-control  and  self-sacrifice,  it  will  be  seen 
from  what  we  have  said  of  the  demoralised  social  condition  of  Romania, 
and  above  all  from  the  prominent  egotism,  Belfishness,  cupidity,  and  want 
of  prineiple,  thtt  ii  wu  the  oouotiy  leett  of  ail  adapted  for  iaob  a  xefine* ' 
meat  of  civilisation.  The  system  has  as  yet  been  attended  hy  nothing 
Vot  sneeeinve  intrigues,  hostilities,  and  politieal  disofganisation.  The 
Boyards  monopolised  at  tlie  outset  all  parliamentary  power,  and  esta- 
blished a  real  oligaiehy.  Intestine  struggles  were  inaugurated  from  the 
fint  day,  and  have  ever  since  kept  growing  in  intensity.  It  is  utterly 
impossible  in  a  nation  of  plaee-htmters,  just  like  modern  Grreece,  ever  to 
get  the  opposition  to  work  with  the  executive — measures  are  never  re- 
garded as  such,  or  taken  on  their  own  merits — it  suffices  to  be  out  of 
office  to  be  in  the  opposition,  and  no  further  idea  of  the  public  weal  is 
entertuned  than  that  of  getting  into  oihce  again.  It  is  a  question 
if  such  is  not  a  very  common  error  of  constitutional  governments.  But 
ID  Romania  this  is  earned  to  a  disgrsoefal  extent  For  fbnr  years  no 
Meet  has  been  voted,  all  public  works  have  been  in  ooneeqnenee  sus- 
pended, eredit  saeri6ced,  and  business  interrupted,  all  because  the  opposi- 
tion wish  to  hoist  the  executive  out  of  power. 

In  1851  a  project  was  ^Bscussed  for  putting  Moldo-Walachia  under 
Ae  Bovefeignty  of  Austria — a  project  objectionable  in  one  sense,  owing 
to  the  unprof^i'ressive  character  of  the  Austrian  o-overnment,  but  wise  in 
another,  as  presenting  the  best  shield  that  could  be  opposed  to  Russian 
and  Turkish  encroachments.  It  is  questionable  if  it  would  not  have  been 
better  than  the  Prussian  domination,  which  ha?  turned  up  with  the  wheel 
of  time  la  the  person  of  a  Hoheiizolleni,  Prussia  being  so  iar  removed 
geographically  from  the  Lower  Danube.  The  union  of  the  two  Princi- 
palities under  an  hereditary  chief  found,  however^  most  favour  with  the 
people.  But  both  projects  met  with  opposition  from  various  quarters ; 
the  latter  from  the  Porte,  who  was  supported  from  jealousy  by  Austria, 
and  from  the  mistaken  political  dread  of  weakening  Turkey,  by  Eng- 
laDd. 

The  Romanians  proceeded,  notwithstanding,  with  the  election  of  Couza, 
the  descendant  of  a  Greek  merchant  of  Trebisond,  but  a  naturalised 
Boraanian,  commandant  of  the  Moldavian  militia,  and  some  time  prefect 
of  Galatz ;  and  ultimately  the  protecting-  power  conrirmed  the  will  of  the 
people  for  union  in  the  person  of  an  alniost  uukiiown  Boyard  of  the  second 
order,  on  the  (>th  of  September,  iSOy.  The  position  of  the  new  prince 
nil  anything  but  satisfactory.  He  was,  it  is  true^  the  first  chief  of  the 
united  Frindpalitiesi  but  he  had  two  capitals,  two  assemblies,  and  two 
mbistries  to  rule ;  in  &et,  two  different  states^  each  with  two  opposed 
parties.  There  is  no  doubt  that  FHnoe  Couza  did  his  best  to  conciliate 
and  amalgamate  parties  |  he  was  ever  travelling,  moving  about,  working 
to  the  utmost  of  his  power  and  strength;  but  need  it  be  said  with  what 
results?  Without  a  new  system  nnd  an  improved  morality,  an  angel 
would  fail  in  Greece  or  in  Homauia.    The  prince  has  fallen,  and  an 
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hereditary  foreij^n  princG  has  succeeded  to  the  throne.  The  task  bdPore 
him  is  IrnmeDse,  but  it  is  not  inauper&ble.  To  the  last  the  faults  of 
Prince  Couza  were  that  nothing  was  done  to  revive  the  credit  o£  the 
country,  and  the  loans  were  too  onerous  for  the  people  to  bear.  A 
faetujus  hostility  stiU  suBpeuded  all  public  works,  especially  i-ailroada. 
The  peasants  refosed  to  pay  for  the  oonoession  of  lands,  which  they 
elaiiiMd  w  tiinr  mm;  tooa«po^  whidi  BomKoan,  poeftn  tt  hnaOf 
jmt  k09  keavily  taxed;  tod  the  miftnifk  of  taniffmn  wm  vphild  by  iht 
efw-ta»iMixt  GMfk-liht  di^Iicity.  Thm  eiffOfSy.m  the  position  oC 
the  conntvy,  mm  W  eadly  netified  by  a  imee  of  irortora  Snropetii 
ongin. 

It  will  be  a  £ir  more  difficult  task  to  traiD  the  Romanian  up  to  a  wise 

find  legitimate  idea  of  what  a  constitutional  governm«?nt  h.  His  ideas 
npon  that  siih^ect  nre  not  so  mnch  those  of  a  student  of  a  Do  Lolme,  as 
those  of  the  most  uneducated  demagogues  of  all  couutries,  who  look  upon 
constitutional  rule  as  everything  for  themselves.  It  will  require  to  reform 
manners,  to  proscribe  venality,  to  extirpate  corruption,  punish  extortioner^ 
limit  diTorees,  reconstitute  the  family,  reorganise  all  things,  courts  of 
justice,  army,  pubtte  iaatnielion,  ofon  to  the  dm'gy,  iotiodiiee  laqpeot  Ibr 
ike  1airii»  and  xeep  down  rsMlion.  Tha  Bomuiiiiif  thwrnrfyei  ave  fofly 
aware  that  aU  these  reforms  are  wanted  before  thenr  country  can  be  ex- 
trieated  from  its  false  and  fallen  condilion.  They  lank  aioand  among 
themselves,  and  they  admit  that  their  own  native  princes  are  exhausted 
in  the  struggle.  They  then  look  abroad,  and  they  select  for  the  her- 
cnloan  task  a  foreign  prince,  but  they  have  little  or  no  faith  in  his 
success  ;  they  know  their  own  vicious  propensities;  every  one  wishes  to 
see  his  neighbour  reformed,  none  care  to  reform  themselves.  Will  other 
nations  liave  more  confidence  in  the  success  of  Prince  Charles  of  Hohen- 
zolieru  ?  If  the  protecting  powers  will  give  him  encouragement  to  act  with 
a  strong  hand,  and  aid  him  agunst  the  ranadty  of  Turkey,  the  influence 
of  Buana^  andthe  insnmeftionary  teodanoee  of  hia  own  people,  there  najy 
still  be  aoom  iMpe  for  the  ngenantisn  of  ^  
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It  18  justly  remarked  by  a  celebrated  metaphysical  Freoch  writer,  that 
if  there  is  a  class  of  people  in  the  world  more  pernicious  than  another  to 
tlie  happiness  of  their  fellow-creatures,  h  is  tlic  class  denominated  les  gens 
ni(ii9enB,  Th«  deddedly  ugly  almost  always  yield  unquaRfied  admiitt' 
tiM  to  ilie  beantiibl  %  the  poailively  stupid  regafd  BpleDQid  talent  as  aii 
i||asiimt  Indian  may  tie  supposed  to  worship  tbe  sun,  the  inflnenoe  of 
nboie  fi^s  lie  feels,  thoogh  be  crninot  comprehend  or  explam  them ;  but 
pmoosoi  aiiddling  pvetensions,  whether  physical  or  mental,  are  com- 
nsoly  possessed  with  a  mean  jealousy  towards  those  whose  superiority  . 
promises  them  distinction.  Tlience  we  continually  see  people  of  secorm- 
rate  intellect  condense  all  their  limitcc]  powers  of  mind  in  a  system  of  low 
cunning-,  by  which  they  try  to  reduce  every  one  to  tlieir  own  level — a 
sinister  cast  of  cliaiacter  which  often  acts  most  fatally  on  the  happiness 
of  the  gifted  individual  whom  fate  has  placed  within  its  reach.  The  evil 
offioes  proceeding  from  this  envious  disposition  can  only  be  surmounted 
1^  l4e  powerful  ianpuise  of  natural  genius,  aided  by  a  eertun  combina- 
tm  sf  siioumstanees,  that  rouses  tlM  oppressed  object  to  shake  off  by  a 
itnog  eflftnt  tibe  leaden  wMght  by  which  he^  or  slie,  is  crushed  into  the 
grovelling  track  of  those  earthworms  of  humanity. 

These  is  an  iron  energy  in  the  masculine  mind  that  renders  it  less  likely 
to  be  paralysed  by  this  malignant  influence.  Man  goes  abroad  in  the 
world,  and  struggles  with  his  fellow-men  on  a  wide  and  open  field  of 
action;  hut  for  the  woman  of  talent  tbe  case  is  very  difierent ;  she  re- 
volves within  a  narrow  sphere,  and  her  greatest  foes  are  often  close  at 
hand,  re:idy  to  shed  the  mildew  on  the  opening  flower,  and  extinguish 
the  spark  of  genius  ere  it  kindles  to  a  flame. 

It  is  an  almost  unerring  rule  that  where  the  intellectual  capacity  is 
gieatsst  Ciieso  erisis  lilnme  Ae  meet  aoite  sensibilily ;  those  noweis  of 
imagination  whidi  gvnee  «nd  ornament  iSk»  bright  moments  of  life  also 
dsopeii  those  of  despendeney  and  grief,  l^og  the  possessor  open  to  the 
attMS  of  the  covert  enemy,  who,  under  the  mask  of  mediocrity,  is  alwavs 
muoh  move  dangerous  than  one  of  higher  powers.  He;,  however  much  no 
may  fear  and  hate  in  the  spirit  of  rivalry,  nevertheless  cannot  fail  to  i^- 
prec'mte  what  he  so  well  nnderstand?.  T?nt  woman's  c^reatest  foe  is  M  oman, 
whose  evil  feelings  arc  not  e:;encrally  contined  to  herself,  but  are  exerted 
OQ  those  of  the  other  sex  over  whom  her  craft  has  obtained  an  inlliionce;  • 
therefore,  however  insignificant  tbe  reptile  be,  let  the  eagle  intellect 
beware  its  sting,  nor  ever  forget  that  the  fatal  viper  of  Amyclea  was  the 
imsrilwl  ail  serpents.  Pertinent  to  the  above  observations  will  he 
found  the  Moving  Kttle  history  of  one  of  lliose  ssnsitalTe  plants  of  genius, 
who  by  a  train  of  adverse  drcumstanoes  was  thrown  into  the  power,  and 
nearly  wrecked  on  the  quicksands  and  onder-ourrents  spread  around  her 
iIm  enaning  wd  malovdenQe  of  les 
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I  Chriitma  Drnmniond,  ilie  mother  of  my  heroiDe^  wii  ihe  yonogest  of 
1^  fiunily  of  sevenl  bodi  and  danghten,  and  found  henelf  an  orphan  at  aa 
early  age,  left  almost  alone,  her  sisters  being  already  married — rather 
poorly — and  her  brothers  dispersed  in  the  army  and  nayy,  the  professions 
in  former  days  generally  selected  in  Scotland  for  the  ilUprovided  de- 
scendaiits  of  ancestors  who  hnd  orig^inally  held  a  oertfim  position  in  their 
native  country.    In  a  cheap  boarding-school — where  Christina's  small 

Sortiou  had  obliged  her  friends  to  place  her  as  an  assistant — she  seemed 
estined  to  consume  her  days  ;  but  she  was  younr^-,  and  in  early  life  dis- 
advantages are  felt  comparatively  lightly.  It  is  true  that  the  gentle  and 
sensitive  girl  bloomed  less  vividly,  and  laughed  less  merrily  than  formerly^ 
representing  aa  apt  tm  of  some  rare  and  delicate  plant  removed  from 
ihe  rich  parterre  in  which  it  had  been  carefully  tended^  into  a  cold  and 
meagre  earth,  where  it  droops  and  degenerates,  though  it  still  lives  on. 
But  thus  to  die  was  not  her  &te,  for  a  revivifying  son— in  the  shape  of 
an  old  rich  man  from  India — unexpectedly  shone  out  on  the  frost-nipped 
flower,  and  soon  transplanted  it  from  its  ungenial  soil  to  the  sheltered  and 
decorated  g?^rden  of  gny  life.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Douglas— the  gentle- 
man in  (juestion — was  nearly  sixty,  and  Christina  only  eighteen,  but  he 
was  polislied  and  intellectual,  aud  besides  being  a  handsome  man  for  his 
age,  \va3  the  head  of  his  house,  having  since  his  return  home  succeeded 
to  the  hereditary  eutailed  property,  and  was  in  coasec^ueuce  the  possessor 
of  a  large  ibrtune.  He  met  with  her  at  her  sister's  in  Edinburgh,  during 
the  Christmas  holidays,  was  struck  with  her  eracelbl  and  gentle  mannon^ 
and  charmed  by  the  swe^  v«»oe  wiUi  which  sne  sang  her  plaintive  native 
melodies.  In  short»  he  thought  her  just  suited  to  be  an  amiable  and  at- 
tentive  wife  to  an  old  man,  and  money  being  no  object  with  him,  he  made 
her  an  offer  of  marriage.  So  far  was  Christina  from  even  dreaming  of  a 
refusal,  that  she  could  hardly  believe  it  possible  such  g-ood  fortune  should 
be  hers;  she  had  formed  no  early  attachment,  and  her  ideas  of  her  own 
attractions  were  but  humble.  She  was,  besides,  depressed  and  harassed 
with  anxieties  about  the  future,  and  shrank  from  the  vulgar  quarrels  aud 
jealousies  so  constantly  recurring  among  the  set  with  whom  she  was 
doomed  to  pass  so  much  of  her  time.  Thankfully  and  joyfully,  then,  she 
accepted  Mr.  Douglas's  proposal,  and  soon  found  herself  inataUed  the  mis- 
tress of  a  fine  house  in  Charlotte-square,  with  a  handsome  carriage  and 
plenty  of  servants  at  her  command.  Some  months  of  infinite  pleastire 
and  contentment  followed  her  marriage;  her  husband  was  kind  and  atteoi* 
tive,  her  conneadons  and  friends  adulating,  and  she  likewise  became  a 
person  of  some  consequence  in  the  fashionable  world,  where  before  she 
was  unknown,  or,  if  accidentally  seen,  passed  carelessly  by,  or  shoved 
aside  as  a  7iobodf/.  Now,  therefore,  her  state  was  comparatively  one  of 
bliss ;  but  there  is  no  rose  without  a  thorn,  so  poor  Christina  was  soon 
doomed  to  be  pierced  by  hers,  for  her  husband  quickly  be^au  to  show 
symptoms  of  jealousy,  iier  improved  looL^  aud  gayer  spirits  rendered 
her  an  object  much  more  attractive  than  he  had  at  first  considered  her, 
and  the  kindly  gentleness  of  her  nature  expanding  in  consequence  of  the 
easy  position  in  which  she  found  herwlf  placed,  her  society  oeoame  itni* 
versally  courted. 

Mr.  Douglas  was  subject  to  attacks  of  gout,  which  required  the  greatect 
care  and  attention  lest  it  might  prove  fatal }  he-  therefore  was  often 
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obliged  to  keep  biniMlf  warn  aod  qniefe  at  hmn,  wbidi  of  eonne  rea- 
dflnd  bim  unable  to  eoeompany  hit  yoan^  and  edmifed  wife  to  the  many 
gay  scenes  where  her  presence  was  earnestly  solidtod.  Instead  of  iop> 
bidding  her  to  go  out  without  him,  he  adopted  the  part  of  being  morose 

and  fretful,  without  assigning-  any  cause  for  his  discomposure,  thus  allow- 
ing to  ferment  In  secret  a  temper  naturally  difl&cult  and  irritable,  becoming 
every  day  more  iotractable  by  increasing  infirmity  and  the  galling  con- 
sciousness that  he  was  "  mated,  not  matched."  The  affectionate  Christina 
could  not  at  first  imi^^e  what  was  the  matter,  and  tried  by  every  pos- 
«ble  meene  to  aoothe  and  eondliato  him  $  tiien,  m  tihe  truth  dutwoea  upon 
her  mind,  ahe  feigned  that  her  ntoation^for  she  wes  in  the  way  of 
heeoming  a  mother — rendered  Yisiting  disagreeable  and  fatiguing.  It 
was  all  the  Mme  thing ;  if  ahe  avoided  diapleaaing  him  in  one  way,  she 
roused  his  suspicions  in  another,  and  made  nim  attribute  to  deceitful  and 
interested  motives  her  endeavours  to  please  him.  She  wa<?  scoffed  at  and 
turned  into  ridicule  in  presence  of  their  mutual  acquaintances,  and  in 
private  desired  "  not  to  g-rin  and  show  her  teeth  to  the  fellows  !"  nor  "  to 
sing  her  love-ioni  ditties  to  her  sentimental  ftiends."  In  short,  nothing 
ihe  could  do,  or  leave  undone,  succeeded  in  giving  satisfaction  to  her 
domestic  tyrant,  and  the  suspicion  and  irritability  of  the  old  man  grew  ao 
mftolerable  aa  dmoat  to  make  her  regret  the  uneomfortable  boarding 
school  which  she  had  renounced  to  take  poneaiion  of  her  apparently 
brilliant,  yet  in  reality  wounding,  poeition. 

The  pure  and  warm  heart,  however,  always  finds  comfort  somewhere, 
and  Christina  found  hers  in  the  near  prospect  of  the  birth  of  her  child,  so 
she  bore  with  unshaken  equanimity  her  husband's  variations  of  temper, 
studyine:  to  avoid  doing  or  sa^'ing  anything  that  might  chance  to  irritate 
him,  aiid  couscioui^  of  being  guiltless  of  intentional  offence,  busied  her' 
Mlf  in  preparation  for  her  approaching  couBnement.  At  last  the  happy 
moment  arriTed,  she  became  the  mother  of  a  6ne  boy,  and  in  the  de^ 
ligbtful  task  of  nuieiog  bim  foiffot  or  disregarded  all  the  petty  an- 
noyances inflicted  by  his  father.  In  this  respect,  however,  her  situation 
improved  considerably,  for  Mr.  DouglaSy  proud  and  happy  in  having  a 
son  to  inherit  lii^  name  and  fortune,  became  milder  and  more  attached  to 
the  amiable  woman  whom  fate  had  given  hira  as  a  partner.  His  jealousy 
vras  almost  forg-otten  in  seeing  the  manner  in  which  she  devoted  herself 
to  iier  infant,  or  if  remembered,  it  was  only  shown,  by  way  of  a  variety, 
m  reference  to  this  new  tie,  iu  which,  he  insinuated,  she  forgot  the 
atrongerone  that  ought  to  bind  her  to  him.  At  such,  or  dmilar,  sneeehee 
Christina  only  smild  as  she  played  with  and  caressed  her  darlings  or 
hushed  him  to  sleep  on  her  bosom,  thanking  Heaven  mentally  that  her 
husband  had  at  last  found  so  inoffensive  a  bhannel  in  which  to  discharge 
the  stream  of  ill  humour  that  she  now  io  plainly  perceived  must  flow  in 
some  direction,  little  dreaming*  how  this  concentration  of  affection  on  her 
child  would  tell  upon  the  happiness  of  after  life. 

Three  years  passed  over,  during-  which  time  the  old  man's  health 
visibly  decliued;  and  when  at  last  he  was  summoned  suddenly  hence,  his 
gentle  wife  scarce  knew  whether  to  be  glad  that  his  sufferings  and  her 
trials  had  ceased,  or  to  be  sorry  at  the  loss  of  a  husband  who  had  left  her 
in  a  state  of  affluence,  besidei  having  appointed  her  one  of  the  guardiana 
to  her  boy,  whoae  dawning  mind  ani  endearing  amilea  promised  to  gild 
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Wr  pefiptdfe  life  witk  Ught  mod  low,  Ik  wm  Ikmt,  t^iSka ^aAf  wgt 
of  tbree-and-lMlCyt  Huik  Cfrktiiia  ficrood  kendf  a  i^iom,  m  poeecflta 
of  wealth,  bMoty,  and  good  health ;  hat,  wtth  all  thflfeMMliak  altribatw 

to  happiness,  she  continued  devoted  to  her  first  source  of  joy.  and,  with^ 
out  hesitatinj^,  dedicated  herself  to  her  infant  treasure.  Slie  watched 
over  liis  early  ypa-vB  with  uiiinterniittinL,'"  teadernes**,  and  then,  with  un- 
ceasing care,  ioUowed  >ip  and  aided  hla  tirst  8t«p8  in  education.  WheA 
at  a  more  advanced  age  he  was  removed  by  tiie  authority  oi  \m  othit 
guardians  from  Ker  Hunaditfe^  ficmtraly  uaA  war  plaeid  al  a  gnat  poMift 
aeninarY,  4»  fiaad  haiaelf  Mar,  m  €»dv  tm  be  am  ait  haod  «a  fiH  fail 
kime  wMiri  with  pleasm,  or  t»  taod  bim  whes  sieb;  b«t  tbeie  is  no 
good  without  its  concomitaiil  evil,  and  vrhiist  the  food  MoUhflr  iboagbb 
only  of  her  boy,  the  boy  began  to  tbuik  o^y  ^bimself. 

John  Douglas  was  a  very  handsome,  masculine  lad.  full  of  health  and 
energy;  his  animal  spirits  were  Idgh  and  his  teinper  g-ood  ;  but,  from 
never  having  almost  had  a  wish  ungratified,  he  had  no  sympathy  what- 
ever with  those  who  were  less  fortunate.  He  laug-hed  at  "  long  faces," 
aa  he  called  tliem,  and  rushed  off  in  seareli  of  amujseinent  whenever  the 

mtninl  of  labooi  hoan  waapael.  He  did  not  ai all  ibiiie  m  the  wayaf 
laarning;  boAwbaft  did  be  eare?  ho  was  beb  to  five  thoawad  a  year,  and 
was  ahsaya  anre  of  fincUng  some  schoolfellow  ready  for  a  bribe  to  supply 
— when  it  was  praatieabto  whatever  flagrant  defieieadet  Might  oeear 

either  in  his  lenoos  or  exercises.  When,  aa  it  sometimes  oecurred,  he 
could  not  escape  punishment  for  idleness  or  any  wild  escapade  he  might 
have  committed,  he  underwent  it  with  snch  g-ood-humourcd  i iKJifference, 
that  even  his  masters  could  scarcely  be  angry.  Tins,  to  a  person  of 
acute  difcernment,  would  only  have  been  indicative  oi  great  physical 
force  aud  detective  sensibility  of  character,  but  among  his  school- 
£ri1owa  and  teaebers  he  was  ooniidcced  as  a  fine,  dashing,  manly  fellow, 
with  ao  oKOeUent  temper ;  and  as  for  abowing  teoderaen  of  hearty  why 
be  bad  nothing  to  try  it — he  had  everytbiag  be  wanted — a  tear  bad 
ioarcely  ever  wet  his  cheek,  and  he  was  so  strong,  as  hardly  to  bnow-— 
beyond  the  maladiee  incideatal  to  chiidhood — what  eren  the  word  ''bead* 
acne"  meant. 

In  the  midst  of  his  p^rowin:^  seltishncs?,  however,  he  apparently  pre- 
served much  love  for  his  mother;  in  lur  elegant  home  every  person  and 
everything  was  subbervient  to  iiis  will  aud  pleasure.  He  was  also  proud 
of  her,  for,  besides  that  softness  of  maternal  affection  which  led  her  to 
oede  bar  own  inebiiatioaa  to  his  on  all  anbjeetf,  be  Mt  that  poaMssed 
much  moie  grace  and  beauty  than  the  sotben  cf  most  of  hiacompaniofli 
aevld  boast.  She  wi^,  therefore^  not  a  penoa  ealeolated  to  elidt  the 
onamiable  points  of  his  character ;  and  if  no  were  guihy  of  anytihing  she 
might  have  been  obliged  to  blame,  her  temper  was  so  unsuspicious,  that 
he  easily  contrived  to  conceal  it  from  her.  At  last  he  went  to  Oxford, 
and  Christina  withdrew  herself  in  this  her  truly  second  widowhood  to 
their  country-seat  in  I%ast  Lothian,  where  she  lived  in  the  blessed  per- 
spective of  his  periodical  visits  at  the  vacations,  wiieu  he  generally  joined 
her,  accompanied  by  some  of  hie  college  friends.  This  was  the  happiest 
period  of  her  life ;  her  natnial  taste  led  her  to  prefor  the  quiet  of  nnnd 
aeeaee,  and  her  liberal  jointure  mppbed  bar  witti  all  the  loziiriee  whieh 
xander  a  country  fMidenoa  to  pleatant   Her  door  waa  erer  open  t(» 
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AMb  and  relatim;  li»  Mad  «ad  gwatwiii  Iwfcrt  iiuiwiaM  her  with 
•U  nd  helpbtv  dupwdwdti  on  her  boonty,  and  even  with  favomilM 
amoDg  the  brute  crealUMiy  iH  of  whieh  filled  up  h«r  time  aad  oecapied 
those  theoghts  whitk  wm  MMOMMeled  wkb  her  ton^  «h*t  ter  of  her 

life. 

He,  meanwhile,  passed  big  colleq-e  life  very  pleasantly,  and  if  he  were 
quite  undistin^ished  there,  he  at  least  committed  no  f^^lariug  faults  ;  he 
assootated  with  young  meu  of  a  certain  rank,  but  did  not  imitate  their 
MSm,  l^qgh  Ke  ntrm  ceutcited  them.  He  sometimes  even  lent  money 
friten  being  repaid  ww  flol  a  hopeketatfe,  although  it;  was  temarkad 
thrt  ha  ooeasioiialty  pfotetfeed  «o  hava  ran  ihort  of  flmda  when  appfied  to 
in  some  desperate  amargency.  In  short,  he  proved  hluaelf  '*  a  good 
kind  of  ataadf  foUow  enough,'^  and  all  his  frienda  Micitatcd  him  when 
the  period  approached  which  was  to  put  him  in  possessioa  of  hia  fine 
fortune.  Christina  likewise  joyfully  anticipated  the  happy  day,  ^"d 
iHifiied  herself  at  Birkhiii  with  many  pic|>:iration3  to  celebrate  the  great 
event,  whicli  would  restore  her  darUng  son  to  her  for  a  little  time  hefore 
hb  beiiig^  married  to  soiae  charming  woman'*— which  she  decided  mi4^£ 
ha  lk»  eaaa  \  baft  aha  aooQ  found  that  she  was  destined  not  to  wait  quite 
•a  long  «8  aba  axpaoted  for  a  daughter-in^hlWylbr  niifc  at  llia  time  ha  waa 
la  have  eat  ont  M  Sootland,  ihe  TCeaived  a  latter  Aon  him  uipriabg  hev 
of  his  approaching  marriage  with  the  sister  of  one  of  hta  eolwge  Iriende, 
the  daughter  of  the  fionourahle  Mr.  Clereland. 

n. 

The  unexpected  inteUigenee  of  her  sou  s  approaching  marriage  at 
once  surprised  and  saddened  Mrs.  Douglas ;  she  felt  that  there  was  soma- 
tiiing  unkind,  whieh  aha  neither  Klced  to  refleei  upan  nar  andaavomad  to 
asplain  to  herself.   She  eenght  eoneokrtiony  however,  in  lawiating  the 

haclmeyed  saying  of  '*  everything  being  for  the  heat«"  and  hastened  to 
arrange  all  tm  preliamianea  for  the  iaataJment  of  her  aaoeessor  at  Birlc 
hill.  Another  letter  soon  arrived,  in  which  John  apprised  her  that  he 
would  remain  in  England  until  he  was  of  ae^e,  then  marry,  make  a  short 
tour,  and  brinrr  down  h?«  wife  to  take  possession  ot  her  country-seat — his 
mother  haviiiir  genoroiislv  offered  to  renounce  her  lifc-loa^e  of  it.  This 
was  not  to  be  mis  understood,  and  Chri^tiua  v^aa  obliged  to  look  out  im- 
mediately for  a  new  abode,  and  aeeordingly  established  heiaelf  in  a  small 
boesa  in  the  neighbooiiiood,  leaving  for  tne  use  of  her  ion  and  Us  wife 
the  hatndaome  .fontitara  of  Birkhiii  Homey  besides  Inm^itoeking,  oar^ 
iiage»  horses^  die.,  which  were  all  hers  by  her  marriage  tettlemeni.  Theca 
was  groat  waakaeM  of  mind  in  this,  but  it  was  only  an  additional  link  to 
the  chain  of  long-existing  habit ;  her  whole  lite  had  been  devoted  to  pro- 
motinn^  the  welfare  of  her  son  ;  in  him  centred  all  the  pleasure  and  hope 
she  had  near  at  heart  in  the  world  ;  and  she  thus  sought  to  mark  more 
strongly  her  devotion  to  his  lia{>pines8,  flatt-eiing  herself  thereby  to  con- 
ciliate her  daughter-iu-law  and  make  her  for  ever  a  friend. 

Tiw  important  day  at  length  airivad,  and  with  a  beating  heart  eha  saw 
tta  eaorriage  driTa  np-  to  the  haU-doeTf  to  whieh  she  deaeanded  to  reeeiim 
tile  new-married  pair.  The  pretty,  pale,  fashionable-looking  bride 
eatoed,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  her  hasbaadj  to  whoaa  shooUar  her  head 
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icarcely  reached;  Chriatiiia  tteppad  ibrwaid  to  welcome  them*  The  Udy 
turned  her  large  blue  eyes  upon  her  with  a  cold  and  surprised  look ; 
then  raising  them  to  ber  husband's  face,  audibly  asked  if  "  that  was  tHe 
bouseI<eeper  ?"  Jobn  Donglas  blushed  scarlet  as  he  introduced  his 
mother,  and  his  manner  to  the  latter  was  mixed  with  an  expression  o£ 
confusion  and  shame  in  presenting  her  to  his  wife. 

With  a  forced  sniile,  the  pretty  httle  bride  made  a  constrained  appro- 
priate speecli,  extending,  as  she  did  so,  a  tiny  liand,  without  the  slightest 
approach  towards  either  a  pressure  or  » loake^  and  then  moved  on, 
Christina  following  them  into  the  drawing-room  in  a  state  of  mind  quite 
indescribable ;  nor  when  fiuify  thete,  did  anything  oecor  to  relieve  the 
depression  of  her  spirits.  The  young  lady  threw  herself  on  a  sofa  in  an 
attitode  of  languid  indifference,  and  as  her  husband  leaned  fondly  oyer 
ber,  seemed  hardly  to  hear  his  questions  as  to  how  she  liked  the  scenery 
and  the  house  and  p^ounds? — at  all  events,  givino;  him  but  Httle  en- 
couragement to  continue  them,  saying  that  she  tiiought  the  view  very 
bleak  as  they  came  along,  and  that  she  felt  chilled  to  death  with  the 
breeze  from  the  sea.  Then  glancing  coldly  round  the  room,  she  ob- 
served, that  perliaps  the  house  would  be  well  enough  when  it  was  pro- 
perly furnished,*'  but  by  no  other  words  or  looks  than  those  exchange 
u  the  hall  did  she  honour  her  mother-in-law ;  at  last  she  rose  to  retire 
to  her  dressbg-ioom,  still  hanging  on  her  husband's  ann,  and  Chrietiiia 
was  left  alone*  A  sterner  spirit  would  have  £»lt  indignation,  dii^g^t,  or 
nrofound  contempt  for  the  puppet  whom  the  foolish  young  man  had 
Drought  into  his  mther's  house  to  supersede  her ;  but  hen  was  a  spirit  all 
geotleness  and  love.  A  few  bitter  tears  fell,  it  is  true,  and  for  an  instant 
there  was  a  slight  swelling  of  offended  dignity,  but  that  mood  quickly  passed 
off,  and  a  feeling  of  painfulsurprise  succeeded,  acoonif  aui*  d  with  the  cruel 
conviction  that  her  darling  son  had  not  mated  himself  with  one  likely  to 
make  him  either  a  more  amiable  or  a  more  happy  man.  The  goag  at 
last  sounded,  and  the  iuotmau  cauie  to  auuouuce  that  dLuuer  was  on  the 
.table;  but  no  Mrs.  John  Douglas  made  her  appearance,  and,  after  wait- 
ing for  some  time,  Christina  opened  the  drawing-room  door  with  the  in* 
tention  of  going  to  her  son's  dfessing*room,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  suiy- 
thing  was  the  mattery  when,  to  her  surprise,  she  beheld  him  in  the  act  o/E 
descending  the  lower  flight  of  stairs  with  his  wife,  elegantly  dressed,  in 
bis  arms !  When  she  reached  the  dining-room  she  found  her  already 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  table,  with  her  husband  beside  her  ;  she  was 
spenking-  to  him  in  a  babyish  manner  when  her  mother-in-law  entered, 
and,  without  vouchsafing  her  any  notice  whatever,  continued  in  an 
affectedly  playful  way,  *'  Now,  Johnny,  since  you  have  been  so  kind  as 
to  carry  your  tired  little  wife  down-stairs,  you  must  likewise  take  care  of 
her  at  table,  sm&isit,  her  to  help  dislies,  aad  give  her  something  nice  to 

eat.'' 

^  I  am  bound  in  duty  to  do  what  my  Bessy  orders,"  answered  he^  most 
meekly.  And  forthwith  he  began  to  try  and  find  something  dainty  enough 
for  her  delicate  palate ;  but  this  proved  to  be  a  very  diffieult  affair  indeed. 
She  pronounced  the  soup  ill  made^  the  vegetables  not  well  boiled ;  one 
dish  was  overdone,  another  too  much  underdone ;  some  had  either  too 
much  seasoning,  and  others  not  enough  ;  in  short,  nothinfT*  pleaser^  the 
finical  fair  one  but  her  husbandi  and  with  him  she  appear^  abundantly 
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eontented,  gmng  him  the  softest  looks  and  sweetest  smiles  imagifiable, 
mixed  with  pretty  little  bon-mots,  to  catch  the  inspiration  for  which  she 
always  appeared  to  be  upon  a  most  unnatural  stretcli.  The  transit  up- 
stairs was  performed  in  the  same  interesting  manner  in  which  she  had 
descended,  much  to  the  edification  of  those  of  the  servants  who  witnessed 
it,  Christina's  old  footman  Indignantly  exclaiming,  when  he  returned  to 
the  servants'  hall,  Hoot,  sirs,  that's  a  queer  bit  wifie  the  master's  gotten ! 
When  the  leddy  gaed  doun  to  meet  ner  at  the  ha'  door,  la  the  cam 
'like  wba  but  iiie,*  flinghi'  her  head  in  the  air,  an'  iwoopin'  Into  the 
dnwing-room  as  if  we  war  a'  draff  an'  sand  below  her  £»et  $  an'  whan  she 
cam  doui  to  denner  naithing  wad  ser'  her  bot  maister  John  maan  carry 
her  in  his  oxter  like  a  bit  dall.  I  am  thinking  that  she's  a  wee  bit  daft, 
puir  thinf*  I  The  Lord  save  us!  but  it's  unchancy  to  hae  gotten  sic  a 
Bprigmadenty  wee  body  for  a  gude  dochter  to  the  leddy!" 

Mrs.  John  Douglas  appeared  no  more  tliat  evening,  and  Cliristina  only 
taw  her  son  for  a  few  minutes  at  tea,  when  his  manner  was  constrained 
and  cold,  with  an  assumptioQ  of  dignity  which  she  could  not  understand. 
Upon  rising  to  qnit  the  room,  in  order  to  return  to  his  wife»  he  gniTely 
gate  his  himd  to  Ins  mo^r,  and  in  doing  eo  obeerved  that»  '*  as  Bessy 
was  Tery  delicate,  it  would  be  unneoessary  to  trench  more  upon  her  time 
and  attention  at  present,  bat  that  she  would  always  be  happy  to  see  her 
when  well  enough  to  receive  visits;"  and  in  the  same  condescending 
manner  inquired  whether  he  would  order  the  carriage  to-night  or  to- 
morrow morning  to  convey  her  to  Westmain's  Cottage,  her  new  abode. 
Christina  iiad  intended  to  go  home  on  the  following  day,  but  siie  felt  this 
a  hint  for  immediate  withdrawal ;  so  arming  herself  with  passive  courage 
she  requested  it  to  be  got  ready  immediately,  and  going  up-staus  assisted 
her  maid  in  pnttbg  all  her  things  into  the  boxes,  add  in  half  an  hoar 
descended  to  the  drawing-room  to  bid  her  son  good-bye.  He  was  not 
tliere,  however,  so  she  contented  herself  with  ringing  the  bell,  and  leaving 
oompliments  for  Mrs.  John  Douglas  with  the  footman,  and  then  went 
down  to  the  hall  to  see  if  the  carriage  was  paelced  and  ready  for  her  de- 
parture. She  was  just  preparing  to  step  into  it,  when  her  son  unex- 
pectedly made  his  appearance  from  above,  and  presenting  his  hand  to 
assist  her,  in  a  formal  and  dignified  manner,  made  a  speech  for  his  wife, 
expressive  of  her  regret  tiiat  she  was  so  overpowered  with  fatigue  as  to 
be  nnabie  to  oome  down-sUdrs  to  bid  her  fiurewelL  The  carriage  drove 
off,  and  thus  Christina  left  a  home  in  whieh,  as  mistress,  she  had  so  long 
esercised  the  rights  of  ho^itality ;  where  she  had  passed  so  many  tranqw 
and  happy  hours  in  receiving  the  desolate  and  succouring  the  unfortnnate^ 
and  which,  she  felt,  she  never  would  again  enter  bat  as  an  onwelcoma 
visitor. 

On  arriving  at  Westmain's  Cottage  she  found  all  cold  and  unprepared 
for  lier  reception,  her  housekeeper  not  having  expected  her  till  the 
following  day.  Love  makes  ali  things  easy,  however,  and  the  worthy 
woman  and  old  James  the  footman  contrived  in  a  few  minutes  to  kindui 
files  and  cheer  tfaeur  chilled-looking  and  roacb-beloved  lady  by  evexy 
means  in  their  bnmble  power.  Christina  was  chilled,  indeed— «htlled  in 
heart ;  and  when  she  at  last  laid  her  head  on  her  fnllow  it  was  but  to 
steep  it  in  tears.  The  morning,  as  usual,  engendered  lighter  thoughts 
and  more  lively  hopes,  and  she  endeavoaied  to  persuade  herself  that  the 
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•oUmm  mHi  nMoh  ibt  U  hetm  mdt  by  bar  flon  ani  ^Mglilii^^ 
had  ansen  from  OToe  accidental  ca»a^  wnh  wludh  llie  was  uaaequnM. 
Tiro  dii]%  bowever,  pasted  wilhoat  any  fortfaer  notice;  Imt  the  tbtid 
.bffM^t  a-femud  call  from  like  new-manied  pair,  and  ihas  their  inter- 
eomse  «)ntniiwd  for  sei-eral  weeks,  interspei^pd  wHh  one  or  two  elaborate 
and  uncomfortable  dinner-partieai.  A  deep  sadness  sank  down  npon 
Christina's  spirits ;  life  became  tiat  and  joyless,  for  her  son  was  com- 
pletely changeci ;  no  confidential  intercourse  took  plaee,  and  his  c on- 
rersation,  wiieu  with  his  mother,  was  completely  filled  up  with  anxieties 
abou4  his  wife's  delicate  health,  ftnd  an  extreme  and  ill-disguised  vanity 
w  to  liM  mm  aad  oaUa  aca  of  aonaaaMoa  into  whiali  Ma  marriage  had 
InaoglitlwD*  HwlaJyhaiaaif  always  appeawd  jtftt the  aaaia as  she  hai 
done  at  firal»  M  of  laAaaAanti,  fidg«t»,  delieMy,  aad  liaartlessnaa^ 
atartling  her  gentle  aad  natural  mother-in-law  irkh  oeeaaional  flashes  i 
-wit  aad  sarcasm,  always  £ur-fetehed,  it  is  tras^  but  occasionally  very 
bitter,  particularly  when  touching  her  new  conntiy  and  its  inhabitants. 
She  neither  expressed  nor  evinced  g latitude  nor  friendship  towarda 
Christina,  but  took  all  her  endeavours  to  please  her,  and  sacritices  made 
to  promote  her  comfort,  as  an  indisputable  right.  Her  husband  was  her 
slave,  but  it  was  a  slavery  that  pleased  him ;  he  attended  on  her  in  all 
her  variatiuiis  ot  liealth  and  temper,  and  sacrificed  everything  to  hamoor 
bar  iligfatest  prejudice  and  wfaim.  She  was  his  senior  by  several  yearS| 
and  by  anpanor  bnowledM  of  iba  mM,  and  aateoawfo  canning,  obtansd 
a  power  over  bia  in  m\AA  %  woman  of  an  age  suitable  to  bis  own  weald 
probabljr  have  tailed.  She  first  began  by  weaning  Imn  entiiely  fimn  cU 
associatiens ;  she  taught  him  to  bafo  no  pride  or  pleasnre  in  anythtng 
disconnected  with  herself  and  her  relations ;  hb  natural  prudence  in 
matters  of  interest  was  fostered  and  fortified  by  her  continual  observa- 
tions as  to  the  nece??Tty  of  increaginji^  fortune  hy  evory  possible  means,  in 
order  to  ensure  consideration  io  the  world,  and  to  give  liini  weli^^ht  with 
the  distinguished  and  titled  set  among*  whom  his  marriage  with  her  had 
given  him  a  place.  Above  and  beyoi)d  all,  she  pointed  out — in  a  sweet 
and  caressing  way — how  indispensable  it  was  to  keep  his  own  family  coq- 
nexioan  at  a  dietanee^  witb  the  excepaion  of  an  old  and  wealthy  aunt,  wbt> 
wwed  things  in  pietty  «Cieh  the  same  light  as  iitm  did  Ibemselres,  and 
bad^  neeoidingly,  a  great  partiaKty  for  her  ridh  nephew  and  bis  well-bom 
wife.  She  was  a  sister  of  old  Mr.  ]>0ughM*s»  tiie  last  of  bar  famWjt  and 
from  living  very  penuriously  in  the  oonntry  Iwd  am«sed  some  thirty  or 
forty  thousand  pounds,  of  which  she  was  the  mSstrese  to  dispose  as  die 
liked  at  her  death.  She  was  flattered  by  her  nephew  and  his  fiastldloas 
wife  eornmg;  to  piiy  her  a  visit — an  honour  done  to  no  one  else  of  tlie  set 
—and  by  their  being  at  the  expense  and  discomfort  of  liviriLr  at  an  ina 
during  the  time  they  took  lo  cultivate  her  acquaintance.  She  was  par- 
ticularly charmed  by  Mrs.  John  Douglas  overcoming  her  natural  delicacy 
of  health  so  far  as  to  walk  with  her  all  over  her  grounds,  and  entering 
eom  amort  into  all  her  ftming  specolations,  at  the  same  time  speaking 
psnttily  wfitb  bar  aa  to  bar  ideas  of  rigid  economy,  and  agreeing  so 
aordialfy  in  bar  opinion  of  tbe  absotnte  aeoessity  of  taking  good  ears  of 
money  wlien  one  was  happy  enough  to  be  posoossod  of  it.  The  visits  of 
the  other  members  of  the  famiiy  only  served  to  streiq^tben  her  pcedl* 
lection  for  her  new  oonanzion,  for  oulrageoas  at  the  eool  impertmeaoe  eK 
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the  fiiM  Mn.  Mih"  as  they  called  her,  they  never  wmtA  to  inftngh 
against  her  enormitiea  4if  ndenesB  to  the  old  lady,  in  hopes  of  leading 
b«r  to  be  of  their  own  way  of  thinking;  hut  it  had  a  quite  diflerent 

effect.  Mrs.  Macnan^hton — for  so  sh^  wa?  called — was  a  bad-tempered 
woman,  and  generally  acted  by  the  rule  of  contradiction  ;  she  was  quite 
aware  that  those  worthy  folk  had  an  eje  to  her  succession,  and  she 
laoghed  at  them  in  her  sleere.  Christina  alone  had  always  been  [)ro. 
iwdy  aMent^e  to  ber,  whhoot  any  interested  motive  whatever,  but,  like 
muj  ykA&at  and  eaptkkms  people,  slie  ^Bspiaad  her  sister-in-law  fer  that 
lenCleDees  whieh  was  Id  saeh  strong  contrast  to  her  own  ehaiaeter;  ^ 
tmlysaw  great  weakness  in  her  softness  and  generosity  of  disporition,  and 
m  hr  she  was  qnite  right,  althottgh  nnfitted  to  appreciate  the  higher 
qnalities  with  which  that  loving  nature  was  endowed.  She  enjoyed  the 
mortiffcation  she  so  distinctly  read  in  the  saddened  cenntenanee  of  the 
disappointed  mother,  and  had  no  scruple  in  tauntin;;  lier  with  the  requital 
she  experienced  for  her  devotion  to  her  son,  vaunting-  at  the  same  time 
the  superior  attention  and  deference  the  admirable  couple  paid  her,  to 
whom  they  were  under  no  obligarlion  whatever.  If  Mrs.  Macnaughton 
U  e? er  been  m  mother,  this,  perhaps,  woold  not  bare  been  the  case,  for, 
with  aU  Iwf  Mt^  sha  was  by  no  means  one  of  lor  ffem  midhcres;  but 
Heaven  having  denied  her  the  pains  and  pleasures  of  maternity,  she 
tangbt  herself  to  eonsider  as  rollj  the  aniieties  raised  in  the  minds 
of  others  by  those  amiable  and  natural  feelings.  She  had  much  more 
wisely — as  she  thong-ht — centred  all  her  enjoyments  in  the  possession  of 
that  wealth  which  gave  her  consequence,  and  it  was  simply  the  poa~ 
iessioM  ill  which  her  enjoyment  consisted,  for  she  laid  little  of  it  out  either 
upon  herself  or  any  one  else.  So  things  went  on  for  more  than  a  year, 
during  a  great  part  ct  which  time  the  exclnsive  Mrs.  John  Douglas  be«> 
«une  es&ely  inrisiUe  from  the  interesting  situation  she  was  in,  when 
she  seemed  to  fear  that  the  gianee  of  any  plebeian  eye  might  have  had 
effects  on  her  refined  organisation,  and  cause  her  to  bring  into  the  wotid 
an  infant  unblest  by  the  superior  mental  and  physical  endowments  which 
adorned  its  distinguished  maternal  ancestry.  When  the  great  event  of  a 
8on*s  birth  took  place,  it  caused  more  alienation  than  ever  with  the  father's 
connexions  j  the  lady's  sisters  came  to  attend  her  hefore  and  after  she  per- 
formed this  jrreat  feat;  brothers  and  cousins  filled  the  house,  or  carried 
off  the  happy  husband  to  pay  visits  at  lordly  mansions ;  and  so  completely 
daated  dm  JtMn  Douglas  become  with  the  aristocratic  society  in  which  he 
now  moved,  that  be  actually  feh  ashamed  of  his  own  oomparattvely  hnrnblb 
pedigree.  His  more  coarse  and  yulgar  relatives  laughed  at  this  assmnp^ 
tion  of  consequence,  although  secretly  envy  in  <:  his  distinction  of  positioily 
and  prophesied  that  his  |mde  would  have  a  fall  one  da^  when  he  was  not 
expecting  It.  Christina  grew  sick  at  heart ;  the  eivilhng  of  her  own  re- 
lations, the  haughtiness  and  rudeness  of  her  new  connexions,  and  the  com- 
plete estrangement  of  her  son,  preyed  upon  her  spirits  and  undermined 
her  health.  For  a  few  years  she  struggled  on,  making  excursions  from 
time  to  time,  or  paying  visits  to  diiferent  people  of  her  own  set;  but  no 
change  of  home  scene  relieved  the  weight  on  her  heart,  and  from  syra* 
patby  and  condolence  she  shrank,  as  from  .the  emanations  of  m-eoncealed 
triumph,  like  a  sHgbt  dieath  put  on  a  sharp  sword,  and  thrust  into  tim 
hand  with  the  intention  that  the  edge  should  cut  throogh  and  wonnd. 
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In  tint  state  of  eooeealed  and  ornd  suffering,  Clmstina  happened  to 
•meet  with  an  old  schoolfellow,  the  friend  of  ber  infiucy.  Miss  Scott  had 
just  returned  from  the  Continent^  where  for  some  years  she  had  been  re- 
sident. Her  means  were  very  circtjmscriWd,  and  she  found  that  in  Paris 
there  was  some  resource  for  the  poor;  in  that  gay  town  she  was  not  looked 
down  upon  by  rich  acquaintance  and  relations;  there  she  could  enjoy  a 
little  relief  from  the  cares  which  are  entailed  by  indigent  circumstances. 
jSiie  could  even  give  lessons  in  an  accomplishment  which  had  been  the 
amusement  of  prosperous  da^s,  to  eke  ont  her  humble  means,  and  yet  not 
lose  oaste,  or  be  consideied  inadmissible  by  the  set  in  whieh  as  a  gentle- 
woman she  was  entitled  to  take  her  place.  In  telling  her  early  com- 
panion  her  reasons  for  prefemng  to  xetide  abroad,  she  all  at  once 
observed  : 

*'  But,  dear  Christina,  why  don't  you  make  a  start  over  to  Paris,  to 
cheer  you  up  ?  I  am  sure  it  would  do  you  good  ;  and  with  an  old  friend 
like  me  to  arrange  everything  for  you,  you  could  be  at  no  loss.  3Iakeup 
your  mind  and  accompany  me  there  in  a  fortnight,  and  leave  all  those 
silly  selfish  people  to  their  own  heartless  ways." 

It  was  the  fint  time  Hiss  Scott  had  ever  tooehed  upon  the  jarniiff 
•tring  of  poor  Christiiia's  heart,  and  she  started  on  findbg  that  her  kun 
and  cheerful  friend  had  known  so  well  to  read  what  was  passing  thsrs* 
She  shranl^  however,  from  the  idea  of  leaving  her  native  country  for  even 
a  short  space  of  time,  until  she  was  decided  to  do  so  by  finding  that  ber 
son,  his  wife  and  children — for  they  had  now  also  two  daughters — had 
gone  suddenly  off  to  the  Continent,  Mrs.  John  Douglas  deelaring  that 
her  health  required  change  of  scene  and  the  warm  climate  of  the  South  to 
restore  it.  Their  town  and  country  residences  were  advertised  to  be  let 
furnished  on  long  leases,  and  Christina,  thus  feeling  qmte  divorced  from 
the  shadowy  ties  which  had  hitherto  bound  her  to  oootiand,  afi;reed  to 
aooompany  Miss  Scott  to  PaiiS)  on  condition  that  her  friend  womd  msks 
her  bouse  a  home  as  long  as  she  continued  to  reside  abroad. 


IIL 

Established  in  handsome  apartments  in  Paris,  Ciiristina  soon  began 
to  feel  as  if  in  a  new  woild;  the  dond  which  had  bung  over  her  mind 
became  gradually  dissipated  by  the  brightness  and  himty  that  reigDsd 
around  her.  Her  judicious  friend,  Miss  Scott»  smoothed  all  difficoltiefl^ 
prevented  all  impositions,  and  her  liberal  jointure  of  fifteen  hundred  aycar 
more  than  supplied  the  luxuries  of  life,  and  gave  her  the  consequence 
which  everywhere  attends  the  possession  of  wealth. 

Although  past  forty,  Christina  was  still  a  very  pretty  woman,  and 
when  dressed  in  the  new  and  elegant  fashions  of  Paris,  her  quiet  deport- 
ment and  extreme  gentleness  of  manner  gave  ber  almost  the  appearonce 
of  youth.  The  improvement  in  her  looka  even  surprised  herself,  and  she 
ftlt  a  glow  of  irrepressible  pleasure  when  she  gazed  in  the  mirror  and  saw 
the  change  from  the  pale,  depressed,  worn-out,  old-fiubioned  image  it 
presented  on  her  arrival,  to  the  still  lovely  and  refined-lookmg  figure  now 
reflected  in  it.  There  are  feelings  of  which  no  one  can  ever  be  entirely 
devoid,  so  it  is  not  surprising  that  poor  Christina  should  feel  soothed  and 
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gratified  by  the  eonTiction  that  the  mother  of  John  Douglas  stood  quite 
OD  a  level  ia  eztenial  advantages  with  his  conceited  fine-lady  wife  and 
her  haughty  connezioiu^  who  had  so  studiously  sought  to  make  her  feel 
herself  their  inferior  In  every thini^.  She  had  always  had  a  great  talent 
for  music,  and  in  her  earlier  aod  happier  days  used  to  sing  with  infinite 
pathos  and  expression;  this  taste  was  now  a  source  of  extreme  enjoyment, 
and  she  became  not  only  an  assiduous  attendant  on  all  public  amusements 
of  the  kind,  but  had  private  concerts  at  her  own  house,  although  never 
flKhibitiog  personally.  Miss  Scott's  distinction  as  an  excellent  piatmU 
bad  {nought  her  into  aeqaamtanee  with  all  the  imuMial  world  of  Fi^i, 
and  thus  enabled  her  to  assemble  aHiktei  of  fini-rate  talent,  as  well  aa 
private  performers  of  superuHT  merit.  Christina's  unaffected  manners,  and 
loDg  habit  of  presiding  orer  a  large  establishment,  combined  to  make  her 
receive  with  peculiar  grace,  and  rendered  her  an  immense  favourite  with 
her  forei^  guests;  in  this  manner  she  became  the  centre  of  a  delightfiol 
circle  of  gratified  friends  and  ndmirino:  aoqimintances. 

Amoii^  many  professional  niiisiciaiis  who  ciubellished  her  soirees 
mustcales  with  their  superior  talents  was  Ascanio  Sau  Isedora,  a  young 
Italian  of  a  noble  but  imjioverished  Sicilian  family.  He  had  come  to 
Paris  iu  liope  that  his  splendid  voice  would  enable  him  to  make  his  way 
ia  the  world  as  a  public  performer,  and  ensure  him  independence  in  after 
fife;  but  he  was  unknown  and  friendless,  and  found  the  path  of  musical 
diitinction  crowded  with  eager  and  able  competitors,  supported  by  high 
and  powerful  patronage.  For  present  support  he  took  to  teaching,  and 
in  that  way  became  acquainted  with  Miss  Scott,  who  presented  him  to 
Christina.  Her  kind  heart  melted  with  pity  when  she  understood  the 
difficult  position  in  which  he  was  placed,  and  her  attention  was  further 
fixed  by  his  vouth,  his  extreme  beauty,  and  those  attractive  and  in- 
sinuating  manners  with  which  Italians,  beyond  other  men,  are  so  emi- 
nently gifted.  But  with  all  those  remarkable  natural  endowments  Ascanio 
possessed  a  crafty  and  subtle  spirit,  and  from  the  moment  he  perceived 
the  extreme  and  absorbiog  interest  with  wluch  he  had  inspired  the 
snuable  and  wealthy  widow-^reputed  mueh  richer  than  she  zeally  waa^ 
be  determined  to  skain  efeiy  £uulty  to  possess  himself  of  independence 
by  a  more  speedy  and  surer  route  than  by  waiting  ibr  and  watching  the 
procarious  smiles  of  fortune.  He  therefore  became  an  unfiuling  attendant 
at  her  musical  parties;  his  fine  bass  voice  was  tuned  to  tones  expressive 
of  love,  despondency,  and  despair ;  his  intensely  dark  eyes  followed 
Christina  as  the  leading-star  of  feeling,  hope,  and  life ;  and  so  com- 
pletely did  he  possess  himself  of  the  key  of  her  character  as  soon  to  raise 
in  that  gentle  and  pure  mind  a  host  of  thoughts  and  sensations  until  then 
uiifelt  and  unknown.  How  often  our  greatest  misfortunes  arise  from  the 
Vtry  best  feelings  of  our  nature  I  Whilst  indulging  in.  pity  for  the  poor 
and  friendless  youth — ^young  enough  to  be  her  son — she  aamttted  an  iop 
tsiest  absorbing  and  profound,  whidi  the  oonnmg  adrentnrar  knew  but 
too  well  to  turn  to  hu  own  account.  Having  no  real  sentiment  of  lore 
in  his  heart,  he  was  better  enabled  to  counterfeit  it ;  he  sighed,  sang, 
looked  pale  and  flushed  by  turns,  and  with  real  and  intense  jealousy  he 
watched  every  man  who  addressed  the  apparmt  object  of  his  worship. 
Sometimes  he  spoke  impassionedly  and  unguardedly,  as  if  hurried  away 
by  an  irrepressible  burst  of  feeling  j  at  other  times  he  sat  sunk  in  a  gloomy 
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silence,  expressive  of  ho^le«5s  dtspoiidency,  or  nbsciite  J  himself  from  the 
house,  until  Christina  becaoie  sick  with  anxiety  and  fear.    She  v*as  an 
object  of  caicuiatiou  to  many  more  thao  to  him,  and  to  soaie  mcu  of  a 
suitable  age  she  was  one  of  real  interest  and  preference  ;  but  ao  complefcdy 
did  the  crafty  Aacaoio  cootrive  to  absorb  her,  that  every  other  aspiraot 
to  her  favour  seemed  «tiier  inapid  or  pre«wptacMM»  Sbe  ktd  neter  Iwvd 
liefoM,  lier  young  heart  had  bmI  with  bo  sympathy  in  W'Qlcl«B4iiBfaUe 
luttband,  and  her  feeUngs  of  purity  and  duty  had  alwayi  haen  ioe  staif 
to  pemul  aahadow  of  preference  ieranyodftBriiMiiiieveBhad  the  manners 
of  her  eoontry  allawed  advance  tovrards  a  irniaan  so  surrounded  by  the 
halo  of  truth  and  innocence.    When  she  became  a  widow  her  affections 
continued  fixed  where  her  loveless  destiny  had  ori^^inallv  made  her  place 
them-— on  her  son — and  now  tlmt  be  had  tlirown  lier  far  and  forever  lioiu 
him,  no  wonder  that  she  admitted  compenssalion  in  the  apparently  hope- 
less devotion  of  the  attractive  and  gifted  being  with  whom  fate  had 
brought  her  in  contact.    It  is  said  that  "a  woman  who  heoitates  is  lost,  " 
and  so  it  proved  with  Christina,  although  in  a  different  sense  than  that  to 
which  the  saying  is  applied. 

Aieaoio  ioccMded  in  his  danng  enterprise*  and  aflnr  a  hm  asOHAs^ex- 
qniiite  acting  and  mancnuvring,  he  eanried  his  point,  andhncamo  the  hus- 
band of  the  yet  lovely  and  muthy  widow.  Tnne  flew  on,  and  Christina 
continued  sunk  in  a  dream  of  love,  the  more  deep  thai  it  was  delusive^ 
"What  cared  she  that  respectable  friends  and  acquaintances  withdrew  from 
her  society?  had  she  not  all  she  could  wish  in  the  devotion  of  fier  vonthful 
husband?  She  hsteued  to  the  exquisite  tones  of  his  deep  voice  witli  en- 
tranced attention,  she  gazed  with  [irofound  admiration  on  iiis  matchless 
beauty,  and  the  natural  loving  wealiueiS  of  her  nature  led  her  to  coiitlde 
in  the  most  uolinuted  manner  h^iself  and  her  affairs  to  his  guidance  and 
management.  From  this  unnatural  state  of  self-deception,  howevei^  she 
was  at  last  emeUy  nwahaned.  During  iha  jFtsn  of  her  wdowlieod  abe 
haJ  saved  from  her  Ubenl  joiatnie  abeni  ten  thousand  ponnds,  wUsh 
be  had  never  mentioned  to  her  eon,  intendtng  in  afier  lifii  to  hy  it  oat 
in  jadiciow  ptesents  to  his  younger  ehildfen. 

Ascanio  persuaded  her  to  raise  this  sum  ifOBa  the  Innds  whenedbe  hai 
placed  it,  and  permit  him  to  invest  it  an  a  more  proBtable  manner. 
Having  possessed  himself  of  the  money,  and  of  eterything  valuable  she 
had,  he  decamped  one  inoi  ning-  without  leaving  a  worti  of  intelHgeuce  as 
to  whcTc  lie  was  gone,  or  the  slit^htest  chie  as  to  his  future  intentions. 
Who  can  couceive  the  horror  and  amazement  of  tfiis  weaJc  and  contiJiiig 
woman  when  glie  iouud  herself  forsaken  by  tlie  man  she  had  so  entirely 
tmsted»  and  at  a  moment,  too^  when  even  heartless  hushauds  of^  er^ 
hihit  same  sympathy  with  Um  nuafe  aMMateastiag  of  wsfas-^-for  aha  ww 

r'a  ahontto  hacflone  n  oBOthar?  Horror ataack  and  feaaan^sha  hwhsd 
iflsaga  of  despair,  and  lor  a  long  tine  ooold  aaaioalj  sealiBe  hsr 
situation  to  herself  ;  ahe  felt  that  she  had  received  her  dnath  hlim,  thai 
her  heart  was  brekea«  and  that  although  her  end  might  not  be  imme- 
diate, yet  that  it  was  not  fiur  ofE  Nothing  remained  in  the  voiid  to  live 
for,  exeept  the  helpless  little  creature  to  whom  she  was  about  to  ^ive 
birth;  but  with  tiiat  idea  came  a  keen  pang  of  agony.  With  whom  could 
she  leave  tkm  lonely  scion  of  her  iU-etaixed  marriage? — 'who  would 
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charge  themselves  with  this  evidence  of  her  disreputable  infatuation? 

money  tliat  would  have  rendered  tlte  unhappy  child  iudepeiideut 
m  fOB9  with  ita  wortblaii  Mm^^-^f^Mme  flight  Am  »ov  perceiTed  had 
Iweo  precipitated  by  Iwr  avowed  iatootioA  of  ita  ajpflicamn-^-ml  Ika 
penpectiTe  of  bar  ja&Bfc*a  life  waa  all  potetty  and  dacbiieBfe  BtMmlf 
a  light  glanced  across  her  mind :  in  the  hope  of  surviving  its  hirth  tie 
Meluafl^  abe  would  insure  her  li£e,  and  fay  the  tacrifice  of  two-thirds 
of  her  iocome  aeecisa  its  fokve  independence.  This  idea,  revived  her 
energies ;  there  was  somediing  yet  to  bind  her  to  existence — at  least, 
till  lier  child  grew  up — a  powerful  motive  to  induce  her  to  save  her 
health  and  strength  to  the  utmost ;  then  when  the  little  oue  no  longer 
required  her  maternal  care  to  wateh  over  the  perils  of  infancy,  let  her 
prepare  herself  to  die ;  ior  of  what  use  could  the  countenance  of  a  pooTf 
weak,  flmng  creature  like  her  he  in  after  life  to  tliis  poor  child  ?  ilow 
hsd  ber  care  thriven  with  her  acn  to  whom  she  htd  dedlcaitad  fatr  yovfth 
sod  heart?  Since  her  aeoood  mandage  he  had  conplefeely  east  her  tS, 
swesriog  that  he  would  neier  aee  her  again*  or  hold  any  inlktt  oom- 
muDiesition  with  her  j  bat  when  she  was  dying,  she  trusted  he  mighil 
hear  her  praryer,aBd  grwit  protection  to  the  nelptesaone  she  was  leaving. 
Soiiieticnes  there  arose  in  her  dreary  mind  a  mournful  hope  that  the 
Almighty,  in  his  infinite  wisdom,  mig-lit  see  it  good  to  take  them  both 
hence  when  the  eventful  inoruent  came  ;  then  John  would  have  her 
J OHjtiHe,  the  world  would  go  on  as  usual,  she  would  soou  be  forgotten, 
aud  occasion  uo  more  feelings  oi  auy  kind  either  of  s^rief  or  angler.  This, 
however,  was  not  to  be;  Christina  not  only  lived  to  give  birth  to  a 
daughter,  but  to  make,  in  apparently  restosed  health,  her  proposed  sacii- 
fioe  m  Older  to  epsara  tfie  future  iadepsndeoee  of  herehilo.  IGsf  Soott, 
new  rich  by  an  inbsantanoe,  attended  her  thiM^ghont  her  eonfineneiift 
lith  devoted  interest  and  kindness,  trying  aU  the  could  to  soothe  and 
mtoin  her ;  but  GhnstinA  had  a  feeling  of  insurmountable  repugamee 
to  reoeiriiig  the  attentions  of  this  constant  Iriend,  mh»  had  Mgoed 
strongly — perhaps  too  warmly — with  her  against  her  marriage  with 
Ascanio,  and  she  wished  to  teave  Paris,  the  scene  of  her  short-lived  happi- 
ness aiid  everjastin<^^  disgrace.  Yet  for  two  years  longer  she  hni^-ered  oa 
in  France,  in  the  vague  and  scarcely-allowed  liope  that  the  father  would 
ittum  and  receive  hig  child,  to  shelter  and  protect  her  when  her  mother 
was  no  more ;  hut  asi  no  Ascanio  ever  returned,  tlie  drooping  Chnsdna 
islt  that  it  was  a  saned  duty  to  try  and  intsnat  eome  m»  m  die  insiD* 
C0Bty  hebless  ereatme  whom  ehe  Mt  sure  she  MSt  aoea  leave  behind  hsr 
in  a  woill  of  wickedness  and  eomw.  Hers  was  a  truly  maternal  nature^ 
and  rousing  all  the  energy  left  in  her  clouded  intellect  and  brokoi  hearti 
she  determined  to  return  to  Scotland  and  throw  herself  upon  the  many 
of  her  eldest  flistei^  Mrs.  Macintosh — the  oidy  one  of  her  leUtivee  now- 
remaining  there— and  to  whom  she  had  always  been  the  most  attached. 
Mrs.  Macintosh  was  the  mother  ol  grown-up  daughters,  and  Cluistina 
had  ever  proved  herself  the  kiudest  of  aunts  before  her  unfortunate 
beeond  marriage  had  given  this  respectable,  but  common-place,  family 
just  cau!>e  for  displeasure,  and  consequently  interrupted  all  hindly  cqq»- 
^■MUBcatiaQ.  The^  were  coarse;  people,  it  is  true,  but  eoarse  people  had 
HMiaifli  mm  heait  tha»  le^ed  ones,  as  she  had  Imd  in  Imt  0p»  md 
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daughter-in-law*8  case,  so  she  decided  to  throxv  herself  on  their  mercy, 
as  her  strongest  and  almost  only  liope.  She  therefore  sat  down  to 
write,  and,  after  many  efforts,  succeeded  io  composing  the  following 
letter,  which  she  despatched  accordingly,  when  she  convinced  herself  that 
she  had  said  all  that  sha  felt  it  was  proper  and  right  to  my : 

Do  not,  my  dearest  Barbara,  throw  my  letter  aside  upon  seeiog  the 
ngnature^  but  lead,  with  some  feeling  of  early  years,  the  few  words  ad- 
dreised  to  yoa  by  a  sister  who  will  not  be  loog  in  the  world  to  offend  or 
trouble  any  one*    I  am  dying,  dear  Barbara;  I  know  I  am — not  by  any 

declared  distemper,  but  by  some  slow  consuminfj;  cause  by  which  I  feel 
myself  gradually  but  certainly  sinking.    Had  I  no  one  to  think  of  but 
myself,  this  conviction  would  be  anything  but  unwelcome  ;  but  I  sliniik 
with  horror  from  the  thought  wiien  I  gaze  on  my  poor  child — for  1  aiu 
again  a  mother,  Barbara,  the  mother  of  a  daughter.    The  father  forsocdL 
me  just  before  her  birth,  taking  with  him  ofory thing  of  valve  I  possessed, 
and  the  money  which  I  intended  to  have  been  a  portion  for  this  helj^less 
infant ;  but  it  was  only  a  just  retribution  for  my  weakness  and  folly.  I 
foit  it  then,  I  feel  it  now  ;  you  cannot  say  so  more  strongly,  and  con- 
demn me  more  decidedly,  than  I  do  myself.    My  life  all  throughout  has 
been  one  of  great  and  unpardonable  weakness,  tbonj^b,  except  in  this  last 
unexampled  act  of  infatuation,  I  always  sought  and  prayed  to  do  what  was 
right ;  but  I  do  not  seek  to  excuse  myself  by  saying  that  the  error  has 
been  in  my  head,  not  my  heart;  that  alone  remains  to  be  my  excuse  belore 
the  great  tribunal  where  we  must  all  at  last  appear.    Hear  me,  then,  my 
dear  sister ;  by  a  great  sacrifioa  of  present  advantages  I  have  seeored  an 
independence  for  my  poor  little  gnl,  and  I  shoold  like  to  leave  her  m 
hands  that,  for  her  mother^s  sake,  will  watch  over  her  infant  years.  I 
am  therefore  anxious  to  retam  to  Scotland  once  more,  in  order  to  end 
my  days  beside  you;  to  settle  in  some  country  place  where  I  shall  be 
near  you,  and  arrange  what  is  best  to  be  done  for  the  little  delicate  being 
I  must  leave  so  soon.    I  cannot  hope  tor  anything  from  my  son  now  so 
far  away,  and  so  completely  estrann^ed  from  me  and  mine,  and  whose  last 
communication  was  ot  a  nature  to  pvevent  all  application  to  bini  for  pro- 
tection for  his  sister,  except,  perhaps,  at  a  moment  when  no  unkiad 
answer  can  agitate  me  more.   Write  to  me  soon,  then,  deareat  Barbara, 
for  no  time  is  to  be  lost  in  settling,  as  for  as  I  oan,  what  remuns  for  me 
to  do  in  the  world  I  feel  vanishing  before  me;  and  whether  your  answer 
comes  in  kindness  or  displeasore,  believe  me  ever  your  affectionate  sister, 

CBmaxuiA  San  Isedoba." 

An  answer  came  in  due  course,  honest,  kind,  and  comforting ;  in 
which  no  reproach  was  made  about  the  past,  but  invitiD-i;  Clirlstiua  to 
come  and  join  the  family  at  tlieir  little  country  residence  ou  the  banks 
of  the  Tay,  near  Dunkeld,  where  they  had  just  gone  to  ^nd  the 
summer,  and  where  Mr.  Maontosh,  who  was  a  Writer  to  tlie  Signet  in 
Edinbn^h,  joined  the  circle  from  time  to  time  when  his  profession 
allowed  him  sufficient  leisure.  With  the  least  possible  delay  Christina 
prepared  to  leave  France,  and,  with  her  darling  m  her  arms,  bade  adieu 
to  that  ckty  wheie  she  had  lived  through  such  varieties  of  happiness  and 
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misery.  Her  faithful  friend,  Miss  Scott,  attended  upon  her  to  the  las^ 
and  with  eyes  swimming  in  tears,  marked  in  her  own  mind  the  difference 
in  the  pale,  mekufiholyt  atteiraatod,  but  elegant  form  before  be?^  firom  tho 
lofely,  altantetive^  and  conficliDgf  woman  ine  bad  felt  lo  mond  of  pceseat- 

mg  to  the  gay  and  sparkling  circle  wbich  had  80  eagerly  welcomed  her. 
Deeply  did  this  faithful  friend  regret  in  her  secret  thoaghte  the  well- 
meant  counsel  she  had  so  heedlessly  given  her  early  companion,  to  induce 
lier  to  cast  her  cnrcs  upon  the  world,  and  seek  in  a  foreign  land  an  alle- 
fiation  for  the  disappointments  of  domestic  life.  That  Christina  should 
have  married  again,  she  thought,  would  liavc  not  only  been  right,  but,  in 
her  situation,  very  desirable  j  yet  the  intatuatiou  tiiat  had  induced  her  to 
throw  herself  so  foolishly  away  upon  a  young  penailess  adventurer,  IGfla 
Soott^a  maeeuline  good  sense  could  never  fully  comprehend,  so  difficult  it 
ii  to  understand  the  secret  springs  which  actuate  the  mind  and  feelings 
of  another.  Thus,  whilst  she  loved  her  old  friend  deeply,  and  admired 
lier  greatly,  yet  at  the  bottom  of  her  heart  she  felt  a  pity  bordering  on 
contempt  for  that  feebleness  of  spirit  that  had  led  her  first  to  act  so  im- 
pradenUy,  and  then  to  sink  so  entirely  under  the  consequences  of  her  in- 
fatuation. While  she  kissed  the  tiny  little  infant  she  took  from  its 
mother's  arms  when  bidding  her  farewell,  a  feeling  of  deep  depression 
came  over  her — a  foreboding  fear  that,  in  the  cold  clime  of  tiie  xiorth, 
and  in  the  prejudioea  of  her  coarse  ^agh  respectable  rdatives,  she 
night  not  meet  with  the  tender  care  and  delicate  attention  necessary  to 
isar  to  a  happy  future  a  plant  whi(^,  from  its  singular  precocity  and 
premature  sensibility,  appeared  to  g^ve  the  promise  of  those  acute  feelings 
and  brilliant  talents  often  so  perilous  to  the  possessor,  even  in  the  walk 
of  life  the  most  sheltered  from  the  dan  gers  and  storms  of  the  world* 

The  carriage  at  last  drove  and  the  broken-hearted  and  humiliated 
woman  rolled  along  the  gay  and  busy  streets  of  Paris,  utterly  unconscious 
of  everything  but  the  caresses  of  the  little  creature  on  her  knee — now 
rather  more  than  two  years  old — and  who,  with  her  large  eyes  fixed  on. 
bsr  motber^a  fSuse,  kept  kissing  away  the  streaming  tears  that  rolled  over 
the  palHd  and  auidLea  cheek,  aa  if  with  the  inatmctive  perception  that 
«ith  hersdf  alone  lay  the  balm  for  the  aonow  which  caused  them  to 
flow. 
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Br  I&AnciB  Jacoz» 

**N0T   AT  IIOH£." 

To  report  yourself,  by  the  lips  of  a  servant,  Not  at  Home,  whenever, 
being  at  home,  you  don*t  care  to  be  seen,  is  conveiitionally  accepted  as 
the  commonest,  if  not  the  whitest,  of  white  lies.  What  the  do^ee  of 
wbitciKjjS  may  be,  or  indeed  wliellitir  so  innocent  aod  symbolical  a  colour 
can  properly  be  predicated  at  all  of  80  ugly  a  monosyllable  as  the  word 
fie^  is  a  vexed  question.  No  qnestian,  p«iiiaps,  is  mora  vexed  in  the  mtj" 
dt^  casuistry  of  everybody's  conveotionafisin*  To  deal  with  il  casuisbe- 
ally,  with  a  view  to  its  definite  solntioni  is  far  firom  our  present  intention. 
In  traating  of  it  at  all,  we  do  so,  not  on  ediical  groonoi^  or  itbik  a  eleir 
moral  purpose,  but  merely  as  affording  scope  for  a  peiiiaps  suggestive 
and  at  any  rate  recreative,  series  of  literary  illustrations.  At  the  same 
time,  the  ethical  element  will,  necessarily,  be  involved  throughout— if  U 
do  not,  indeed,  constitute  the  one  sole  uuderljing  point  of  interest. 

Had  a  man  like  Martin  Luther  been  asked  whether  it  was  allowable 
for  a  householder  to  "  deny  himself"  to  unwelcome  visitors,  what  may  we 
presume  would  have  been  his  repl^  ?  Thousands  of  good  people  mU 
probably,  with  one  accord,  and  without  a  moment's  deliberation,  cry 
shame  on  jon  for  making  a  query  of  it  at  all :  Luther,  they  will  teu 
jon,  wonld  have  seonted  with  vehemence  of  indignation,  the  bare  notion 
of  any  sneh  baie&ced  lying.  But  we  are  far  from  sme  of  that.  Tms^ 
we  may  not  have  Luther's  opinion  on  that  particular  species  of  home- 
made white  lying.  Bat  we  know  that  Dr*  Henning  once  proposed  tlus 
question  to  him  :  "  If  T  bad  amassed  money  and  wished  to  keep  it,  and  a 
man  came  and  asked  me  to  lend  him  some,  might  I  with  a  good  con- 
science say  to  him:  *I  have  no  money'?"  "Yes,"  replied  Luther, 
*'yuu  may  Jo  so  with  a  perfectly  good  coMscitMice  ;  for  all  it  means  is — I 
have  no  money  I  wish  to  part  with."*  All  it  means  is — a  most  con- 
venient and  comprehensive  formula,  plastic  and  elastic  exceedingly,  the 
application  of  which  to  the  denials  that  moming-caUers  are  so  iainiUar 
witbal  u  too  obvions  to  need  any  process  of  proof. 

In  treating  as  a  popular  fallacy  the  maxim  that  the  poor  copy  the  vices 
of  the  rich — the  force  of  example  is  so  great" — Charles  Lamb  mentioofl^ 
as  something  quite  exceptional,  his  knowledge  of  a  lady  who  was  80 
scrupulous  on  this  head,  that  she  would  put  up  with  the  calls  of  the  most 
impertinent  visitor,  rather  than  let  her  servant  say  she  was  not  at  home, 
for  fear  of  teaching  her  maid  to  tell  an  untruth  ;  and  this  in  the  very 
face  of  the  fact,  which  she  knew  well  enough,  tliat  the  wench  was  one 
of  the  greatest  liars  upon  the  earth  without  teaching'  ;  so  much  so,  that 
her  mistress  never  heard  two  consecutive  worii:i  of  tiutk  from  her  in  her 
life. 

•  liidiiedeai,  M. 
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But  nature  nniBt  ga  tat  mtjilSaiag :  example  must  be  mryiiimg.  This 
Har  in  grain,  who  neT«r  0|ieQedher  mouth  without  a  lie,  must  be  guarded 

R^inst  a  remote  inference,  which  she  (pretty  casuist !)  might  possibly 
draw  from  a  form  of  words- — literally  false,  but  easetitiall//  deceiving  no 
one— -that  under  some  circumstances  a  fib  might  not  be  so  exceedingly 
tinfiil — a  fiction,  too,  not  at  all  in  her  own  way,  or  one  that  she  could 
be  suspected  of  adoj^tiug,  for  few  servaut-maids  care  to  be  denied  to 

No  sodi  pleMMsl  topliistfy  woidd  Iisto  impogod  on  00  maoh  itonier  a 
moralist,  and  less  ■ttraotifo  an  esnyiit,  as  Samuel  Johnaoii.  yfhm 
Boswell  first  had  the  privilege  ol  inspecting  the  Dootort  foomt  in  Inner 
Temple-Uoe,  his  chief  interest  naturally  was  in  the  two  garrets  over  hia 

ebambers,  which  contained  his  library — a  dusty  and  confused  heap  o£ 
books.  The  place,  to  Boswell  at  least,  seemed  very  hivourable  to  retire- 
ment and  meditation  ;  and  Johnson  told  him  that  he  went  np  thither 
T^'ithout  mentioning  it  to  fas  servant,  when  he  wanted  to  study  secure 
from  interruption,  fur  lie  would  not  allow  his  servant  to  say  he  wa?  not  at 
lume  when  ne  really  was.  "A  semnt*!  itriofe  regard  rar  imtfa,"  said 
W,  ^nrait  be  weakened  by  nidi  a  practice.  A  pfilosopher  ma^  know 
that  it  is  merely  a  fonn  <»  denial,  but  ftw  servanti  are  such  mee  di^ 
tinginiben.  If  I  accustom  a  servant  te  tell  a  lie  for  me,  ham  I  not 
reason  to  apprehend  that  he  will  tell  many  lies  for  himself  f^f 

Austere  moralist  as  Moli^re^s  Alceste  may  be^  e?ea  be  can  eiwIiiBi 
flgiuaflt  Celimene*s  too  facile  aoceasibilityy 

Quoi !  vous  ne  pouvcz  pas,  un  seul  momcut  de  tous, 
Vous  r6soudre  k  souffrir  de  n*etre  pas  chez  vous  r{ 

Am  I  a  liar  asks  David  Hume,  **  becaote  I  order  my  servant  to 
Mj  1  am  not  at  home  when  I  do  not  desire  to  see  company  ?"§  David 
only  put  the  question  as  an  absurdity,  to  point  his  argument  on  a  more 
serious  subject,  and  coupling  with  it  the  query,  Did  ever  one  make  it  a 
point  of  honour  to  fipeak  truth  to  children  or  madmen  ?  He  is  standing 
up  for  what  he  callB  an  innocent  dissimulation,  or  rather  simulatioUy 
mthout  which,  says  he,  it  is  impossible  to  pass  through  the  world. 

*'Tbe  Dokecf . .  ealled,'*  weiead  in  Byron't  Jouinal.^  "  I  hare  told 
dmn  forty  timei  tfaal|  except  to  half  a  doien  old  fud  specified  aoqiiaini* 
iofies,  I  am  invisible.  Hie  Giaed  if  a  good,  noblo,  ditoal  person ;  but  I 
am  eontent  to  think  so  at  a  distance,  and  so-— I  was  not  at  home."  The 
same  day's  diary  comprises  this  notieeable  entry:  Sharpe  called,  but 
was  not  let  in- — which  I  iegret."|| 

The  reader  of  tiwift's  Journal  must  needs  have  noted  the  extraordinary 
frequency  of  denials  therein  referred  to.  One  time  Swift  waits  on 
Harley,  and,  being  denied  by  the  porter,  I  suspected  every  word  lio 
mid,"  writes  Jonathan,  though  the  fellow  told  me  no  lie.  Of  ihie 
porter  it  was  that  Jack  Howe  told  Harley,  **  that  if  there  were  a  lowev 
phoe  in  hell  than  another^  it  was  reserved  for  his  porter,  who  tells  lies  so 
gnvely,  and  with  so  eivil  «  mannm."   Swift  denied  himself  wholesale 


*  Last  Essays  of  Elia,  Popular  JTaUsiOiss,  J^Ot  T. 

iBoswell's  Life  uf  Johnson.  %  Le  Misanthio^  ii.  3. 
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and  on  system,  "  Dr.  Raymond  called  often,  and  I  was  denied;  and  at 
last,  when  I  was  weary,  I  let  him  come  up,  and  asked  him,  without  con- 
sequence, *B[ow  Patrick  denied  me,  and  whether  he  had  the  art  oF  it? 
So  by  this  means  he  shall  be  used  to  have  me  denied  to  him,  otherwise 
he  would  be  a  plaguy  trouble  and  lilndrance  to  me."  Anon,  weeks 
later:  "  He  [Raymond]  is  gone,  and  will  save  Patrick  some  lies  in  a 
week :  Patrick  la  grown  admirable  at  it,  and  will  make  lut  fortune." 
M<mth8  later,  Harley's  mildly  mendaeious  janitor  is  thus  aUaded  to: 
His  fiimous  lying  porter  is  frllen  sick,  and  ihey  think  he  will  die :  I 
wish  I  had  all  my  half-crowns  again.  I  believe  I  have  told  you  he  it  an 
old  Scotch  fianatic,  and  the  damn'dest  liar  in  his  office  alive.  I  have  a 
mind  to  recommend  Patrick  to  sueceed  him  :  I  have  trained  him  up 
pretty  well."  Agfun:  "Cole  Reading's  father-in-law  liaa  been  two  or 
three  times  at  me.  .  .  .  He  knows  not  where  I  lodge,  for  I  told  hioi  I 
lived  in  the  country;  and  1  have  ordered  Patrick  to  deny  me  constantly 
to  him."  And  what  can  beat  the  folio wiogf  ? — "He  [Lord  ShelbumeJ 
desires  that  he  may  nai  be  denied  wfaeo  ne  oomea  to  see  me,  whi^  I 
jnromued,  hui  vnU  not  perform/* 

Patrick  being  packed  off,  Swift  gets  a  new  man,  who  hardly  answen 
the  pnrpose.  "  borne  puppies  have  found  me  out,  and  my  man  is  not 
such  an  artist  as  Patrick  m  denying  me."  Three  weeks  later:  "My 
present  man  has  not  yet  learned  Ins  lesson  of  denying  me  discreetly." 
Six  weeks  later  :  "  My  present  servant  has  not  yet  his  lesson  perfect  of 
denying  me."  But  courage/  Some  three  months  after  that  we  read: 
"My  man  begins  to  lie  pretty  well.  My  man  knows  all  I  will  see,  and 
deoi^  me  to  everybody  else."*  This  is  the  Swift  in  whose  Houyhnhnm- 
land  ne?er  the  meanest  servant  tells  a  fib. 

Richardson  makes  it  a  distinctive  diaracteristtc  of  his  ehewtSer  safu 
reproche  that  he  would  have  no  fibbing  done  for  him  by  those  of  liis 
household.  His  Sir  Charles  Grandison  is  depicted  as  the  one  man  in  tips 
world  who  is  remarkable  for  his  truth,  while  yet  unquestionably  polite. 
Sir  Charles  censures  not  others  for  complying  with  fashions  established 
by  custom;  but  he  gives  not  in  to  them.  "He  never  perverts  the 
meaning  of  words.  He  never,  for  instance,  suffers  his  servants  to  deny 
him,  when  he  is  at  home.  If  he  is  busy,  he  just  finds  time  to  say  he  is, 
to  unexpected  visitors ;  and  if  they  will  stay,  he  turns  them  over  to  his 
sisters,  to  Br.  Bardet^  to  Emily,  till  he  can  attend  them."| 

Richardson's  great  contemporary,  rival,  and  literary  torment,  Hesiy 
Fielding,  abounds  in  allusions  to  domestic  deniah*  When  Panon  Adam% 
taking  too  literally  at  his  word  the  most  insincere  of  conntry  squifss, 
sends  to  him  to  borrow  three  half-nrovvns  for  travellini^  expenses,  his  mes- 
senger returns  with  the  information  (as  early  as  breakfast-time)  that  the 
gentleman  is  not  at  home.  Very  well,  is  the  simple  parson's  reply  r  but 
why,  child,  did  you  not  stay  till  his  return  ?  Go  back  again,  my  good 
boy,  and  wait  for  his  coming  home :  he  cannot  be  gone  far  .  .  .  and 
besides,  he  had  no  intention  to  go  jibroad ;  for  he  invited  na  to  spend 
this  day  and  to-morrow  at  hi»  house.  Therefore  go  back,  child^  and 
tarr^  till  his  return  home.— The  boy  departs  accoraingly,  but  ia  back 
again  with  great  expedition ;  bringing  an  aoeonnt  that  the  gentleman 

*  Swift's  Journal  to  Stella,  17U-12,  /xwtm. 

t  Histoiy  Qt  Sir  Charles  Gnmdison,  voL  iv.  let.  zzvL 
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18  gone  a  long  journey,  and  will  not  be  home  again  thia  month.  Panon 

Adams  is  greatly  confounded  at  this  message,  and  says  it  must  be  a 
sadden  accident,  as  the  sickness  or  death  of  a  relatioii,  or  some  such  un- 
foreseen misfortune.  But  Joseph  Andrews,  his  iellow-travelier,  has  had 
the  benefit  of  some  London  experience  in  the  servants'  hall,  and  has 
heard  "  the  gentlemen  of  our  cloth  in  Loudon  tell  many  such  stories  of 
their  masten."  So  that,  says  he,  when  the  boy  brought  the  message 
back  of  hia  matter  not  beio^  at  home,  I  presently  knew  what  xroM 
&Qow ;  for  whenever  a  man  of  fashion  does  not  eare  to  fnlfil  hia  promises, 
the  custom  is,  to  order  his  servants  that  he  will  never  be  at  home  to  the 
penon  so  |promised.  In  London  they  call  it  dejiying  him.  I  have 
myself  denied  Sir  Thomas  Booby  above  an  hundred  times;  and  when 
the  man  hath  danced  attendance  for  abo\it  a  month,  or  sometimes  longer, 
he  is  acquainted  in  the  end,  that  the  gentleman  is  gone  out  of  town,  and 
could  do  nothing"  in  the  business.'*  "  Good  Lord,"  cries  Adams,  "  what 
wickedness  is  tiiere  iu  tlie  Ciuistiau  world  i  I  profess  almost  etjual  to 
what  I  have  read  of  the  heathens.*'*  Even  heathen  Fulvia,  by  the  way, 
mfien  Jonson'a  Roman  tragedy,  does  not  go  the  length  of  detii/iny  her 
{menee  in  the  honse,  when  she  declines  to  be  seen  : 

Sinah,  if  Qnintos  Gaiiiu  come. 
I  am  not  in  fit  mood ;  I  keep  my  chamber: 
Give  warning  so  without.! 

She  keeps  her  chamber ;  but,  loose-living  heathen  though  she  be^  is  above 

instructing  her  man  to  utter  a  glib  mendacious  Not  at  liome. 

Ag^ain,  in  another  of  Fielding-*'?  novels,  we  have  Amelia  hurrying  with 
the  utmost  impatience  to  .Mrs.  James's  house,  on  receiving  a  message 
from  that  lady,  announcing  her  arrival  in  town — and  exulting*  with  the 
thoughts  of  presently  seeing  her  beloved  friend :  but  how  disappointed 
and  perplexed  when  *^  she  was  answered  at  the  door  that  the  lady  was  not 
it  home**— having  "  no  iospidon  that  Mrs.  James  was  really  at  home^ 
snd,  as  the  phrase  is,  was  denied."}  Amelia's  husband,  about  the  same 
time,  meets  with  a  like  experience  at  the  door  of  his  good  friend  the 
colonel.  Not  heariog  from  the  latter  for  some  days,  Booth  is  uneasy ; 
and  his  uneasiness  is  further  increased  on  finding  that  his  friend  refused 
to  see  him  :  for  he  hiad  paid  the  colonel  a  visit  at  nine  iu  the  morning, 
tod  was  told  he  was  not  stirring:; ;  and  at  his  return  back  an  hour  after- 
irards,  the  servant  said  his  master  was  gone  oat  :  of  which  Booth  was 
certain  of  the  falsehood  j  for  he  had,  during  that  whole  hour,  walked 
hsckwards  and  forwards  within  sight  of  the  colonel's  door,  and  must  have 
Men  him  if  he  had  gone  out  witSin  that  tinie."§  Subsequent  essays  to 
efieet  an  interview  are  equally  vain:  the  colonel  is  as  inaccessible  aa 
the  best  defended  fortress,  and  it  is  as  impossible  for  Booth  to  pass  beyond 
his  entry,  as  the  Spaniards  found  it  to  take  Gibraltar.  He  receives 
again  the  usual  answers;  first,  that  the  colonel  is  not  stirrinp^,  and  an 
hour  after  that  he  is  g;one  out.  And  the  porter's  brusque  demeanour  oc- 
casions the  redection  that  the  porter  at  a  g^reat  man's  duor  is  a  kind  of 
thermometer,  by  which  you  may  discover  the  warmtii  or  colduess  of  his 
laaster^s  friendship. || 

*  Adventures  of  Joseph  Andrews,  book  il  ch.  zviL 

t  Catiline,  Act  IL  8&  1.  t  Amelia,  ToL  iL  ch.  vi. 

i  Uud.,  Gh.  viiL  ](  Ibid.,  book  t.  ch.  i. 
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Ay  hen  Duke  Orsino  is  Koring-  Olivia  w\th  liis  fruitle^is  smt,  '*  Go  yOOf 
jyialvolio,"  the  hdy  bids  the  steward ;  "  ii  it  be  a  suit  from  the  count,  I 
sn^  ^^ick,  or  not  at  home;  what  you  will,  to  dismiss  iL*'*  Caiitklat 
complaius  to  Eraste,  in  MoHere's  com6die-baUet» 

Hals  de  Tons  reiuxnxtier  il  n'est  pas  \3am  (agg^. 

Car  vous  dormez  toiijoiirs,  ou  voiis  etes  en  ville  : 
Au  moinSj  messieurs  tos  gens  me  Tassureiit  aiusLf 

Galopin  toemB  Im  mistreas's  displMsnie  by  talUiig  GBindiie  dM  was  sfc 
llome— '**  Diftntre  soit  1«  petit  yilain  1  Je  vous  apprendrai  bimi  4  finvB 
roB  reponaea  de  vous-m^roe."   Whereupon  the  petit  Tilam  propoaeB  to 

mend  matters  by  "  Je  vais  lui  dire,  madame,  que  vous  voulez  6tre 
sortie.";*:  In  a  subsequrnt  scene  he  denies  her  to  a  welcome  guest. 
"When  Don  Juan*8  dunninf:;  creditor,  Monsieur  Dimanche,  is  announced 
by  a  valet,  the  latter  is  reproved  by  Sganarelle  for  not  denying  the  Don 
to  the  dun.  Why  didn't  you  say  the  JDou  was  not  at  home  ?  The  valet 
vepHea  that  be  bad  tried  tbat  game  neariy  an  boor  aeo^'  II  y  a  troia 
qmati  d'heure  que  je  le  lai  dia maia  U  ne  Taut  pas  le  oroire,  efc  aM 
aaaia  liUdedana  pour  atteiidre."§  Dtmaticlie  will  take  no  deniaL  So 
therein  the  anteHshamfaer  he  aits,  and  will  sit — sedet^  fBternumque  sedebit 
infelix  Dimanche,  mitil  al  kaat  the  Don  wUl  Tonehmfia  tiie  dun  a  hearing 
and  a  sottlcment. 

Peter  Pindar  has  a  story  of  William  Penn  and  a  baiii^'  in  disguise, 
« dressed  like  a  gentlenaan  from  top  to  toe,"  who  boldly  knocked  at 
William's  door,  expecting  quick  adnuttance  to  be  sure — ^but  no  I" 

Will's  servant,  Nathan,  witii  a  straight-haur'd  bead, 

Unto  the  window  gravel][  stalk'd,  not  ran— 
**Ma.st€r  at  home?"  the  bailiff  sweetly  said. 

"  Thou  canst  not  speak  to  him,"  rephcd  the  man. 

"  What,"  qiiotli  tlie  bailiff,  "  won't  he  see  me  then  P" 
"  Nay,"  snuiiicd  Nathan,  "  let  it  not  thus  strike  thee  ; 

Enow,  tsbIj,  that  William  Penn 
Satk  seen  tiiee,  bat  be  doth  not  like  tbee.**)] 

When  Bantam,  in  Douglas  Jerrold's  best  (at  least,  most  successful) 
comedy,  rings  the  bell  to  seo  young  Norman  about  some  tightiug-cocks» 
and  is  told  by  the  servxuit  that  Sir  Gilbert  is  not  at  home, — I  say,** 
rejoins  Bantam,  **  Fyo  beard  people  say  trath  lives  in  a  well ;  if  so,  Td 
adriae  you  to  take  an  early  dip  in  the  boflket'^Y 

Miaa  Dimatable^  Mr.  Anthony  IVoUope'a  gnat  Oil  of  I^abanon  hofwaa^ 
eontribntea  a  new  reading,  of  an  amusing  land,  to  the  white  lie  in  ques- 
tion. To  one  very  undesirable  visitor  she  eoaphatioally  sapoiiB  herself 
to  be  at  home.  But  she  ingeniously  fibs  by  announcing-  a  companion  to 
be  with  her  whom  that  visitor  would  shake  in  his  shoes  to  meet.  Mr. 
Mofiat»  her  black  beast  of  a  aoitoi^  has  been  thrashed  in  public  by  frank 


•  Twelfth  Night,  Act  T.  Sc.  6. 
t  Les  Facheux,  Acte  III.  Sc.  2. 
Jm  Critique  de  I'Beale  deeEammea,  8e.  8. 

Le  Fcstin  de  Pierre,  Acte  IV.  Sc.  2. 
Peter  Pindar,  "Penn,  Nathan,  and  the  BaiUC" 
Time  Works  Wonders,  Act  Xi.  Sc.  l. 
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Gkeaham.  So,  when  Mr.  Moffat,  after  recruiting  himself  abroad,  tnmg 
up  again,  and  renews  his  suit  to  Miss  Dunstable,  that  clever  tactician 
md  genial  humorist  adopts  the  plaa  aforesaid,  of  not  denying  heiself, 
but  of  reporting  Mr..  Gresham  to  be  with  h^.  Mr.  Mo£fat  has  turned 
up  again,"  writes  the  langhiog  lady  to  Ffaak.  "  We  «11  thought  yoa 
had  fiaallf  flstinguislMd  him.  He  left  a  end  ihe  other  day,  ma  I  have 
toid  the  lervant  always  to  say  that  I  am  at  home,  and  that  joa  are  with 
me."*  That  Frank  (jietham  is  with  her  P  That  is  quite  enough  for 
Dfr.  Mofiat,  who  remembers  tntiis  et  {n  cute  Frank's  swashing  blow* 
Thank  you,  he'll  not  come  in  to-day :  he'll  call  again  some  other  time. 

There  13  a  story  toldf  of  Sir  Charles  J.  Napier,  that  while  he  was 
dining  one  day  with  his  family  In  hug-germugger  fashion,  in  a  house  that 
fvaa  ior  some  domestic  reason  out  of  order,  a  visitor  knocked  at  the  door, 
and  asked  to  see  him.  Not  at  home/'  said  the  servant,  obeying  oiden. 
''Wkj,**  answered  the  rode  ▼uitor,  saw  him  tiirough  the  window- 
Uindr*  Napier,  OTeriiearing  this,  put  his  head  out  at  the  door»  and 
mdf    I  tell  you,  sir,  I  am  not  at  home !" 

''Monsieur  Aurelly  est-il  an  k>gis»  Andr6  ?"  inquires  that  monsieiir'e 
one  privileged  visitor  ;  and  is  answered  by  Andr^,  "  Non,  monsieur,  pour 
personne;  mais  ce  n'est  poar  HMOsieur  %ue  je  dis  U  faui  ^joe 
?DU8  entrlez,  vou8."J 

Theodore  Hook  has  a  good  story,  in  one  of  his  best  fictions,  of  an 
unfortunate  denial,  in  the  instance  of  a  dinner-party  given  by  a  man« 
oeavring  mother,  Lady  Gorgon,  who,  last  season,  had  given  general 
iDstmelaoiis  tihat  she  was  te  he  never  at  home  to  a  certain  penniless 
Gsptain  Sheringham,  ThSa  season^  however,  has  turned  the  poor  offioer, 
who  would  have  made  so  ineligible  a  parti|  for  either  of  her  ladyship's 
dangfaten,  into  a  peer  of  the  nalm;  and  in  honour  of  that  peer  she  gets 
up  a  dinner-party,  to  which  he  accepts  an  invitation.  It  is  long  past  the 
dinner-hour,  however,  and  my  lord  comes  not.  After  dinner,  when  the 
butler  is  questioned  by  Lady  Gorgon  as  to  the  denials  he  has  given  to- 
day, that  functionary  can  remember  nobody,  besides  a  hungry  foreign 
baron,  except  "  that  Captain  Sheringham,  who  used  to  call  so  often  last 
year."  ^  Captain  Sherinefaam  1"  screams  her  ladyship ;  "  why,  Captain 
l%eringham  u  Lofd  Wevbrid^,  the  nobleman  for  wiiom  we  nave  been 
waiting;  meroy  on  ns,  what  did  jon  say  to  hun  F"  He  asked  me,  my 
htdy,  if  your  kdyship  was  at  home ;  indeed  he  was  a-eoming  right  in,  with- 
out asking  one  thing  or  another^  so  I  said  yon  was  out ;  and  he  asked  me  i£ 
I  was  sure,  for  he  was  come  here  to  dinner;  and  I  said  T  was  pure  your 
ladyship  was  not  at  home,  and  that  yon  did  not  dine  at  home;  and  then  he 
mack  a  sort  of  sniff  with  his  nose,  because  he  could  smell  the  dinner  quite 
plain  in  the  hall;  however,  I  persisted,  and  so  at  last  of  all  he  said,  says 
he,  my  lady,  *  That's  uncommon  odd,'  and  off  out  he  went  like  a  shot." 
"Why,  what  on  earth  could  induce  you  to  do  such  a  thing,  Stephen ?** 
seieams  her  Uidyship.— Why,  my  lady,"  answers  the  man,  your  ordess 
to  me  when  we  were  in  town  last  year  were-^m  your  ladyship  to  ms^ 
says  you^  *  If  ever  that  Captain  Sheringhan  oaUs  when  I  am  at  home^ 


*  Doctor  Thome,  ch.  xiiv. 

t  In  the  ContEoveniBl  Iietleiv  of  Hsmy  HsB^esdi,  Stotet  in  LUb  and 

Philosophy. 

X  BeaamaidMus,  Lea  Deux  Amis,  Acte  IV.  Sc.  1* 
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say  I  am  out ;  and  if  he  calls  when  I  am  out,  and  any  of  the  young- 
ladies  are  at  home,  say  they  are  out;  and  if  ever  he  calls  about  dinuer- 
titne,  as  he  sometimes  does,  never  let  him  in.*  So  I  did  as  I  was  bid,"* 
says  the  man,  gays  he.  Just  Gaiopiii  g  apology,  in  the  Criiique  delUcok 
des  Femme8. 

Vnim  Bailie  MacLuere,  in  Qalt'a  tale,  knoeka  at  the  naboVe  door-* 
barbg  oome  up  on  purpose  to  London  in  a  trader  from  LaiA— lihe 
flmikie  tella  him,  *<Maat6i!^a  not  at  home."  «<Bnt  I  kent,**  quoth 
oanoy  Scot,  ^*  what  not  at  home  means  in  the  morning  at  a  gentleman's 
4bor  in  London ;  so  I  said,  <  Very  weel*  as  I  hae  had  a  lang  walk,  I'll 
e'en  rest  mysel'  and  wait  till  ho  comes;*  and  wi'  that  I  plumpit  down  on 
one  of  the  mahog^anv  chairs  in  the  trance.  The  lad,  seeing-  that  I  waj 
na  to  be  jock  it,  upon  this  answered  roe,  by  saying  he  would  go  and 
inquire  if  his  master  would  be  at  home  to  me  ;"t  and  the  short  and 
long  of  it  is,  that  the  bailie  gets  at  last  an  audience  of  his  honourable 
friend. 

Lord  Tinaely  in  one  of  Sheridan  Zinowlea's  beat-known  pUya,  when 
undertaking  to  make  a  man  of  ftahion  of  the  newly  elevated  Eari  of 
Rodidale,  atmost  atarts  with  the  mdimenta  of  domeetie  deaial.  Enter 

man  Williams  with  the  annooneement^  "  A  gentleman  would  see  your 
lordship."  Sir,"  interrnpta  the  monitoriaL  arbiter,  ''whafa  thatT 
WiUiama  xepeata  hia  measage, 

A  gentleman  would  see  his  lordship. 

And  is  thus  caught  up  by  bis  master's  fashionable  guide,  philosopher,  and 
friend, 

How  know  jou,  sur,  hia  kndaifaqt  ia  at  honef 

Is  he  at  home  because  he  goea  not  ontP 

He's  not  at  home,  though  there  you  see  him,  aor. 

Unless  he  certify  that  he's  at  home ! 

Bring  up  the  name  of  the  gentleman,  and  then 

Tour  lord  will  know  if  he's  at  home  or  not 

[WmjAMB  jfoet  out 

Tour  man  was  porter  to  some  merclifinf's  door. 
Who  never  taujrht  him  bptter  lireedmg  thaa 
To  speak  the  vulgar  truth  1    Weil,  sir  ? 

Will,  Hismune, 

So  pleaae  your  lordship,  is  Markham. 
Tin*  Do  yoa  know 

The  thing? 

JEtoek,  Bight  wdl  1  1'  faith  a  hearty  fellow, 

Sou  to  a  worthy  tradesmao,  who  would  ao 

Great  things  with  Httle  means ;  so  enter*  d  him 
In  the  Temple.    A  crood  fellow,  on  my  life, 
Nought  smackmg  oi  his  stock. 
'  Tm.  Ton've  aaid  enough. 

His  lordship'a  not  at  home.  [WnuAXS  ^  otiiJ]  We 

do  not  go 
3j  hearts,  but  orders,  j: 


•  The  Parson's  Daughter,  toI.  ii.  ch.  L 

•f  The  Provost,  by  John  Gait,  ch.  viL 
I  The  Hunchback,  Act  IXL  Sc.  1. 
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When  Clive  Newcom%  roimrntng  from  Rome  to  Pall-mall,  called  at 

his  aunt's  in  Brynnstoue-square,  "  Mrs.  Hobson  was  from  home  ;  that  is, 
Thomas  liad  orders  not  to  admit  strangers  on  certaia  days,  or  before 
certaia  liours;  so  that  Aimt  iiojt»soQ  saw  Clive  without  being  seen  by  the 
young  man.*'* 

When  the  Duchess  of  Dumfries,  in  one  of  Mrs.  Gore^s  fashionable 
joovels,  embttrrasses  Sirs.  John  Watts  by  making  ber  wajr  mto  her  room, 
while  the  very  ezeeptionablo  Lord  Stohesleigh  is  lounging  there, — her 
Cifaee^  witii  a  raffled  air,  begins  pouring  forth  incoherent  apologies.  "  I 
have  really  your  pardon  to  ask,'*  she  says,  for  haviug  taken  the  liberty 
to  distrust  your  butler's  assertion,  that  you  were  *  not  at  home.*  Had 
he  said  *  engaged,'  I  would  not  have  ventured  to  intrude*  It  is  always 
better  to  give  the  riglit  consigne  on  such  occasions."t 

There  is  a  naif  entry  in  Thomas  Moore's  Diary,  one  day  that  his  wife 
was  ill,  and  himself  hipped  and  home-keeping.  "  While  I  was  at  dinner, 
Lord  Lansdowne  called ;  was  denied  to  him ;  but  he  asked  to  write  a 
note,  and  the  maid  was  showing  him  up^tmxs,  so  in  my  alarm  lest  ho 
thoold  surprise  Bess,  I  made  my  appearance^  and  brought  him  into  the 
Darlour,  where  the  little  tlungs  and  I  ware  in  the  very  thick  of  boiled 
beef  and  carrots."| 

What  a  pregnant  {Missage  that  is  in  the  life-history  of  the  Abb6 
Sieyes,  when,  on  his  delirious  death-hed,  a  foolish  fond  old  man,  fourscore 
and  upwards,  he  says  to  his  valet,  *'  If  M.  de  Robespierre  calls," — that 
sea-green  Incorruptible  having  been  turned  to  corruption  these  forty 
years  and  more — "  if  M.  de  Robespierre  calls,  tell  him  Vm  not  at  home." 
If  to  "  deny"  oneself  be  a  white  lie,— then,  with  a  H.  de  Robespiene 
at  one's  door,  the  whitenoss  surdy  becomes  a  very  positiTe  qusliij 
indeed ;  and,  to  pervert  or  paxody  the  slang  phiase,  no  man  ean  say 
Uaek's  the  white  of  thai  He. 

One  of  Judge  Haliburton's  piquant  people  defends  what  he  considers 
a  very  justifiable  piece  of  deception,  by  putting  it  into  the  same  class  with 
"what  we  conventionally  call  a  white  lie,  as  wo  desire  our  servants  to  say 
*not  at  home,'  when  we  do  not  find  it  convenient  to  see  our  friends.* 
An  objector  takes  Dr.  Johnson's  ground,  and  contends  that,  although  the 
custom  is  sanctioned  by  the  usage  of  society,  and  means  nothing  more 
than  that  we  are  not  at  home  to  visitors,  yet  servants  are  unsophistioatsd, 
and  understand  tlungs  liteially*  Fot  amiss  is  the  suggestion  §  that  it 
might  be  better  to  copy  the  French  in  this  matter.  They  say,  ^  Madame 
lie  revolt  pas  f  or,  Madame  n'est  pas  visible  ;**  which  is  at  oooe  traih- 
fill,  and  conveys  the  ioformatioa  that  is  required. 

Small  sympathy  has  modern  practice  with  the  principle  of  one  of  old 
time,  who  said  :  There  shall  no  deceitful  person  dwell  in  my  house :  he 
that  telieth  lies  shall  not  tarry  in  my  sight. 

But  these  are  not  lies,  modern  society  will  contend;  or,  if  lies,  such 
very  wiiite  ones  a^  to  bti  a  little  more  than  kin  to  tmth :  as  white  as 
vooU  as  white  as  a  lily  s  as  white  as  a  sheet ;  as  wMte  as  snow;  or  like 
ibe  moli^in  Meyerbeer's  opera,  JPtus  Man^  que  la  blanche  ff ermine. 

It  was  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  Sisen»  captain  of  the  host  of  Jabin, 


*  The  Neweomes,  ch.  zL  f       Diamood  and  the  Ftorl,  ch.  zxxvi. 

t  ]>laiy  oCThomis  MborSb  Kov.  6, 1818.       §  The  Season  Ticket,  ch.  vlL 
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Kiiif;  of  Canaan,  when,  a  refugee  in  the  tent  of  Heber  the  Keuite,  he 
bade  Jnel  stand  in  the  door  of  the  tent,  and  enjoined  upon  her  that 
should  any  mail  come  aud  inquire  ui  her,  and  say,  Is  there  anj  man 
here  ?  she  should  answer^  No. 

No  such  oonstnint  sapplief  moifffat  a  modern  denial..  But  modflm 
Jimialg  aM)  a§  we  liave  iaid»  imwoly  aUomd  to  be  wlute  Um  at  al^  much 
less  whity-brown  ones.  Thtj  bave  been  characteristically  dijansied  oC 
late  by  the  essayist  of  aU  esaayiata  on  Sooial  Subjects.  Tbia  mate  of 
his  method,  who  discusses  questions  of  casuistry  with  so  clear  an  eye  and 
so  light  a  touch,  referring  to  some  kinds  of  white  lies  which  are  so  very 
white  that  they  cannot  properly  be  considered  lies,  but  are  merely  con- 
ventional instances  of  language  employed  hy  society  in  a  secondary  aud 
not  in  a  literal  ^tuse — goest  on  to  a^stiii  that  not  eveu  a  iiishop  would 
aowa-daya  objaat  to  bia  fiaotmaa  saying  "  Not  borne*'  to  an  auomoon 
mtor;  and  that  if  die  wbole  Banch  of  Bisbepa  waae  to  fiilminate  ag^uut 
ik»  batmlcat  equivoque,  their  objeetuma  wmild  be  tveafted  aa  frimooa 
and  hypeicntiealL  The  obvioaa  aoawar  would  be  that  *  Net  at  home^' 
in  common  parlanee^  doea  not  mean  not  at  home,  but  sometbing  aUgbkly 
different.  No  one  who  un<!erstand8  En  owlish  takes  it  for  an  assertion  al 
to  the  bodily  presence  or  absence  of  the  ])crson  about  whom  it  is  era- 
ployedj  and  we  have  a  right  to  use  the  term  in  a  sense  which,  wliatever 
be  its  primitive  granunatieal  interpretation,  has  been  affixed  to  it  by  uni- 
versal and  recognised  custom.  If  the  world  had  agreed  that  henoe- 
ftrvard  giiaen  abonld  maan  Mael^  it  would  not  be  tim  iligbteBt  depactaaa 
ham  tnitb  to  eall  a  blade  eiow  peen.  Tbe  moat  ingenioua  eatuistiy 
weuld  not  be  able  OTen  to  find  a  peg  Oia  wbieb  to  hang  an  argument 
about  it.*'  Tbe  footman,  it  is  contended  by  the  essayist,*  neither  intenda 
.  to  deo^ve  nor  does  deceive  anybody,  and  his  mistress,  for  any^ing  one 
know%  may  be  looking  at  one  from  behind  tbe  diawing-ioom  cartaina* 


Space  accorded,  in  the  present  issue,  £or  another  o£  these  Zig-aag 
Papers;  be  the  theme  and  tiae  title, 

Literary  Society. 

Again  and  again  in  his  voluminous  writings  does  Mr.  de  Quincey 
enlarge  on  tiie  flat  and  unprofitable  character  of  merely  "literary 
society" — by  which  society  he  means  all  such  as,  having  no  strong  dis- 
tinction in  powers  of  thinking  or  in  native  force  of  character,  are  yet 
xaiaed  into  drclea  of  pretennon  and  mark,  by  the  fact  of  having  written 
a  book,  or  of  boldiog  a  notorious  conneadon  with  aome  department  ov 
other  of  the  periodical  presa.  No  society,  be  explicitly  afl&ma,  aflter  long 
and  varied  experience,  is  so  vapid  and  uninteresting  in  its  natural  quafity^ 
none  so  cheerless  and  petrific  in  ita  influence  upon  others.  Ordinary 
people,  in  such  compciny,  are  in  general,  he  observer,  repressed  from 
uttering  with  cordiality  the  natural  expression  of  their  own  rainds  or 
temperaments,  under  a  vague  feeling  of  some  peculiar  homage  due,  or  at 
leabL  customarily  paid,  to  these  lions  ;  such  people  are  uo  longer  at  their 


•  On  White  Lies  (1666). 
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081%' or  inflate*  o£  their  own  natanl  notions  in  their  own  natural  fre6«> 

^om ;  wliilst  indemnification  of  any  sort  is  least  of  all  to  be  looked  for 
from  the  literary  dons  who  liave  diffused  this  unpleasant  atmosphere  of 
constraint.  They  disable  others,  and  yet  do  nothing  themselves  to  fill 
up  the  void  they  have  created.  One  and  all—unless  by  accident  people 
of  unusual  originality,  power,  and  also  nerv^  so  as  to  be  able  without 
tMoidatkm  to  ftee  the  ttpeotatuniB  of  mei^--the  fiterary  dass  labour 
under  two  oppottto  difqaaHfiootiont  for  ft  good  tooo  of  ooMMMttkm; 
thay  we  eyiber  moiled  hy  the  Tioea  of  nworye»  and  of  aier  nonomoiinwi 
directed  npon  themselves — this  is  one  extreme  ;  or,  where  ■iMilinew  of 
mind  has  prevented  this^  bejpood  otfaen  of  equal  or  infierior  poweiv  tlurf 
are  apt  to  be  desperately  common-place.  "  Another  mode  of  reserye 
arises  \Mth  some  literary  men,  who  believe  themselves  to  be  in  possession 
of  novel  ideas.  Cordiality  of  communication,  or  ardour  of  dispute,  might 
betray  them  into  a  revelation  of  those  golden  thoughts,  sometimes  into  a 
necessity  of  reveahug  them,  since,  without  such  aid,  it  might  be  impos- 
mUo  to  ntiotani  iMn  in  tbe  diMaioD.  On  thia  principle  it  woe  a 
prindpJe  of  delibenite  unsoeial  reierre — that  Adam  Smith  ie  nid  to  have 
gorecned  fait  conversation  :  ho  poofeaaed  to  put  n  bridle  on  hia  woidi^  M 
by  aceidont  •  paaii  ahouid  dsop  onit  of  baa  lipa  nmongat  the  vigilant  hy^ 
otanders.'^ 

It  is  not,  however,  by  reserve,  whether  of  affectation  or  of  Smithian 
jealousy,  that  De  Quincey  ]>ronoimces  the  majority  of  literary  people  to 
offend — at  l^st  not  by  the  latter  ;  for,  so  far,  he  says,  from  having  much 
novelty  to  protect  against,  pirates,  the  most  general  effect  of  literary  pur- 
atuts  is  to  tame  ^wn  all  points  o£  oriemality  to  one  standard  of  insipwl 
monotoi^.  On  the  oAer  htnd^  he  tahea*  body  of  illitKato  roiticiu  Ho 
bido  110  haten  to  the  talk  of  »  km  seandabna  nllage  damoa  odleeted  ait  a- 
taa-table ;  and  contends,  tfiat,  vulgar  as  the  spirit  may  be  which  pos* 
aoaoea  tfaeiii»  and  not  seldom  malicious,  still,  "  how  full  of  animation  and 
of  keen  perception  it  will  generally  be  found,  and  of  a  learned  spirit  of 
connoisseurship  in  human  character,  by  comparison  with  the  fade  gene- 
ralities and  barren  recollections  of  mere  literati !"  Recalling  one  of  his 
own  earliest  experiences  in  literary  society — that,  iiainely,  which  h© 
mixed  with  in  Liverpool  circles,  and  which  comprised  Koscoe,  and  Dr. 
Ciirrie,  and  Mr.  Shepherd  of  Gktacre  (author  of  a  Life  id  Poggio 
Biaocncklini),  and  othem*  of  aimibr  oalibfe»— the  Opium  aate  mentions 
it  no  a  ebrikiDg  iUnstmtion  of  the  impotente  of  mene  Utaiatnre  agntnit 
sataral  power  and  mother- wit,  that  the  only  man  who  was  considered  in* 
^ipensable  in  these  parties,  for  giving  life  and  impulse  to  their  vivacity, 
was  a  tailor;  and  this  tailor,  not  a  capitalist  who  employed  sartorial 
craftsmen,  himself  sublimely  remote  from  <];T)ose  and  shears,  but  one  who 
dre\\^  his  own  honest  daily  bread  from  his  own  hon^t  needle,  except 
when  he  laid  it  aside  for  the  benefit  o£  drooping  literati^  who  needed  to 
be  watered  with  his  wit. 

Elsewhere  again,  with  characteristio  easpharis  of  liietorio,  De  QauMev- 
lliaa  paraphmam  the  warning  prarerb,  Pot  not  your  traat  in  prinoesy^' 
wbion  has  been  the  farewell  moralp  winding  up  and  pointing  the  expo- 

*  Autobiography  of  an  EngUih  Opiimi  mier:  Lifterai7  ConttBiiara  or  Ap* 
qoaintances.  18d7. 
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rlence  of  so  many  dyinpf  statesmen  :  "  Not  less  truly  it  miglit  be  said — 
*  Put  not  your  trust  in  the  intellectual  princes  of  your  age  :'  form  no  con- 
nexions too  close  with  any  who  live  only  in  the  atmosphere  of  adaiiration 
and  praise.  The  love  or  friendship  of  sucii  people  rarely  contracts  it^elt 
into  the  narrow  eiicle  of  individuals.  You,  if  you  are  brilliant  like  them* 
flelfM,  ihej  will  bate ;  you,  if  yoa  are  diill»  tlMjr  nill  deffriae.  Oaie, 
ihoMfof«^  on  tlie  aplaodonr  of  indi  idob  aa  a  pasnog  atranger.  Look 
£or  a  moment  as  one  sharlae^  in  the  idolatry  ;  but  pan  on  befero  the 
iqiftlmidour  has  been  auUied  by  human  fnulty,  or  before  your  own  genMOai 
homage  has  been  confounded  with  offerings  of  weeds."*  The  bitterne« 
of  disenchantment  is  painfully  manifest  in  every  line  of  this  monition. 

To  only  one  other  parallel  passage  from  the  same  author  will  we  refer 
in  passing — to  that  in  which,  describing  his  London  intercourse  with 
£dward  Irving,  he  recordsj  the  entire  agreement  that  celebrated  orator 
ezpraned  wHli  our  au^i^a  didika  of  common  literary  society,  by  com* 
panaon  with  that  of  people  lesa  pretending,  left  more  to  the  impolaes  of 
their  natural  nneheeked  feelmgis,  and  entertaining  opiniona  less  modelled 
upon  what  they  read. 

Most  persons  of  an  nnsophbtieated  mind,  with  any  dash  of  vigour  or 
originality  in  it,  must  share  in  the  preference  here  avowed.  A  purer  type 
of  the  literary  man  than  Southey  can  liardl} ,  perhaps,  be  named  ;  but  to 
him,  too,  literary  society  was  altogether  offensive.  When  he  tirst  made 
acquaintance  with  Charlotte  Smith,  in  1801,  Southey  rejoiced  in  finding 
her  more  humanised,  more  akin  to  common  feelings,  than  most  literary 
women," — and  bore  witness  of  her,  that,  althongh  she  had  done  more  and 
done  better  than  other  women  writers,  writli^g  had  not  been  her  whole 
employment — she  is  not  looking  out  {or  admiration,  and  talking  to 
show  oS,  I  see  in  her  none  of  the  nasty  little  envies  and  jealousies 
common  enough  among  the  cattle.**t  His  aversion  to  the  cattle  did  not, 
however,  keep  Southey  from  anticipating  with  some  zest,  as  the  same 
letter  shows,  the  prospect  of  dining-  with  Longman  on  Wednesday,  "to 
meet  a  few  literary  friends."  They  would  probably  be  new  to  him,  he 
said,  and  might  furnish  some  amusement— at  any  rate,  he  loved  to  see  all 
odd  people. 

Possibly  his  thoughts  carried  him  to  the  odd  people,  in  the  style  of  a 
few  literaiy  fiiends,  whom  Matthew  Bramble  and  bis  nei^Aw  met  at 
Doctor  Smollett's  rather  than  of  those  assembled  at  Dlek  Ivy's,  who^ 
seemed  afraid  and  jealous  of  each  other,  and  sat  in  a  state  of  mutual  re-* 
pulsion,  like  so  many  particles  of  vapour,  each  surrounded  by  its  own 
electrified  atmosphere.  Of  these  gentlemen  Squire  Bramble  remarked, 
that  there  Is  seldom  anytliing-  extraordinRrv  ia  the  appearance  and  ad- 
dress of  a  ^ood  writer;  whereas  a  dull  author  generally  distinguishes 
himself  by  some  oddity  or  extravagance ;  for  which  reason  the  Squire 
ftocies  that  an  assembly  of  grubs  must  be  very  diverting.  The  reunion 
at  Smollett's  amply  confirms  his  impression.  There  are  eight  or  ten 
^unfortunate  brothers  of  the  quilP  gathered  round  the  Doctot^s  board, 
where  they  are  treated  (once  a  week,  and  all  the  year  round)  to  bse( 


♦  On  Wordsworth's  Poetry,  by  Thos.  de  Quincey,  184A. 

t  Autobiography  of  an  English  Opium-eater:  Rer.  Edw*Irfillg« 

t  B.  Sott^fiy  to  Charles  Danvers,  Dec  21, 1801. 
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pudding,  potatoes,  port,  puncli,  and  Calvert's  entire  butt  beer;  and 
Jerry  Melford  questions  if  the  whole  kingdom  could  produce  such  another 
assemblage  of  originals  ;  what  strikes  him  being  oddities  produced  in  the 
first  instance  by  aifectation,  and  afterwards  inveterately  established  by 
habit.*    Odd  people  of  this  extravagant  type,  we  may  assume  to  be  the 
only  elass  of  literary  professionals  in  whose  company  Robert  the  Khymer 
vmi  at  with  pmnoe.-  In  SmolbtlPi  iet»  it  is  obitnraUe,  Uiat  there 
WIS  notbing  pedantie  in  their  diaoonne ;  that  they  caiefolly  arcnded  all 
kerned  diaqniiitiona,  and  endeaToorad  to  be  iinetioaa ;  nor  did  their  en- 
daavanrs  always  miscarry ;  some  droll  repartee  pawed,  and  mneh  langhter 
WM  excited ;  and  if  any  indifidoal  loet  his  temper  so  far  as  to  trani- 
greifl  the  bounds  of  deconini)  he  was  effectually  checked  by  the  master 
of  th«  feast,  who  exerted  a  sort  of  paternal  anthorify  OTer  this  irritable 
tiibe. 

A  letter  of  Southey's  to  a  distinguished  literary  friend  commences : 
**I  am  so  completely  removed  from  what  is  called  literary  society  (which 
is  at  this  time  about  the  worst  society  in  the  world),"t  &c.  In  another, 
he  oODgratulates  himself  on  meeting  Joanna  Baillie  at  Rogers's,  in  1831, 
with  no  other  gnests  than  Snter  Agnes,  and  his  own  daughter  Bertfi%— - 
"fixr,  as  to  fiterary  parties,  they  are  my  aboDiination."|  One  of  the 
ktest  entries  in  Byron's  journal  rons  thus :  In  general,  I  do  not  draw 
weQ  with  literary  men  ;  not  that  I  dislike  them,  bat  I  never  know  what 
to  say  to  them  after  I  have  piaised  their  last  pnblicatioo.**  He  makes 
several  exceptions,  to  be  sure ;  but  these  have  either  been  men  of  the 
world,  such  as  Scott  and  Moore,  or  visionaries  out  of  it,  such  as  Shelley : 
"  But  your  literary  every-day  man  and  I  never  went  well  in  company, 
especially  your  foreigner,  whom  I  never  could  abide ;  except  Giordani, 
and — and — and — (I  really  can't  name  any  other)."§  One  of  ByTon*s 
biographers  lays  it  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  it  is  wise  to  avoid  writers 
whose  works  amuse  or  delight  you,  for  when  you  see  them  they  will  de- 
light you  no  more.  Shelley  he  distinguishes  as  a  giand  exception  to  this 
role.  II 

Madame  de  S^vign^  thinks  her  adored  child  a  deal  too  innooendj 
good  natured  when  she  talks  of  being  afiraid  o£  litsrate  wits  in  company. 

Vous  etes  bonne  enoore  qnand  tous  dttes  que  vous  avez  peur  des  beaux- 
esprits :  helas !  si  vous  sayiez  qu'ils  sont  petits  de  pres,  et  combien  ils 
sent  quelquefois  empcch^s  de  leurs  personnes,  vous  les  remettriez  bientot 
a  hauteur  d'appui."11  Rousseau  complains  bitterly  of  the  cabales  des 
gens  de  lettres  he  encountered  in  Paris — of  their  honteuses  querelles^  the 
want  of  good  faith  in  their  books,  their  airs  tranchants  dans  le  monde, 
and  the  general  offensiveness  of  their  social  bearing, — which  he,  at  least, 
professes  to  have  found  intolerable.**  Gibbon,  who  was  frn^luur  with 
ntersiy  Paris  of  Boussean's  time,  and  who  mixed  fic^^dy  with  IXAlem- 
berty  Mid  Helfetins,  and  D'Holbacfa,  and  Didero^  and  Barthelemy,  and 


♦  Humphrey  Clinker. 

t  Southey  to  W.  S.  Landor,  Aug.  14, 1824 

iSouthey  to  Mrs.  Hodson,  Feb.  7,  1831. 
Byron's  Journal.   See  the  last  chapter  of  his  Life  by  Mooie* 
Trdawny's  Beoolleetioiis  of  fShd^y  and  Bynn. 
Mde.  de  S^vign^  2i  Mde.  de  Grignan,  Jan.  18, 1S7S. 
*  Les  CoafessioDs^  deoxidme  partis^  t  ivL 
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Baynal,  and  Soard,  and  ever  so  many  more,  reports,  that  alone,  and  in 
a  morning  -visit,  he  found  the  artists  ai)d  authors  of  Pariq  less  vain,  and 
more  reasonable,  than  in  the  circles  of  tlicir  equals,  with  whom  they 
mingled  in  the  houses  of  the  rich.*  AlexatiJre  V'inet,  by  the  way,  in 
treating  of  Footeoelle  and  hii  circle,  ^serts  that  dignity  of  manners  is 
much  more  oooiiDOii  vaoof  warn  of  M&mm  ikam  of  Utorature,  becaise 
Uleif  pMRODi  do  not  Iboiuil  the  mitnimb  for  ibmc  hqAm.  Htmrjr 
■MB,  tm  WKjBf  life  in  the  wtM  of  munhiirf  ;  Mieiilifi«^  ia  46  woM  A 
QoA,  The  soKtude  of  the  literary  man  is  aot  a  m1  lolitade :  among  his 
boob  he  H^es  with  the  dead  and  theitfia|^;  eepe^elly  he  lives  with  him- 
self, and  often  this  is  not  too  good  company.  (Jompare  the  lives  of  sixty- 
nine  literary  men  with  those  ot  sixty-nine  men  of  science,  and  the  chances 
are,  according  to  M.  Vinet,t  that  with  the  lattor  jon  will  be  pleasedi 
with  the  former  disgusted  and  anuoyed. 

In  one  oi  Schillers  letters  from  Leipzig,  written  in  his  six-and- 
'  twenliBth  year,  me  find  him  deioribuig  the  lUku-ing  invitations  to  Berlia 
■ad  Dmmii  that  oobm  to  faun  fnm  farieoi  q«urten»  and  whibh  it  wiE 
be  difliflult  fis  him  to  withstand*  It  is  qnile  a  prmiiiei'  oaie,  he  teOe  hii 
oemspondent,  half  oonphwunglT,  helf  ocKuplaoently,  to  have  a  liteiaij 
name.  "  The  few  men  of  worth  mad  eonsidaatioa  who  offer  yon  then 
intimacy  on  that  score,  and  whose  regard  is  really  worth  coveting,  are 
too  disagreeably  counter  weighed  bv  the  baleful  swarm  of  creatures  who 
keep  humming  round  you,  like  so  many  Oesh-flies;  gape  at  you  as  if  yon 
were  a  monster,  and  iondesceud  moreover,  on  the  strength  of  one  or  two 
blotted  sheets,  to  present  themselves  as  colieagues."|  Berhn,  like  most 
Other  eiliei,  Mx,  Caiiyle  hae  oheereed,  pridee  iteelf  in  being  somewhrt  of 
a  modem  Athene;  and  Hoffmann,  die  wonder  of  the  day,  wee  tafited 
with  the  waZBMet  blandishments  to  share  in  its  mnsioai  and  literaiy  tea 
^Bot  in  tiiese  polished  cirdee  Hoffinam  prospered  ill;  he  was  sharp- 
tempered  ;  vain,  indeed,  but  transeendently  vain ;  he  required  the  wittiest 
talk  or  the  most  attentive  audience ;  and  had  a  hcart-liatred  to  inanity, 
however  gentle  and  refined."  Accordingly  we  are  told  that  when  his 
company  g^ew  tiresome,  he  "  made  the  most  terrific  faces would  answer 
the  languishing  raptures  of  some  perfumed  mtie  by  an  observation  on  the 
weather;  would  toansfix  half  a  dozen  harmless  dilettanti  through  the 
ipitali^  eaeh  on  Ue  leveial  bolt;  nay,  in  the  end,  froold  give  vent  to  \aa 
apleen  by  talkiag  like  a  liieer  maBiae ;  in  shorty  never  eeaee  tiU,  one  way 
or  other,  the  hapleee  circle  was  reduced  to  utter  desolation.  § 

We  have  the  afeMation  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  when  describnf 
an  evening  spent  among  the  more  intelligent  tradesmen  of  Birmingham, 
that  nowhere  is  more  unaffected  good  sense  exhibited,  and  particularly 
nowhere  more  elasticity  ^nd  Jresl/jiess  ot  mind,  tlian  in  the  conversation 
of  the  reading  men  in  manutacturing  towns.  Thomas  de  Quincey  bears 
witness  that  in  Kendal  especially,  in  Bridgewater,  and  in  Manchester,  he 
has  been  piesent  at  more  interesting  conversations,  maiked  by  as  much 
information,  and  mote  natural  eloqoeooe  in  ocmveying  it,  than  asoaUy  in 


*  Qibbon,  "  Memoirs  of  my  Life  Writings.** 
f  Hiatoire  de  la  Litt^rstnre  Franfaise,  ch.  ziL 
I  Schiller  to  Schwann,  April  24,  1785. 
§  See  Appendix  IL  to  Carlyie'i  MiioftlhiniBi,  toL  iv; 
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literary  critics,  or  in  plaoes  professedly  learned.  One  leason  for  this  as- 
signed  by  him  is,  that  in  trading  towns  the  time  is  more  happily  distri- 
buted ;  the  day  «^iven  to  business  and  active  duties — the  evening  to  re- 
laxation ;  on  which  account,  books,  conversation,  and  literary  leisure,  are 
more  cordially  enjoyed  :  the  same  satiation  never  can  take  place,  which 
too  trequeiitly  deadens  the  genial  enjoyment  of  those  who  have  a  snrfBit 
of  booka  and  a  monotony  of  leisure.  Another  vaafon  assigned  by  him  is, 
ihat  moro  simplicity  of  naannor  maj  Imi  oupeoled,  and  mom  natniml 
toMsqneiiess  on  convanation,  aiore  open  esprsamm  of  oharaotor,  in  pkeas 
where  people  haye  no  previous  name  to  support :  men  in  trading  tofwna 
are  not  afiraid  to  opoi  their  lips,  for  fisar  tbey  sixwld  disappoint  your 
pectations,  nor  do  they  strain  for  showy  sentiments*  that  tbey  may  meet 
them.  "  But  elsewhere  many  are  the  men  who  stand  in  awe  of  their  own 
reputation  :  not  a  word  which  is  unstudied,  not  a  movement  in  the  spirit 
erf  natural  frc(tdom  dare  they  ^ve  way  to  ;  because  it  might  happen  that 
on  review  something  would  be  seen  to  retract  or  to  qualify — something 
lot  properly  planod  and  cluiened,  to  bnild  into  the  general  architecture  S[ 
an  artinbial  Tepatatien.''t 

The  yonng  aofiolar,  it  has  been  said*  fiuwies  it  hap{nneta  eneagli  to 
live  with  people  who  can  give  an  inside  to  the  world;  without  reflecting 
tiiat  they  too  ave  prisoners  of  theur  own  Ibongiit^  and  oannot  apply  them^ 
selves  to  vonrg.  The  conditions  of  literary  succegs  are,  in  Mr.  Emer- 
son's  judgmeiit,  ahnost  destructive  of  the  best  social  power,  as  they  do  not 
leave  that  frolic  liberty  wiiich  only  can  encounter  a  companion  on  the 
best  terms.  It  is  probable,  says  he,  **you  left  some  obscure  comrade  at 
a  tavern,  or  in  the  farms,  with  right  mother-wi^  and  equality  to  life, 
wiien  you  [as  Emerson  himsslf  did]  oroased  asa  and  land  to  play  bo-peep 
irith  edefaiated  seribes*''^ 

It  is  one  <^  Christopher  North's  Beeieatioos  to  dassify  dianer*paftieB 
of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  and  among  them  a  Litefsry  Dinner  stands  out  in 
capitals,  backed  by  a  note  of  admiration.  On  each  side  of  the  lord  of  the 
mansion  he  places  a  philosopher — on  each  side  of  the  lady,  a  poet — 
somewhere  or  other  about  the  board,  a  theatiical  star — a  foreign  tiddler 
— an  outiwidish  traveller — and  a  continental  refugee. 

.And  all  the  air  a  aoienui  stillness  holda. 

All  lips  are  hermeticaHv  sealed.  The  author  of  the  fiTO-gninea  quarto 
on  the  drawing^xoom  table  is  sonnd  asleep,  with  fomid  unmeaning  face, 
broaHung  tranqutllity.  The  anther  of  a  profound  treatise  on  the  £&i]cing 
Fmd  nts  beside  him,  with  eyes  fixed  on  the  ceiling.  The  illustrious 
traveller,  whose  conversational  prowess  has  been  the  talk  of  Envope,  has 
been  stroking  his  chin  for  the  last  half-hour,  and  nothing  more.  You 
might  not  only  hear  a  pin  drc^— a  mouse  stir — but  either  event  would 

*  When  M.  le  (^omte  dc  Marcellus  started  with  Chateaubriand  for  London, 
Madame  de  Montcalm,  cette  aimabie  sonar  of  the  Due  de  Kichelieu,  warned  the 
yoiiftg  nobleman  against  eangfemted  expeetstions  of  the  people  he  would  meet 
"Cbez  CCS  pcnicg  qui  expriment  si  bicn  Ic  sentiment,  le  sentiment  r^ide  pen. 
Lear  estime,  leur  confjance  meme^  ne  m^e  pas  2k  raffectioa."— MarceMia,  Cha- 
teaubriand et  son  Temps,  p.  214. 

f  De  Quincey's  Collected  Works,  ToL  i  p.  158* 

t  SagUsh  Tnule,  tij  S*  W.  fimsnon»  ch.  i. 
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XOuse  tbe  whole  company  like  a  peal  of  thunder.*  A  prandial  pnr;iUeI, 
m  short,  to  Wordsworth's  tMrbthbiog  "  P^rty  in  a  parlour" — ali  mUiU^ 
and  a  U  (I  dash  d. 

So,  rigain,  in  the  Koetes,  tlie  Shepherd  interrupts  a  remark  of  Mr. 
North's,  on  all  g^at  poets  being  great  talkers,  with  the  conditional 
assent,  "  Tiresome  aften  to  a  degree — though  sometimes  .  .  .  they  are 
a  sulky  set,  and  as  gruffly  and  grimly  silent  as  if  they  had  the  toothachei 
or  tomething  the  matter  wi'  their  innde.'^ 

Sir  Walter  Seott  oonld  never  wiUinglv  endme,*'  hia  ton>in*law 
leoordi,  either  in  London  or  in  Edinburgh,  the  little  exelQiive  drolei 
of  literary  society, '"i^  much  less  their  occasional  fiwtidiousness  and  petty 
partialities,  fie  often  complained  of  the  real  dulness  of  parties  where 
each  guest  arrived  under  the  implied  and  tacit  obligation  of  exhibiting 
some  extraordinary  powers  of  talk  or  wit.  "  If,"  he  said,  **  I  encounter 
men  of  the  world,  men  of  business,  odd  or  striking  characters  of  profes- 
sional excellence  in  any  department,  I  am  in  my  element,  for  they  cannot 
lionise  me  without  my  returning  the  compliment  and  learning  something 
from  them." — But  as  for  a  table-iull  of  essayists  and  reviewerSj  or  an 
erauog  tri^  bards  and  bines,  give  him  a  crack  with  Tom  Pudie  in  pi^ 
lesence  to  that»  a  thooiand  times  over. 

Leigh  Hunt  makes  the  hero  of  hb  seveateenih-oentury  historical 
fiotion  record,  after  dining  with  Dirden  and  the  wits,  first  at  a  dncal 
tabU)  and  afterwards  in  tlm  own  sphere,  that  at  great  tables  they  never 
^>peared  at  advantage:  either  the  host  did  not  know  how  to  treat  them; 
or  they  were  too  anxiou"?  to  shine;  or  they  affected  an  indifference  to 
their  value,  and  wished  to  be  confounded  with  fine  n^entlemen  ;  or  they 
were  too  many  of  them  together,  and  so  were  afraid  to  speak,  lest  an- 
other should  excel;  or  one  of  the  lowest  of  their  fraternity  %vas  present, 
who  was  most  welcome  on  that  account,  and  gave  himself  airs;  or  some- 
thing else  was  sure  to  occur,  which  made  them  uneasy,  and  showed  them 
to  a  diiadvantac^,  both  as  wits  and  gentlemenj  Happy,  and  rare  the 
happiness  o^  a  host  like  Mrs.  Gore*s  Bmuucd  Ii»rbesb  the  oifde  of  whose 
^  literaiy  fiiends,"  so  &r  from  mefitmg  the  stuma  of  **oold,  solemn,  and 
formal**'  assigned  by  tbe  naimw  experienoe  of  the  coteries,  was  no  leas 
oheerful  than  intelieetual ;  no  one  among  them  pretendin?  to  wisdomi 
because  the  pretension  would  have  been  ridieuloos  whm  the  claim  was 
BO  well  established.  "  No  one  talked  for  conquest,  as  when  two  men  of 
superior  information  find  themselves  matched  against  each  other  in  an 
arena,  in  presence  of  a  crowd  of  dunces.  In  Bernard  Forbes's  house 
there  was  still  a  Republic  of  letters.  Every  citisen  furnished  his  <^uota, 
without  pomp  or  parsimony."|| 

The  unpleasantness  of  a  literary  party,  gathered  together  mainlv  as 
sneh,  is  a  by-word  in  aatbkal  fictions  founded  upon  foot.  Theodoie 
Hook  deaerihes  one  which,  from  its  miseeUaneoos  character,  promised  a 
great  treat,  the  sequel  of  which  was,  however,  moat  disappointing"— 
every  one  of  the  guests  being  celebrated  for  sometiiing,  and  each  of  them 
jealous  of  his  neighbour.f  ikir.  Peaoock  makes  out  l£e  understanding  of 

*  Sahnooia,  1828.  f  Noctes  Ambrosiame,  Januaiy  1831. 

%  Lockharfs  Life  of  Scott,  ch.  ziz. 

§  Sec  Memoirs  of  Sir  Ralph  Edisr,  voL  iii.  ch.  xL 

U  Tlie  Hamiltons,  ch.  Txix,  \  Gilbert  Qumej,  vol  il  ch.  i 
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Iiteraiy  people  to  be  80  exalted,  not  so  much  by  the  Ioto  of  truth  md 

virtue,  as  by  arrogance  and  self-su65ciency,  that  there  is,  perhaps,  low 
disinteresteaness,  less  liberality,  le^;?  preneral  benevolence,  nna  more  envy, 
hatieJ,  and  uncharitableness  among  them,  than  amonjj;  any  other  descrip- 
tion of  men."*  What  is  it  that  makes  you  literary  [)i  rsons  so  stupid? 
asks  Mr.  Thackeray's  Fitz-boodle  of  Oliver  Yorke,  Esquire.  "I  have 
met  various  individuals  in  society  who  I  was  told  were  writers  of  books, 
and  that  sort  of  thin^,  and,  expecting  rather  to  be  amused  by  their  con- 
fUMtkm,  liavB  loTanably  found  them  doll  to  a  degree,  and  as  for  in- 
fermatioD)  without  a  particle  of  it.'^f 

So  again  the  same  author^s  George  WaningtoD  impatiently  exclaims, 
"A  fiddlestick  about  men  of  genius  when  Pen,  his  protege,  is  glorify- 
iog  that  august  race.  The  talk  of  professtooal  critics  and  writers," 
Mr.  George  is  pleased  to  add,  after  a  deal  of  experience,  **  is  not  a  whit 
more  brilliant,  or  profonncl,  or  amusing",  than  that  of  any  other  society  of 
educated  people."f  And  after  his  yoniirrer  associate  lias  had  his  first  ex- 
perience of  the  same  community,  the  disenchanted  authorling'  comes  to  a 
not  dissimilar  conclusion.  Pen  was  forced  to  confes-;,  a  sal)sc<|uent 
chapter  tells  us,§  that  the  literary  personages  witii  whom  he  had  become 
acquainted  had  not  stud  much,  in  the  course  of  the  night's  conversation, 
lliat  was  worthy  to  be  remembered  or  quoted  :«^iii  net,  not  one  word 
about  literatoxe  had  been  said  during  tne  whole  course  of  that  night  at 
Kr.  Bnngay*%  the  enunent  publisher ;  and  Mr,  Thaofceray  does  not  mind 
whispering  to  those  uninitiated  people  who  are  anxious  to  know  the 
habits  and  make  the  acquaintance  of  men  of  letters,  that  there  are  no 
sort  of  people  who  talk  about  books,  or^  perhape,  who  read  books,  so  little 
as  literary  men. 

But,  Bir,  once  said  Boswell  to  Johnson,  when  the  Doctor  was  be- 
praisiug  a  life  of  rustic  seclusion — but,  sir,  is  it  not  a  sad  thing  to  be  at 
a  distance  from  all  our  literary  friends?  "Sir,"  was  Johnson's  reply, 
"you  will  by-aud-by  have  euougk  of  this  couversation  which  now  dejiglits 
you  so  much."|| 

Leigh  Hunt,  in  his  essay  on  Amiableness  as  superior  to  Intellect,^ 
lefen  assentbgly  to  a  remark  of  Haslitt's,  that  the  being  accustomed  to 
tihe  sode^  of  men  of  genius  renders  the  conversation  of  others  tiresome, 
as  consistmg  of  a  parcel  of  things  that  have  been  heard  a  thousand  times, 
and  from  which  no  stimulus  is  to  be  obtained.  But  a  common  complaint 
by  men  of  genius  themselm  ia^  as  we  hare  seen  and  shall  see^  rather 

the  other  way. 

Converse  with  a  mind  that  is  grandly  simple,  says  Emerson,  and 
literature  looks  like  word-catching.  **  The  mere  author,  in  such  society, 
is  like  a  pickpocket  among  gentlemen,  who  has  come  in  to  steal  a  gold 
button  or  a  pin.'*** 

Chesterfield,  from  quite  another  point  of  view,  warns  his  son  that  a 
company  wholly  composed  of  men  of  learning,  though  greatly  to  bo 
valued  and  xeipeeted,  is  not  ^  good  eompany**-*^' they  cannot  have  the 


*  Headlone  Hail,  ch.  v.  f  f  itz-boodle's  ConfessiouB,  Preface. 

1  PendmuSf  eh.  xaU.  §  C9i.  zzxr. 

H  BoBwell's  Life  of  JcibnS0D»  tttftanno  1778. 

1  The  Seer,  No.  IL  *•  £mei80&'s  Essays,  The  Orez-sonl. 
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easy  inanners  and  toumure  of  the  world,  as  they  do  not  live  in  iV*  So 
pray  let  young  Mr.  Stanhope  bewaio  of  being  engrossed  by  each  eom- 
pauy ;  for,  if  he  is^  he  will  be  only  conndeMd  ae  one  of  tbe  UUrati  by 
profiBflflion,  which  is  not  the  way  eiiner  to  ahine  or  rise  in  the  worid."* 

HotBce  Walpole  aband  notably  in  these  preoautionaiy  principles  aad 
praotiea.  Conaetent  enon^  and  rather  too  demonstrative  was  Ini 
avowed  aversion  to  literary  sodety,  as  sudbu  He  writes  <^  young  Mr. 
Bnrke,  iu  1761,  that,  although  a  sensible  man,  he  "has  not  worn  off  liig 
autliorism  yet,  and  thinks  there  is  nothing  so  charming  as  writers,  and  to 
be  one.  He  will  know  better  one  of  these  days.*'t  Of  Rousseau  he 
writes  from  Paris,  some  ll\e  years  later,  "Bat,  however  I  airuire  liis 
parts,  neither  he  nor  any  Gtuitts  I  have  kuuu  u  haii  had  common  sense 
enough  to  balance  the  impertinance  of  their  pretensions.  They  hate 
pcieBts,  but  love  dead^  to  bava  an  altar  al  their  feet;  for  wUdli  reaaoaife 
u  much  pleasaoier  to  read  Ihem  than  to  knov  them.'!^  Seven  yean 
later  we  have  Hoiaoe  trying  to  decline  tihe  aeqnaintanoe  of  Mr.  Qoogl^ 
and  teUing  a  correspondent^  Besides,  you  know  I  shun  authors,  iaH 
muld  never  have  been  one  nyaeif,  if  it  obliged  me  to  keep  such  bad  com- 
pany." They  are  always  in  earnest,  he  oomplains,  and  think  their  pro- 
fession serious,  and  dwell  upon  triHes,  and  reverence  learnmg;  while  he 
laughs  at  all  those  things,  and  writes  only  to  laugh  at  them,  and  divert 
himseif.§  This  was  one  of  W;i.l[)ole's  most  cherished  and  most  trans- 
parent affectations. — And  onee  more,  we  iiud  him  recording  the  avowal 
of  a  lellow-feeling  by  one  of  Fanny  Durney's  favourite  friends.  "  Mr. 
Cambridge  has  been  with  me,  and  asked  me  if  I  knew  the  famous 
Beanmardiaia,  who  has  been  in  England.  I  said,  *No,  sir,  nor  ever  in* 
tend  it.*  '  Well,  now,'  said  he^  *  that  is  eiactly  my  way:  J  made  a  Deso- 
lation eaily  never  to  be  aoqaainted  widi  antfaon^  uiey  are  so  vain  aadso 
troublesome.'  '*||  For  aH  whidi^  Hoiaoe  is  penaaded  that  this  protesting 
friend  has  already  got  acquainted  with  Beaumarchais. 

Bayle  says  in  one  of  bis  letters^whicl^  after  the  earlier  ones,  are 
notably  free  from  la  superstilion  litteraire  pour  les  ilh/^tres — that  when 
once  you  have  come  to  know  personally  a  good  number  of  persons  cele- 
brated for  their  writings,  you  fiud  out  that  it  is  no  such  great  matttf 
after  all  to  have  composed  a  book,  and  that  a  good  one. 

Moutaigue  duly  re(M>rd3  his  sire's  enthusiasm— with  more  zeal  than 
knowledge — in  imitating  the  king's  ^  new-bom  ardour  for  literature  and 
§aat  the  eompanj  of  literary  men.  Moy,^  adds  Iffichel  die  malicsoitf^ 
<^  je  lea  aime  bien,  mais  je  ne  lea  adoie  paa."  The  point  of  the  adaraiim 
consists  in  what  Montaigne  had  siud  joet  hefore-— tbat  hb  &ther  kept  the 
doors  of  his  house  for  ever  open  aux  kommet^  doetm,  whom  he  ii 
reverently  as  eagerly  welcomed  under  his  roof  comme  personnes  saifUet, 

When  pleasure  and  business  combined  first  brought  Francis  Jeffrey  to 
London,  in  1801,  his  account  of  the  g^at  metropolis,  in  its  social 
aspect^  includes  this  avowal :  *^  The  literary  men,  I  acknowledge;,  excite 

*  Lord  Chesterfleld  to  his  Son,  Oct  12,  1748. 
t  WBlpQletD~0.  MoBtague,  July  22, 1701* 
+  Walpole  to  J.  Chute,  Esq.,  Jan  ,  1766. 

iWalpofe  to  Her.  W.  Cole,  April  27,  177S,  ' 
Walpole  to  AlasoB,  f  eb.  29, 1776. 
Ikandsl. 
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my  reverence  the  hasL^*  One  of  Charlotte  Bronte's  letters,  Trhich  is 
almost  entirely  occupied  wkh  the  woilcs  and  ««yi  of  Mr.  G.  H.  Lewes, 
Im  this  passage  to  tlie  porpote :  ^  He  grree  no  channiDg  picture  of 
Iiondon  Uterary  society,  and  espeaally  the  female  part  of  it;  hat  all 
'  cotariM,  whether  they  be  literary,  scientific^  political,  or  religious,  must, 
it  seenis  to  me,  have  a  tendency  to  change  truth  into  affiactatioa.  When 
people  belong  to  a  clique,  they  must,  I  suppose,  in  some  measure,  write, 
talk,  think,  and  live  for  that  clique  ;  a  harassing  and  narrowing  ueces« 
8ity."t  Long  before  Currer  Bell's  time  had  Washingtou  Irving's  "poor 
devil  author"  ])ut  on  record  his  L.\|)erieuces  to  a  like  effect — how  he 
determined  to  cultivate  tlm  society  oi  tlie  literary,  and  to  enrol  himself 
in  the  fraternity  of  authofihip— bow  hd  found  no  diffieulfy  in  maldng  a 
cude  of  litetar}^  acquamtanoaBv  soi  having  the  tin  off  f oocees  lying  at  liifl 
door  indeedt  the  failure  of  my  poem  was  a  kind  of  leoommendation  to 
dieb  &Tour*') and  how  soon  he  diaoofered  his  want  of  esprit  de  corps 
to  tom  these  literarj  fellowships  to  any  account ;  he  could  not  bring 
himself  to  enlist  in  any  particular  sect :  he  saw  something- to  like  in  them 
all,  but  found  that  would  never  do,  for  that  the  tacit  couditiou  on  which 
a  man  enters  into  one  of  these  sects  is,  that  he  abuses  all  the  rest. 

"I  perceived,"  says  honest  Drilble,  of  Green  Arbour  Court,  **that 
there  were  little  knots  of  authors,  who  lived  vvidi,  and  for,  and  by  one 
another.  They  considered  themaelves  the  salt  of  the  earth.  They 
fostered  and  kept  up  a  eooieieatioBal  vein  of  thinking,  and  talking,  and 
joking  on  all  subjects;  and  tkey  cried  each  other  up  to  the  sldea."|  Oma 
Me  is  apt  to  be  a  bien  tiUmtdu,  all  round,  £or  a  good  understandbg  in 
soehciniles. 


SOLIIAItX  CON£IN£M£|^T« 

BT  VKWO'LAB  XIOBXUi. 

Ye  who  gnze  on  God's  blue  sky, 

TValk  tlic  meadows,  scent  the  iiow0rs« 
Caimot  iprasp  the  agony, 

E^en  in  thought,  of  my  past  boua— 
Lonely,  lonely,  all  atone. 

With  no  huninii  voice,  no  sooildy 
Pent  within  d;ini]>  walls  of  stone, 

All  my  world  tliat  narrow  buuiid— 
Oh,  tile  horror  who  can  tdl 
Of  the  solitary  eelIP 


•  Life  of  Lord  Jeffrey,  voL  i.  p.  156. 
t  Miss  iiromc  to  W.  S.  Williams,  Esq.,  April  26, 1848. 
t  Bookthonie  and  bis  Friends :  The  FoOKw]>eTjl  Author. 
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Nifjht  might  fall,  or  day  might  waken, 

Day  and  night  the  same  to  me ; 
Were  my  celi  oy  eartfaqiuke  shaken. 

That  at  least  some  cnauge  -would  be: 
But  my  lot  was  changeless  ever, 

Is  ought  to  mark  slow  time  1  knew — 
One  Dead  Sea  where  breezes  never 

0*er  the  poiaon'd  waters  blew: 
Oh,  the  sadness  who  may  tcB 
Of  the  lonely,  silent  cellP 

How  Pve  long'tl  to  see  the  features 

Of  home's  (larlings,  iioTie  mav  know; 
E*en  one  word  from  human  creatures 

WovMl  have  toothed  my  pining^  woe: 
But  no  face — no  Toiee— no  greebng-* 

Silent,  lonely,  still  alone ; 
Souls  were  made  for  social  meeting, 

Hearts,  though  erring,  are  not  stone : 
Oh,  the  misery  who  may  tell 
OftheaoUtaxy  ceUr 

facing,  pacing,  to  and  fro, 
Now  across  and  back  again; 

Grazing  upward,  then  hclow, 

Like  a  tiger  in  his  den  ; 
"With  no  book  to  please  or  cheer  me, 
'  Feeding  on  mj^  own  sad  heart, 
Sometimes  fammng  people  near  me» 

Weeping  as  tneir  shades  depart ; 
Oh,  the  horror  who  may  tell 
Of  the  lonely,  silent  cell? 

When,  ont-worn,  deep  sleep  has  bound  me» 

Tree  a^ain  I've  roved  in  dxenafl, 
HiUs,  ana  vales,  and  flowers  anmnd  me^ 

Basking  in  the  sun's  glnd  beams ; 
Friends,  wife,  children !  tarr\-  longer  I 

But  the  happy  dream  would  flee. 
And  rd  wake  m  angiush  etwrnger, 

Ko  one  there,  save  Qrief  ana  me : 
Oh,  the  torment  who  may  tell 
01  that  lonely,  ailent  cell? 

Give  me  labour,  crashing,  wearv ; 

Give  me  stripes — ^I'd  calmly  Dear ; 
But  the  long  hours,  uaik  and  dreary, 

Yoieeless,  ineiidle8»--tortiu»  theie  1 
Memory's  burden,  brooding  sadness. 

Living  inly,  and  yet  dead, 
Thonglits  th'it  goad,  and  turn  to  madness. 

Days  of  languor,  nights  of  dread— 
Oh,  the  horror  who  may  tell 
Of  the  lonely,  silent  ceU  f 
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I. 

HA.HBY  ST.  CLAIR. 

In  the  little  town  close  to  which  Mrs.  Rivers  resided,  there  lived  a 
coloured  youth  who  was  a  connexion  of  Mr.  St.  Claires;  in  fact,  the 
illegitimate  eon  of  a  brother  of  his.  The  boy's  father,  and  his  mother  a 
mnstee,  were  both  dead,  and  Harry,  who  had  been  permitted  to  assume 
the  name  of  iSt.  Clair,  tiiough  in  general  the  uilapriog  of  such  ties  as 
thote  which  had  eziated  between  Mr.  Charles  St.  Ciair  and  ihe  girl 
AneeUoa^  oommooly  called  Jelly,"  take  lihe  snmaine  oC  the  notheri  if 
abe luM  a  snrnaine^  which  is  not  always  the  case. 

Harry,  however,  was  allowed  to  call  himself  St.  Claire  and  was  always 
tafted  kindly  by  the  family  at  Clair  Hall.  He  bone  a  stnmg  rcsem- 
bknce  to  Adela,  and  had  her  finely-shaped  nose  and  brow,  and  very 
white  teeth ;  but  of  course  his  complexion  was  much  darker  than  hers, 
aud  his  hair  was  rather  crispy,  showing  the  negro  origin  on  his  mother's 
side.  He  was  about  Adela's  height ;  she  was  tall  for  a  woman,  be  short 
for  a  man.  It  was  strange^  but  there  was  also  a  resemblance  in  ^their 
voices. 

Harry  had  good  manners  for  a  lad  ia  liis  btation  of  life,  and  he  was  not 
without  education,  for  Mr.  St.  Clair  had  sent  him  to  a  school  in  America, 
where  be  had  lemained  thiee  or  four  years.  Mr.  St.  Clair  had  advised 
him  to  learn  some  trade,  and  settle  himielf  in  that  country ;  but  the  bov 
was  always  begging  to  be  allowed  to  come  home.  He  nad  been  much 
petted  by  his  grandmother,  an  old  mulatto  waslierwoman,  and  he  did  not 
like  being  looked  down  upon  by  the  white  boys  who  were  his  school- 
fellows in  the  North  American  state  to  which  he  had  been  sent.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  black  and  coloured  people  fire  treated  in  the  TTnlted 
States  With  the  utmost  contempt,  notwithstanding;  all  the  clamour  that  is 
made  by  a  certain  set  about  their  rights  and  their  privileges — these 
clamourers  being*  about  the  greatest  oppressors  and  enemies  that  the 
poor  negroes,  and  the  descendants  of  negroes,  have  in  reality. 

Harry  begged  so  hard  to  come  home,'*  that  Mr.  St.  Clair  allowed  him 
to  do  so^  of  course  paying  his  exjpeusss.  He  could  not^  however,  he  left 
to  live  in  total  idleness  in  his  native  island,  and  Mr.  St.  Clair  idaeed  him 
as  a  derk  in  a  store.  Here  he  might  have  done  very  well,  but  his  temper, 
or  his  feelings,  got  the  better  of  him. 

Harry  was  ambitious.  No  &ult  can  be  found  with  that  quality  of  the 
mind  when  it  is  governed  by  g^od  sense ;  in  fact,  ambition,  when  it  is 
directed  to  excellin<}^  in  any  pursuit,  in  any  praiseworthy  ohject,  in  success, 
&0  matter  with  what  labour  attained,  is  to  be  respected  and  lauded.  But 
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ihe  mere  ambition,  or  wish  to  hold  a  position  higher  than  one  is  bora  to 
ooonpy,  without  making  any  e£Port  to  eatitle  one  to  distinction,  canDOt  be 
called  a  lofty  aspiration. 

The  president  of  the  United  States  of  America,  Mr.  Andrew  Johnson, 
18  a  man  to  be  honoured.  lie  has  risen  to  the  highest  position  in  the 
New  World — ^to  one  of  the  highest  positions  in  the  whole  world — bv  l  is 
great  talents,  bis  strong  determination  to  do  right,  his  moderatiou  in  tiie 
midst  of  sneoess^  has  hM  and  brnvo  msutanee  to  Him  selfish,  maliiaoiis, 
nanrow-minded  party  who  would  saerifioe  the  good  of  an  entire  conntiy 
to  tbeir  sroed  of  power,  and  their  low-minded  rerenge. 

Bat  there  are  few  Andrew  Johnsons  in  the  world,  and  ambition  is  not 
always  a  noble  inspiration.  Harry  St.  Clur  was  ambitious  certainly,  but 
he  was  also  conceited.  He  knevrthnt  he  was  extremely  good-looking,  lie 
was  aware  th:it  he  Iiad  had  quite  as  c;'ood,  if  not  a  better,  edncfiHnn  than 
any  of  the  coioured  boys,  and  most  of  the  white  boys,  in  the  island,  and 
he  valued  himself  on  his  father*8  havln  t;-  been  a  member  of  one  of  the  first 
families  in  the  colony,  forgetting  tliat  iiia  mother  liad  been  only  the 
daughter  of  a  hrandrassy  an  old  mulatto,  and  a  white  carpenter. 

Harry  did  not  get  on  weH  with  the  ^erks  in  the  store;  they  did  not 
consider  a  coloured  roufh  on  a  Ibolvng  with  them,  and  he  was  somewhat 
inolined  to  be  insolent.  He  was  diMontented,  therefore,  and  wished  to 
get  away  to  some  other  place.  Moreover,  he  did  not  like  his  grand- 
mother's honse,  which  was  still  his  home,  as  well  as  he  used  to  do.  In- 
deed, he  considered  the  good-natnred,  fnssy  old  woman  as  qnite  beneath 
bim,  and  cared  no  longer  for  her  cakes  and  jelHcs.  The  lad  had  heard 
that  his  mother  was  nicknamed  among  the  negroes — who  are  very  fond 
of  giving  nicknames — "  Guava  Jelly;"  and  though  that  is  a  delicious 
preserve,  he  never  wished  to  taste  it  again. 

In  this  uncomfortahle  state  of  mind  Harry  St.  Clab  had  applied  first 
to  the  former  nmt^  allterwards  captain  of  tlm  sloop,  and  subsequently  to 
Colonel  Mentina  himself.  He  had  ashed  a  passage  to  the  Spanish  Mahi, 
and  expressed  his  great  wish  to  enter  into  the  patriot  army«  But  the 
captain  told  bim  he  had  no  power  to  grant  his  request  to  go  as  a  pfts- 
geng-cr  to  La  Guayra,  and  Colonel  Mentilla  did  bis  best  to  dissuade  him 
from  joining  the  patriot  army,  assuring  bim  tliat  he  wonld  not  be  strong 
enough  to  undergo  the  hardships  and  fatigues  which  he  would  have  to 
encounter,  and  that  he  had  better  wait  until  things  were  somewhat 
settled  on  the  continent,  and  then  he  might  come  over  and  find  some 
employment  at  La  Guayra  or  Caraccas,  when  he— Colonel  Hentilla,  if  be 
inrvived  the  war — ^would  be  happy  to  assist  him  in  as  far  as  he  eoutd. 

MentiOa  mentioned  to  the  young  ladies  at  Clmr  Hall  Harry's  application 
to  bim,  and  both  Ltncla  nnd  Minna  said  he  had  acted  most  judiciously  in 
declining  to  take  the  foolish  boy.  Adela  onW  remarked,  with  a  sigh,  that 
she  did  not  wonder  Harr}'^  \\nshed  to  escape  from  the  tedious  monotony  of 
his  life  in  a  small  West  India  island,  and  was  fired  with  ambition  to  see 
Something  of  the  struggle  going  on  in  Spanish  America. 

"Were  I  of  your  fortunate  sex,  Colonel  Mentilla,"  she  continued,  "I 
would  go  without  caring  about  the  future  ;  I  would  uot  vegetate  Aere^ 
while  heroic  deeds  mi?ht  be  adnered  in  yon  not  far-distant  land.  Ah, 
how  I  envy  yon  and  Don  Alonao  learing  this  firmg  grm  to  go  wbsie 
glory  calls.** 
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''Would  to  Heaven  that  you  could  go  iirith  us,  dear  aeftorital"  ex- 
claimed Don  Alonzo  Alvaez,  clasping  his  hands,  anfl  looking  imploringly 
at  Adela.  "  Ah,  if — ^if — my  dreams  could  have  been  realised*  how  proud 
I  should  have  been !" 

Both  Colonel  Mentilla  and  Litiiia  were  afraid  of  a  scene*  therefore  they 
dianged  the  subject  of  conversation  as  ftst  as  possible. 

Bnt  Htny's  vnh  to  get  a  paasase  in  the  ship  which  had  limgiit  the 
Saadi  Amenean  strangers  aaused  Adlela  a  good  deal  of  reflection^ 

*'  If  he  could  manage  to  get  on  hoard,  and  to  hide  himself  somewhere 
imtil  the  vessel  had  gone  ont  to  sea,  even  Mentilla  would  not  think  it 
worth  while  to  come  back  merely  to  land  the  boy ;  thej  would  take  him 
on  with  them,  and  no  douht  he  kind  to  him.** 

She  smiled  to  herself,  exclaiining  almost  aTond : 

*  Yes,  I  see  it  can  be  done.  The  old  proverb  says,  *  Where  there's  a 
will  there's  a  way.'  I  shall  order  some  new  clothes  for  Harry,*'  she 
laughed  this  time^  and  tell  Burton  to  get  them  all  packed  in  a  port- 
mantean,  with  the  initials  H.  L.  painted  white  outside^  and  to  have  it 
sent  on  board  the  evening  the  sloop  snls^  I  wiH  pay  him  for  them  »t 
once,  and  desire  Um  to  say  nothing  about  iJie  things  to  anybody,  espe- 
cially  on  no  account  to  tell  Harry." 

So  said,  so  done.  Adela  went  to  the  town,  called  upon  B^on,  the  tailor, 
and  ordered,  a  present  to  Harry,  two  frock-coats  of  some  material  not 
so  heavy  as  clotli,  somo  vests,  and  some  pairs  of  pantaloons  not  made  to 
fit  tightly.  She  bouglit  at  a  store  some  linen  under- garments,  pocket- 
handkerchiefs,  collars,  &c.,  and  desired  that  they  should  be  sent  over  to 
Mr.  Burton's,  who  was  instructed  what  to  do  with  them ;  nor  did  she 
Inget  sheets,  piHow-casef,  and  towels ;  and  having  made  this  provision 
fer  the  comfort  of  the  passenger  who  was  to  smnggle  himself  on  board 
tiie  ship,  she  returned  to  Clsir  Hall,  minus  a  tolerable  sum  of  monej, 
but  ill  good  spirits  after  her  morning's  work. 

Mr.  8t.  Clair  vras  very  liberal  to  his  daughters,  therefore  they  had 
always  plenty  of  monev  at  their  command. 

The  youth  Harry  had  made  no  secret  of  his  anxiety  to  leave  the  store 
b  which  Mr.  St.  Clair  had  placed  him  ;  he  said  he  did  not  like  the  sort 
of  life  he  led  there,  measuring  calico  to  negroes,  selling  hums  and  bar  rels 
of  pork  to  managers,  and  cases  of  champagne  and  claret  to  gentlemen. 
He  wanted  to  be  a  gentleman  himself,  to  hare  a  horse  to  gallop  about 
on,  and  to  hare  nothing  to  do  hut  play  biUiards  and  read  novels.  For 
this  was  his  idea  of  the  occupations  befitting  a  gentleman.  He  was  idle 
and  lazy,  and  would  soon  have  been  dismissed  from  the  store,  had  it  not 
been  that  the  storekeeper  was  afraid  of  offending  the  lad's  patron,  Mr. 
St.  Clair.  To  that  gentleman  Harry  made  no  complaint  ;  he,  too,  was 
afraid  of  offending  him  ;  but  he  indulged  his  ill  humour  at  home,  and 
bullied  and  worried  his  old  grandmotiier,  until  she  often  felt  inclined  to 
turn  him  adrift.  However,  she  bore  with  him  marvellously,  and  iiie  only 
answer  she  used  to  make  to  him  when  he  was  rude  to  her  was,  "You  no 
Mt  yon  salt,  buoy ;  neber  mmd,  you  it  de  chfld  eb  my  pore  Jelly,  so  I 
pat  up  with  you.^ 
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Thebe  was  an  eztraordmary  ohwracter  who  had  taken  up  his  residence 
near  the  little  town  which  has  so  often  been  mentioned.  The  abodes 
however,  of  this  strange  being  could  hardly  be  called  a  residence ;  it 

afforded  a  slight  shelter,  but  was  neither  SO  good  n  domicile  as  an  Indian 
^vi^-\vam  or  a  watchman's  hut.  It  consisted  of  a  few  branches  fjf  a  cocoa- 
nut-tree,  tied  together  at  the  top,  with  the  other  ends  planted  or  driven 
a  Utile  way  into  the  gpround,  and  cocoa-nut-leaves  plaited  together,  wound 
round  the  support-brauches  to  form  a  wall.  A  very  pretty  verdant  wall, 
gettKoijf  when  fresh,  hat  when  the  green  hecame  mded,  and  the  Mf 
creation  coveied  with  dnat  or  ahrivellad  by  nun,  it  looked  anythli^g  bat 
a  fairy  bower. 

A  fairy  bower,  howeveri  would  not  have  enited  the  inhabitant  of  this 
at  fresco  abode.  He  was  a  man  still  young,  though  he  looked  much 
older  than  he  was — in  fact,  in  middle  a^^e — so  bronzed  and  broken  down 
by  exposure  to  all  weathers,  by  scanty  and  often  unwholesome  food,  and, 
worse  than  all,  by  intemperauce.  There  was  no  furniture  in  his  liovel 
except  two  small  rough  wooden  benches,  an  old  blanket  for  his  bed,  a 
bag  of  shavings  for  his  pillow,  an  earthen  not,  wliich  stood  upon  an  iron 
tripod— hia  §om  cooking  apparattUH-an  old  knife  and  fork,  a  woodea 
spoon,  a  metal  plate»  and  a  eonple  of  eakbaehee,  one  to  hold  water,  tbe 
othor  used  aa  a  drinking  vessel^  doing  duty  for  a  tumbler  and  a  eupt 
There  surely  could  not  m  a  lees  eipenaive  and  more  primitive  invento^ 
of  any  man's  household  goods ! 

The  owner  of  these  goods  and  of  that  humhle  shelter  went  by  the  name 
of  '*  Buckra  Jem."  lie  was  a  white  man,  though  it  would  ha\  e  been 
difficult  to  have  believed  that  he  was  not  a  dark  mulatto.  His  parents 
liud  lived  in  another  island,  and  Buckia  Jem  had  come  to  this  one  as  a 
mere  boy.  He.  had  found  employment  as  a  dshermau,  and  being  a  bold, 
smart,  active  lad,  he  could  have  made  a  comfcHrtable  living  but  for  his 
ciratio  propensitieB  and  love  of  rum.  Buekra  Jem  foared  nothmg  or  no 
one.  He  would  swim  out  in  the  bay  infested  with  sharks,  carrying  no 
weapon  with  him  but  a  short  thick  stick  in  his  right  hand,  and  none  of 
these  savage  creatures  ever  got  the  better  of  him  ;  he  would  dive  to  the 
sandy  bottom  of  the  bay  and  bring  up  the  most  beautiful  shells  ;  he  would 
g-o  out  fishing  by  torchlight,  and  no  one  ever  brought  in  such  quantities 
of  lish  as  he  did.  He  seemed  to  be  almost  an  amphibious  animal,  and 
any  of  the  principal  fishermen  would  willingly  have  paid  him  good  wages 
if  lie  would  iiave  beeu  steady.    Bat  sometiiues  iie  would  be  oil  for  dajrS, 

and  coflse  back  half  starve^  hanng  lived  only  upon  berries  and  wild 
£niits  during  his  wanderings  among  the  woods.  At  other  times  he  would 
buy  a  quantity  of  rum»  and  drink  until  he  was  insensible.  Poor  Buekia 
Jem  1  he  was  nobody's  enemy  but  his  own.    He  never  stole  anything^ 

he  was  not  quarrelsome  even  when  intoxicated,  and  never  injured  a  crea- 
ture. But  he  did  not  like  the  trammels  even  of  the  lowest  scale  of  civi- 
lisation, so  he  2:ave  np  all  attempts  at  regular  occupation,  knocked  up 
for  himself  the  little  cocoa-nut  shed  mentioned  abovei  which  was  perched 
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on  the  top  of  a  bank  rising  on  one  side  of  a  road  that  skirted  the  sea- 
flhore,  from  which  it  was  separated  only  by  a  double  row  of  cocoa-nut- 
tree^  and  some  bushes  bearing  wild  flowers.  This  road  was  a  favourite 
dnn  and  walk  Sn  oool  of  th«  ewiQgs ;  and  ladiag  were  iQiiietiaies 
diocked  by  the  apparidoo  of  a  'redduh,  biowniah  figin<a»  nneaean^rel 
hygarmentsy  flitting  past.  Glothea  had  beea  ores  and  over  sent  to 
Backia  Jem,  hat  he  did  not  much  care  to  wear  them,  and  generally  bar* 
tend  them  for  rum.  He  kept  one  suit,  however,  for  Sundays,  when  he 
was  always  clad  in  decent  apparel.  To  do  Backra  Jem  justice,  however, 
he  seldom  ventured  out  of  his  lair  at  the  hour  when  the  hdie.^  and  gen- 
tlemen in  the  neighbourhood  generally  took  their  evening  rides  and 
drives,  but  if,  by  an  unlucky  chance,  he  encountered  any  of  them,  he 
would  iLs^^Xi  acrosd  the  road  aud  plunge  into  the  little  thicket  oi*  bushes, 
no  matter  how  mnch  he  was  loratchea  bj  some  of  them.  He  atUl  lived 
by  Ashing,  and  bis  boat>  moored  on  the  shining  beach,  wai  a  source  of 
great  pride  and  pleasure  to  him.  Sometimes  he  was  to  be  seen  equipped 
in  a  pair  of  coarse  eanw  trousers,  hb  brawny  chest  and  muscular  arms 
bare,  cooking  his  supper  outside  of  his  hut  in  liis  earthen  pot  plaoed  on 
tKe  tripod,  within  the  centre  of  which  a  fire  was  blazing.  He  was  rather 
a  picturesaue  object  then,  and  tlie  laJies,  no  longer  obliged  to  hide  their 
faces,  would  occasionally  throw  up  to  him  a  piece  of  money,  with  a  kind 
"Good  evening,  Buckra  Jem."* 

Maater  Harry,  notwithstanding  his  aristocratic  feelings  aud  exalted 
opimon  of  himself,  sometimss  oondesoended  to  have  a  chat  with  that 
ulf-eravf  Buckxa  Jem**  on  the  sea-sbote^  and  this  vnfbrtnnate  pariah 
was  generally  willing,  when  in  a  condition  to  do  so,  to  listen  to  dirry's 
eomplaints  and  wishes. 

Backra  Jem/'  Harry  said  to  the  man,  one  evening,  when  he  had  foU 
lowed  the  outcast  down  to  the  beach,  "  I  want  to  speak  to  you.  I  am 
tired  of  that  confounded  store,  and  the  miserable  life  I  lend  here.  I  want 
to  get  away.  But  how  to  manage  it  is  the  difficulty.  None  of  the  Eng- 
lish or  American  ships  would  take  me  without  my  payins;'  passage-money, 
and  p\Uting  on  board  my  bedding,  and  perhaps  some  pruvisious.  1  cau't 
do  this.  So  here  I  am  imprisoned  by  the  sea.  But,  my  good  fellowi 
you  can  help  me." 

"  Me !   How  can  I  help  yon  ?'*  replied  Buckra  Jem,  in  mnch  surprise. 

I  can't  pay  your  passage.  What  bedding  have  I  to  lend  von  ?  And 
I  don't  think  anybody  would  take  my  calabashes  for  crockeiy-wace.*' 
Buckra  Jem  grinned  at  the  idea. 

No ;  hut  you  have  a  boat^  and  you  could  put  me  on  hoard  the  Spanish 
sloop  YOiuler.** 

«Wiiat  for  ?" 

"To  go  in  her,  to  be  sure.  I  want  to  get  to  the  Spanish  Main.  Ouce 
landed  there,  I  dare  say  I  shall  do  very  well.  One  of  these  Spanish 
gently,  Don  Alonao  Alvaei^  is  Miss  AdeU's  sweetheart,  and  no  douht» 
mr  her  sake,  he  will  do  what  he  can  for  me.   After  all*  I  am  her 

cousin." 

But  you  are  not  a  Buckra,  and  these  gentlefolks  don't  caie  for  their 
coloured  kin." 

*  Buckra  Jem— Wiiite  Jem — ia  a  skeLcii  irom  iiie,  or  rather  a  faithful 
(ottrait 
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'  '^Leok  here,  Bockra  Jem,  I  didn't  come  to  ask  yonr  opiniom  oryonr  • 
ifkB  adyioe,"  said  Harry,  in  his  fayourite  insolent  tone.  "  I  came  to  ad: 
if  yon  vrou!(l  let  me  your  hont  for  half  nn  hour,  von  yourself  pfoing 
in  it  to  bring  it  back,  arul  I  would  pay  you  for  the  job.  if  you  agree,  I 
will  bring  you  two  bottles  of  tlio  bc<:t  rum  in  Hig-Q^ins's  store  and  a  bottle 
of  brandy.  Three  bottles  of  spirits  !  I  do  think  it  quite  payment 
enough  for  only  pulling  me  on  board  a  ship  in  the  harbour  close  by." 

Bttobii  Jem's  grey  amhen  eyes  twinkled  j»  he  agreed  to  iSbs 
ieiBMi  TIm  oflbr  of  two  bottles  of  rum  end  eoe  ofDrandy  wm  not  to  be 
leSiBled  by  the  poor  slave  of  strong  liquor. 

But  you  must  hold  year  tongue,  and  not  go  telKng  that  yoo  ere 
engaged  ta  take  me  to  the  Spanish  sloop.  If  my  plan  gets  to  the  ears 
of  that  old  C'irmndf]feon.  Mr.  St.  (Jlair,  or  my  stupid  old  irran  dm  other  ha? 
an  inkling^  (^f  it,  there  will  be  a  deuce  of  a  row»  and  X  guess  I  shan't  be 
able  to  make  my  escape.** 

•*  And  wiio  was  I  to  tell  it  to,  pray,  young  man  ?*  replied  Buckra  Jem. 
•*To  the  cocoa-nut- trees  and  the  salt  sea  waves  ?  I  holds  no  talk  with 
My  one  mostly,  except  Long  Bill,  the  old  grev-heeisd  wstdiman  of  tUs 
Caledonia  estate,  when  he  buys  my  fish,  and  sells  me  some  yams  and 
oehroes  and  gub^^-gnb  peas.  I  was  out  torehm^  the  naght  before  last* 
ind  Long  Bill  came  early  yeatSfday  morning-  to  buy  fish,  and  left  some 
corn-meal  for  fungy  with  me;  he  won't  he  back  for  a  few  daysy  I 
suppose.** 

**  All  rig-ht  !'*  exclaimed  the  coloured  youth. 

**  But  how  is  I  to  get  them  bottles  you  were  speaking  of?"  asked 
Buckra  Jem,  whose  mind  was  fixed  on  the  {)roniised  rum  and  brandy. 

**ril  bring  them  to  you  myself  at  sundown,"  said  Harry,  "and  the 
evening  before,  when  it  is  dark,  I  will  fetdt  out  to  yon  a  box  with  mj 
clothes,  and  a  little  leather  bag  with 

*^  You  had  better  fetch  me  one  of  the  bottles  of  rum,  too,"  said  Buckn 
Jem,  whoae  anoath  watered  to  have  the  liquid  he  liked  so  much  at  hii 
command. 

"No,  no,  my  f^ood  fellow,'*  replied  Harry.  "  If  I  were  to  bring  you 
a  bottle  of  the  rum  the  ni  L^ht  before,  yoTi  would  be  dead  drunk  all  next 
day,  and  not  able  to  take  me  on  board  the  sloop.** 

It  takes  a  good  deal  to  make  7ne  drunk,**  observed  the  white  man. 
I  won't  trust  you.    I  don*t  want  to  be  drowned,  or  eaten  by  a 
shark." 

Buckra  Jem  shrugged  his  shoulders  contemptuously,  l^n  asked  at  wlni 
hour  his  boat  would  be  wanted. 

About  half-past  eight  o'clock,  I  guess,  or  thereabouts,'*  wasHarry** 
answer.  "  The  Spanish  folks  will  hardly  go  on  board  before  ten  o'clock. 
They  won't  likclv  sail  till  the  moon  rises,  which  will  be  about  eleven,  and 
I'll  have  plenty  of  time  to  stow  myself  away  somewhere  before  they 
come." 

The  bargain  was  struck,  and  the  e()lIo(|ny  between  the  degraded  white 
man  and  the  self-conceited  coloured  youLii  euded  to  tlie  batis faction  ol 
both. 

Hurrah  I"  cried  Harry,  thinking  aloud,  as  he  almost  danced  along 
tile  road  on  his  return  to  the  town— hurrah !  IHthave  my  own  way  at 
last.  Good-bye  to  this  wretched  hole  and  eveiybody  in  it  J  shan't  have 
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lliit  oM  idio<^  my  itepid  gfwdtnoliwp,  jMnar  at  me  i—ih  bnnr  now* 
I  ihaa't  Iwre  to  sltep  in  that  little  room  mm  ill  hers,  and  bear  her 
snoring  all  night,  or  if  she's  awake,  bawling  out  to  me  through  the  pat« 
tition  to  know  if  Fm  in  bed.  She  watehes  me  like  a  cat,  that  old  womaa, 

and  Fm  so  glad  to  give  her  the  ^lip.  T  shan't  have  that  pompous  old 
donkey,  Mr.  St.  Clair,  lecturing  me  on  the  necessity  of  paying  attention 
to  business,  and  giving  satisfaction  to  my  employer.  *  My  employer,'  as 
he  culis  the  storekeeper  he  put  me  with,  does  not  give  me  satisfaction  ; 
Wi  a  cross-grained,  crabbed  cur,  and  I  sometimes  feel  awfully  inclined 
to  kiek  Ikm,  TImii  ihoM  iniptrlliieiil  puppiev of  winte  okrki,  who  think 
Ihtmfelvw  graoter  thsa  me— hoir  I  to  horiewfaip  tiboni  found. 
WdUy  thnk  goodness,  Vm  off,  and  the  fint  thing  I  duo  laythot  they'll 
Wr  of  me  is,  that  I  am  an  officer  in  the  patriot  army— Capfam  St, 
Ckdrf  very  likely.  If  it  is  a  handsome  uniform,  I  shall  look  quite  kill- 
ing. By-the-by,  I  must  not  forg-et  to  pack  up  my  little  k>okiiig-glaify 
ihe  one  in  a  cn?e  thnt  T  bouo-ht  ;it  Now  York." 

Congratulatiti^' lilnis  If  on  his  near  departure  from  his  native  islaud, 
and  looking  forward  witii  the  fearlessness  of  boyliood  and  the  natural  pre- 
sumption of  his  character,  the  now  joyous  Harry  approached  the  town, 
sobering  his  pace  to  a-8aunter»  and  Betaking  hinuelf  to  a  grog-shop  to 
buy  the  rum  and  brandy — bodi  of  Yetj  nferior  qoality— whIiSi  he  had 
praniised  poor  Buckra  Jem. 


TBB  PARTDIG  HOUR. 

The  Spanish  sloop  was  repaired,  iu  as  far  as  it  could  be  m  the  Miail 
West  India  island,  in  one  of  whose  harboittf  it  was  now  lying.  Two  or 
Aim  hfeek  Bailori  had  been  engaged,  and  proviaions  of  aU  kinds,  with  no 
kek  of  ohoioe  wines,  had  been  sent  on  board  for  the  use  of  the  oahin  paa^ 
seogen  by  theb  Kbefal  faoet,  Mr.  Si.  Clair,  and  the  parOng  hour  waa  afe 
lia&d« 

The  parting  hourt  What  a  sad  hour  that  has  been  to  thousands,  nay^ 
to  millions,  in  this  sublunarj'  world !  There  arc  tew  who  have  not  felt, 
at  some  one  poriod  of  their  lives,  the  fulness  of  its  sorrow.  How  often 
has  it  not  been  thoujrht  that  tlie  heart  would  break  under  the  pressure  of 
such  cruel  grief!  13ut  the  heart  bears  a  great  deal.  Its  wise  Creator 
baa  so  ordained  it,  in  mercy  to  the  weak  banian  raee* 

All  was  gloom  at  Clair  Hall.  The  agreeable  ttvingen,  who  had  bo 
eDlivened  and  charmed  the  family  there^  were  going,  and  going  with  no 
great  prospect  of  returning  to  renew  ihcb  pleasant  intimacy  with  father 
cr  daughters.  The  gentlemen  were  grave— indeed,  sad;  the  young  ladies 


and  seeming  absence  of  mind,  as  if  iier  thouG^hts  were  fixed  on  some  sub- 
ject  of  which  she  dared  not  speak,  brought  a  slight  measure  of  COOlola-' 
tion  to  the  yearning  soul  of  her  admirer,  Don  Alonao  AlfOei. 

«*It  is  of  rae  the  lovely  girl  is  thinking,"  he  said  to  himseli 
9he  would  not  have  ^Ten  me  sooh  an  inhuman  answer  as  her  lather  did. 
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Would  to  HeavoQ  I  had  fint  addmsed  myiolf  to  liar  1  I  was  ft  Ibol  not 
to  have  done  so  ;  now  it  would  be  useless  to  ask  her  to  be  nune.  Know- 
ing her  father's  wishes,  she  would  not  disobey  them.  I  must  only  try  to 
look  forward  to  the  time  when  I  may  retum,  andy  with  his  permission, 

make  her  my  wife.  Will  that  happy  time  ever  arrive?  Shall  T  live 
through  the  fierce  campaigns  in  which  we  may  expect  to  be  engaged? 
Oh!  that  remains  with  destiny.  But,  as  the  Italians  say*  'Cfui  anii| 
teme/    Love  is  always  burdened  with  fears !" 

Adela  seemed  certainly  much  more  willing  to  endure  Don  Aloazo's 
companionship  the  last  day  or  two  of  his  stay  in  the  inland  than  she  had 
em  been  be&re^  and  CoUniel  Mentilb  and  Linda  took  adTantage  of  tbii 
unezpeetsd  courtesy  on  Adela*s  part  towards  her  admiier  to  snatch  a  few 
private  interviews— interviews  of  strangely  mingled  tiappmess  and  gad, 
Linda  might  have  exclaimed  with  the  elever,  accompUuiedt  and  pleasing 
French  countess,  Madame  d'Houdetot,  when  her  lovet^-or  rather  ths 
lover  she  preferred,  for  the  celebrated  Rouisean  was  also  a  lover  of  heis^ 
St.  Lambertj  was  leaving  her  to  join  the  army, 

L'amant,  que  j'adoie4 

Pret  a  me  quitter, 
D'un  instant  encore 
Voudrait  profiter ! 
F^licit^  vaine ! 
Qu'on  ue  peut  saisir, 
Trop  pres  de  la  peine 
Poor  etre  un  plaisir  1" 

Mr.  St.  Clair,  luckily  or  unluckily  as  it  mieht  have  been  consideied, 
had  been  attacked  by  fever  the  last  two  or  l£ree  days  tiiat  the  patriot 
o£Scers  were  to  be  in  the  island.    His  illness,  however,  was  <nily  what  is 

called  "  the  fever  of  the  country,"  which,  though  very  severe  while  it 
lasts,  is  not  generally  dangerous  in  itself,  as  the  deadly  yellow  fever  is, 
but  may  become  so  if  it  remains  hanging  over  the  sufTercr  for  a  loDg 
time,  or  returning  frequently.  In  tfiese  cases  it  weakens  tlic  system,  de- 
stroys the  constitution,  and  brings  on  other  complaints,  but  a  change  of 
climate  for  a  short  period  almost  always  removes  it.  Mr.  St.  Clair, 
though  much  better  we  day  his  guests  were  to  take  their  final  leave,  was 
yet  not  well  enough  to  accompany  them  on  board,  but  ho  gave  bif 
daughters  permission  to  go  to  their  aunt's  that  day,  to  bid  a  last  ftxewoU 
to  their  friends  before  they  embarked. 

Do  you  think  that  we  ought  to  quit  papa  p**  said  Linda  to  Adflllf 
or  take  leave  of^of " — Linda  gulped  ,  down  a  sob^'*  take  a  last  Isavs 
of  them  here  ?** 

"  I  do  not  see  whv  we  should  not  go,**  replied  Adela.  Dear  papa  is 
much  better  this  morning;  he  is  in  no  danger  whatsoever,  and  I  think 
we  can  very  well  leave  him  to  the  care  of  Aunty  Grace,  who  is  such  a 
capital  sick-nnrse.  Minna  has  promised  to  stay  with  hinij  and,  if  he  is 
quite  free  of  headache,  by-and-by  she  can  read  to  him,  or  take  her  work 
into  his  room  and  keep  him  company.  I  think  our  South  American 
friends  would  be  dreadfiilly  disappointed  if  we  were  to  refuse  going  to 
Aunt  Bora's  this  afternoon,  ^e  said  she  would  have  dmner  a  Jittfe 
earlier  than  usual  on  their  account.*^ 

But  they  won't  need  to  go  on  board  very  eariy,  will  they 
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*^0\\  uoi  Alvaez  said  they  would  not  go  on  board  until  nearly  ten 
o'dock,  perhapi.   They  won't  be  in  any  bnrry  to  go,  depend  on  it/' 

Adela  looked  that  morning  even  paler  than  usual,  and  Linda's  iligfat 
leiebnd  tint  bad  disi^peared  from  her  cheeks.  Both  the  girls  seemed 
restless  and  nnhappy.  Minna  thanked  Heaven  in  her  own  mind  that  her 
Hector  was  not  gcnng  away,  but  ihat  his  and  her  natiTO  isiand  was  also 
his  home. 

"I  wonder,  however,"  she  said  to  herself,  "  when  his  uncle  intends  to 
begin  repairing  Hector's  house  or  building  a  new  one,  as  he  sometimes 
speaks  of  doing-.  If  I  were  Hector,  I  would  not  put  up  so  patiently  with 
hiii  iudoleuce  aud  never-ending  delays.  Hector  is  too  good  natured,  and 
leti  that  SCr,  Graft  take  his  own  time  and  his  own  way  in  everything. 
What  can  be  the  matter  with  Adda  this  morning  F"  adced  Mmna  of 
Iliid%  when  she  caught  her  alone  for  a  few  minutes.  "  She  is  wander- 
ing tfairongh  the  house  as  if  she  were  a  troubled  ghost,  or  a  thief  looking 
oot  for  something  to  carry  oET.  I  absolutely  saw  her  catch  up  and  put 
jnto  her  poclcet  pnpa's  favourite  little  paper-cutter,  the  one  with  the 
mother-of-pearl  handle.  I  can  only  suppose  she  took  it  in  a  fit  of  ab- 
sence. I  hope,"  added  Minna,  laughing,  that  her  penchant  for  one  or 
other  of  those  Spanish  cavaliers  has  not  turned  her  brain." 

For  shaQie,  Minna  I"  cried  Linda.  "How  can  you  speak  in  this 
manner  of  poor  Adete  ?  Because  you  have  no  feeling  yonrwl^  are  other 
people  to  have  none?" 

Hnmph  I  Is  there  nobody  on  earth  worth  caring  for  hnt  Spanish 
patriots     asked  Miss  Minna,  rather  saucily. 

Welly  don't  let  us  stand  bandying  words  here,'*  said  Linda.  Ee- 
member,  papa  is  left  to  your  care  to-cUy ;  see  that  he  gets  everything  he 
can  wish  for." 

But  Linda  put  much  more  faith  in  the  attention  of  the  housekeeper^ 
Grace,  to  her  father,  than  Minna's. 

Tiie  carriage  was  at  the  door.  The  young  ladies  and  their  father^ 
guests  were  going  to  Mrs.  Bivos's  to  spend  the  roinaindflr  of  the  day— 

the  last  day,"  as  Linda  caiUd  it.  The  girls  went  into  their  &thei^8 
room  to  bid  mm  good*bye,  and  the  old  gentleman,  who,  eqmpped  in  % 
dfeaiing*gown,  was  reclining  on  a  sofa,  was  astonished  at  the  agitation 
displayed  by  his  usually  so  calm  and  collected  daughter,  Adela.  Her 
emotion  quickly  communicated  itself  to  Linda,  and  bot^  the  girls 
stood  by  his  sofa  crying,  as  it  their  hearts  were  breaking. 

** What  is  ail  this  for?"  asked  the  good  man,  in  great  dismay. 

**  I)earest  papa,  you  are  better,  are  yow  not  ?**  sobbed  Adela. 
We  shall  find  you  better  when  we  come  home  to-morrow  mornings  I 
hope,"  half  sobbedLinda. 

^  My  dear  girli^  one  would  think  you  were  taking  an  eternal  &rewell 
of  me»^  said  Mir.  St  Otax^  trying  to  smile.  «I  am  not  quite  at  death's 
door  yet.** 

^*0h  no,  no,  papa!"  exclaimed Adehi, vehemently^  <*or  nothing  on 
earth  would  induce  me  to  leave  you  for  an  hour.** 

"  Thank  you,  my  dear  cliild;  I  have  full  confidence  in  your  affection.'* 

Adela  turned  away,  almost  convulsed  with  grief. 
What  is  the  matter  with  her  ?*'  asked  Mr.  St.  Chur,  in  a  low  voice, 
of  lindiU 
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**Jkn  flauofe  hoe,**  umrwad  limb,  vwidy  andwouSng  to 
fMtnnn  Imt  own  tears.  Slie  is  wj  mneh  (rriefvl  at  ptriniep  irilli  o« 
gnesls.   Oh,  imi|i«  !  me  oil  feel  this  a  sad  trial/' 

**I  am  very  sorry  too,  my  darling,"  answered  her  father,  "but  yoa 
know  chanoe  brought  them  here,  nnd  we  could  not  expect  them  to  stay 
with  us  always.  Bfissfimber  what  they  hava  at  stake  m  their  owa 
country." 

Colonel  Meutilla  and  Don  x\lt:iiizo  \vcro  then  Introduced  to  take  fare- 
well of  their  kind  host,  and  aasuiauces  of  coidial  friendship  were  givea 
on  both  sides,  while  gratefol  thaaks  were  pourad  ant  by  those  vlio  had 
bow  so  hiMpitaUy  lacatved  a4  Chur  EUU. 

Y(Ni  nUl  write  ta  OB,  will  y«u  not  r  sud  Mr.  Si  dair. 

"Ob,  certaiidy,  certainly/'  rej^Ued  both  the  geiiiieBon»  if  you  will 
allow  tis  to  do  so.**  And  with  kmdest  wishes,  aud  every  expression  of 
goad  Mkagf  the  old-  gentiamaa  and  his  gosste  bade  aaeh  olher  fismrsll 


aons!  inuTBavoSBvsBl 

«<Wiu.  joa  mm  on  board  and  sea  oar  little  oabia?"  asbad  Doa 
Alenso  Altaai  of  Addb,  a  fitdo  tbna  after  they  had  reacbad  Mm 
Rivers's  house. 

Adela  was  willing  to  go,  but  Linda  did  not  feel  taclMed  to  accept  the 
invitation  without  oonsolting  Colonel  Msntttb,  who  waa  aai  in  the  looai 

at  that  moment. 

"I  dcm't  know/'  slie  said,  "whether  it  would  he  exactly  according  to 
les  bienseances  to  visit  your  vessel.** 

jMrs.  Bivers  will  kindly  accompany  you,  I  am  quite  sure,"  persisted 
Don  Alonzo.  ^  There  can  be  nothing  to  o£Eend  ks  biens^ances  if  she 
is  ^nth  YOia.'' 

M  Order  your  pfaaatat  aunt,*  aald  Adek,  addnasbag  Uka.  Riveis( 
^  though^  diataaea  is  ao  sboii  to  the  harboar,  ira  can't  wall  walk  ia 
ibis  burning  bub.** 

"  The  phaeton,  iny^l  arhy,  k  woafi  bold  five  yaoplar  mxdtmd 

ihe  surprised  Mts.  Rivers. 

"  No,  certaiiily  rot,  seoora,  bat  it  will  hold  you  three  iadie%  aad 
Mentilla  and  I  wiU  walk.*' 

**  Colonel  Mentilla  may  not  follow  up  your  invitation,  Don  Alonso,  and 
what  then  P*  asked  Liiida. 

^'WawiHaaasibeatlbat,  sei!eri(a,»  arid  Aliaea,  asbalaftlhabidies, 
and  proceeded  to  the  room  which  had  been  aarigaad  4o  Iba  gantleaiaa 
'&r  their  use  that  day. 

Colonel  WantBIa  was,  at  first,  rather  averse  to  the  pR»oaal,  but  Don 
Alonzo  urged  it  on  him,  rrasiiuUng  him  that  their  little  cabin  would  seem 
sanctified  after  having  been  graced,  or  rather  hallowed,  by  the  presence 
of  the  two  charmincf  sisters.  So  the  p;\rty  went  on  board,  much  to  the 
surprise  of  the  loungers  in  the  street  close  to  the  quay,  and  the  pale  clerks 
in  the  stores  facinsr  the  harbour,  wlio,  having  \eTy  little  to  do,  were 
aftandnig  at  the  doors  of  theae  establishments,  crowded  with  nSeHSfcnWH 
articles^  chatting  with  eveiy  coloured  female  who  happened  to  paif. 
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''And  this  isyour  cabin cried  Mrs.  Riverf.  I  aee  you  have  two 
berlihB  in  it  There  is  not  much  room  in  it,  but  it  ii  very  clean  and  siij* 
Ton  could  not  take  many  passengers,  however.** 

"  But  you  have  not  seen  all  our  accommodation/*  lepUed  Don  Alonso* 

We  have  two  more  little  cabins :  this  one  holds  omr  glasMS^  orockery- 
ware,  &e.  &c.$  and  in  tbv  other  is  a  spare  bed,  in  caae  any  one  shouUt 
by  chance,  join  us.  The  mate,  or  rather  I  should  call  hitn  by  bis  pre- 
sent title,  the  captain,  has  a  hole  for  himself  just  close  to  the  companion- 
way  ;  of  course  the  rest  of  the  crew  sleep  forward.'* 

Linda  left  some  flowers  she  bad  brought  with  her,  which  Colonel 
Mentilla  carefuHy  placed  in  a  glass  of  water,  and  Mrs.  Rivers  bestowed 
some  money  upon  the  sailors,  and  as  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  seen, 
and  nothing  to  be  done  ou  hoMd  La  EslrellUf  the  ladies  &ud  their  e^coiU 
lebimed  to  dry  land* 

Adela  seemed  in  better  spirits  after  ber  visit  to  tbe  doop  tbat  wm  to 
ooDvey  tbe  patriot  offioefs  to  tbeir  bomes ;  wbile  Unda  aeomed  more  da» 
pnssed  than  abe  had  even  been  before*  Hector  Graham  joined  the  little 
pirty  at  dinner,  and  bad  promised  to  see  tbeir  Soutb  American  friends 
off  in  the  evening. 

It  was  a  very  silent  and  sad  repast,  that  last  dinner,  although  poor  Mrs. 
Rivers  exerted  herself  to  talk,  and  Hector  endeavoured  to  keep  up  some 
conversation.  The  soup  and  the  fish  had  hardly  been  removed,  when 
Adela  rose  suddenly  aud  begging  her  aunt  and  her  aunt's  guests  to  e  xcuse 
her,  as  she  had  such  a  bad  headache  tbat  she  could  not  possibly  sit  up 
longer,  but  must  go  to  lie  dowju  lor  a  time,  she  left  the  table.  Before 
fnittin^  ihe  room,  however,  she  went  to  Linda,  and  stcofung  over  hu^ 
while  me  took  ber  band  and  pressed  it  aSeettonatoly,  sbe  wbiiqpered: 

Dearest  Linda^  do  not  be  nneasy  about  me,  and  dan'fe  lat  thsia 
disturb  me." 

"  I  will  send  you  some  guinea-bird*  my  dear«  or  golden  plow,  as  yov 
have  had  no  dinner,"  said  Mrs.  Rivers. 

"No,  thank  you,  dear  aunt,  I  could  not  touch  either." 

"Then  some  guava  tart  by-and-by,  and  cocoa-nut  cream  ?" 

"No,  no  replied  Adela;  "  X  wUl  get  Mariana  to  hruig  m»  a  cup  a£ 
coffee  in  a  little  while." 

And,  to  the  great  dismay  of  Don  Alonzo,  she  retired  to  her  own 
room. 

When  Mariana,  the  confidential  old  servant,  went  to  Adela's  chamber 
the  coffee,  abe  fooiid  ber  reclining  on  tbe  bed  in  ber  dressing-^ own, 
her  eyes  swollen  firom  weeping,  and  altogether  in  a  atato  of  gseat  mantal 

distress. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Adela,  dis  won't  do,"  said  the  woman ;  **  yon  will  work 
Youself  into  a  feba.  I  benry  sorry  for  yon.  It  is  hard  dat  you  sweet- 
heart mus  go  'brought  yon,  and  leSibe  you  behind,  so  long — long  here. 
But,  dear  Miss  Adela,  you  raus  not  gib  wa}'  so,  you  mus  be  as  brabe  as 
Miss  Linda.  See  how  she  keep  up  !  You  t'mk  she  no  feel?  Ah,  pore 
pore  ting,  she  sorry  too  much  ;  but  she  bear  up  for  all  dat  1" 

"  Oh,  Mariana !"  cried  the  weeping  girl,  "  yoi*  do  not  know,  you  cafmot 
Conceive,  wiiat  /  feel." 

'  pore  Miss  Adela!    I  know  you  is  in  great  treidde*.   God  belp 
y«ii!  But  you  mns  only  put  you  trust  ia  JSun,  dat|  as  Jiiw^  Pjuaoa  says, 
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*  orderet  eberyting  in  dls  world,  and  temper  de  wind  to  de  sliorn  lamV?' 
And  der  maj  be  a  good  time  comiug.  De  Lard  is  berry  merciful  to  us 
sinners." 

Te8-H>li  yeS|  Maiiaoa,  and  I  will  pat  my  trutt  in  tihe  Loid,  and  in 
Bis  protection !  Qo  now^  please ;  I  shall  try  to  take  a  little  rest  l%e 
coffee  is  reiy  refreshmg,  and  I  shall  want  nothing  more.  Don't  let 
Annt  Dora  or  Linda  come  to  disturb  me.  Even  when  the  gentlemen 
are  going,  my  good  Maiianai  don't  let  me  be  called.  I  am  not  able  to 
bear  a  parting  scene.** 

"  Better  not,  dear  Miss  Adela.  Go  to  sleep,  den  you  won*t  tiok  ob 
noting.    Sleep  is  de  best  ting  for  you,  my  pore  child.'* 

The  kind-hearted  Mariana  darkened  the  room  by  partially  closing  tbe 
jalousies,  though  she  left  them  sufficiently  open  to  admit  of  the  air,  which 
was  becoming  cooler  as  the  evening  advanced. 

Mrs.  Rivers  felt  rather  ashamed  that  Adela  should  allow  her  feelings 
to  get  so  much  the  better  of  her^  for  she  naturally  thonght  her  nieee  wis 
grieving  at  the  approaching  parting  with  Colonel  Mentilla»  and  she  wsi 
excessively  nneasy  lest  Adela,  when  the  moment  of  the  final  adieu  came, 
should  forget  henelF,  and  show  too  plainly  her  attachment  to  tbe  colonel, 
who.  Mis.  Rivers  well  knew,  had  no  love  to  bestow  on  her  in  return. 
Suffering  under  this  fear,  she#}ecame  quite  silent  and  unhappy,  and 
heartily  did  she  wish  thnt  the  evening  were  overi  and  the  gentiemoi 
gone,  without  any  unpleasant  expos^. 

When  the  ladies  left  the  table.  Hector,  as  master  of  tlic  ceremonies,  tried 
to  push  round  the  bottles;  but  the  South  Americaus,  always  extremely 
temperate,  would  hardly  drink  anything,  but  they  remained  a  little  while 
out  of  civility  to  Hector,  and  the  conversation  was  entirely  on  the  affaifS 
of  the  Spanisli  Mab»  and  the  patriots'  hopes  of  success. 

In  the  mean  time,  Mrs.  Rivets  said  to  Linda,  "  I  cannot  hut  thbk,  mj 
dear  Linda,  that  it  was  wrrmg  to  conceal  Irom  Adela  your  private  mar* 
liage,  or,  at  any  rate,  she  ought  to  have  been  told  of  Mentilla's  preference 
for  yon,  and  tnat  you  were  engaged  to  bim.  Adela  would,  doabtleo^ 
have  been  much  hurt  and  disappointed,  but  her  pride  would  have  pre- 
vented her  from  showing*  her  feelings  openly,  as  she  is  doing  now,  aud 
she  would  have  got  over  this  mad  fancy  in  time.  It  is  very  unfortunate 
that  you  and  she  should  have  taken  a  fancy  to  the  same  man.  I  have 
read  of  this  in  novels,  and  I  have  been  told  that  it  occurs  in  real  life 
sometimes  i  but  I  never  heard  of  any  case  of  the  kind  myself,  except  of 
one  in  Trinidad,  where  two  young  ladies — sisters — fell  in  love  with  the 
same  young  officer,  who  paid  mat  attentkm  to  them  both.  But  I  don*t 
betieve  he  cared  for  either  of  Swm,  for  he  used  to  laqgh  and  nng, 

How  happy  could  I  be  wiik  either. 
Were  t'ouier  dear  charmer  away. 

From  the  *  Beggar's  Opera,'  you  know,  oiy  dear;  and  he  went  away 
without  manyiog  either  of  them.    Let  us  now  go  and  see  how  Adela  is. 

Before  reaching  x^dela's  room,  however,  they  were  stopped  by  Mariana, 
who  begged  tiiem  not  to  go  in  to  awake  her,  as  she  had  gone  to  sleep, 
and  did  not  wish  to  be  disturbed. 

They  turned  back,  therefore,  and  Mrs.  Rivers  betook  herself  to  the 
chamber  of  her  inyalid  and  iialf-witted  daughter,  where  she  xenainsd  a 
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long  time  playing,  with  the  untiriDg  patience  which  only  a  mother's  de- 
voted affection  could  have  inspired,  push-pin  and  cat's-cradl©  with  the 
afflicted  JoUa,  whose  mind  was  as  childish^  or  more  so,  than  that  of 
infiuicy. 

Linda  had  gone  to  the  drawmg-room,  and,  bemc;  its  sole  occupant, 
ihs  wntured  to  give  way  to  the  fi^nes  agaimt  wluim  the  had  beea  con- 
tsodiDg  for  00  many  honn.  R«tting  hec  dhows  on  ^  taUe^  she  honed 
Iier  face  in  her  hands,  and  did  not  attempt  to  check  the  tears  that  came 
rolling  in  large  drops  down  her  smooth,  soft  cheeks,  and  finding  their 
way  through  her  slender  fingers.  The  door  leading  into  the  drawing- 
room  was  naif  open,  and  some  one  entered  the  room  so  quietly  tbat  Linda 
did  not  hear  any  approaching  footstep.  Suddenly  she  felt  her  hands 
taken  from  before  her  tearful  eyes,  and  perceived  Colonel  Mentilla  lean- 
mg  o^er  her. 

"My  darling  Linda  1"  was  all  that  he  could  say  at  iirat,  and  the 
tramhluiff  tone  of  his  Toioe  showed  hew  much  he  too  felt;  bat  by 
degrees  he  mastered  his  own  emotioni  and  tried  to  comfort  her.  It  was 
a  yain  effort,  fiv  landa  could  not  he  farooght  to  hck  forward  with  any* 

tiuDg  like  hope. 

Abl  fear  easts  its  dark  shadow  around  me^*'  she  eioiaimed.  *^  I  can 

lee  no  ray  of  hope  to  dispel  the  p-loom." 

"  Oh !  But  there  are  mys  of  hope,  my  Linda,  and  bright  rays,  too. 
When  these  troublesome  times  are  over,  when  we  drive  our  oppressors 
from  our  country,  and  it  is  blessed  with  freedom  and  peace,  think  what  a 
liappy  future  lies  before  us  !'* 

*'  But  that  fiitnie  may  never,  never  arrive.  You — oh,  my  God  \r^ou 
mj  £all  in  battle,  and^-and  '* 

imda  eodd  say  no  more ;  her  Toiee  was  choked  by  her  sobs. 
This  will  not  do^  my  dearest  one  1  Remember,  yon  are  the  wife  of 
a  patriot  leader;  you  must  not  nnnerve  me^  and  make  me  unfit  for  the 
arduous  duties  that  I  have  vowed  not  to  neglect.  If  Alvaez  returns 
alone,  and  I  remain  here  with  you,  my  name  wilt  he  disgraced,  branded 
with  infamy  as  a  cowardly  recreaut,  who  sought  persoual  safety  when 
every  arm  was  want^  for  the  defence  of  his  country.  Could  you  bear 
that  such  a  stigma  should  be  cast  on  me  p" 

"  Not  for  worlds,  my  beloved  Mentilla.  Go !  and  may  Heaven  protect 
you  in  the  hour  of  danger!" 

*'I  ehall  have  your  prayers,  my  Linda;  and  the  prayers  of  an  angel 
cn  earth  will  surely  be  heard  up  yonder 

He  pointed  to  the  skies,  so  serenely  blue,  amidst  which  the  stars  of 
evening  had  just  begun  to  sparkle. 

"Let  us  go,"  he  continued,  "  to  the  Bell-apple  arbonr;  we  shall  be  less 
liable  to  interruption  there  than  here.'* 

They  went,  and  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  evening  together  in  that 
quiet  retreat. 

In  the  mean  time,  Don  Alonzo  and  Hector  sat  smoking  cigars  in  the 
gallery,  Don  Alonio  starting  ereiy  now  and  then,  as  he  fancied  he  heard 
a  step  approadimff,  and  thonght  that  AdeU  might  be  combg  to  join 
them.    But  no  Adela  came. 

At  length  the  boor  for  their  departure  was  dose  at  hand,  and  still  she 
did  not  make  her  appearance.    Don  Alonio  was  in  despair,  and  could  not 
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refrain  firam  begging  Hector  to  go  abd  see  if  ^  mm  wAl  hm  anL 
Hector  foon  returned  with  the  information  that  she  was  not  with  Mai, 

Bivers,  who  had  not  seen  her  siDce  she  had  left  the  dinner-table.  He 
added,  that  Mariana  had  told  him  Miss  Adela  had  locked  her  door  JlOits 
be  disturbed,  aud  tliat  she  had  no  doubt  cried  iicrself  to  sleep. 

It  would  be  a  [  ity  to  wake  hei^  merely  to  fiay  those  unpleaaaat  words, 
*  Good-bye,'  "  remaiked  Hector. 

It  wati  some  balm  to  the  heart  of  Don  Alonzo  Al?aez  to  hear  that  the 
young  lady  had  been  crying  bo  ntaoli.  For  whon  wre  her  ten?  For 
mmMy  01  eoune,  be  thought,  «idlortiie  IbuiliiopfiMi  tune  be  imiardly 
vowed  to  letuni'Mkd  many  h«r»  if  be  enrvived  ifae  wm. 

They  were  gope  the  strangeu  wIm  bad  been  le  faoepitabfy  reeeived 
ai  CUur  HaU»  and  had  made  sudi  havoc  in  the  hearta  of  tiro  of  tbe 
vQiing  mistresses  of  that  pleasant  abode.  Adela  did  not  come  to  say 
rarewell,  and  Don  Alonzo  wrote  a  hurried  and  passionately  worded  billet 
to  her,  which  he  charg-ed  Hector  to  deliver  to  her.  Hector  accompanied 
the  voyagers  to  the  little  towu,  aod  took  leave  of  them  at  the  wharf.  It 
was  getting  late,  and  as  the  sloop  was  to  sail  almost  immediately  after 
they  got  on  board,  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  c^o  off  with  thera* 

lie  Jiove  back  io  jUr;s.  iiivers's  house,  aud  reiiiaiued  a  Httle  time  with 
her,  bat  did  not  aee  tttber  Adela  or  Linda.  The  latter  had  gone  tot 
zoom  at  tbe  top  of  Ibe  booee,  froan  wbieh  aa  eataflivo  view  of  the  iea 
aoiiid  be  obtained,  to  vateh  the  departug  yeeaely  aad  AOoir  with  hm 
adung  eyes  to  the  last  the  beik  tfa^  wee  canying  from  her  oneeoia- 
expressihly  dear  ;  vThile  Adela's  room  door  xeaaained  lodBady  aad  no  ml 
liked  to  kiiock  loudly  at  it,  or  diiturb  tl^  poor  girl  in  any  way. 

There  will  be  a  loDg  dreary  morrow  for  her,  poor  girl,"  said  her  com- 
passionate  aunt ;  **  leave  her  to  fori^et  her  sorrow  in  sleep,  if  she  can.** 

"Ah  !"  she  thought  to  iierself,  but  she  did  not  express  these  thoughts 
to  Mariana,  to  whom  she  had  been  speaking,  "  Liuda  is  better  off  than 
Adela,  for  she  knows  that  nothing  but  death  can  separate  her  from  the 
mau  she  loves,  aud  slie  knows  that,  as  his  wife,  she  has  a  legitimate  right 
to  love  him.  This  must  be  a  comfort  to  ber  amidst  all  her  sadness  and 
all  the  onoertainty  of  the  fbtate;  nhila  Adiia  bat  only  dreaau  to  go  00^ 
aheonly  fancies  that  Colonel  Hbotilk  is  attaohed  to  hnr,  aadebebM 
given  away  her  heart  to  one  who  can  never  be  what  ihe  thinks  to  her. 
It  will  he  a  terrible  blow  to  ber  when  she  bean  that  he  is  the  husband 
of  ber  sister  I  I  pity  her  most  mncerely,  and  Mame  myself  very  much  for 
not  having  given  htt  a  bint  of  i^  at  any  rate.  But  then,  how  could  I 
do  so,  when  I  had  g-iven  my  sacred  word  to  keep  silence,  and  never  to 
betray  by  word  or  (h  od  their  private  marriage  ?  I  have  tried  over  and 
over  to  convey  to  Adela  an  idea  of  the  truth,  that  Colonel  Mentilla  cared 
for  Linda,  not  for  her,  but  she  would  not  believe  it,  and  blindly  went  on 
fiEmcyiug  heisfclf  his  favourite.  Well,  it  is  all  very  sad ;  but  Heatett 
knows  I  have  acted  for  the  heat,  aud,  if  I  have  done  wnmg^  I  am  veij 
Bony.** 
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MO&B  TSm  on  HTBTBBXOUB  DIBAFmBAIfOB. 

The  next  morning  tlie  ladies  were  rather  late  of  making  their  appear- 
ance. Mrs.  KiveiB  had  passed  a  sleepless  night,  not  in  giieviug  over  the 
departure  of  the  South  Americaos,  but  iu  thinkiue  what  Mr  brother 
iPMikl  say  if  he  ioMW  aU  ika/k  hmi  hean  gmag  oo  wmMNifc  Us  knowledge 
ff  aoqoiewaia.  Uoagk  mmA  attMbBcl  to  Mr.  St  CUdr,  4w  etooii 
greatly  in  awe  of  lum ;  $md  now  that  the  whirl  of  excitement  in  which 
she  had  been  kept  was  over,  tire  idea  of  h^m*  would  be  his  die|^easure,  if 
he  found  out  that  she  had  countenanced  a  private  marriage  between  Linda 
and  Coionei  Mentiilla,  stood  forcibly  before  her,  and  filled  her  with  nlnrm 
and  dismay.  She  blamed  herself,  she  blamed  Mcntilla,  but  not  Linda, 
for  whom  she  was  so  kind  hearted  as  to  make  much  excuse.  She  re- 
membered tliat,  after  r11,  Linda  had  at  first  refused  to  marry  tlie  oolonel 
clandestinely,  and  had  only  been  prevailed  on  to  agree  to  do  feo  ii  her  aunt 
did  not  think  it  very  wrong.  Slie  felt,  therefore,  that  tiie  fault  lay  mostly 
It  her  4oofv  aad  ihe  peaiied  k  ipirit  at  Ae  tlMog^ 
Mid  aay,  wtd  hew  abeooidd  emaentehmetf  in  hk  eyei.  Self-repraadi 
«ee  ef  no  ate.  What  was  done  esold  not  he  imdiMei  hot  me  poor 
woman  passed  a  sight  of  guest  misery. 

Linda  had  been  almost  as  wakeful  as  her  aunt,  (or,  whenever  her 
wearied  eyes  had  closed  in  sleep,  etie  started  up  in  dreams  that  frightened 
her,  and  awoke  her  from  their  very  wretchedness.  First  she  saw  the  ship, 
which  she  had  watched  till  it  iiad  faded  from  lier  si^bt,  like  a  speck  on 
the  ocean,  suddenly  reappear  in  its  full  size — but  slic  saw  it  as  suddenly 
go  dowu  headforemost,  and  beheld  Colonel  Mentilla  on  the  sinking 
teasel  waving  his  handkerchief  to  her,  until  the  waves  had  swallowed  him 
up.  From  this  frightful  dream  she  awoke  in  a  shivering^fit*  Later 
dniSnf  the  n^^fat  ehe  ekpt  agam,  and  tlui  tiaM  Ae  dieaoi-woild  showed 
W  a  faatlle*field:  she  mud  the  hooning  of  the  canaon,  she  saw  the 
opposing  sqaadrOBS  advaodag  to  close  combat,  and,  as  Ae  gsaed  on  the 
wag  Sadler  on  one  side,  she  saw  him  fall,  and  at  the  sane  noBMDt  vs- 
cognised  the  features  of  her  beloved  Mentilla,  as  his  eyes  were  closinpf  in 
death !  This  time  she  awoke  with  a  smothernd  shriek  ;  and  sleeps  mom 
cruel  even  than  reality,  fled,  to  return  no  more  the  liveloni:;'  night. 

Mrs.  Riven  ordered  breakfast  as  soon  as  Linda  came  down,  supposing 
that  Adela  would  soon  join  them ;  at  her  house,  as  at  home,  the  girls 
occupied  separate  bed-chambers,  therefore  Linda  did  not  know  if  her 
Mtsr  were  up  or  not.  It  was  agreed  to  widt  for  her  a  fittie  while. 
Bat  when  half-past  nine  o'olock  and  Adela  remained  sttU  np-staift, 
Mh.  Bifeis  sent  Linda  to  ask  her  nMud  if  Miss  Adela  had  called  hen 
The  girl  said  she  had  notj  and  Mariana  mentioned  that  she  had  been 
tmeeto  Miss  AdeWs  door,  whidi  w»  still  fiutened,  and  had  knocked, 
hat  received  no  answer. 

She  cannot  be  sleeping  all  this  tims^*'  Biid  Mrs.  BiYers,  "  unless,  in- 
deed, she  has  taken  laudanum.** 

"Takeu  laudanum  r*  echoed  lioda;  *'what  couki  pat  that  into  your 
head,  Aunt  Dora?'* 

o2 
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Snowed  Up, 


Only,  my  dear,  if  she  awolce  early  in  the  night,  and  could  not  sleep 
again,  uie  might  baTe  taken  a  few  dfops  ci  laudanom  to  pot  her  to 

flleop.'* 

*' But  in  tlie  dark!"  cried  Linda.  "Good  Heavens  I  she  may  have 
taken  an  overdose,  and  now — now  "  Lindas  whose  nerres  were 
quite  unstrung",  burst  into  tears. 

Mariana  asserted  that  there  was  no  laudanum  in  her  room ;  but  Vn, 
BiTers  pertifted  thai  ihe  might  hare  taken  it  for  aU  t]iat»  aa  flhe  koMr 
tfaat  there  waa  laudannm  in  the  medietne-diest,  and  that  she  also  knew 
was  kept  in  a  chMet  just  outiide  of  the  door  of  Mm.  Bifen^e  own  room, 
and  it  was  often  left  unlocked.  The  medicine'chest  was  immediately 
hrought  forth,  but  the  lavdannm-hotUe  waa  quite  fvll— not  a  drop  had 
been  taken  out  of  it. 

Thank  Heaven  I  the  has  not  poisoned  herself  then,  by  mi^tako  I" 
exclaimed  Linda. 

The  two  ladies  and  Mariana  went  to  Adela'a  door ;  they  knocked,  at 
first  very  gently,  then  more  loudly,  and  listened  for  any  sound  inside  the 
room.  But  all  was  still.  Tiiere  was  not  the  slightest  rustling  soond*-* 
not  the  faintest  breathing  could  be  beard  by  the  anxious  fistenefs.  Mis. 
BiYers  looked  at  her  waUdi^t  waa  ten  o'doek ;  die  then  sent  Manaaa 
for  one  of  Ibe  men-senrants  to  Ibroe  the  door  open,  and  Jaeoby  wfao  wss 
a  bit  of  a  locksmitbt  Ibrlbwith  came  up.  He  brought  up  some  ifon 
instrument  with  him,  and  forced  the  lock  with  it,  tellmg  his  mistress,  at 
tfae  same  time,  that  the  door  had  been  locked  on  the  outside,  not  bolted 
in  the  ingide.  The  door  was  thrown  open,  and  Mrs,  Rivers  and  Manaaa 
entered  the  room  hurriedly^  but  Linda  hung  back,  and  Jacob,  of  couzsSi 
did  not  go  in. 

Presently  Mrs.  Rivers  uttered  a  wild  shriek,  and  Mariana  groaned, 
Gar  Almighty  !  Gar  Almighty  I" 
What  b  it  r  cried  Linda,  rushing  in,  followed  by  the  Uack  ni8S| 
Jacob. 

The  bed  was  empty— the  foom  was  empty !   No  Adela  was  there ! 

Th0y  searched  the  whole  room,  Mariana  even  looking  under  the  bed, 
for  in  her  agitation  she  forgot  that  the  person  missing  was  a  white  yonag 
lady,  not  a  black  girl,  who  would  most  probably  have  preferred  sleeping 

unaer  a  bed  to  sleeping  on  one.  Mrs.  Rivers  looked  narrowly  about,  to 
see  if  she  could  find  any  note  from  Adela,  but  there  was  not  a  vestige  of 
one.  The  dress  that  she  had  worn  the  day  before  was  thrown  on  the 
sofa  over  her  lace  sliawl^  and  her  boiiDet  was  placed  in  the  nicely  lined 
bounet-box  that  wa;i  kept  in  the  room  for  her  use  when  she  visited  Mn> 
RiTers. 

*<  Where  can  she  have  gone,  Unda?'*  asked  Mis.  Biyers,  in  eoiu 
stemation. 

Linda  shook  her  head  in  mute  despair. 

Mariana  signed  to  Jacob  to  leave  the  room,  which  he  immediately  did; 
then  she  told  Mrs.  Bivers  and  Linda  that  she  thought  it  very  likely  that^ 

when  Miss  Adela  awoke  the  evening*  before^  and  found  the  g-entlemen 
were  gone,  she  had  walked  to  the  town  to  bid  them  good-bye  at  the 
wharf. 

**  But  she  would  not  go  without  her  bonnet?*'  said  Linda. 
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"  She  wodd  not  mind  daV'  nplifld  Mariaoft.      She  might  tie  a 

liMikechie  over  her  head." 

"  But  she  could  not  without  some  dress  on,"  observed  Mrs.  Riren. 
.  They  opened  her  drawers  and  her  dressing-case.  Evervthin^^  was 
right  in  her  dressing-case  except  her  comb,  hair- brush,  and  tooth-brush, 
which  were  g-one ;  her  dressing-gown  and  a  dark-blue  Canton  crape 
shawl  were  also  missing. 

Mariana  exclaimed  triumphantly  that  Miss  Adela  must  have  gone  in 
her  dfessbg-gown,  which  waa  as  nice  almoit  aa  a  diess,  and  her  large 
Une  shaw). 

*'Bnt  she  would  hare  come  back,  surely said  Linda.  ^  She  oonld 
not  have  stayed  on  the  wharf  all  nighty  and  Hector  certainly  did  not  see 

her  there." 

^lariana  suggested  that,  finding  it  late,  she  might  have  gone  to  Mrs* 

Sutherland's,  whose  house  was  near  the  bay. 

Mrs.  Sutherland  was  an  old  lady,  an  intimate  friend  of  the  family,  and 
Adela's  godmother. 

Linda  and  her  aunt  seized  on  the  idea,  and  ordercJ  tlie  ])liaeton  to  take 
them  and  Mariana  to  town.  Neither  of  them  could  touch  a  morsel  of 
fanskiast;  they  only  swallowed  each  a  cup  of  tea,  aud,  a:>  soou  a^  the 
eairiage  was  ready,  they  hurried  off  to  .  town. 

Bot  dire  disappointment' awaited  them  there.  Mrs,  Sutherland  had 
XMithsr  seen  nor  heard  anything  of  Adoh^  and  was  shocked  to  hear  of  her 
disappearance. 

"  She  must  have  strolled  down  to  the  bay,  thinking  to  meet  Hector 
Graham,*'  she  said,    and,  as  it  grows  dark  so  soon,  she  must  have  missed 
footing,  and  £allen  o?er  that  nnprotected  wharf.   Poor  child I'^-poor 

dear  child  I" 

This  was  a  most  painful  idea;  nevertheless,  the  sug-gistion  was  possible, 
and  Mrs.  Rivers  and  old  Mrs.  Sutherland  were  discussing  it,  when  Ma- 
riana entered  the  pailour  in  a  great  flutter,  witli  the  intelligence  that 
Hany  St  Clair  was  alao  miiasiug.  Mrs.  Sutherland  sent  iustautly  to  the 
•toie  at  which  he  was  emnloyed  to  inquire  if  the  report  were  true,  and 
tbs  head  clerk  came  to  tell  her  that  it  really  was  the  case.  Harry  had 
not  oome,  as  usual,  to  the  store  that  morning,  and  Mr.  Brown,  the  store* 
Wper,  thinking  the  lad  might  be  ill,  had  sent  to  his  grandmother's  to 
uquire  about  him.  Old  Calista,  the  grandmother,  was  in  great  distress, 
for  "  de  buoy"  had  not  come  home  all  night.  He  had  gone  out  about 
sunset  with  a  parcel  under  his  arm,  but  had  returned  for  tea,  and  had 
eaten  some  turtle's  eggs  with  it,  which  had  been  sent  as  a  [>re?eiit  to  the 
old  woman  by  a  fisherman  in  the  town.  After  tea  he  had  gone  out  again, 
and  had  never  returned.  Old  Calista  said  that  the  watchman  at  Cale- 
donia estate  had  seen  Harry  and  Buckra  Jem  together  shortly  after 
lanset  that  evening,  and  had  overheard  them  talking  about  Buckra  Jem's 
boal  being  ready  to  take  Harry  sonietsiiefv,  but  tie  did  not  hear  where. 

Harry's  disappearance  is  Tory  extraordinary,*'  said  Sfo.  Rivers, 
"  bnt  it  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  AdeWs." 

Mrs.  Sutherland  was  not  so  sure  of  that;  but  Mrs.  Rivers  and  Linda 
were  afraid  of  asking  what  she  thought,  lest  she  should  speak  of  Adela's 
penchant  for  Colonel  Mentilla,  which  she  had  taken  so  little  pains  to  con- 
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ceal.  It  was  determined  to  send  off  for  Hector  Graham,  whom  the  ladies 
knew  they  could  trust,  aud  a  boy  was  despatched  to  Mr.  Craft's  liouse^ 
with  orders  to  srain|jer  as  fast  as  his  mule  would  go,  aud  to  deliver  a 
sealed  uote  to  iiiaaa'  iiector. 

Heetor  eame  as  speedily  as  pofaibk,  and  saialKNii  laddiig  inqcuriflik 
ihe  town;  he  fbona  out  att  sSboufc  tlw  cMbaa  and  other  Sum  whidi 
Adela  had  ordered  to  be  sent  on  boaid  the  Spanish  sloop  for  Hairj  8t 
Cfaur,  and  that  she  had  paid  for  everytimiy ;  this  proved  that  there  laust 
have  been  some  understanding  between  Adela  and  the  coloured  youth, 
but  no  further  elucidatioQ  of  the  matter  eould  be  obtained,  and  it  a&rdsd 
no  explanation  of  her  mysterious  disappearance. 

Mrs.  Rivers  and  her  niece  were  preparing"  to  n;^  home,  when  Mariana, 
who  that  dav  apjieared  destined  to  be  the  messenger  of  evil,  a  second  time 
rushed  into  the  sitting-room,  with  tl;e  inttiiligence  that  Buckra  Jem's  boat 
had  been  found  cast  ashore,  keel  up  wards,  at  the  other  end  of  the  bay! 

Here  was  a  new  panic — Buckra  Jeui's  boat  upset,  and  drifted  ash(»e! 
Then  whoever  was  in  it  must  have  been  drowned! 

Adda  oodd  not  ham  been  in  that  poor  cieatiw^a  boat,'*  said  Heetor. 
^  I  will  go  down  to  the  wharf,  and  hear  what  th^  are  Mying  theea." 

After  half  an  hour  of  agonising  martjrdoos  to  Linda  and  hier  aunt,  and 
much  anxiety  to  Mrs.  Sntheriandy  he  ■eftiaed  with  the  Mwe  whidi  ha 
had  gathered. 

A  sailor  belong;iiig  to  one  of  the  ships  in  the  harbour  said  that  soon 
after  dark  he  had  been  lefinin<:^  over  the  side  of  the  vessel  looking  about 
him,  when  he  perceived  a  boat  passiijp;^  near.  As  it  approached  Im  ship, 
he  distinctly  saw  Buckra  Jem,  whom  be  knew  very  well  by  siglit,  steerin|f 
the  boat ;  liis  hody  was  swayina;"  about,  he  did  not  seem  to  know  what  he 
was  doing — iu  fact,  be  iiad  all  the  appearance  ot  being  quite  drunk; 
thtte  wae  (me  oth«r  person  certainly  in  the  boat ;  there  might  have  bsen 
twe^  b«t  he  onlj  obeirfod  ene,  m  lad  who  was  attempting  te  few  Aa 
hoat,  bathe  was  net  haadUng  the  oars  properlj,  and  did  not  aeen  to  hiia 
i^e  least  idea  of  rowing.  As  they  scadded  past  hie  ship  he  sung  out  to 
them  to  take  care,  for  if  they  went  eo  as  they  were  doing  they  would 
upset  the  boat,  and  soea  be  down  among  the  sharks.  He  watched  theia 
a  little  way  ;  they  were  going  in  the  direction  of  the  Spanish  sloop,  but 
he  was  calied  olT  for  eome  duty  on  board,  and  when  be  returned  to  look 
out  for  the  boat  it  was  gone,  lie  saw  nothing  more  of  It,  and  had  heard 
nothing  more  of  it  until  that  morniofif,  when  he  was  told,  on  coauog 
ashore,  that  Buelvi  a  Jem's  boat  had  di'itted  to  land  on  the  other  side  o£ 
the  bay,  keel  upwards. 

Beetar  Tdnnteflved  to  go  to  poor  Buckn  Jem's  hut  to  see  if  ha  rtiBjr 
were  abeent,  for,  aa  he  said,  "  people  do  tell  sneh  stoneii*' 

Bat  be  eane  bank  with  a  raefui  eoaatenaaae.  The  aalbrtaBate  torn 
was  not  there ;  but  he  had  evidently  baea  dnnking,  probably  to  exeea^ 
the  evening  before ;  a  bottle  ef  bffMidy,  opened,  but  only  a  little  taken 
out  of  it,  was  lying  in  <Hie  corner  of  the  nut,  niula  a  bottle  which  had 
held  rum  was  empty,  and  a  small  quantity  of  stron*};'  rum-and-water  was 
in  a  calabash  on  one  of  the  wooden  benches,  as  if  the  wretched  owanof 
the  hut  had  been  interrupted  while  drinking'  it. 

The  whole  town  waa  agog  by  this,  tioae^  and  the  keeper  of  the  gf^V^ 
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fihop,  where  Harry  had  bought  the  spirits  for  Buckra  Jem,  sent  to  tell 
Heotor  Gnfaam  cf  die  pmdiaee  Hanj  bad  «Mhde^  and  tiiii  be  Ittd  said 
lie  was  going  to  bestow  a  bottle  of  turn  on  poor  Bubkra  Jem. 

Linda  did  not  know  what  to  do^  ber  aunt  was  in  sneb  a^dreadfnl  state 
of  mind  that  she  did  not  like  to  leave  her  ^  and  yet  she  felt  that  it  was 
her  duty  to  retom  to  ber  poor  father,  who  would  too  soon  bear  mmouxs 
of  the  terrible  occurrence,  or  rather  occurrences.  She  determined  on 
leayiog'  Mrs.  Rivers,  who  positively  refused  to  j^o  with  her  to  Clair  Hall, 
to  Mariana's  care,  and,  accompanied  by  her  kind  friend  Sectoi^  she  le- 
tamed  to  ber  owu  desolate  houie. 

The  news  they  had  to  impart  was  a  fearful  ehock  to  poor  Mr. 
Qfiir.  Gnei^  aDger,  and  mortiiicatiou  all  struggled  together  in  his  mindy 
shI  Linda  was  si^  a&aid  that  they  wovkl  bave  brought  on  a  paral^tia 
ii  Bui  be  eabned  down  by  degrees,  and  at  bnt  eane  tb  the  ooodasMtt 
OatDMAlbnaeAKaeabadeasmdoffAdsla,  otbet  with  or  wttbovk 
hm  eosMont,  Nsither  Linda^  Minnm  net  Hector  believed  asyUimig  of  Iha 
sort;  but  they  thought  it  was  better  to  Isfrlfr.  St.  Clair  encourage  this 
idea  than  to  kt  h\m  fmty  his  daiif;fater  was  diewned  in  a  wild  aMenpfe 
to  pee  Colonel  MentUIa  onee  more. 

Such,  clearly,  was  their  OVA  idea,  and  the  sisters  grieved  most  bitterly 
al  their  bereavenient.  ' 

There  was  quite  a  hue  and  cry  throughout  the  island;  the  name  of 
St.  Clair  was  in  every  mouth,  and  all  manner  of  reports  were  circulated 
ttMmg  high  and  low. 

Fbor  Mr.  St.  Cbwr,  fefaseilir  so  ebeerfb!  and  eunfeisiUe  in  bis  owa 
hnSfyy  beeaae  sfleat  and  moosy  i  be  ssennd  always  buried  in  lefleetion 
eieept  when  compelled  to  oecopy  himself  m  necessaiy  basuiesa>  At 
hBgai^  one  day,  he  said  to  his  eraer  daughter  : 

**  Lbda,  I  feel  that  I  have  been  very  wrong.  I  neglected  the  warning 
Bent  to  me — the  spirit's  warning.  It  bade  me  he  ware  of  strarjg'er'! ;  it 
told  me  evil  was  nann^ng  over  us ;  but  in  my  follv  I  thooj^ht  not  of 
Ihose  solemn  words,  and  see  now  bow  truly  is  folhiied  the  Spirit's  Pro- 
phecy." 
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EGXPI:  AND  A  JOURNEY  TO  PALESTINE,  FU  MOUNT  SINAI 

AND  PETBA.* 

BT  LIEUT.-COIiONILL  il.  H.  MILES. 

IX. 

It  is  quite  time — -judging  by  the  impatience  of  gome  of  my  readers, 
kIolO  have  not  scrupled  to  make  known  to  me  their  anxious  wisliea  to 
hear  all  about  the  forty  days*  joumeyinaf  in  the  "  Wilderness,"  as 
well  as  to  read  my  personal  description,  in  print,  of  my  visit  to  Moimt 
Sinai  and  Petra,  and  all  about  Ezion-^eber,  where  we  learn  from 
the  HoIt  SeojfimiB  Sing  Sobmoiiy  in  hu  day,  couBtniGted  %  naiy 
of  Bhipg^'  (1  AJBgs  ix.  26)-^it  is  quite  time^  I  repeat,  I  aboiild  saj 
fiaewell  to  Cairo,  and  commenoe  mj  long,  todiona^  as  well  as  mort 
Ukmimg  journey  to  Jeniaalem. 

This  I  find  to  be  no  such  easy  task,  for,  after  having  resided  from 
November  until  the  latter  end  of  Pebniary  in  the  Ej^yptian  capital, 
with  the  exception  of  the  seventeen  or  eighteen  days  wbich  were  80 
very  agreeably  spent  in  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  I  feel  somewhat  loth  to 
quit  the  neighbourhorid  of  the  Esbeki^h,  upon  which  my  windows 
liave  looked  so  long,  and  especialiy  w  hen  one  iadt  w  ord  more  will  be 
aure  to  make  itself  heard,  through  these  world-circnlated"  jpages,  of 
some  forther  deaeription  of  "  men  and  tiunga**  at  Cairo,!  wbioh  h^ve 
been  hitherto,  in  the  eaSbarrat  de  fMeuM  of  other,  perhaps  more  in- 
tereatmg,  subjecta,  temporarily   shelved."  / 

One  of  the  most  cunous  sights  to  be  witnessed  at  Cairo  is  the  de- 
parture of  a  "  caravan,*'  as  it  is  generally  called,  for  Palestine,  by 
either  the  short  desert  route,  or  by  that  of  the  long^  desert  one  ;  but 
especially  the  latter,  for  it  is  uiueli  larger,  and  ibnus  a  far  more 
attractive  object  to  the  stranger  fresh  from  Europe  to  behold  than 
the  former  one  does.  There  is  an  open  space  in  front  of  both  of  tlio 
two  large  and  most  frec^uented  koteld  at  Cairo,  and  as  soon  as  the 
party  is  made  up,  and  the  dragoman  engaged,  and  the  neeeaaazy kib'* 
got  together,  the  whole  of  Sie  camels,  which  had  been  preyiondiy 
aecored  by  the  dragoman,  are  brought  to  this  spot,  where  they  bivoiiso 
nntil  the  hour  for  the  departure  of  the  caravan.  The  tents  having  been 
pitched  and  duly  inspected  by  each  member  of  the  party  who  is  to  occupy 
them,  as  well  as  the  small,  low.  find  narrow  camp  iron  bedsteads,  and 
the  articles  of  beddiiiij:  thereon,  tocjelher  with  the  "stores"  and  casks 
of  ^ile  water  for  drinking  and  culinary  purposes,  and,  lastly,  the  ar- 
rangement for  the  kitchen  having  been  looked  to,  each  traveller  gem' 
rally  mounts  the  di-ornedary,  which  the  dragonran  selects  for  him,  and 
tries  its  paces  on  the  light  sandy  ground  of  the  Esb^ki^h.  This  last 
proceeding  affords  great  fim  and  merriment  to  the  Soropean  visitors 
who  are  residing  at  these  hotels,  and  to  whom  it  fbrma  an  era  in  their 
Egyptian  life,  the  recollection  of  which  sight  will  long  remain  firash 
ana  vivid  in  their  minds  after  their  return  to  their  own  country. 

These  animals  hare  not  all  the  same  eqnallj  easy  and  gentle  pace . 

*  Jili  ri^jhit  reserved. 
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peveml  of  them,  especially  in  the  present  day,  arc  extremely  rm]^!^, 
and  most  uncomfortable  m  their  paces.  The  race  or  breed  of  riding 
camels,  commonly  called  dromedaries,  would  seem  to  have  become 
either  extinct,  or,  at  all  events,  to  hare  greatly  deteriorated  \  for  I 
liavd  a  vivid  recollection  of  a  very  diilerent  and  far  superior  class  of 
riding  camels,  on  which  I  rode  all  the  wajr  from  Gairo  to  Baml6h 
(the  aiiexent  Arimaihsa  of  Seriptnie)  in  April,  1845. 

TheBtnuiger  in  the  land  who  moantB  a  <m>medary  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life,  unprovided  with  a  pair  of  stirrup-irons  and  leathers,  andf 
fipding  be  has  only  a  slight  cord  wherewith  to  bold  or  to  ^de  his 
animal,  certainly  cuts  a  strange  figure,  and  his  appearance  m  such  a 
norel  character  is  enough  to  make  the  lookers-on  die  with  laughter. 

This  first  general  assembling  of  the  "caravan"  must  be  witnoRsod 
to  be  thoroughly  realised.    So  strong  are  first  impressioaa  with  aome 
persons,  that  I  recal  to  mind  the  instauce  of  a  German  baron  who  had 
rust  returned  on  board  of  the  passenger  ateamer  from  a  viait  to  Upper 
E^jnt,  and  who  was  staying  at  Shefmeard's  Hotels  on  witnessing  mm 
his  Dedroom  window  the  assembling  of  a    canifan**  on  the  ere  of 
starting  for  Palestine,  vid  Mount  Sinai,  leaving  his  room,  to  whieb  be 
bad  been  for  some  days  eonfined  by  an  attai^  of  diarrhoea,  contracted 
en  hoard  of  the  steamer,  as  be  informed  me,  and,  actuated  by  the  first 
impressions  on  bis  optic  nerves,  hastening  to  mount  one  of  the  drome- 
daries, in  order  to  ascertain  whether  he  could  endure  the  fatigue  of 
Bucb  a  conveyance  throughout  the  whole  of  the  journey  which  he  con- 
templated making,  via  Mount  Sinai  and  Petra,  to  Jerusalem.  On 
descending  from  off  the  camel*s  back  on  to  terra  Jlrma^  the  barou 
confessed  to  mo  il  waa  rough  riding  I 

The  first  great  diffieolty,  prenons  to  starting  from  Cairo,  is  to 
make  up  a  party  who  will  all  agree  to  go  the  same  rente  you  yourself 
liave  made  up  your  mind  to  travel  by ;  for,  although  more  than  half 
of  the  European  visitors  who  have  proceeded  to  Upper  l|gypt  go  on  to 
Palestine  and  to  Syria,  in  order  to  complete  their  tour,  yet,  as  no  less 
than  four  different  routes  are  available  bv  which  Jerusalem  can  bo 
mehed,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  find  fellow- travellers  with  the  same 
views  as  your  own. 

Many  persons  prefer  the  sea  route  from  Alexandria  to  Jafia,  as 
beiyg  not  only  very  much  shorter  in  regard  to  the  time  occupied  on  the 
journey,  but  likewise  as  being  much  cheaper,  and  performed  with  con- 
siderably less  bodOy  fatigue. 

In  my  own  ease,  I  found  several  traTellers  who  were  bound  to 
Jerosalein,  some  of  whom  had  made  up  their  minds  to  proceed  by  the 
Bea  route,  whilst  others  had  determined  to  travel  by  the  way  of  the 
short  desert ;  one  or  two  Englishmen  had  no  objection  to  forming  a 
party  to  proceed  as  far  as  Mount  Sinai  and  back  to  Cairo ;  whilst 
others,  again,  wished  to  visit  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  ascend  Mount 
Sinai,  and  thence  make  for  Jerusalem,  vid  Nakl,  Becrsheba,  and  He- 
bron, thereby  foregoing  Ezion-geber  and  Mount  Scir  ;  the  fourth  route 
Was  vid  Akaba  and  Wady  Moosa.*  liuviug  at  length  fbund  a  party  of 
three  other  travellers,  who  bad  but  just  arrived  from  England,  botb 
willing  and  ready  to  join  me  in  visiting  Mount  Sinai  and  Petra,  on  the 

•  The  modem  names  of  Eaioii-geber  and  Moan*  Seir. 

r 
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journey  to  Jerusalem,  iminediate  arraiigementtj  were  made  fur  our 
early  departure  \  but,  before  these  wero  aeoomj^iBhed,  the  uteam 
]»kuEiied  from  Viq^  Egypt,  and  no  kw  than  four  of  her  pusengm 
^two  of  whflBi  were  iS^Ush  and  the  feMaindmr  Americans — cm  tiny 
ing  of  the  p«r^  ftheady  made  up  to  do"  Mount  Sinai  and  PelMy  oa 
their  way  to  JeroMiiUn),  were  mosfc  ansoua  to  jpin  it»  and,  as  our 
quartette"  was  agfoeahle  to  the  aanM^  the  party  wm  fonwated  of 
eight  persons. 

•  In  proceeding  by  either  the  long  or  the  short  desert  route,  it  is  not 
odIv  preferable,  but  advisable,  to  travel  in  company ;  for  ifc  ia  too 
iuonotonoua  work  to  travel  over  suck  a  dreary  exl/cut  oJt"  couiitrj  iur 
fio  many  days,  all  alone,  wifthoat  the  chance  of  seeing  or  meeting  witiii 
a  white  fiwe  vntil  yea  leaeh  yovr  jonmey'a  end;  while,  again,  it  is 
extremely  expenaive  fbv  one  peraon  to  have  to  defray  the  whole  eoati 
cf  this  journey,  to  say  nothing  of  its  ofiferii^  a  yeiy  great  temptaiMll 
to  one's  being  attacked  and  pkmdeied  by  aoaie  of  the  wandering 
Bedouin  trilj(  3,  when  they  perceive  you  are  the  only  European  in  the 
caravan.  In  case  of  akknesa  or  sudden  iJineflBy  the  case  woold  be  de- 
plorable indeed. 

Sometimes  two  caravans,  consisting^  of  ladies  as  well  as  gentlemen 
touii&ts,  agree  to  travel,  ior  companj^'cj  esake,  together  j  buX  each  dis- 
tifi«t  aiKl  separate  from  the  other— each  having  its  own  dragiTwawl 
eatabUfhrnent,  and,  in  thie  respect,  paifectly  independent  the  one  cf 
the  otbflr.  Fox  the  sake  of  aooiety^  and  in  tJiio  hour  of  aielmflaBi  this 
plan  baa  its  adyaatogeA. 

The  monti)  of  January  is  far  too  eaily  to  proceed  to  Palestine,  inas- 
much as  if  the  travollpr  should  proceed  via  Mount  Sinai,  he  will  be 
unable  to  ascend  that  iiioimtain  from  the  depth  of  snow  on  its  aummit, 
and  which  extends  even  for  some  distance  down  its  sides;  and  slioull 
he  proceed  via  the  short  desert  route,  he  will  arrive  at  Jenisaltim  in 
the  winter  tieaaun,  when  the  weather  ia  very  cold,  and  the  air  chillyy 
and  dmp ,  and  raw,  fiooii  the  frequent  heavy  rain  which  fidla. 

On  my  mtmna  to  Oiiro,  after  tiie  BakabM  yoyage  to  Upper  Egypt, 
the  latter  end  of  March,  1845, 1  had  intended  to  have  paroceeded  to 
visit  Mount  Sinai,  but  the  hot  season  had  already  set  in,  and  the 
weather  had  become  too  sultry  and  too  oppressive  to  do  so  with  any 
comfort.  I  may  here  observe  that  at  PhilaB,  above  the  first  cataracte 
of  the  Nile,  and  as  far  down  tb^it  river  as  Osioot,  on  my  return  trip, 
the  thermometer  in  the  Bluidy  side  uf  tiie  main  cabin,  or  sitting-room, 
registered  between  the  hours  of  two  and  iouc  P.M.  horn  90  deg.  to 
.  ^deg.  S'ahreiiheit. 

On  the  journey  t&Mnimtaiaathmgki&e  ^wildameaa*' in  which 
itstiIlBtendfl,a»€^  dd(E»Nluaziz.  1,  2),  I  waa  informed  at  Cairo  I 
iboold  find  tiie  heat  nnbearahle  in  a  tan^  and  I  waa  strcoigly  reeom^ 
maided  to  forego  a  visit  to  it  at  such  an  advanced  period  of  the 
Bwon,  which,  as  the  advice  proceeded  from  old  leaidenta  in  that  citf} 
X  considered  it  only  prudent  to  foUow. 

We  (for  there  were  two  of  us)  therefore  proceeded  to  Jerusalem, 
ma  "  El  Arish,"  or  by  the  short  desert  route,  where  we  arrived  in  time 
to  accompany  the  pilgrims  of  the  Grreek  Church  down  to  the  nvtf 
Jordan. 

The  Xlrenflk  have  ft  saying  that,  ''i^mnMihlan^Umhct^i  q}» 
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sait  attendrey^  and  I  moat  certainly  had  a  lon^  time  to  await  my  hon 
terns'  arrival;  for  it  was  only  after  the  expiration  of  one-aiid-tvrenty 
years  that  I  had  an  opportimitj  of  carrying  out  mj  long  and  anxiousij 
wiahed-for  desires  I 

The  BMttd  gxMt  diffieolty,  for  IhoM  wbo  Imtodad  to  {niooeed  by 
way  of  eiliier  ^  duMft"  nmte  to  fiMtnfl^  nas  tho  cfaobe  of  a  tiioxotighly 
•»dent,  safe^  as  well  m  bonesfe  dngOBiaD,  wliow  services  M  mioh 
MnasUe  on.  the  joanaay.  Now,  there  are  four  Cerent  races  of 
dragomen  to  choose  from — Arabs,  Maltese,  Syrians,  and  Ghreeks,  and 
a  few  very  excellGiit  dragomen  are  to  be  foiind  nmonj*  the  three  firat- 
named  of  thesf  classes.  The  Greek,  however,  L  would  avoid  engaging, 
if  it  is  intended  to  proceed  by  the  long  desert  routo,  in  case  of  any 
misunderstanding  arising  between  the  dragomau  and  the  different 
Bedouin  tribes,  which  might  jeopardise  the  lives  and  property  of  all 
tb9  eanma*  !M  wly  appliomn  ki  aeeatsary  to  Meim  tiw  nrfieei, 
m  tlw  belt  of  tiwn  men  are  atasort  aluaya  beepoke  by  parties,  by 
letter,  as  ea^  ai  tlw  end  of  Ssptember,  and  by  the  entd  of  Octote 
the  few  mUy  good  MB  bava  been  already  engaged.* 

Great  and  frequent  have  been  the  complaints  on  the  part  of  several 
European  trjivellera  aoraiTist  the  conduct  or  the  different  dra<^omen  they 
have  had  the  misfortune  to  en2;ap;o,  aliortly  after  their  anivai  in  Egypt, 
without  having  taken  suiiicicnt  precauiioiiB,  and  made  particular  in- 
quiries from  several  distinct  sourceB  into  the  characters  of  the  men 
they  were  about  to  engage  for  a  period  of  several  weeks'  duration,  oil 
aoelL  Ugh  tmat,  too^  m  luid  beaa  mling  daoaauf^  iba  lasir  fbur  or  fl?e 
iviataia  in  Egypt;  So  aianj  pactiea  fiifhig  bm  wian^ed, 
aervedy  and  even  flagrantly  cheated  and  '^fleacad*'  by  the  dragoaea 
wbom  they  had  hired,  I  hafa  thoogbt  it  neaeamy  to  bring  thn  rery 
important  »bjeet  into  ptpariamt  notice,  wUbfc  I  am  aUnttng'to  dn* 
gomen. 

Our  party  of  eight  was  finally  increased  to  nine  gentlemen,  in  all; 
ft>r,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  a  young  English  clergyman,  Tvho  had  a  few 
days  previously  expressed  hia  auxiuus  wish  to  be  allowed  to  join  our 
already  large  party,  put  in  a  personal  appearance"  (as  the  lawyeia 
BSij )  at  tibo  cbanerileiia  of  tba  britisb  coBsalata,  juit  aa  va  waia  aU 
aaaembiad  to  lafeify— aa  m  anrtonaiy  at  eadk  of  tba  diffefont  Earopeaa 
consulates  at  Cairo— mutual  agreemantB,**  to  ba  beld  bindizig  OQ 
bath  parties  thereto  <'iia.  the  tmrallea  onoiia  pvt^andtha  dn^gmui 
on  the  other — for  the  period  therein  named. 

Since  the  month  of  December  previous  i  had  had  in  view  a  good  and 

*  I  hid  hopsd  dwtify  ate      srrhnl  in  Egypt  t9  haTaebtsiBedflieisnrfofla 

of  a  most  exodkat  dragoman,  an  Egyptian  named  AU,  who,  whilst  we  werr  all 
©roceeding  down  to  the  Jordan  (in  April,  1845),  placed  his  own  life  in  the  j^reatest 
^Bopardy  to  save  that  of  oa«  of  the  three  American  gentlemen  (the  same,  party 
vbo  had  wnwesd  TiiitiDg  StaaaSiaid)  wte  had  hetn  piditd  froaioff  his  hoiH| 
between  Jerusalem  and  Bethany,  by  some  Mahomedan  fanatics,  with  preen 
flags  in  their  hands.  The  dragoman,  on  this  occasion,  was  not  only  severely 
handled,  but  was  badly  wounded,  and  had  to  be  conveyed  back,  on  a  litter,  to 
Jernflatem,  where  his  wounds  were  attended  to,  one  of  the  three  American  gen- 
tlemen accampanying  him.  JShould  cither  Mr.  Maxwell  (of  Kentucky)  or  Mr. 
Thompaoa  see  this  ai^de,.  thcgf  will  at  once  reoognise  the  valuable  secrictis  their 
dragoman  tendered  then  <m  this  occatfoBtk  But  I  learnt,  to  my  great  RmaL 
poor  AU  had  become  too  infirm  to  travel  any  more  as  a  dragoman,  and  Dad 
accepted  a  quiet  post  in  the  household  of  the  Italian  consul  at  Alexandria. 
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trustworthy  dragoman  of  the  name  of  Hussaneen  Bedawee,  whom  I 
recollected  during  my  last  previous  visit  to  Cairo,  and  who  had  a  book 
ftill  of  very  excellent  certificates  given  to  him  by  the  different  parties 
whom  he  had  accompanied  to  Upper  Egypt,  and  likewise  to  Palestme 
and  to  Syria.  This  man  bad  bad,  also,  tl^  advantage  of  baving  travelled 
lerend  times  hj  the  Icmg  desert  nrate^  wbeie  he  was  well  known  to 
the  different  fiOiaiclci  on  1^  load;  he  had,  moieover,  Tinted  Febt 
several  times,  while  be  had  also  made  the  overland  jonmej  with  an 
EngliBh  traveller  &aai  Aleppo  to  Bagdad,  and  likewise  a  voyage  ficom 
Boes  to  Bombay.  He  was  well  known  as  a  good,  honest  dragoman  at 
Oauo,  and  the  only  thing  I  could  henr  to  his  prejudice,  find  that  from 
one  of  the  oldest  lady  residents  at  Cairo,  wa;?,  he  was  considered  to  be 
given  to  parBimony,  and  was  not  sufficiently  liberal  in  the  table  be 
provided  for  his  party ^ — in  short,  a  grippe-sou. 

As  soon  as  our  first  party  of  four  persons  was  made  up,  Hussaneen's 
services  were  secui'ed,  and  an  agreement  Avas  made  with  him  that  he 
was  ^to  give  us  safe  escort  to  Jerusalem,  vi&  Mount  Sinai,  Akabab, 
Petn,  and  Hehion ;  that  he  diovld  find  ub  in  camae;e,  in  tents,  and  In 
&od  (thvee  sdbstantial  meals  a  day),  with  a  good  £omedarf  for  each 
of  UB  to  ride  on,  and  a  sufficient  retinue  of  servsnts. 

That  if  our  party  should  be  limited  to  four  persons,  each  one  of  us 
should  pay  him  the  sum  of  two  pounds  five  shillings,  English  value, 
per  diem — the  same  whether  halting  op  mazehing— for  the  forty  days* 
journey,  via  the  long  desert  route. 

2ndly.  That  if  our  party  should  consist  of  five  or  six  persons,  the 
dragoman  was  to  receive  the  sum  of  one  pound  fifteen  shiiimgsj^^r 
diem  from  each  of  us  ;  and, 

Srdly.  That  if  more  than  six  persona  formed  the  party,  the  dragoman 
was  to  leoetfe  only  one  pound  ten  sbilliDgB^er  diem  from  each  person; 
and  that  in  this  last  case  this  sum  should  include  the  '^feea*'  sad 
taxes"  invariably  levied  by  the  Sbaick  of  Wady  Modes  (Petra)  on  all 
travellers,  Buzopean,  Egyptian,  or  Asiatic,  who  visited  and  encamped 
in  this  dangetons  valley.  We  were,  however,  to  pay  the  ''fiees,"  as 
well  as  the  customary  hukaheesh,  or  "present,"  at  the  convent  of 
Mount  Sinai,  as  well  as  at  nil  the  monasteries,  and  convents,  and 
diurches  we  iniqlit  ^  isit,  after  entering  Palestine,  besides  all  sums  ex* 
pended  on  "  sight-seeing." 

In  this  agreement  the  dragomnn  had  in  his  favour  not  only  the  great 
advantage  of  having  the  full  piriod  of  forty  days  conceded  to  hnii  for 
acoomplisbing  the  journey  from  Cairu  to  Jerubaleai  in,  and  which  at 
thirty  shillings  a  day  wound  cost  each  of  us  the  sum  of  sixty  poundfl 
sterling,  besides  other  little  incidental  expenses  by  the  way,  as  well  as 
a  huono  mano  to  the  dragoman  and  to  his  servants  at  the  conduston  of 
the  journey  (for  audi  is  the  rule  that  obtains  in  all  Eastern  countries, 
and  both  dragoman  and  servants  would  think  they  had  not  given  satis- 
faction to  their  masters  and  employers  were  the  expected  hiJcsMe^lt 
withheld),  but  he  was,  moreover,  to  receive  the  same  sum  for  each 
day's  halt  on  the  journey. 

The  usual  time  allowed  to  accomplish  this  journey  in  (as  I  have  pre- 
viously observed  in  part  second  of  this  narrntive)  is  thirty-six  days ;  but 
as  a  halt  on  every  iSabbath-diiy  is  almost  invariably  stipulated  for,  this 
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prolongs  tlie  journey  by  four  days,  and  to  this  proceeding  no  dragoman 
offers  any  objection,  as  these  additional  halts  are,  unless  otherwise 
specified  in  the  written  agreement,  a  clear  adyautage  to  hiniy  axul  tend 
to  swell  his  gains  on  the  whole  trip. 

It  was  on  Saturday  tlie  18th  of  February,  1865,  that  our  caiiip  was 
regularly  pitched  in  the  open  space  fronting  Shephcard'i^  Hotel,  at 
wmeli  hoQBe  the  majorify  of  our  party  were  staying.  of  all, 

there  was  a  goodly  array  of  bran-new  and  snow-white  cotton  oanTSS 
tents,  no  less  than  six  in  aU— ris.  a  large  saloon  one  tor  sitting  in  and 
for  the  meals  to  be  serred  in;  four  aleeping-taxts,  one  of  wMch  was 
an  extra  large  one  to  accommodate  three  persons  therein ;  besides  a 
tent  for  the  dragoman  and  the  serraats,  which  served  by  day  as  a 
pantry  andjstore-room. 

The  camels  were  inspected,  for  the  greater  number  thereof  had  to 
travel  with  their  heavy  loads  all  the  way  to  Akabah  before  being 
changed  for  firesh  ones ;  the  dromedaries  were  then  made  over  by  the 
dragoman  to  each  ttmller  to  mount  and  tij  its  paces,  as  weU  as  to 
a^ust  the  lengths  a£  the  stiniq»-lBathets»  Ac,  Ac.  This  being  accom« 
phshed,  tiie  "  snp^isB*'  were  next  looked  to,  as  well  as  the  seTeesl 
wicker-work  cages,  made  of  stout  xeeds,  which  contained  our  portable 
poultry-yard,  consisting  of  turkeys  and  fowls,  but  no  geese  or  ducks  ; 
and  this  total  absence  of  the  two  last  from  our  stock  was  accounted 
for  by  the  greater  quantities  of  water  they  would  consume  on  the 
march,  and  which,  if  withheld  from  them,  would  cause  their  dyins:  off, 
whilst  it  would  have  required  an  extra  camel  to  have  earned  a  couple 
of  casks  of  fresh  water  to  have  kept  them  alive,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
additional  trouble  th^  would  have  caused  to  the  servants  in  keeping 
them  t(M;ether,  and  preventing  their  straying  far  away  from  the  camp, 
in  searda  of  a  pond  or  water  to  bathe  themselves  in.  On  the  above 
grounds,  ducks  and  geese  are  very  rarely  taken  by  the  dragomen  on 
■  the  journey  through  either  desert. 

On  the  afternoon  following,  the  camp  was  struck  ;  the  camels  were 
all  laden,  and  oiu*  heavy  luggage  sent  on  with  them  to  Suez,  where  we 
were  to  join  the  camp  by  ml,  and  by  four  p.m.  the  Esb4ki6hwaa  dear 
of  the  last  camel. 

The  departure  &om  Cairo  of  our  large  caravan  had  attracted  not 
(Hily  the  greater  portion  of  the  inmates  of  Shepheard's  Hotel,  to  wit* 
ness  a  ai^t  so  novel  to  the  majority  of  the  visitors  from  Europe,  as 
well  aa  firam  America,  who  were  therein  located ;  but  several  persons 
&om  the  other  neighbouring  hotels,  on  witnessing  the  crowd  that  had 
gathered  around  it,  hastened  to  swell  the  throng  by  their  presence 
also ;  and  this  could  scarcely  be  wondered  at,  when  I  inform  my 
readers  the  caravan  cousiated  of  no  less  than  seven-and-twenty  camels 
and  dromodaries — a  sight  certainly  well  worth  the  looking  at. 

The  whole  were  to  encamp,  or  rather  bivouac — ^for  the  tents  were 
not  to  be  pitched— a  abort  distance  outside  of  the  ci^,  so  as^to  be 
prepared  lor  an  early  start  the  following  morning.  It  is  three  days' 
march  for  camels,  heavily  laden,  from  Cairo  to  Soeis,  which  gives  an 
average  of  nearly  seven-and-twenfy  miles  for  each  day's  journey 
across  this  portion  of  the  desert. 

I  should  observe,  before  I  proceed  fortheri  that  no  person  is  allowed 
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to  visit  the  interior  of  the  convent  at  Mount  Sinai,  without  being 
furnished  with  an  order,  or  special  written  authority  to  do  so,  from 
the  Greek  patriarch,  or  "  bishop-nietn^politau"  of  the  Sinaitie  penin- 
sula, who  rebides  at  Cairo,  which  said  order  ibrmerlj  coal  iLuthiagj 
but  a  ib#  ymcn  m  ci^M^ftmM'mm^^aaBigtA.iiaBnoikf  'wUehlus 
■noe  htm  nked  to  «iie  aipoleoii, «  axtoon  dullings,  wiaeh  wm.  m 
wwe  charged  far  ovr  ^  penait." 

The  Gh«k  metropolitan,  aeeing  sound  him  the  numbers  of  people 
who  had  been  enriched  thmr  ipecuktiona  in  cotton,  thought  it 
would  not  be  n,  bad  eTpefiient  to  bring  grist  to  his  "mill"  by  levying 
3  tax  on  all  tourists  who  might  wi^ili  to  visit  tlic  interior  of  this  con- 
vent. The  amount  of  this  tax  was  levied  on  a  single  traveller,  but 
it  covered,  at  the  same  time,  a  party  who  traTelled  in  one  company,  ot 
who  formed  one  caravan. 

Uie  tniafor  Swz  was  "timad**  fto  Ibm  Oaiw  «i  Inlf-prt  nm 
o'elodk  wmrj  ttommg,  but  it  wm  Infueotlj  hooIi  kter  befiwe  it 
started,  and  this  morning  (Wniiwiiy,  tiie  22nd  of  Eebroirf)  it  was 
€%fat  o'clock  before  the  train  got  away.  We  had  now  said  our  iiit 
adieu  to  Cairo,  and  had  fairly  entered  upon  the  long  desert  journey 
"we  had  before  us.  It  was  half-past  two  p.iir.  before  we  reached  Suez, 
where,  on  our  arrival,  we  lenrnt  our  camels  had  not  yet  i^eached  that 
place,  but  that  they  were  in  sight,  this  being  third  day  iioni 
Cairo. 

On  drawing  up  the  agreement  with  our  dragoman,  it  was  stipo* 
liM  that  we  looiild  oadi  of  us  baiw  to  pay  our  gSBpooUfe  tmmf 
fiVM  to  flofl^  Imt  th«t  lie  ww  to  pay  for  our  oipoMM  for  boudond 
lodgii^  «t  too  JmM  doling  o«r  louMUid^nraiitf  hows'  otsf  it  tint 
plooe. 

The  only  word,  I  must  hexo  r^eat,  I  could  hear  pre?ious  to  otf 
departure  from  Cairo,  in  diaparagement  of  our  dragoman,  was,  thatho 
"was  considered  to  be  rather  "close-fisted,"  and  this  failing  on  his  part 
was  first  exemplitied  the  day  after  our  arrival  at  Suez  ;  for  we  had  each 
brought  with  us  by  the  train  several  travellins;-bag8  and  small  handy 
portmanteaux,  which  we  made  over  to  the  dragoman,  early  on  the 
morning  after  onr  amvaly  to  be  placed  upon  the  cameia,  as  part  and 
parcel  of  our  baggage;  but  tins  vvoceeding  on  oar  piivt  eeomefl  to 
take  him  by  surprise,  as  be  said  fie  bad  made  no  arrangements  for 
carrying  tms  luggage ;  and,  secondly,  that  it  was  always  enatanary  foe 
tnivellers  to  carry  their  bags  and  minor  packages  in  the  coarse  canvas 
saeki^,  or  wide-mouthed  bags,  which  every  camel  carried  under  the 
saddle,  and  wliich  served  in  l^gypt  the  same  purpose  as  our  ownleather 
Baddle-bags  did  in  Europe. 

This  proceeding  on  the  dra^oman*s  part  was  so  novel  to  me,  that  i 
told  him,  when  I  trayelled  to  Jerusalem  some  twenty  years  jjrevioualy 
bythe  WQit  desest  route,  our  dromedariee  wtare  Ibr  onr  especial  lidiiigf 
nd  wane  not  laden  Hke  beastB  of  burden  with  onr  baggage,  ae  It  woaia 
liave  veiy  gnatiy  interfered  witfi  the  oomforts  of  our  da^  joomsf- 
ing,  and  have  proved  both  irksome  and  extremely  inconvenient  to  each 
traveller ;  and  that  I  insisted  he  should  procure  additional  camels  to 
carry  all  this  extra  luofgage,  whieli,  it  should  be  observed,  he  was 
shown  over  and  over  again  at  Cairo,  and  informed  that  we  should  have 
to  take  with  us.  He  seemed  to  be  ?ery  much    put  out''  by  luy 
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resolution  not  to  cany  any  luggage  on  my  dromedary,  eaye  a  small 
leather-bflg  eontaimng  afewdotbes  and  books,  &c,  &c.,  for  handmefls; 

for  the  camel- drivers  more  than  half  fill  these  large  bags,  or  zother 
lifilf  f'acks,  with  beans  and  otlier  food  for  their  animals  for  the  journey, 
which  not  ODly  increases  the  load  the  dromodarics  have  to  carry,  bub 
which  has  the  elfect  of  rendering  the  rider's  seat  a  particularly  un- 
comfortable one ;  and,  as  we  were  all,  fortunately,  agreed  on  this 
point  (although  I  had  not  been  long  in  discovering  wc  liad  amongst 
our  party  one  whoso  tenets  savoured  of  while  "pand)  iaiii"*),  the 
dragomiui  bad  no  altematiye  but  to  hasten  the  procuring  of  two  addl* 
tional  camehi— which  increased  the  namber  to  twenty-nine  in  all — to 
enable  as  to  commence  our  first  day's  march  this  afternoon  to  Moseses 
wells. 

Whilst  tiie  dragonum  has  gone  in  search  of  the  head  Shaick  of  the 
camels,  in  order  to  procure  the  two  additional  beasts  of  burden,  I  will 
just  refer  to  1113'  note-book  and  see  if  I  have  not  omitted  any  little 
bits  of  information  picked  up  and  forthwith  "  booked"  at  GairOf  whi<^ 
might  possibly  prove  interesting  to  give  to  tlio  reader. 

At  the  period  of  my  leavino:  the  Egyptian  metropolis,  I  learnt  there 
were  between  three  and  i'uui'  tbouband  labourers  and  wurkiiieu,  in  all, 
employed  on  the  Suez  Maritime  Canal,  of  which  number,  however, 
eleien  hundred  were  attached  to  Monaieor  Caaeavz,  on  the  line  of  the 
0ties  Fresh-water  Canal. 

DoEing  my  sojourn  at  Cairo,  I  endeaTOured  to  ascertdn  from 
rarious  persons  who  inhabited  Akxandria»  and  who  occasionally 
visited  the  former  cit^,  the  number  of  Europeans  in  Egypt,  and  the 
result  of  my  several  inquiries  was^  there  were  from  seventy  to  eighty 
thousand  Europeans  in  Alexandria  alone,  and  about  iifteen  thousand 
in  Cairo,  which  were  classed  as  follows : 

*  The  term       **  pandy^  wm  an  odloM  iiickiiame,  expreirivc  of  unmUigatsd 

contempt,  given  by  the  public  voice,  through  the  press,  to  those  Englishmen  who 
held  influential  and  lucrative  appoiatmeuts  under  tlic  government  durin!::  the 
Bepoy  rebeUion  in  India  m  lb57-5d,  and  who  not  only  sympathised  with,  but  took 
every  opportunity  of  icreeiiiiigrf  libe  hiaek  mmderon  of  tbeir  own  oountiymea 
lend  fair  countrywomen  and  children.  The  term  was  also  frequently  used  to 
dm)te  those  Englisliraen  who,  from  a  morbid  sensibility,  tihv,iy<?  nphcM  nnd  sided 
with  the  black  race  (howsoever  much  in  the  wrong)  against  Liieir  own  race  (iiow- 
Kvever  much  in  the  right) ;  and  to  instance  a  late  case  in  point,  the  menAen  of 
the  Jamaica  nn mittee"  in  England  would,  were  they  in  India,  have  earned 
the  tohrtquet  ot  "  wliite  pandics."  Il;id  the  dangerous  policy,  so  suicidal,  of  Lord 
Ckmeuc^  Canning  been  earned  out  to  the  very  letter  of  las  proclamation,  when 
ha  ianied  that  insane  order  for  ev>oi7  Baiopflan  in  India  to  give  up  his  armt,  be- 
cause  it  would  have  been  invidious  to  have  disarmed  tlio  insurgent  black  race 
onW,  at  that  moment  of  extrenic  dao'^cr  to  the  stability  of  the  English  rule,  not 
t  single  white-faced  man,  woman,  or  child  would  have  escaped  being  butdiered 
in  India.  Most  fortunately,  howoTor,  bis  lordship's  orders  on  this,  as  well  ai  on 
other  heads  of  mistaken  lenicney,  were  disobeyed  by  the  white  r;ico,  who  wcro 
fighting  lor  their  very  existence,  and  who  were,  numerically,  as  one  only  to  some- 
where about  five  thousand  of  the  insurgent  black  race!  Jhi  all  ^meatet  and  la* 
nirrections  of  the  people,  and  in  all  easel  of  mutinies  of  soldiers,  it  is  an  aziODi 
that  the  first  blood  shed,  in  quelling  the  same,  is  always  the  least.  Had  an  early 
ex  mi  pie  been  made  in  India,  in  March,  1857,  of  the  mutinous  conduct  of  the 
tSLpoys  at  Berfaampore,  the  mutiny  might  have  been  aippod  ki  fhe  hod;  which, 
afterwards,  caused  two  years  of  haxd  flghtini;  to  flttppieM»  and  which  caused  the 
destruction,  by  hanginsj,  shooting,  and  bayoneting,  of  upwards  of  fifty  thousand 
of  the  black  race !  Who  proved  to  be  the  most  hmmc  gOTernor,  **Clemeacy** 
C^uii^Dg,  or  Mr.  Eyre  ?  ^ 
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rreEclmiea,  as  weii  aa  rreack  subjects,  in  Alexaudria     .    .  16,000 

Italiuis        „        ItBUu        „         «        .      •  18,00a 

Greek         »        Greek                  „           .  .  30,000 

Matoe   S>000 

Total  ....  72,000 

The  remainder,  English,  German,  Spanish,  Belgian,  and  Biussian, 
would  bring  up  the  grand  total  to  eighty  thousand.* 

On  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  Eebruarj,  1865,  at  thzee  o'clock  (to 
be  puticubv  in  sodi  matters),  an  old  man  died  in  Cairo,  at  the  great 
age  of  Beventy,  of  the  name  of  Chenff  Faaha,  a  Turk  by  birth,  who 
had  been  attached  to  Kahomed  Ali^s  court  and  miniatij,  but  who 
during  the  last  six  yean  had  been  quite  blind.  He  was  a  great  miaer, 
and  had  a  hnreCm  of  slave  g^'rb.  At  the  age  of  sixty-five  he  had  a 
child  bora  uuto  him,  a  little  girl,  which,  however,  soon  died;  hia 
youngest  child  is  now  five  or  six  years  old.  This  ex-minister,  when 
selecting  for  purchase  the  different  slave  girls  that  were  brought  to 
him  for  aale,  as  lie  could  not  see  thtju-  beauty,  nor  enjoy  a  aight  of 
their  outward**  lovelinefis,  used  to  feel  them,  as  old  Isaac  did  to  hia 
aon  Jacob  (GenesiB  xxvii.  21,  22),  and  if  the^  were  well  rounded  and 
plump,  and  of  a  full  bust,  he  would  then  make  an  offer  for  them  to 
the  ownen,  the  slave-dealers,  in  money.  This  old  man  was  reputel 
to  be  immensely  wealthy ;  and  it  was  said  no  one  could  estimate  his 
riches,  for  he  had  not  only  lands  and  houses,  but  likewise  jewelf?, 
diamonds,  pearls,  and  money  in  quantities.  He  has  lefb  a  large  famiiji 
however,  to  inherit  all  this  immense  wealth. 

Those  who  saw  tlio  late  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  Said  Pasha,  at  the  Exhi- 
bition of  1862,  at  South  Kensington,  wHi  recollect  the  surprise  felt  ia 
Enghmd  on  hoRring  of  hia  death  ao  aoon  altar  his  return  to  his  own 
eonntry^  and  whispers  were  afloat  of  hia  haying  been  quietly  made 
away  with,  or,  in  plainer  language,  poisoned.  Such,  however,  dEoes  not 
seem  to  have  been  the  case ;  for  I  was  informed,  whilat  in  Cairo,  by  a 
party  who  seemed  to  be  au  courant  to  the  real  cause  of  the  Pasha's 
death,  that  it  was  caused  by  fistula  and  a  mortification  of  the  intes- 
tines, and  that  he  died  after  having  imdergone  very  great  bodily  sufl"er- 
ing.  He  left  only  one  son.  When  Said  Pasha  was  in  Paris,  on  hia 
return  to  Egypt,  he  consulted  the  Frencli  eminent  surgeon,  Dr. 
£icord,  for  his  diiaease ;  and  the  doctor,  knowing  ina  antecedents  and 
the  sort  of  life  which  he  had  accustomed  himadf  to  lead,  told  him,  if 
on  hia  return  to  Egypt  he  did  not  alter  hia  mode  of  life  in  bk  harC^ 


*  Since  the  above  was  written,  I  have  read  in  the  Timet  of  December  29th, 
18G5,  under  the  head  of  "  Egyptian  Intelligence,"  the  foUowing.information,  whicli 
I  here  insert,  as  X  have  previously  mentioned  the  swarms  of  Italians  that  kept 
ponuinghito  the  land  of  Egypt:  "In  a  former  letter  I  spoke  of  a  consideraUe 
emigration  from  Souttlifn  Italy  to  Egypt.  TtuB  number  of  emigrants,  principally 
Calabreae,  has  so  increased  as  to  render  it  necessarj-^  for  the  Egyptian  autliorities 
to  interfere.  They  arrive,  it  appears,  in  great  misery,  without  any  engagement, 
and  .thus  Iteeoine  a  pubue  biinrden  and  annoyance.  The  consulfl  hare  been  re- 
quired, thcrcfDrc,  to  apply  to  their  govemments  to  devise  some  mode  of  putting  a 
stop  to  this  influx,  and  the  Board  of  Health  in  Alexandria  has  ordered  the  agents 
of  the  steam-buat  companies  to  prevent  the  landing  of  these  imfortunate  crea- 
tniM  until  thtiir  otnuou  have  prorided  for  their  necessities." 
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he  would  not  survive  beyond  six  months.  The  doctor's  prognostica- 
tion of  his  patient's  case  proved  correct ;  his  diagnosis  tliereof  was  not 
at  fault,  for  Said  Fasba  was  dead  before  the  expiration  of  the  six 
months,  and  at  the  age  of  forty  only. 

Just  previoua  to  my  leaving  Cairo,  I  was  shown,  through  the  kind- 
ness of  Dr.  Iguace  Za^el,  some  smal^  grains,  which  by  some  persoud 
were  supposed  to  be  identical  ^th  the  maona'*  of  Seriptttie.  0r. 
Zagiel  was  a  Polish  prince  by  birth,  from  the  province  of  Lithttania^ 
in  the  goremmeDt  of  Kovno,  and  after  having  resided  some  time  in 
Paris,  as  well  as  in  London,  to  perfect  himself  in  medical  science,  had 
of  late  taken  up  his  residence  at  Cairo,  where  he  had  been  nominated 
private  physician  to  one  of  the  Pashas,  and  where  he  likewise  enjoyed 
a  good  private  practice.  This  kind-hearted  savant  informed  me,  the 
stalk  on  which  the  above  grains  grew  was  as  s>veet  as  that  of  the 
sugar-cane,  and  glucose,  as  well  as  cevilose  and  dextrine,  in  its  pro- 
perties. It  is  conjectured  that  bread  was  made  irom  the  floor  of  these 
grains  by  the  Israelites.*  This  plant  or  stalk  is  found  in  the  Desert^ 
and  is  known  to  botanists  (so  my  informant  stated  to  me)  under  the 
name  of  Leuconora  esculmta*  I  bad  greatly  wished  to  have  seen  the 
stalk  itself,  but  the  only  specimen  Dr.  Zagiel  had  by  liiti  he  had  left 
with  one  of  the  pashas,  the  jMinister  of  the  Home  Department  (as  we 
should  say  in  England),  if  my  memory  does  not  in  this  instance 
fail  me. 

I  had  had  the  pleasure  of  being  personally  introduced  to  Dr.  Zngiel, 
on  the  iirsl  evening  on  which  I  had  assisted"  at  oue  of  those  niosi 
agreeable  and  intellectual  convertaxionei  whi^  Monsieur  de  Lesseps  in- 
wiably  held  in  his  large  salon  wbenever  he  dined  at  home,  by  the  worthy 


*  Very  possibly — although  there  ia  no  mention  made  thereof  fai  the  Holy 
Scriptares ;  but  the  grains  of  the  Leuconora  esmlenta  and  the  marma  of  the  "  Wil- 
derness" of  Sinai  were  two  very  distinct  products,  and  which  most  not  be  con- 
founded the  one  with  the  other.  In  the  Book  of  Bzodas  we  find  the  flnt  de^ 
scription  of  what  "manna**  really  was  (cliap.  xvi.  14  and  15),  and  the  truth  of 
whicli,  so  simply  narrated,  holds  good  to  this  day,  as  our  party  all  witnessed; 
for  it  was  on  our  entering  the  Wady  Ghurundul  that  we  Jiru  uuUccd  and  remarked 
**a  smoA  roumi  tkng^  a$  small  as  the  hoar  /rott  (or rim)^*  not,  however,  on  the 
ground,  as  in  the  days  of  Moses,  but  on  the  thinnest  and  slightest  br  inchc^  mi 
twigs  of  the  tamarisk-trees,  some  of  which  we  gathered  and  tasted,  and,  from  its 
<^Iour  and  saccharine  taste,  we  all,  I  will  not  say  pronounced,  but  supposed  and 
conjectured  it  to  be  ihe  maniMof  the  "  Wilderness."  The  nearest  and  best  de- 
scription I  oan  give  of  its  appearance  on  the  twigs  is  that  of  a  small,  very  pale- 
yeliow  coloured  flat  button — ^perhaps,  in  point  of  colour,  like  our  palest  honey  in 
England,  or  like  those  small  round  and  flat  bits  of  flour- paste  called  pdU  d^ltaKe, 
which  is  much  used  in  aonps  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  These  "small  round 
Mt«j/3"  arc  "  few,  and  very,  very  far  between,"  and  are  by  no  means  plentiful, 
even  where  tamarisks  largely  abound.  Dr.  liobiusun,  in  his  ^'Biblical  Be- 
aeuchea,"  says  truly,  "that  the  maxnia  hi  not  produced  every  year,  while  the 
quantity  in  general  has  greatly  diminished" — that  "  it  is  found  in  the  form  of 
Aimng  drt^St  on  the  twigs  and  hranches  (not  upon  the  leaves)  of  the  Tvrfa  (tho 
Ttmarix  galUca  of  Ehrenberg,  from  which  it  is  au  exudation  caused  by  the  punc- 
ture of  an  iiuwet  (the  Cceeut  maim^panu  of  the  same  naturalist."  I  did  not  tee 
any  of  this  manna  on  the  ground,  near  the  trees  or  bushes — and  it  melts  when  ex- 
posed to  the  sun.  This  was  the  bread  which  the  Almighty  gave  the  children  of 
And  to  eat  in  the  » Wilderness"  of  Sinai  (Exodus,  xtL  IS).  Compare  the 
above  with  the  description  of  mamta  in  the  Book  of  Numbers  (xi.  7,  8),  irheie  we 
learn  the  mama  was  baked  in  pans,  and»  also,  made  into  cakes.** 
OcL — YOIm  CZUYIII.  no.  DL.  V 
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PrAidsni  himself ;  and  amongst  several  little  inteveiting  matters  which 
were  opened  to  scientifie  disciUMioii,  dsnd  which  happened  to  be  brought 

on  the  tapis  that  same  eveninjc;,  two  tltereof,  from  the  creat  intereat 
"which  T  Tin'Relf  felt  tlierein,  and  on  whicli  1  obaerved  vanoua  persona 
Tentured  to  give  an  opinion,  Ind  mo  1  likewise  to  join  in  the  conversa- 
tion ;  the  first  was  the  naLiue  and  Llie  value  of  the  Sinaiiic  "  tur- 
quoise," in  comparison  with  those  found  in  Persia.  Dr.  Zagiel  eliowed 
to  Monsieur  de  Leseeps,  as  well  as  to  hk  ffOBBia,  a  8|>ecim6a  of  eadi 
kind,  and  instanoed  their  reapeetzre  pnoea,  aa  estimated  bj,  and 
known.  to»  the  k^daries  in  the  Cairo  bazaar.    To  outward  appear- 
anoe  tbej  ajipcared  to  be  nearly  alike  in  colour;  hut  whilst  the  F»- 
Btanturqaoise  retains  its  colour  throughout,  those  found  in  the  Binaitic 
peninsula  are,  however,  strange  to  say,  of  n  Wiiiah  hue  on  the  outer 
surface  only,  for  on  friction,  or  on  Bcraping  them  with  a  penknife,  the 
body  of  tlie  stone  resembled  a  piece  ot  lime !    The  argument,  there- 
fore, was,  of  wliat  material  were  these  Sinaitic  turquoises  formed, 
and  to  what  chemical  agency  were  they  indebted  for  their  external 
4X>louxing  matter  ?  After  each  tavtrnf  had  had  his  **  sa/'  upon  tbii 
poinl^  amd  had  enunoated  his  own  opinion  on  the  teMiittaimUo  d 
the  evening,  the  snh^eet  was  changed  to  that  of  a  enrious  ffy^  a  speci- 
men of  which  Dr.  Zagiel  stated  he  had  in  his  "  laboratory,"  andwhieh 
had  been  given  to  him  by  a  native  traveller  who  had  just  arrived  from 
T'pppr  "Euypt.    Dr.  Zn^ieVs  reason  for  introducing:  tliis  pnrtieular  fly 
to     buz/-"  iu  aii  our  cars  was,  that  he  con^iiiered.  it  might  have 
BoujeLhing  to  do,  in  all  likelihood,  with  the  murrain  of  the  homed 
cattle  in  Egypt ;  and  from  what  he  liad  read  in  the  published  accounts 
given  of  their  travels  by  those  travellers  who  had  lost  ail  their  teaoM 
of  oxen,  when  journeying  in  their  waggons  in  the  fsr  interior  of 
fionth  A&iea^  ha  eondnded  this  insect  was  no  other  than  the  "  Ueis^ 
Ity,  so  dangerous  and  so  fatal  to  homed  cattle  and  horses^  and  jet  to 
innocuons  to  human  beings  and  dogs. 

Aa  I  had  heon  shown,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Oswald,  whose 
personal  acqiiaiiitiince  I  had  had  the  pleasure  to  make  in  Cape  Town 
in  the  year  1^52,  on  his  return  from  his  last  excursion  (in  company 
with  Dr.  Livingfltone)  from  the  Zambesi  aa  well  as  from  the  Ztw- 
pojjo  rivers,  a  email  glass  phial  full  of  the  "  f«<9^«e**  flies,  which  he 
had  procured  and  brought  away  with  him  horn  the  laud  of  thttX 
AMfoff  I  had  Tery  gre«t  donbts  in  my  own  mind  aa  to  whete 
Dr.  Zii^^*8  fly  was  identieal  with  the  one  found  near  ike  rivar 
Zambesi,  and  likewise  in  the  far  interior  of  South  Africa ;  and  I 
begged  the  particular  favour  of  his  bmg  so  good  as  to  show  me  the 
one  he  had.  wliicii  lie  very  hindly  promised  to  do  if  I  would  call  on  him 
and  see  it  at  his  own  quarters  ;  which  I  accordin?Tly  did,  but  it  had  been 
unfortunately  mislaid,  and  lost  to  view  for  the  time  being,  in  the  mul- 
titude of  "nicknacks"  and  "rarities"  and  "odds  and  ends"  which 
had  accumulated  iu  the  worthy  doctor's  studio,  in  as  great  a  ratio, 
seemingly,  as  the  ohiects  of  virtu  and  the  several  ^  odds  and  ends/' 
jsicked  up  in  travel,  had  done  in  the  kkbonrtory,  as  well  aa  m  the  smw 
museum  attached  thereto,  of  Br.  Chamhart  at  Port  Said.   I  hold  still 
to  the  opinion  that  the  fly  given  to  Dr.  Zsgiel  is  not  the    UieUe"  fly 
of  the  interior  of  South  Amca^  if  it  were  ae^  other  trmyelka%  eive- 
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Mj  those  who  have  sought  for  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  would  have 

discovered  and  hare  consequently  noticed  it  in  their  journals ;  for  the 
appearance  of  such  an  insect  in  anywise  resembling  the  "  tsetsey"  if 
OL  e  .  t  en  or  even  heard  of,  would  have  been  sure  to  have  been  alluded 
to  by  cue  at  least  of  the  diii'erent  traveUera  who  had  visited  those 
legions. 

Whilst  seated  in  tbe  xailwaj  oairiage  I  took  a  last  fiucewell  look  ab 
the  deeert  plaiii  to  thd  northward,  just  after  we  left  the  last  station  at 
which  the  train  stopped,  before  arriving  at  Suez,  and  I  could  not  help 
reflecting  that  it  was  more  than  probable  the  waters  of  the  Eed  Sea 

did,  in  the  days  of  Moses,  actually  extend  up  to  the  modem  Lake 
Timsah,  and  that  the  present  site  of  the  two  deep  "bitter  lakes"  ori- 
gioally  formed  the  bed  of  the  Ked  Sea.* 

Kins:  Darid  mu6t  have  known  the  true  version  oi"  this  fact  about 
which  in  modern  times  there  is  so  much  controversy,  from  tiic  tradi- 
tions handed  down,  £rom  one  generation  to  anoiiier,  of  his  own 
incertors,  in  whose  breasts  the  jemimsoencQB  of  that  nioet  wonderful 
sod  miraenlons  passage  would  liave  been  ever  kept  aliye,  and  not 
allowed  to  die  out  or  to  become  extinct. 

David  did  not  forget  this  wonderful  incident ;  for  he  not  onlyaliude^ 
to  it  when  he  wrote  the  seventy-eiglitli  Psalm,  but  he,  in  a  measure, 
df-acribes  almost  the  vi  ry  spot  where  this  miracle  took  place,  and 
w]i  re  the  passage  ot  the  Israelites  occurred.  I  quote  it  from  the 
Bo  k  of  Psalms,  not  having  seen  it  alluded  to  elsewhere,  or  by  any 
former  writer. 

In  the  twdfth  Terse  of  tbe  above  psalniyaeoording  to  our  aatbonsed 
version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  David  wrote : 

Marvellous  things  did  He  («.tf.  God  Almighty)  in  the  sight  of  our 
forefathers,  in  the  land  of  Egffpt;  even  [bear  tbis  point  in  mind!]-^ 

€mt,  in  the  field  of  Zom.^^  , 

Now  the  ancient  city  of  Zoan  was  in  the  land  of  Goslien,  and  it 
stood  in  a  large  [ilain,  rendered  by  our  translators  by  the  word 
"field."  The  bead  of  the  Ked  Sea,  therefore,  would  have  b(^n  to  the 
south-east  of  the  site  of  the  city  of  Zoau,  called  by  the  modem 
iWptians  T&an. 

SAcm  what  w«fO  these  '*  marveUous  things'*  which  God  did?  Let 
David  tell  us s  fsstm  the  neizt  verse  he  wrate: 

"  He  \ix.  Gk>d]  divided  tbe  sea,  and  let  them  go  through ;  He  made 
the  waters  to  shind  on  an  heap'* — ^that  is,  the  waters  were  [as]  a 
wall  unto  them,  on  their  right  hand  and  on  their  left"  (Eiodus  xiv. 

21,  22).  ISTow  what  sea  did  the  Almighty  divide,  if  it  were  not  the 
Jied  Sea  ? — and  if  it  were  the  Bed  Sea,  why  in  that  case  its  waters 
could  not  have  been  far  distant  &om  this  field,"  or  rather  plain," 
of  Zoan  1 

At  any  rate,  how  does  this  version,  which  King  David  has  thrown 


*  Sinee  thMe  notes  were  penned,  Ibe  aatlMir  hat  perused,  in  the  Time*  newe- 

paper,  an  interesting  letter  on  the  Suez  Canal,  dated  15th  of  January,  1866,  in 
the  sixth  paragraph  of  which  it  is  stated  that,  in  clearing  awa/  the  heaps  of 
earth,  beneath  "which  the  rocks  of  Chalouf,  in  the  Desert,  have  been  buried  for 
egei,tlM  workpeople  discovered  a  qnantitj  of  marine  shells;  whilst  remains  ef 
fiih,  more  partkmlarly  cxf  the  shark  tribe,  have  alio  been  brought  to  Ug^t. 
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into  the  argument,  suit  the  Biblical  commentators  of  the  old  school, 
who  hold,  through  thick  and  through  thin,**  that  the  Israelitei 
passed  through  those  narrow  rocky  defiles  in  the  mountamou 

country  east  of  Cairo,  and  then  debouched  therefrom  upon  the  shores 
of  tlie  Ecd  Sea,  nearly  facing  Moses's  Wells?  la  King  David'a 
**  field  [or  plain]  of  Zoan"  to  be  looked  for  in  this  direction  ? 

During  this  present  winter  (ISG^t-S)  the  visiting  of  a  mountain, 
called  the  "  Bell  Mountain"  (or,  in  Arabic,  Jelel  Nakdoss),  became 
fashionable,  and  the  thing"  to  do.  This  mountain  is  situated  to  m 
south  of  Ifount  Smal^  and  not  f^e  distant  from  the  cape  called  ''Bn 
Mahomed,"  at  the  pomt  where  the  gulft  of  Sues  and  Akahsh  unite 
or  bifurcate.  This  mountain,  at  particular  times  of  ^the  wind,  giTw 
forth  an  echo,  which  sounds  somewhat  like  a  bell ;  hence  its  name. 
If  I  mistake  not,  it  was  first  discoTered  and  brought  to  notice  bj  an 
officer  of  the  Indian  navy,  whilst  on  sartrey  duty  in  the  Bed  Sea,  who 
published  an  account  of  it. 

Diiritig  the  month  of  December  one  of  the  En^^^lish  chaplains  from 
the  Doiiibay  presidency  obtained  leave  of  absence  to  visit  Egypt,  and 
the  two  objecfs  he  was  most  bent  on  visiting,  after  his  arrival  at  Cairo, 
were  Mount  biuai  and  tlie  "  Beil  Muuntain,"  to  which  placea,  us  sooa 
as  he  could  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  his  journey,  he  pro> 
ceeded.  This  clerical  eentleman  was  one  of  the  greatest  as  watt  y 
bitterest  opponents  of  the  Sues  Oauar'  scheme;  for  I  heard  him,  on 
that  geeBSi  work  being  alluded  to,  at  the  house  of  the  Ber.  Mr.  Lieder, 
the  German  missionary  at  Cairo,  utter  the  imprecation,  that  he  vrbbed 
both  Monsieur  de  Lesseps  and  the  Sues  Canal  were  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Eed  Sea! 

On  the  afternoon  of  our  arrival  at  Suez  we  found,  to  our  great  dis- 
appointment, neither  beds  nor  bedrooms  were  to  be  obtained,  as  the 
hotel  was  quite  fidl.  AVe  were  nine  of  ourselves,  but  tbere  were, 
besides  our  party,  no  less  than  seven  or  eight  English  aud  Americaa 
ladies  aud  geutlemen,  that  had  accompanied  us  from  Cairo  by  the 
same  train,  with  the  double  purpose  of  visiting  Moses's  Wells  asd 
the  Bed  Sea,  and  of  seeing  our  large  caravan  make  its  final  start  ftom 
the  regions  of  civilisation  into  the  "  wilderness."  Amongst  these 
tourists  were  the  American  Bishop  of  Minnesota,  a  young  EogM 
curate,  and  an  American  gentleman,  with  his  wife  and  daughter,  fsxm 
the  Southern  Confederate  States. 

The  ladies,  very  fortunately,  found  accommodation  through  the 
landlady  p:ivinc^  up  her  o^'n  room;  but  all  the  gentlemen,  including  a 
couple  of  Admiralty  agents  (in  charge  of  the  Indian  mails)  who  were 
on  shore  from  their  respective  steamers,  and  one  or  two  more  travellers, 
had  to  find  sleeping-"  bertha"  on  the  broad  couches  or  sofas  which 
were  fixtures  all  along  the  sides  of  the  large  saloon  on  the  upper  floor, 
and  whksh  in  Eastom  countries  go  by  the  name  of  dhan$*  Thm  wis 
no  want  of  blankets,  and  Indian  razait^  or  coverlets,  and,  with  tbe 
exception  of  the  insects  which  attacked  us,  we  all  passed  a  better 
night  tbaiv we  anticipated ;  but  ^ Oh]  the  bugs!*'  wm  the  constant 
cries  during  the  night;  first  one  person  and  then  another  would  get 
up  from  off  his  divan,  aud  hunt  and  look  about  eveiywheie  for  those 
vile  intruders  upon  their  night's  rest. 
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Thunday^  February  23. — All  the  camels  having  been  laden,  the 
"cfjravan"  left  Suez  about  one  p.m.  for  tho  first  day's  encamping- 
grr  imd  nt  Moses's  "Wells,  distant  about  eight  miles  by  the  way  which 
the  camels  had  to  travel  round  the  head  of  the  bay.  Our  party  started 
about  three  p.m.,  and  after  crossing  the  ferry. — w  liieh  at  high  tide  is  of 
a  good  width — we  found  our  dromedariea  all  ready  on  the  opposite 
shore  for  us  to  mount.  The  weather  had  suddenly  changed ;  for  after 
a  warn  and  clear  forenoon  the  dcy  became  overeaBt,  and  the  wind  arose 
and  made  the  air  ^  very  chilly,  so  mucb  so,  indeiBd,  that  we  were  all 
glad  to  put  on  our  overcoats. 

After  taking  a  last  look  at  where  the  Suez  Canal*  was  to  debouche 
into  tlie  "Red  vSea,  we  proceeded  on  our  journey,  and  reached  our  first 
day's  encamping-grouud  as  the  tents  were  about  half  pitched,  which 
operation  had  to  be  greatly  hurried,  for  the  weather  looked  cross  and 
efcormy,  and  our  camp  was  scarcely  ready  before  the  rain  fell. 

From  Suez  to  Mount  Sinai  there  are  no  less  tliau  three  distinct 
loutea ;  first,  by  sea,  on  board  of  a  small  Arab  doto^*  or  sloop,  or 
eien  W  a  large  boat,  as  far  as  Ttnr,  a  miserable  village  on  the  east 
COM^  nom  whence  camels  must  be  lured  to  march  across  to  Mount 
Sioai,  a  journey  of  two  days  ;  in  this  case  tents,  camp  equipage,  and 
all  the  requisites  for  the  trip  must  be  taken  on  board  the  large  boat  or 
sloop ;  it  is  not  a  route  that  I  should  select  or  even  recommend,  as  it 
offers  so  many  inconveniences  ;  secondly,  by  following  the  route  vid 
tlie  Wadee  liumr  and  vSarabut-el-ivhadeem  to  the  left;  and,  thirdly, 
the  route  vid  the  AVudy  Mookuttub  and  "Wadee  Phar&n  (Feiran)  to 
tiie  right,  these  two  roads  branching  off  after  passing  the  "Wady  Grhu- 
nndid,  or  not  quite  half  way  between  Suez  and  the  mountain  of  Sinai. 
The  route  we  took  was  vid  the  Wady  Phar&n,  making  a  divergence  to 
yisit  the  valley  of  "  Inscriptions"  by  the  way.  "We  quitted  our  encamp* 
isg-ground  at  Moses's  Wells,  wOet  having  visited  the  springs  and 
ponds,  as  well  as  the  two  gardens,  in  which  a  few  vec;etables  were 
raided  for  the  supply  of  the  Suez  bazaar,  about  half-past  nine  o'clock 
thi^  morning  (24th  J^V'bruary).  Our  march  this  day  was  across  a  most 
extensive  gravelly  plain,  intersected  with  small  stones  ;  and  we  had 


•  Since  this  account  of  the  Suez  Canal  was  written,  my  readers  will  have  read, 
Id  the  early  part  of  tlie  present  year  (1866),  a  notice  in  the  Times  newspaper, 
nder  die  head  of  "Money  Market  and  Ci^  Intelligence,"  that  advices  from 
Alexandria  mentioned  tlic  tfcfinitive  settlement  of  tlie  Suez  Canal  question,  and 
that  the  Compagnie**  do  not  now  retain  a  single  acre  of  ground,  except  such  as  is 
needed  for  the  maritime  canal,  and  that  in  consideration  of  this  cession  the  Viceroy 
liad  added  (10,000,000)  ten  million  francs  to  the  already  large  indemnity  fixed 
some  time  back  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  and  that  he  is  to  pay  the  whole  within 
tour  years  from  this,  instead  of  sixteen,  as  was  stipulated  originally ;  and  that, 
ftvthenDore^  the  Cmnpagni^  were  to  sdl  their  property,  or  rather  territory, 
called  theOuadi  (which  they  purchased  of  the  l  it  Said  Pacha  for  2,000,000 
francs)  to  the  present  Viceroy  for  the  sum  of  10,000,000  francs,  being  five  times 
in  excess  of  the  sum  the  *'  Compaame"  paid  for  it;  but  wiiicli  large  amount,  con- 
sidering the  great  snms  which  have  been  expended  in  improvements,  and  in 
bringing  the  land  under  cultivation,  by  the  said  "  Cojjipagnie,^'  was  not  thought 
extravagant.  Politically  speaking,  this  arrangement  would  remove  all  possible 
QUettions  of  diplomatic  dispute,  whilst  it  will  shut  the  mouths  of  the  "  croakers," 
ifho  hare  all  aiong  predicted  the  luui'^mpletioii  of  the  Sues  Canal  fhm  want  at 
toodtl 
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a  doiidf  tkj,  witii  ft  Ugh  wiad,  wbieh  imSlmnA  tbd  ttank.  itlSier 
a  gloomy  one  tbu  otkerwise.  On  oar  right  hand  was  the  Bed  Seft, 
wSk  the  high  rango  ti  Sjgypliaa  mountains  in  the  background ;  and 
on  our  left  there  was  a  range  of  high  mountaans  likewise.  Not  a 
particle  of  yegetation,  nor  even  a  solitary  tree  or  bush,  wag  to  be 
TOCn  or  met  with,  save  and  e:^cept  n  stnall,  coarae,  rough-looking 
plant,  stunted  in  p;rowth,  and  dried  and  shrivelled  from  the  effect  of 
the  sun's  powerful  rays.  I  should  have  observed  that  it  took  us 
just  one  hour  in  crossing  the  ferrj,  even  wiili  the  sail  set,  ftmft 
Does  to  the  opposite  shoie^  from  the  tuwa  we  embnked  (for  the 
hoat  took  the  gronnd  oaoe  or  twice)  up  to  II10  time  we  reached  <mf 
dromedaries,  as  the  tide,  barring  eommenced  to  recede,  had  left  about 
a  furlong  of  soft  mud  to  traverse  betwixt  the  boat  and  the  dromedaries, 
and  which  we  had  to  cross  by  two  at  a  time  only,  by  being  carried  on 
our  boatmen's  shoulders.  Tho  removal  of  the  baggage  occupied,  like- 
wise, no  little  time,  and  our  ride  to  camp  was  accomplished  in  about 
a  couple  of  hour?^. 

The  second  day's  march  occupied  eight  hours;  we  halted  in  the 
midst  of  the  sterile  and  stony  plain  of  the  "Wadee  Soodr.*  The 
third  day's  march  was  to  the  Wadj  Ghnnmdul,  baying  passed  on 
oar  road  Ain  Hawanih/*  supposed  to  be  the  site  of  the  encampment 
of  the  IsraeHtes,  and  called  Munib  in  the  Bible  (Exodus  xr.  28).  This 
was  likewise  a  long  day's  march  of  upwards  of  nine  hours.  The  fourth 
day's  march  was  to  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  a  march  of  nine  hours. 
It  was  a  pleasing  as  well  as  a  moat  welcome  sight  to  behold  again  the 
waters  of  the  Ked  Sea,  in  which  almost  the  whole  of  our  party  took  a 
Bvviiii ;  but  its  shores  were  uninhabited — not  even  a  fisherman  or  a  hut 
wa^i  to  be  seen.    The  fifth  day's  march  occupied  eight  hours,  and  ths 
camp  was  pitched  in  a  wadj  whose  name  I  have  forgotten.  The  siiA 
day's  march  was  to  the  Wadj  Pbaran  (Feiran),  ifhiA  spot  wasapedeot 
oasis  in  this  dreary  wilderness.'*   Here  onr  camp  was  pitdied  uadflr 
tiie  shade  of  several  fine  large  date-trees,  which  were  watered  by  a 
running  rivulet  of  cool  and  delicious  water.   This  small  current  of 
fresli  water,  which  flowed  past  tho  site  of  our  encampment,  took  ita 
rise  in  a  copious  spring  not  very  lar  distant ;  but  its  course^was  a  very 
short  one,  as  it  was  soon  buried  in  the  sand  after  having  irrigated  the 
"Wady  Pharau.    The  sight  of  the  green  grass  growing  bo  luxuriantly 
along  the  sides  of  this  rivulet  was  most  refreshing  to  uil  our  eyeSj  fbc 
we  luuL  ook  met  with  such  a  pleasing  si^fat  on  two  prerions  occasions 
i^viz.  at  Moses's  Wells,  and  again  in  the  pretty  ^looking  and  sylvan 
Wady  GburunduL    Tlie  seventh  day's  march  was  to  the  Wady-es- 
Shaick ;  and  the  eighth  and  last  dby's  mmh  took  us  to  the  foot  of 
Hount  Sinai,  where  the  usual  encamping-ground  was  distant  but  a 
short  half-hour's  walk  from  the  convent. 


*  Thii  dreary  and  stony  plain,  called  the  Wady  Soodr,  is  considered  to  be 
and-fi»rty  milefl  in  extent  £rom  north  to  soutli,  as  it  is  estimated  to  takf  wt 
ousttls  abottt  filleen  lM»an  to  trawis  it. 
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HABBOIiIWTQSB  mWBB. 

A  TAIil  OS  XS£  Pjlx. 

HABSOLSflTOn  XOWBB^-dtTB  PmAlHTAlfTS  4Jn>  KBIQHBOintHOOD, 

"What  makes  re  look  m  sad,  Mktxesa  Babbitts  f  Have  je  seen  tbe 
mitji  of  ony  of  too  foulr,  or  faaTO  the  baskets  of  fruit  and  vegetables 
I  last  seat  up  to  London  been  found  fault  with  F  "Were  the  peas  not 
tender  eno*,  or  the  strawberries  o'er  ripe,  or  the  gooseberries  too 
forward  for  tarts,  or  hat  anytMng  else  happcaoed  that  displeases 
you  ?" 

"Something  is  likely  to  La] > pen  to  displease  me,  Mr.  Andrew,  and, 
I  may  say,  to  displease  ever}  body  Loimected  with  the  family  of  our 
kte  respected  master,  Sir  Guy  liayiiiond,"  answered  Mrs.  Eabbitts, 
s  lady  of  a  certain  age,  who  held  and  had  held  for  many  yeara  ike 
responsible  office  of  nousekeeper  at  Hazioldstone  Tower,  &e  other 
Bpcttker  being  the  head-gardsnsr  at  tfaati.  priood/  domain.  What 
think  you,  ISlr  Galium  ?  How  loug  is  it  since  the  good  Sir  Guy 
lias  been  dead  P    Just  tell  me  that.   Is  it  two  years  or  less  ?'* 

"  Ye  of  all  people  ken  well  eno*.  Mistress  Kabbitts.  It's  better 
thaa  twa  years,  for  I  was  planting  this  very  bed  of  strawberries  wliea 
the  bad  news  came,  and  it's  only  this  season  that  tliey  liave  arrived  at 
fiill  bearing,  and  I  have  sent  five  baskets  of  them  up  tu  her  leddyship 
ill  LondoD,"  answered  the  old  gardener.  "But  what  was  it  that  ya 
Wfts  ganging  to  teU  me,  Mistress  Babbitts?  Is  the  young  leddy 
ganging  to  he  wedded F  though  to  be  sore  she's  o*er  young  to  mariy 
^  or  has  the  joimg  master,  Sir  Gny,  run  sway  from  sehool  again, 
or  what  has  hm»enec^  Mistress  Babbitte  V* 

"I  tell  jrou  I  did  not  say  that  anything  has  happened,  but  that 
Bomething  is  going  to  happen  in  which  you,  Mr.  Andrew  M'Callum, 
as  the  oldest  servant  of  the  family,  must  of  necessity  take  a  deep  in- 
terest. The  young  Sir  Guy  isn't  at  school,  remember  that.  He  was 
at  school,  but  ran  away,  and  instead  of  being  sent  back,  as  in  my 
opinion  he  ought  to  have  been,  has  had  a  tutor,  a  young  gentleman, 
Mx,  Arthur  Floyd,  against  whom  it  would  not  beoome  me  to  speak  a 
word,  for  be  may  be  a  very  good  tutor  as  he  is  certainly  a  very  good- 
looking  young  gentleman,  but,  in  my  opinion,  Mr.  Andrew,  he  should 
know  his  place  as  we  know  ours,  and  not  go  and  aspire  as  he  has  done 
to  what  do  you  think,  Mr.  Andrew  ?  To  Miss  Evangeline  ?  you'll 
ask.  'No,  there  might  have  been  sense  in  that,  rrrvat  as  would  have 
been  the  presumption,  but  to  the  hand  of  my  ]:ii]y  lu  rseif !  Yes,  Mr. 
Andrew,  he  is  going  to  marry  Lady  Clarissa  iiaymond,  the  widow  of 
our  dear  departed  master." 

Andrew  M'Callum  opened  his  eyea  ad  wide  as  their  red-fringed  lids 
eodd  expand,  and  exeUimed, 

^'Te  dinaA  say  thait^Lady  Olarisia  ganging  to  marry  her  wm*n 
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tutor!  He  maj  be  a  very  braw  yontig  gentleman,  and  erudite  and 
amiable  ;  but  mark  my  words,  Mistress  Babbitts,  there'll  ne'er  guid 
come  to  the  house  of  Baymond  if  she  who  ought  to  be  the  guide  and 
manager  aa  aoon  forgeta  her  dead  lord,  and  takea  anotlier  into  hk 
place  to  mle  orer  ua.  What  doea  Mistreaa  Erangeline  aar  to  tbe 
matter,  I  wonder  P  Ah,  I  doubt  but  that  it  will  be  a  sair  thing  for 
her.  And  the  young  Sir  0uy  ?  But  the  poor  boy  is  too  thoughtless 
and  too  wild,  I'm  fearing,  to  care  for  it,  so  that  they  let  him  have  his 
own  way.  Awcel,  aweel.  Mistress  Babbitts,  ye  could  ha'  brought 
me  pleasauter  news,  and  X*m  fain  to  own  that  this  has  quite  upset 
me." 

**  So  it  has  me,  Mr.  Andrew,  that  I  can  tell  you,'*  said  the  worthy 
housekeeper,  putting  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes  to  wipe  away  the 
teara  springing  into  them.  "  Little  did  I  think  when  that  soft-spoken, 
gentle-looking,  amooth-fsced  young  man  came  to  the  honae  so  httmhla 

and  respectful  when  my  ladj  deigned  to  address  him,  with  his  sweefc 
amile  and  liis  profound  bow,  with  his  silk  waistcoat  and  his  stiff- 
starclicd  cravat,  and  his  black  coat  and  pantaloons  without  a  CMMOf 
Si&  unlike  our  good,  honest,  hearty  Sir  Guy  as — as  " 

"Asa  ripe  peach  ia  to  a  black  currant,"  put  in  Mr,  Andrew.  **  Te 
maun  weel  say  that,  Mrs.  Babbitts,** 

**  Or  a  dish  of  roast  beef  to  a  biaucmange,"  observed  the  house- 
keeper. "  Yes,  as  I  was  saying,  so  unlike  is  this  sweet  young  minister 
— for  he  has  got  reverend  to  his  name— so  unlike  ia  he  to  dear  Sir 
Ony,  that  little  did  I  think  that  he  was  ever  to  become  our  new 
master.  Just  think  of  Sir  G-uj,  standing  six  feet  three  in  his  stock- 
ing-soles, with  his  fine,  full,  commanding  figure,  his  ruddy,  cheerful 
countenance,  his  hearty  voice  and  merry  laugh,  as  he  appeared  in  the 
hall  in  his  red  coat  and  top  boots  on  that  fine  autumn  mornin«]j  that 
the  hounds  met  before  be  left  the  Tower  for  tlie  last  time.  It  was 
the  cold  he  caught  on  his  journey  to  London  killed  him,  but  in  my 
opinion,  if  he  had  stayed  at  home,  and  kept  out  oi  the  doctors'  hands, 
he  would  have  been  alire  at  this  present  moment.  Well,  well,  he's 
gone  to  a  better  world,  there's  no  doubt  about  that,  and  it's  only  to 
be  hoped  that  you  and  I,  and  those  he  cared  for  on  earth,  and  who 
cared  for  him  as  wc  did,  and  revere  his  memory,  I  will  aay,  may  join 
him  there  some  day/* 

T\m  conversation  took  plare  on  a  fine  forenoon  flaring  sprinp;'  in  the 
kitchen-garden  of  Harroldstone  Tower,  the  property  of  the  late  Sir 
Guy  Eayinond,  whose  death  has  been  alluded  to.  Harroldstone  Tower 
owed  its  name  to  a  loily  and  liandsome  tower  which  had  existed  for 
some  centuries  on  one  side  of  the  family  residence.  Large  additions 
had  been  made  from  time  to  time  to  the  house  in  a  style  of  architec- 
ture to  suit  the  tower,  till  a  fine  and  lordly4ooking  mansion  was  the 
result.  It  stood  on  the  summit  of  a  knoll,  with  a  fine  sweep  of  park- 
land sloping  down  to  a  rapid  and  clear  river.  On  the  other  side  were 
gardens  and  pleasure-grounds,  with  woods  outside  them,  and  beyond, 
from  the  terrace  in  front  of  the  Tower,  a  range  of  high  and  picturesque 
hills.  The  course  of  the  river  could  be  traced  as  it  flowed  between 
green  meadows  and  wuu  led  heights,  occasionally  concealed  by  them 
till  it  reached  the  blue  and  far-off  ocean.    Acres  upon  acres  oi  arable. 
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meadow,  and  pasture  land,  woods  and  upland  downs,  let  to  wealthy 
tenants,  formed  the  estate  of  Harroldstone,  and  brought  money  into 
the  cofiers  of  its  owners.  About  two  miles  oti'  up  the  river  was  the 
i^wn  of  Hamliugtou,  in  which  parish  Harroldstone  Tower  was  situated, 
tbougli  the  estate  itself  extended  into  two  or  three  other  parishes. 
Hamlington  was  a  neat^  picturesque  market-town  of  some  sice,  con- 
taining a  coDsiderable  number  of  haberdashers*,  grocers*,  shoemsJEers*, 
and  harness-makers*  shops,  showiug  that  it  was  in  the  centre  of  a  large ' 
and  flourishing  agricultural  population.  Hamlington  returned  a 
member  to  pfinif^ment.  He  had  been  from  time  immemorial  nomi- 
nated bj  the  l(:i\'rnr)nd  family,  and  no  one  thought  of  opposing  Sir 
G-uy  while  he  himself  stood,  or  indeed  the  candidate  he  nominated,  as 
long  as  lie  Uved  ;  but  there  had  been  a  dissolution  soon  after  hia  death, 
and  Lady  Clarissa  discovered  that  she  was  nut  as  popular  as  her  hus- 
band bad  been,  from  finding  that  the  gentleman  alie  supported  bad  an 
opnonent  in  the  field. 

iCo,  Lady  Clarissa  was  not  generally  liked  either  by  her  equals— 
iihat  is  to  say,  by  the  surrounding  gentry,  who,  by-the-by,  she  would 
have  been  astonished  at  hearing  called  her  equals — or  by  the  tradesmen 
of  Hamliugton.  She  had  gained  for  herself  the  character  of  being  im- 
perious, self-willed,  and  indifferent  to  the  feelirifra  of  others.  Rer 
manner  was  certainly  supercilious  towards  those  for  whom  she  i'eit 
contempt,  and  she  let  those  who  had  offended  her  know  it  clearly, 
though,  at  the  same  time,  she  could  be  courteous  and  condescending 
enough  when  she  pleased,  or,  rather,  when  she  was  pleased.  Ham- 
lington was  an  advanced  place.  It  bad  its  towo-hall  and  its  institute^ 
its  two  churches,  its  parish  church  and  its  district  church,  while  the 
Independents,  Wesleyans,  and  Baptists  had  handsome  chapels ;  indeed, 
all  denominations  of  dissenters  had  places  of  worship  well  supported 
and  attended — a  siprnificant  fact  worthy  of  note. 

The  liev.  John  JSroadfield  was  the  vicar,  and,  as  the  living  was  a 
good  one  and  the  duties  onerous,  he  had  as  a  curate  the  Rev.  Hugh 
Shepherd,  on  whose  shoulders  a  very  considerable  auiount  of  the 
parochial  duty  devolved.  Mr.  Shepherd  had,  however,  a  largo  family, 
flis  boys  went  to  the  grammar-school  in  the  place,  and,  had  be  even 
tiie  desire  to  move,  he  could  not  have  afforded  to  do  so.  He  was  a 
liumble>miuded,  painstaking  man,  whose  heart  was  in  his  work,  his 
great  aim  and  desire  the  salvation  of  souls.  Mr.  Broadfield,  the  vicar, 
bad  no  objection  to  the  opinions  he  held  or  to  the  sermons  he  preficlted, 
unless  they  exceeded  the  prescribed  length  of  thirty-five  minutes  when 
he  had  to  listen  to  them  ;  he  got  more  work  out  of  him  than  he  could 
expect  to  get  out  of  most  men,  and  ho  was  generally  liked  in  the 
paiisli ;  so  the  vicar  let  iiis  curate  go  on  in  his  own  way,  and  do  and 
say  what  he  thought  fit. 

The  parish  church  stood  in  an  elevated  position  on  the  top  of  the 
bigh  street,  and  was  a  structure  of  some  pretension,  the  high  substan- 
tial tower  of  roughly  hewn  stone,  half  covered  with  ivy,  giving  it  an 
air  of  venerable  antiquity,  which  it  indeed  really  deserved.  The  Bev. 
Etheldred  Dimsdale  was  the  new  incwnbent  of  St.  Ninan's,  the  district 
church.  All  that  was  known  of  him  was  that  he  had  been  appointed 
through  the  influence  of  Lady  Clarissa  JiLaymond^  that  he  was  a  gra< 
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duate  of  Oxford,  a  friend  of  Mr.  Arthur  Flojd,  and  a  bachelor.  A. 
very  elegant  little  parsonage-house  had  been  built  near  the  church, 
and  here  he  had  lately  taken  up  hid  residence.    When  people  called, 
as  the  neighbourhood  had  begun  to  do,  they  found  him  very  courteous 
and  plMttaat  in  hili  manners,  apparently  a  man  of  the  world  though 
io  fwxag,  sod  well  informed  cm  th«  general  topics  of  the  day,  while  he 
was  pronounced  deddedlj  refined  snd  good-looking.   Bven  after  he 
had  preached  several  semions,  none  of  his  congregaticm  conld  deter- 
mine to  what  section  of  the  Church  of  England  he  belonged.  In  vsin* 
tbey  searched  the  Bnbscription-lists  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel,  the  Cliurch  Missionar}-  Society,  the  Society  for  Pro- 
motmg  Christian  Knuwiedj2:e,  the  British  and'  ioreiL^^u  Bible  Society, 
and  the  numerous  other  religioaa  societies  supported  by  either  one  or 
the  other  of  the  two  great  parties.    His  costume  was  n^orously  eccle- 
Mutieal,  bat  that  was  not  considered  as  at  all  a  near  indication  of  his 
theological  opinions.  Two  or  three  of  his  visitors  had  endeavoured  to 
elieit  some  information  from  him  on  the  subject,  btit  with  much  tact 
he  avoided  replying  directljr  to  tlie  leading  questions  they  put  to  him, 
and,  while  apparently  entering  frankly  into  the  Question,  left  them  as 
much  in  the  dark  as  ever.    Mr.  Broadfield  called  on  him,  and  was 
convinced  that  he  privntely  approved  of  the  EssavR  and  JReviews, 
thought  hio^hly  of  Dr.  Coicnso,  and  looked  upon  "  Eeee  Homo"  aa  a 
Wuik  calculated  to  effect  a  large  amount  of  good,  especially  among 
ywingmen  at  the  universities  whose  minds  might  have  been  somewhat 
unsettled  by  otiber  woi^  that  they  had  read.  Mr.  Shepherd,  when  he 
beard  this,  remarked,  in  his  quiet  way,  that  if  such  was  the  case,  it 
must  be  on  the  principle  of  applying  one  violent Ipoison  to  cure  the 
effects  of  another,    Whm,  however,  Mr.  Shepherd  himself  called  on 
Mr.  Dimsdale,  he  was  convinced,  from  what  he  said,  that  he  could  not 
possibly  approve  of  the  work  in  question,  and  was,  indeed,  tole- 
rably well  pleased  witli  wlmt  he  said,  except  that  he  expressed  a 
somewhat  uumitinrated  conteiiipt  for  dissenters.    Mr.  Shepherd  was 
much  pleased  with  lus  remarks.    As  for  Boman  Catliolics,  he  had 
nothing  to  do  with  them;  he  mourned  over  their  errors,  and 
prayed  that  all  might  be  united  in  one  flock  under  one  Master. 
Mr.  Shepherd,  if  not  feeling  that  they  were  one,  went  home  thanl> 
fal  that  so  satisfactory  an  addition  had  been  made  to  their  neigh- 
bourhood.    Mr.  Dimsdale  the  next  day  met  Mr,  Iceman,  the  In- 
dependent minister,  at  the  cottage  of  a  poor  person  in  his  district 
who  was  a  member  of  the  latter  gentleman^s  cnncrregation.  Mr.  Dims- 
dale made  a  point  of  calling  on  everybody  in  his  district.    He  put  out 
his  hand  cordially,  said  he  felt  satisfied  that  Mr.  Freeman  was  impart- 
ing sound  religious  instruction,  but  that  he*  must  excuse  him  if  he 
occasionally  looked  in,  as  he  could  not  but  consider  timt  all  the  resi- 
dents in  his  district  belonged  to  the  flock  eonfiddl  to  hia  care.  The 
observation  was  made  in  so  kind  and  gentle  a  tone  that  Mr.  Freeman 
cguld  only  bow,  and  reply  that  this  was  perfectly  just  and  fair.  The 
very  same  day,  in  another  cottage,  Mr.  Dimsdale  found,  after  he  had 
taken  lus  seat  and  had  begun  to  talk  to  the  people,  that  Father  Ald», 
the  Koman  Catholic  priest  and  the  father  confessor  of  the  ueis^hbour* 
ing  convent  of  St.  Barbara,  was  visiting  a  sick  person  in  a  back  room. 
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"  We  beon^  OaiholkB  onraelm,  do  joxi  see,  sir^-timt's  to  iay,  nol 
!IlioiDafly  my  good  man,  nor  our  aoa  Bill,  nor  Satan,  nor  Nancy;  but 

tliis  is  our  elaest  daughter,  Lucy — she's  been  away  in  8ervi{?e  at  a 
great  house  near  Lunnon.  We  aidn't  know  they  wa^  Cat^iolics  ;  nor 
was  they,  that  I  knows  of  C3:act]y — at  least,  when  thy  good  man  wrote 
about  it  to  the  housekeeper,  she  said  it  was  all  right,  they  hadn*t 
changed,"  said  Mrs.  AVhite.  "  Howaomever,  when  Lucy  came  home 
ill,  poor  girl,  she  said  that  they  was  Cat  huiics,  or  aa  good  as  Catholics, 
mid  that  she  didn*t  want  to  see  Mr.  Broadfield,  nor  Mr.  Shepherd 
[tftiil  less,  nor  yon  neither,  air,  you'll  ezooBe  m»,  beeauae  sbe  didb&'t 
know  you,  and  that  she'd  rather  see  the  Catholk  priest  than  any  one. 
Tou  see  he  comes  next  door  to  see  Pat  Mahoney  and  his  family,  and 
lie'd  beenaeenatomed  to  speak  to  us,  and  so  ire  knew  him." 

Mr.  Bim^^dale  waited  till  Eather  Alder  came  oat  of  the  siek-room* 
Mrs.  White  was  in  no  little  alarm,  expecting,  as  she  afterwards  said, 
to  see  a  rumpus  between  the  priest  and  the  minister.  Her  surprise 
was  great,  therefore,  when  Mr.  Dimadale  receired  ilather  Alder  with 
a  cordial  greeting,  as  if  they  were  old  friends. 

I  have  £^rr  :it  pleasure  in  tliis  opportunity  of  meeting  you,  Father 
Alder,"  said  Mr.  Dimadale.  "  I  heard  of  you  before  1  took  charge  of 
iny  present  cure.  We  may,  I  trust,  ever  kiboor  satisfactorily  together 
in  out  holy  woxk.  The  prayers  of  the  Ihithful  are  ascending  day  and 
nigbt,  that  the  wall  of  partition  may  be  broken  down,  and  that  aQ 
may  fight  and  all  may  worship  toeether  under  the  same  banner." 

•*  Xes,  truly,  though  you  shoald  say  that  the  time  is  coming  when 
ijbe  rebellious  and  long-estranged  child  will  be  reconciled  to  its  justly 
oflfended  and  forgiving  and  loving  parent,"  said  the  priept,  with  a 
peculiar  glance  between  his  half-closed  eye^ds  at  the  English  ciergy- 
nan.    "Is  it  not  so?" 

**"I"e8,  it  is  a  time  much  to  be  desired,"  said  Mr.  Dimsdale  ;  and  in 
the  same  breath  he  added,  "  You  found  Lucy  White  in  a  happy  Irame 
of  mind  ?"  . 

*♦  What !  I  was  not  aware  tiiat  you  had  visited  her  !**  observed  the 
prieat. 

^  To  what  comnnmion  does  she  belong  ?"  asked  Mr.  Dimsdale. 

She  desired  to  see  me,"  said  the  priest* 
^  It  would  not  be  wise  to  discuss  the  matter  at  this  moment,"  said 
Mr.  Bimsdale.   "  We  are  probably  walking  in  the  same  direction— 

we  will  then  speak  about  it." 

To  the  siir{it  isL"  of  Mrs.  White,  the  Protestant  minister  and  the 
Catholic  priest  walked  out  of  the  cottage  together,  apparently  on 
terms  of  iSne  doaest  intimacy. 

CHAPTEa  II. 

cms  AK  AOCOVITT  OV  XHB  BBVinK  W  TBS  WkMBLt^  Airl>  TKB  TWMStARkTSOK 

roB  toMXR  aaoaraos. 

The  bells  of  the  Hamlington  churches  were  ringing  gaily— the 
tenantry  of  the  Harroldstone  Tower  estate  were  dressed  m  their  best. 
Arches  decked  with  flowers  had  been  erected  on  the  road  leading 
from  the  Hamlington  staticMi  to  the  Tower.  The  Hamlington  volun- 
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teers,  to  which  the  young  Sir  Guy  belonged,  were  called  out,  so  was 
the  yeomanry,  which  liad  beea  under  the  command  of  the  late  Sir  Guy, 
and  m  which  it  was  proposed  to  offer  his  son  a  commission  ;  the  neigh- 
bouring gentry,  in  carriages  and  on  horseback,  were  assembling  from 
far  and  near  to  welcome  Ladjr  Clarian  Bay mond  b«ck  to  Hanol&oiie^ 
from  which  she  had  now  been  absent  nearly  two  yean— except  for  a 
short  yimtf  indeed,  since  the  death  of  her  late  lord. 

Whal;  mattered  it  to  them  that  her  ladyship  had  thought  fit  to  take 
to  herself  a  young  and  handsome  husband,  provided  he  was  gentle- 
manly and  sociably  inclined,  and  likely  to  make  the  house  a^eeable  ? 
With  all  the  late  Sir  Guy's  kindness  and  iirbfir.itr,  he  had  a  dignified 
bearing  which  somewhat  awed  the  more  humble  or  baser  spirits — ^the 
more  humble  onl^',  however,  tiii  tliey  really  knew  him,  and  then  they 
discovered  to  their  surprise  that  he  was  as  humble  as  themselves.  Ifc 
was  nut  iikely  that  the  young  tutor,  who,  it  wa»  understood,  was 
nobody  by  birth,  and  who,  notwithstanding  bis  marriage,  had  his  way 
to  make  in  soeiefcy,  would  give  himself  airs.  Lady  Cluisss,  too,  must 
feel  that  her  wisest  course  would  be  to  he  pleasant  herself,  and  to 
make  her  house  pleasant,  as,  should  she  form  enemies,  they  would 
most  certainly  not  lose  any  opportunity  of  passing  disagreeable  re- 
marks on  her  and  her  new  husband.  Her  neighbours  naturally  hop^ 
therefore,  that  she  would  try  to  make  herself  popular  by  opening  her 
bouse  to  them,  and  giving  fetes  and  parties  of  all  sort?.  They  wisely, 
therefore,  seized  this  occasion  to  pay  their  court  to  her  ladyship  and 
her  family,  knowin;^  that  their  names  would  be  duly  recorded  in  the 
Samlinqton  Herald,  and  of  course  seen  by  her.  Seldom  Imd  a  greater 
preparuiiou  been  made  to  do  honour  to  any  of  the  family  than  on  the 
present  occasion,  except,  perhaps,  some  thirty  jears  before,  when  Sir 
Guy  brought  his  youthfiu  bride  to  the  mansion  of  his  fore&thers. 
7or  some  years  they  had  been  without  diQdren,  when  Sir  G>uy  was 
naturally  anxious  to  have  an  heir  to  his  title.  Lady  Claiissa'a  temper 
began  to  sour  at  the  thought  that  she  waa  not  likely  to  present  him 
with  one.  At  length,  gr^  was  her  joy  when  she  found  that  there 
was  a  prospect  of  her  becoming  a  mother. 

"  I  shall  be  vexed  if  it  isn't  a  boy,"  she  remarked  more  than  once. 
**I  really  beiieve  that  I  shall  hate  the  creature  if  it  is  a  girl.** 

"  Say  not  so,  I  entreat  you,  Lady  Clarissa,"  said  a  lady  who  resided 
iu  the  Tower,  in  the  nominal  capacity  of  her  compahion.  "Surely 
whatcTer  God  gives  should  be  considered  as  a  blessiug;  and  are  we 
not  told  that '  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord'  ?** 

Lady  Clarissa  uttered  a  somewhat  scornful  ejaculation* 
It  would  be  hard,  howerer,  after  waiting  so  long,  to  have  a  girl 
instead  of  a  boy.  If  I  had  a  boy  first,  I  should  not  so  much  object 
to  a  girl,  though  I  cannot  say  that  I  should  expect  much  satis- 
faction from  having  one  to  bring  up,  and  still  less  to  bring  out.  I 
wish  tliat  I  could  tell  which  it  was  to  be.*' 

"  God  in  his  wisdom  and  mercy  hides  the  future  from  us,  and  let  us 
not  desire  to  draw  aside  the  veil,  mv  dear  I>adv  Clarissa,"  answered 
-    Mrs.  Oswald.    "Trust  in  God's  kindness,  and  IjLdieve  that  whatever 
He  sends  will  prove  a  blessing,  if  we  receive  it  iu  a  proper  spirit." 
^  "Oh!  I  know  all  that,  of  course,**  answered  Lady  Clarissa,  who  did 
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not  V\kG  Mrs.  Oswald's  lectures,  and  yet  liad  too  much  respect  for  "her 
to  desire  that  she  would  not  give  them.  "  I  must  "wait  patientljr,  as 
you  say ;  but  it  is  a  great  trial,  notwithstanding.*' 

Mrs.  Margaret  Oswald,  or  Mrs.  iMargaret,  as  she  was  ultimately 
called  in  the  household,  had  been  the  young  companion  of  the  late 
Ladv  Bajmond,  Sir  Q-uy's  mother,  and  at  Sir  Guy's  earnest  request 
abe  bad  consented  to  act  in  the  same  capacity  to  his  wife.  She  had 
great  tact  and  diacretion,  and  intuitive  knowledge  of  the  world,  was 
lesolute,  fearless,  and  determined,  at  the  same  time  tliat  she  had 
a  calm  and  sweet  temper,  a  loving  disposition,  and  a  truly  pious  and 
religious  spirit.  Had  she  not,  indeed,  been  possessed  of  a  combination 
of  somewhat  rare  qualities,  she  would  not  have  been  abie  to  retain  her 
position  at  the  Tower,  in  spite  of  Sir  Guy's  regard  and  esteem  for  her. 
Lady  Clarissa  bore  more  from  her  than  she  would  from  any  other 
person ;  the  whole  household,  with  few  exceptions,  loved  her,  and  re- 
marked that  if  things  went  wrong  it  was  sore  to  be  when  she  was 
away.  Per  the  sake  of  Sir  GKiy,  and  in  fulfilment  of  a  promise  made 
to  his  excellent  mother,  Margaret  Oswald  felt  that  it  was  her  duty  to 
bear  everything  from  Lady  Clarissa,  rather  than  quit  her  post.  At 
first  she  had  a  good  deal  to  bear,  but  she  knew  the  effect  of  heaping 
coals  of  fire  on  the  head,  and  ultimately  not  only  overcame  enmity, 
hut  was  treated  with  marked  attention  oy  Lady  Clarissa,  and  gained 
as  much  of  her  respect  as  she  could  have  expected  to  possess.  What 
she  had  once  gained  she  was  too  wisje  and  judicioua  to  lose,  and  her 
position  in  the  family  remained  ever  afterwards  as  satisfactory  as  she 
could  desiie. 

The  expected  diild  was  at  length  horn,  and  Lady  Clarissa  gave  vent 
to  expressions  of  hitter  disappointment  when  she  found  that  it  was  a 
girl  instead  of  the  wisbed-for  heir  to  the  title  as  well  as  the  estates  of 

its  father. 

"Take  it  away — take  it  away  !  I  wisli  tliat  it  had  never  been  bom. 
Better  no  child  than  a  girll"  she  exclaimed,  bursting  into  tears.  " I 
can  never  love  it — never  take  an  interest  in  it  1*' 

Ikese  words  were  remembered,  though  happily  her  ri^ht  mother's 
feelings  afterwards  revived,  and  she  treated  her  little  girl  with  affection, 
though  not  with  that  tender  regard  a  mother  ^nerally  shows  for  an 
only  daughter.  Three  years  afterwards,  to  her  intense  joy,  a  son  and 
heir  was  horn,  and,  as  might  have  been  expected,  the  most  devoted 
affection  and  attention  was  lavished  on  him. 

The  little  Evangeline  was  very  soon  turned  over  to  the  exclusivo 
care  of  Margaret  Oswald,  who  thankfully  accepted  the  office  imposed 
on  her,  and  would  gladly  have  taken  charge  of  the  boy  also ;  hut,  except 
when  Sir  Guy  and  Lady  Clarissa  were  visiting  at  houses  to  which  they 
could  not  take  him,  she  rarely  had  any  opportunity  of  gaining  that  in- 
fluence over  him  which  she  desired,  that  she  might  exercise  it  for  his 
benefit.  Young  Gny  learned  to  respect  and  loye  her,  it  is  true,  and 
listened  to  her  attentively  when  she  spoke  seriously  to  him;  but,  as 
she  well  knew,  daily,  hourly  influence,  constant  watchfulness,  example, 
exhortation,  and  rebuke,  is  required  to  produce  any  permanent  effect 
on  the  character  of  a  child.  He  was  not  enough  with  her,  t.Vie  felt,  to 
enable  her  to  counteract  the  eflects  of  over-indulgence^  flattery,  and 
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the  bad  example  of  those  his  mother  allowed  to  get  about  him.  Gay 
thus  grew  into  a  boy,  setf-willed,  bold,  and  manly,  selfish  aad  intBcible, 
doing  whatever  he  thought  good  in  his  own  sight,  tbon^  not  without 
Mue  kindly  and  even  tender  ftelings  in  Bis  boeom.  To  hsvo  called 

him  nnprind^d  would  have  been  cousidered  hazah^yetitwas  difUcolt 
to  say  by  what  prinoipleB  he  was  guided,  except  his  own  wilL  Lady 
Claris^  always  oonsoled  lierself  by  remarking,  when  he  did  anything 

which  even  she  could  not  but  consider  wrong,  that  it  would  all  come 
riglit  by-and-by.  She  was,  on  the  contrary,  too  ready  to  find  any  fault 
Bhe  could  with  her  daughter.  It  was  seldom,  however,  that  she  was 
fiucccsrilul ;  for  Evangeline  was  not  only  lovely  in  person,  but  sweet- 
tempered,  amiable,  right-minded,  and  sensible.  Margaret  Oswald,  or 
lalher,  a^  she  was  now  called,  Mrs.  3Iargaret,  was  altogether  well  eon- 
tented  with  her  beloved  charge,  though  her  dtsoeming  eye  might  have 
discwvered  faulty  qualities,  whieh  would  still  require  eonstuit  wifteb- 
fulneai  to  oorreet. 

As  might  be  supposed,  Evangeline  w«8  m  general  finrourite  in  the 
household*  In  the  estimation  of  the  sertanta  she  wns  really  perfect^ 
and  nearly  every  one  of  them  would  have  made  any  sacrifice  to  serve 
her.  There  was  one  exception — Mrs.  Dowlas,  the  housekeeper  of  Sir 
Guy's  London  house.  Some  offence  had  been  given  by  Evangeline  to 
that  person  soon  after  she  came  into  tlie  family,  which  she  never 
forgot.  Mrs.  Dowlas  was  herself  not  a  favourite.  She  occasioualiy, 
on  the  plea  of  ill  health,  got  leave  to  pay  a  visit  of  a  week  or  so  at  a 
time  to  Harroldatcme  Tower,  where  ahe  contrived  to  make  herself 
anything  hut  agreeable,  especially  to  Sdis.  Babbitts  and  Andraw 
H'Galluni.  As  she  walked  about  the  caslile  she  indulged  in  various 
supercilious  remarks  as  to  its  arrangeraents,  particularly  under  Idjrs. 
Bw>bitts*s  care,  and  found  &ult  before  Andrew  with  the  firuit  sod 
rotables,  which  ahe  well  knew  he  prided  himself  in  sending  uj^  in 
first-rate  order.    He  oonsoled  himself  by  remarking : 

"Aweel,  it's  a  merciful  dispensation  of  Providence  that  the  body 
doesn't  abide  here  more  than  a  few  days  at  a  time,  or  she'd  dzire  us 
all  daft,  (a  maybe  dean  out  of  the  house  altogether.'' 

CHiJPTBB  m. 

THS  AaarvAL  or  ma  familt,  akd  the  FESTivmsa  which  XHsasoN  took 

PLACE. 

•  ■ 

^PffE  hour  arrived  at  which  the  train  conveying  Lady  Clarissa  mvl  her 
family  to  Hamlington  was  due.  The  bell  at  the  station  rang  witli  un- 
usual loudness,  a  gun  fired,  the  bells  at  the  churches  struck  up  their  mer- 
riest and  luudeat  peals.  The  train  came  rusliing  in ;  those  most  eager  to 
welcome  her  ladyship  hurried  to  the  plutibrm.  The  Harroldstone 
Tower  carriage  and  drag  and  pony  phaeton  stood  before  the  gate  of 
eadt.  The  bands  began  to  play-  Attention  !*'  shouted  the  omoer  in 
command  of  the  volnnteers.  xhe  yeomanry  formed  in  as  good  order 
as  their  horses,  unaccustomed  to  so  much  noise,  would  allow  them  to 
take.  The  Odd  Fellows  and  Poresters  and  other  friendly  societies,  with 
banners  flyu^gt  marshalled  themselves  in  order }  carriages  and  horse- 
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men  drew  on  one  side.  IMr.  Bamfowl,  the  agent  of  the  Ilarrolclstone 
estates,  eagerly  looked  into  Hie  carriages  as  they  glided  into  tlie  station. 
He  espied  in  one  of  the  secoud-class  carriages  the  Ilarroldstone 
liveries ;  he  breathed  more  freely.  Ladj  Clarissa  herself  appeared  at 
the  window  of  one  of  the  last  carriages,  lie  rushed  towards  it.  An 
elegant  and  handsome  gentleman  in  clerical  costume  stepped  on  to  the 
^atfonn,  and  only  allowed  Mr.  Barnfowl,  at  whom  he  loirGel^  con- 
descended to  give  a  glance,  to  hold  open  the  door,  while  be  himself 
banded  out  Lady  Clarissa.  Her  ladyship  merely  nodded  condescend- 
ingly to  poor  Mr.  Barnfowl,  but  Evangeline,  who  followed  her  mother, 
put  out  her  hand  instinctively,  which  somewhat  aoothed  his  injured 
feelin<^.  'Mrs.  Margaret  did  the  same,  and  the  young  Sir  Guy,  who 
came  last,  wnmn;  his  hand  somewhat  roughly,  exclaiming: 

"  Ah,  Barnfowl  I  how  de  do,  old  fellow  ?  TTope  youVe  got  loads  of 
sport  for  us.  He  throws  a  fly  beautifully,  and  i  sn  t  a  bad  shot,  let  mo 
teii  you."  As  he  apoke  the  last  sentence,  bo  |  oiutod  witli  his  chin, 
with  au  expression  of  no  very  great  re^specL,  at  hm  new  step-father, 
adding,  "  But  he's  got  some  new-fangled  notions  into  his  head,  and  I 
don't  lEnow  how  far  he'll  be  diapoaea  to  keep  up  our  feraer  style  of 
doing  things.** 

A  number  of  people  now  came  forward.  With  som^,  I^ady  Clarissa 
shook  hands,  and  introduced  the  Bev.  Arthur  Ployd ;  to  others,  she 

fare  the  tips  of  her  fingera;  while  to  the  rest,  she  merely  nodded  or 
owed  formally.  She,  however,  had  no  reason  to  complnin  of  any  want 
of  cordiality  on  the  part  of  her  neighbours  in  the  xect^tion  they 
gave  her. 

The  Rev.  Etheldred  Dimsdalo  was  tlio  only  person  in  the  crowd 
whom  Mr.  ^lojd.  seemed  to  recoguise,  and.  to  hini  he  gave  a.  very  warm 
greeting. 

"We  ahall  aee  yon  at  dimiar  a^  Hanraiidatone  Tower  to-day,"  he 
aaid. 

Mr.  Dimsdale  said  something  about  not  havhog  received  an  mvita- 
toon. 

"  Oh»  that  must  have  been  an  oversight.  You,  of  aU  people,  should 
be  present,  and  be  assured  that  you  will  be  to-day,  and  at  all  timiBy 

hew1;ily  welcome,"  said  Mr.  "Floyd. 
Mr.  Dimsdale  promised  to  como. 

Mr.  Broadtield  had  already  been  invited,  with  a  few  of  the  rest  of 
the  Icadins^  ('^^^^f^y,  and  the  principal  gentlemen  and  their  families  in 
the  LLCighbouriiood.  The  prosress  from  the  station  to  the  Tower  was 
aomewfaali  slow,  and  it  eoaDka  the  volunteers,  yeomanry,  ax^d  variona 
bodies,  with  the  school-childrea  and  others^  to  paaa  the  carnage,  and 
to  form  in  the  large  open  space  in  front  of  the  Tower.  Th^whme  mul- 
titude cheered  as  the  family  drove  up  to  the  door^  the  banos  played  in 
auccesaion,  and  banners  were  waved  and  bouquets  pxeseoted  Dj  a  body 
of  young  ladies,  who  were  looked  upon  as  the  bellea  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. I.ady  Clarissa,  having  entered  tlio  Tov.er,  ajid  been  received  by 
Mrs.  Rabbitts  and  the  resident  domest  ics,  n'turned  to  tlie  terrace  and 
introduced  the  iiev.  Arthur  Floyd  aa  her  husband,  who  would,  she 
assured  them,  be  anxious  to  win  their  respect  and  aftection.  The  Rev. 
Arthur  put  his  hand  to  his  hcai^t  and  huwed|  uud  asi^urt^d  them  that 
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Lady  Clarissa  had  truly  expressed  hia  sentiment 3.  More  cheering 
followed,  and  it  was  some  time  before  the  assemblage  dispersed,  many 
of  them  oomplaioinff  that  thej  were  allowed  to  do  bo  with  diy 
throats.  The  Ber.  Arthur  was  thus  less  favourably  criticised  than 
he  might  otherwise  have  been. 

The  dinner  was  very  recherche,  and  the  guests  the  ^te  of  the 
neighbourhood.  The  Eev.  Arthur  Floyd  did  the  honours  with  con- 
siderable dignity  and  self-confidence.  Evangeline  ^vas  admired  by 
every  one.  She  was,  indeed,  a  lovely  girl,  artless  and  simple,  and  full 
of  vivacity  and  spirit;  she  seemed  inclined  to  be  pleased  with  e?ety- 
tking  and  everybody. 

Oh  yes,  I  haye  been  running  about  ever  since  we  arrived,  visiting 
all  the  old  spots  I  loved  so  much  in  the  house  and  in  the  grounds," 
she  answered  to  some  remark  made  to  her  by  the  Eev.  Etheldred 
Dinisdale,  who  stood  near  her  after  dinner,  as  if  fascinated  by  her 
beauty.  It  was  observed  that  the  young  incumbent  of  St.  Nipan's 
was  paying  her  very  devoted  attention. 

"He  has  ;i  fair  chance  of  success,  too,  for  he  seems  very  thick  with 
Ployd,  and  it's  a  good  thing  to  have  a  friend  at  head-quartera,"  ob- 
served old  Colonel  Thornton,  a  near  neighbour  of  the  Raymonds.  "K 
my  son  Jack  \s  as  at  home,  I'd  send  him  in,  and  back  him  up  to  win. 
He'd  have  no  objection,  I  suspect — at  least,  I  should  be  inclined  to 
disinherit  him  if  he  had— for  she's  a  splendid  young  creature.  Has 
a  look  of  her  father's — thorough  English  to  the  badwone.  Just  what 
I  should  wish  my  daughter-in-law  to  be." 

Similar  remarks  in  Evangeline's  favour  were  made  by  other  guests. 
The  Kev.  Arthur  Floyd  came  in  for  his  share  of  praise,  for,  though  Sir 
Guy's  old  friends  were  vexed  at  Lady  Clarissa  lor  marrying  again, 
they  could  not  but  acknowledge  that  she  had  chosen  a  polished  and 
handsome  young  man.  Many  were  rather  surprised  tliat  he  could  have 
brought  himself  to  marry  a  woman  so  much  his  senior.  Still  Lady 
Clarissa  was  handsome  and  joung-looldng  for  her  age. 

Tastes  differ,"  obsraved  Colonel  Thornton.  Besides,  he  was  no- 
body, and  hadn't  a  shilling  in  his  pocket ;  he  has  now  every  luxury  the 
world  can  give,  and  I  dare  say  my  lady  has  settled  something  hand- 
some on  him.  I  don't  think  he  would  bb  fool  enough  to  trust  to 
young  Hopeful  when  he  comes  of  age.  That  lad  is  verv  unlike  his 
father." 

A  round  of  dinners  followed  on,  the  first  of  whicli  was  probably  the 
pleasantest.  As  the  guests  descended  somewhat  iu  the  social  scale 
thejr  became  more  stiff  and  formaL  Lady  Clarissa  took  less  pains  to 
entertain  them,  considering  that  she  had  done  them  sufficieDt  honour 
in  asking  them  to  the  house,  though  her  daughter  and  H&s.  Maigaret 
did  their  best  to  make  amends  for  her  ladyship's  want  of  courtesy.  It 
was  this  want  of  respect  for  her  fellow-creatures  which  made  Lady 
Clarissa  unpopular,  wnile  the  contrary  feeling  gained  Evangeline  the 
love  orall  who  met  her.  A  ball  followed,  to  which  everybody  who  had 
any  claim  to  mix  in  society  was  invited.  The  jovial  vicar  and  his  five 
jolly  daughters  aiui  tw  0  rather  boisterous  sons  were  there,  and  several 
*  other  yicars  and  cuiates,  though  Mr.  Shepherd  declined  going,  on  tbo 
plea  that  ho  did  not  find  himself  at  home  in  such  an  assembly,  rather 
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to  the  annoyance  of  Mr.  Broadfield,  who  considered  that  some  reflec- 
tion was  thus  cast  upon  him.  However,  be  was  satisfied  when  he 
iouud  that  Mr.  Dimsdale,  whom  he  could  not  muke  out,  but  had 
fancied  somewlmt  8teait>laoed  of  kte^  was  tliere. 

^  Beallj  I  do  not  feel  that  any  objection  alionld  be  raised  to  Iiarm* 
Ibbb  ncrtMOUf  provided  it  does  not  mterfeie  with  the  performance  of 
the  religious  duties  and  observances  demanded  of  us  by  the  Church/' 
remarked  Mr.  Dimsdale  to  the  vicar.  "  She  is  an  indulgent  mother  to 
those  who  strictly  conform  to  her  rules.  Alas !  that  they  should  have 
been  hitherto  so  little  observed.  "But  better  times  are  comiog.  I  see 
a  marked  change  in  the  riglit  direclion  ;  do  you  not?** 

Mr.  Broadfield  was  rather  puazled  how  to  answer  these  remarks, 
especially  as  he  did  not  comprehend  their  meaning  fully,  and  with 
those  ho  did  underbtaod  he  did  not  agree. 

As  to  that,  my  dear  friend,  I  consider  that  amusement  does  no 
«ne  barm  in  moderation,"  he  answered.  Look  at  mj  daughters 
ihere ;  the j  get  as  much  as  they  can,  and  you'd  say,  at  a  gknoe,  that 
it  does  them  good.** 

Mr.  Dimsdale  could  scaroely  help  smiling  as  he  glanced  at  the  fair, 
fiit,  langhing  girls,  who  were  at  that  moment  galloping  round  the 
room.  He  saw  that  his  rererend  brother  was  not  Ukely  to  comprehend 
his  meaning. 

The  ball  was  rather  of  a  boisterous  character.  The  youn^  Sir  Guy, 
and  three  or  four  old  school  friends  from  the  neighbourhood,  did  their 
utmost  to  make  it  so  by  playing  tricks  on  tlie  young  ladies,  whom  they 
knew  by  experience  would  take  them  good  humouredly.  Lady  Claiisba 
got  somewhat  angry,  but  Sir  G-ay  had  very  little  respect  for  her  opi- 
nion, and  still  less  for  that  of  Mr.  Floyd. 

You  have  made  him  your  hnshand,  mother,  and  you  had  the  right 
to  do  so ;  but  you  have  not  made  him  my  father,  and  I  don't  intend 
that  he  shall  assume  the  character,"  he  observed  on^  day  to  her,  when 
she  had  ventured  to  give  him  a  lecture  in  private. 

Mr.  Dimsdale,  it  was  remarked,  paid  considerable  attention  to  Miss 
Haymond.  He  did  not  dance,  but,  whenever  she  sat  down,  he  glided 
to  her  side,  and  oii'ered  to  perform  any  commission  in  which  she  could 
employ  him.  She  was  evidently  pleaaed  with  him ;  indeed,  few  men 
could  make  themselves  more  agreeable.  His  self-satisfied  look,  as  he 
met  the  eye  of  Mr.  !Floyd,  showed  that  he  thought  he  was  making  con- 
flideiablo  progress.  JSus.  Margaret  Oswald  hra  watched  his  proceed- 
ings witii  an  anxious  ej^e. 

"  I  must  see  what  is  in  that  young  man,'*  she  said  to  herself.  ^'Ho 
is  handsome  and  plausible,  and  that  is  all  I  can  discover  ahout  hfm.*' 

While,  however,  Mr.  Dimsdale  appeared  to  have  engaged  more  com* 
pletely  than  ever  the  attention  of  Evangeline,  she  rose  from  her  seat 
without  even  giving  a  glance  at  him,  and  ran  across  the  roQm,  putting 
out  both  her  hands  to  a  gentleman  who  had  just  entered. 

"Dear  Cousin  Richard!"  she  exclaimed,  her  countenance  beaming 
with  pleasure,  "  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you  !  I  did  not  know  that  you 
irere  in  Ed  gland.    Where  did  you  come  from  ?" 

Well,  dear  Eva,  in  truth,  I  have  not  been  many  hours  in  Eng. 
l>nd»"  be  replied,  his  fine,  handsome,  intelligent  countenance  exhibiting 
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as  much  pleasure  as  hers.  "  ^We  reached  Spithead  only  yesterday,  I 
got  leave  for  three  days,  went  up  to  town,  and,  finding  that  you  had 
left  it,  ran  down  here.  Hearing  of  all  these  gay  doings,  1  drove  oa  at 
once,  and  have  just  had  time  to  dresfl  and  make  my  appearance." 

**  liat  liave  you  had.  tuue  to  time  f "  asked  Evangeiiiie. 

<<0h  yee,  Mis.  Babbitb  handf  took  oom  4)f  bo^  and  toying  tbife 
moBj  holo  and  comor  of  tiM  Towor  wtm  Adl,  iMiitod  <m  my  tmaag 
into  liBV  nxNB,  that  she  might  too  that  I  «M  fnll  cared  for,  and  thak^ 
J  snspect,  she  nicht  eniigwen  mo  on  tho  atate  of  things  in  general.** 

A  shade  croseed  his  counteoanoe  as  he  spoke  the  last  woids,  but  lie 
did  not  allow  it  to  Unpjer,  and,  leading  Evangeline  to  a  seat,  he  con- 
tinued the  conversation,  which  increased  in  animation.  It  was  only 
interrupted  after  some  time  by  Mrs.  Margaret  Oswald,  wlio  greeted 
him  as  \varmly  as  had  the  young  lady  of  the  houfMS.  Meantime,  Mr. 
Dimbdale  had  been  watching  the  cousins  with  no  very  pleased  expres- 
ffwXLof  oouateDincak  Afrowneamowhkwnl  placid  bvoar  as  W 
mm  tiio  ammated  wsy  in  whieb  tbo  genttooian  was  apeakmg,  and  the 
interest  with  which  Evangeline  listened  to  him,  utterly  forgelfol  of 
id»  Btbeldred  ftimtiato  It  was  some  time  before  that  gentii^ 
man  recovered  his  equanimitr,  and  not^  indeed,  until  he  had  htd.  soma 
conversation  with  Mr.  Floyd. 

"There  la  no  (  ause  for  anxiety,  my  dear  Dimsdale,"  said  the  latter. 
"She  hais  known  him  all  her  life.  He  was  a  great  favourite  with  her 
fatlier — a  iavourite  sister's  son.  She  looked  upon  him  more  in  tfao 
light  of  an  uncle  than  a  consin ;  for  he  must  be  eight  or  ten  years  hat 
aoDW,  and  that  mado  ft  |;i6at  deal  of  diflb^^  Hewfllbo^ff 
jMgain  to  oea  aooD»  and  mil,  perhaps,  bie  sent  on  n  foreign  station  <br 
three  or  four  years.  If  she  has  any  predilection  at  poeottit^  of  wbkb 
I  am  not  a>«BKe^  sbo  iriU  long  boibce  that  timo  kavo  gottyw  if 

"  But  sailors  are  impetuous,  and  really,  seeinr  the  terms  they  are 
on,  I  very  much  fear  that  Ije  %vill  propose  to  her  before  he  goes  awajy 
and  that  she  will  accept  him,"  said  Mr.  Dunsdale. 

**  There  I  can  serve  you,  my  dear  Dim,"  w  Lispered  Mr.  rioyd,  con- 
fidently. "  1  have  urged  on  Lady  Uiaiissa  the  importance  of  demaiid^ 
ing  obedi^ce  from  l^r  children;  and,  thongh  sbo  ban  not  wwk 
f&ofie  of  obfniniag  it  from  Guy,  sbe  will  be  move  indined  to  exaot  il 
from  !B?Bngaline.  If  she  has  not  already  done  so^  I  know  that  lAn 
wiU  at  onoe  probtbit  bar  from  engaging  bersdC,  or  making  any  promise 
wbatever,  without  her  full  sanction  and  approval.  She  may  thiid^ 
very  well  of  Captain  ITeadlpy ;  but  then  he  is  a  sailor,  and,  as  heiB 
not  likely  to  give  up  his  prolcsaion,  he  must  be  constantly  at  sea,  and 
separated  from  his  wii'e.  tShe  holds  to  the  opinion  that  I  do — that 
gailury  make  bad  hnsbands,  and,  fortunately  for  me,  t^at  clergymen 
make  the  best.   There  a  cunsuiatiou  for  you,  my  dear  Dim." 

I  mnst  veoeiro  it  aa  amob,'*  anawnrod  Mr.  Bimadale,  with  n  sigk 
*<Bot  you  say  that  be  is  a  captain;  anrely  be  ia  yoong  to  baia 
attained  that  rank." 

"  He  has  attained  each  step  of  his  psomotion  as  fast  as  he  well 
could ;  for,  truth  to  say,  he  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  first-rate 
officer,  and  has  done  all  sorts  of  gallant  things— in  the  war  with 
Busaia,  on  shore  during  the  Indian  mutiny^  in  iN^ew  Zealand,  and  on 
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tlie  coast  of  Africa,  and,  indeed,  wfaerever  lie  has  Iiad  tn  opportunity 

of  distin^uisliinn:  himself.  I  do  not  know  bow  many  times  he  has 
jumped  overboard  and  saved  the  lives  of  people.  Fop  your  sake,  in- 
deea,  I  wish  that  lie  had  not  come  just  now,  for  such  things  tell  with 
young  girls.  However,  in  consequence,  more  help  from  me  may  pos- 
sibly be  req^uired,  and  more  exefiion  on  your  part  to  overcome 
"diffienltieB.  It  In  pleaaaoDi^  roj  deao*  Dim,  to  able  to  help  old 
fiiends.  So  Ao  not  despair,  I  will  do  all  I  eaa  for  you.  I  aeeXady 
CSarissa  beckoning  to  me  $  I  nrmt  attend  oa  her/' 

Bluing  this  time  eouplea  were  standing  up  to  dance,  and  conyersa- 
tions  on  yarious  subjects  were  going  forward.  A  sliin,  small-faced 
Truth  had  been  introduced  to  Misa  Phoebe  Broadficld.  the  most  lively 
of  the  five  lively  Miss  Broadtields.  She  did  not  quite  catch  his  name ; 
it  Bounded  to  her  like  Muddlepate — so  she  called  him.  After  looking 
up  and  down  the  room,  and  pulling  at  his  gloves  with  nerirous  twitches, 
ke  inquired,  in  a  soft  voice,  to  what  church  she  went. 

*^  why  do  you  aak  ?  Ifa  a  ftmny  questicm  in  a  1m3I»iooii^^*  she  aaid. 

**  Oh,  because  I  want  to  know  what  you  think  of  8t.  Ninan V*  <Q* 
swered  the  young  gentieinaD. 

"  Why,  what  is  there  particular  aboat  it  P"  she  asked. 

"Oh,  it's  all  so  architecturally  correct,  and  the  Eey.  Etheldred 
Dimsdale,  who  is  decidedly  a  priest  of  advanced  opiniona  find  practice, 
is  aiiiious  to  have  everything  in  order,"  answered  the  young  geutle- 
maii.  **  When  I  am  in  London  I  always  go  to  St.  Alban*s,  Holborn, 
BO  I  know  how  things  ought  to  be.  We  shall  soon,  I  hope,  get  them 
nto  proper  shape  here ;  but  we  must  be  oautious,  for  people  are  apt 
at  fint  to  be  opposed  to  ns.  Ton  should  come  and  see.  ISiere  is  « 
new  altar  of  the  proper  elevation,  and  a  beaiatifol  altar>piece  of  the 
Virgin  and  Ohila,  and  some  magnificent  candlesticks.  It  is  said  thajb 
tisdy  Oianasa  gave  them.  I  think  it  likely,  as  I  know  that  she 
greatly  admires  Mr.  Dimsdale.  Tou  should  go  and  hear  him,  espe- 
cially when  advocating:  triio  Catholic  principles.  Much  better  than 
hearing  old  BroadiieM  prose  for  half  an  hour,  as  I  had  the  misfortune 
of  doing  once.'* 

**  I  hear  him  very  often,*'  said  Phoebe,  scarcely  able  to  keep  her 
iKKmtenance. 

^  BoesnH  he  send  you  to  sleep  f**  adced  tiie  yonng  gentleman. 
It  has  happened,  bnt  not  often,  as  he  is  snie  to  soold  me  if  I  do ; 

for  he  is  my  papa,  you  see." 
"Oh  dear  1  I  didn't  know  that,  I  am  sure,"  said  Muddlepate,  who 

had  been  away  at  school  and  collef^fe,  while  Phcphe  T^roadfielfl  had 
grown  out  of  his  recollection.  "  But  still  you  will  forgive  me,  and  if 
you'll  come,  you'll  see  how  beautifully  things  are  done.  We  mtro- 
duced  Hvmua  Ancient  and  Modern  la^t  Sundav,  and  the  choristers  were 
all  dressed  in  white  eurpliced,  and  they  entered  the  church  with  a 
Wnner,  sioging.'* 
Phcebe  did  not  hear  what  hymns  were  sung. 
Oh,  it  is  A  gxeat  step  in  the  right  dueetion.  Do  yon  pray  to  the 
"Virgin  Maiy?" 

Dear  me,  no.  I  thought  only  Itoman  Catholics  did  that,"  ez- 
daimed  Phcebe.     What  a  yeiy  odd  question  1" 
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**  Not  at  all.  Catholics  are  eDj  oined  to  pray  to  her ;  for  of  course 
she  bears  our  prayers,  and  there  is  something  very  beautiful  in  her 
worsliip,  1  aoaure  you.  Yoii'ii  come  aud  ansiiit  m  decoraung  the 
church  on  our  next  faiiivil^  for  I  am  miro  tint  the  flowengrowii  m 
the  yicange  could  not  be  employed  to  so  good  a  pufpose.  Xou  don't 
know  what  rams  are  spent  m  London  on  flowers  for  our  churches. 
Here  we  expect  that  they  will  be  sent  by  the  faithful,  for  it  is  a  moat 
meritorious  act,  I  assure  you.   Do  you  go  to  confession  ?" 

"  No,  I  should  think  not,"  said  Fbcebe.   "I  tell  you  I  am  not  s 
Boman  Catholic.    I  am  a  i^rotestant.'* 

"  Oh,  that  odious  word,  Protestant !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Muddlepate. 

It  should  be  expunged  from  the  Euglish  language.    I  never  think 
of  it,  or  of  tliat  dreadful  mistake,  the  Bet'ormation,  without  a  blush.** 
Why,  dear  me^  to  what  Chiuch  do  yon  belong,  if  you  see  not  a 
Boman  Catholic     asked  Fhodbe. 

To  the  Anglican  Church,  Miss  Broadfield,  and  so  do  yon,  I  fanc^, 
only  you  maintain  much  error,  I  fear,  and  I  hold  its  tenets  in  all  then 
purity,"  said  Mr.  Muddlepate. 

"I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  compliment,"  answered  Phccbe, 
with  a  toss  of  her  head.  "  I  should  think  that  my  papa  knows  what 
is  right.  Tie  has  heard  of  the  changes  in  St.  Ninau'a  you  talk  of, 
but  he  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  notice  them.  He  said  that  he 
was  sure  the  folly  would  wear  itself  out." 

"  A  Tery  irreverent  way  of  speaking  of  the  sacred  ceremonies  of  oar 
Church,'*  said  Mr.  Muddlepate,  in  his  turn  bristling  up  as  far  as  his 
dull  nature  would  allow..  ''I  should  like  to  know  what  reply  Mri 
Bimsdale  would  make  to  such  remarks." 

"  That  you  were  acting  a  very  ungentlemanly  part  in  repeating  a 
ball-room  conversation  with  a  young^  l^dy,*'  said  Phoebe,  quickly,  know- 
ing that  her  father  would  have  an  especial  objection  to  being  brought 
in  in  the  matter,  or  creatins^  what  he  called  a  rumpus. 

"  AnythijQg  for  a  (juiet  iile,"  was  one  of  IVlr.  Broadfleld's  constant 
vemarks.  ^  When,  therefore,  he  heard  of  the  alterations  taking  place 
in  Mr.  Dimsdale*s  church,  he  said  nothing  on  the  subject  in  pubuc 

It  may  be  his  taste^  and  each  man  should  please  his  own  taste-^ 
that*s  my  maxim,"  he  obserred  to  his  wife.  "  He  probably  considsfS 
that  it  win  please  his  congregation,  and  if  he  has  a  fancy  for  spending 
his  own  or  anybody  elae*s  money  in  that  way,  I  have  nothing  to 
say.*' 

Curiously  enough,  two  or  tliree  other  couple  were  talking  on  the 
same  subject  that  Mr.  Muddlepate  liad  introduced  to  Miss  Phoebe 
Broad£eld,  most  of  them  in  the  same  flippant  style.  It  had  been  the 
frequent  topic  during  the  season  in  the  London  ball-rooms,  and  they 
naturally  introduced  it  in  the  country.  Captain  Headlej,  who  knew 
very  little  of  High  Chmrch,  or  Broad  Church,  or  Low  Church,  was 
lather  astonished  at  some  of  the  remarks  he  overheard.  He  was 
stopped  by  old  Colonel  Thornton  seizing  him  by  the  button-hole  near 
a  fashion  ablv-dressed  couple — a  Miss  Leonora  JB'limsy  and  a  Mr. 
Bdwin  Simper. 

**I)o  you  worship  at  St.  Ninan*a?*'  asked  Miss  Flimsy.  **I 

thought  thai  I  hud  seen  you  there." 
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"  Oh  yes ;  I  make  a  point  of  attendixig  all  tbe  services.  It  is  some- 
what fatigaing,  I  own,  but  you  know  that  we  should  do  ereiything  for 
the  sake  of  religion,"  aaawered  Mr.  Simper.  "  I  always  go  to  vesperB 

and  nmtins  and  the  morning  celebration,  as  well  as  the  regular  servioea* 
I  am  Yery  much  inclined  to  become  a  priest  myself.** 

"  Oh,  do !  You  would  look  bo  well  as  a  celebraut  vested  in  albe, 
Btcle,  maniple,  and  chasuble,**  exclaimed  Miss  Leonora.  "I  do  so 
hale  those  ugly  black  and  white  gowna  and  plain  uiiauurned  churches, 
with  hideous  pews.  I  should  so  like  to  see  you  walking  up  our  church, 
pioperlj  robed,  in  foil  prooesuon,  with  eroasobearera  and  banners,  and 
uoenBe  waving,  and  acolytes,  and  deacons,  and  sub-deacons  following. 
Oh,  what  a  diiference  there  is  in  such  a  church  as  ours  and  those  old- 
fiuhioned  affiurs  which  stupid  people  will  still  persist  in  supporting." 

''Bear  me,  I  should  think  so,  indeed,*'  said  Mr.  Simper.  "  IV a  my 
opinion  that  we  shall  soon  have  all  the  ^lite  of  society  with  us.  Of 
course  they  are  the  most  desirable,  as  well  as  tbc  richest.  Tl^e  incense 
is  80  delightful,  you  see.  I  don*t  think  that  the  common  people  ciire 
about  it,  nor  about  the  pictures.  They  admire  the  candlesticks,  and 
they  think  that  it  ia  a  great  thing  to  get  the  priest  to  say  prayers  for 

"  Ab,  so  it  is,  and  to  be  able  to  confess,  and  to  get  good  ad?ice,  and 
to  have  one's  aina  forgiven,  and  to  have  the  Bible  interpreted  for  one, 
though  my  confessor  says  that  I  had  better  not  read  it  often;  it  can- 

aot  do  me  much  good  by  myself,  as  the  Chnrch  gives  us  aU  that  ia 
aeedful.  I  do  feel  so  comfortable  when  I  come  out  &om  confession 
from  knowing  that  I  have  been  forgiven  for  all  the  times  I  have  been 

naughty  !  I  don't  know  what  I  should  do  if  I  led  a  very  strict  life. 
I  should  have  really  nothing  to  confess.   Bo  you  oiten  go  to  conies- 

aon,  Mr.  Simper  ?** 

Captain  Headley  did  not  hear  the  reply,  for  he  was  glad  of  an 
opportunity  of  escaping  from  Colonel  Thornton.  He  had  recourse 
to  EvaogeUne  for  an  explanation  as  to  the  meaning  of  what  he  had 

bsttd* 

"They  must  have  been  speakiog  of  tilie  new  style  of  worship  which 
has  been  introduced  of  late  into  our  churches,  lor  I  know  thist  both 
the  gentleman  and  lady  you  speak  of  are  nominally  Protestants^ 
though  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  what  they  are  in  reality.  Mr. 

Dimsdale,  the  incumbent  of  the  new  church  we  attend,  and  which 
dear  papa  assisted  to  build,  bec!:an  some  Sundays  ago  to  introduce  the 
same  system,  so  it  struck  me  and  Mrs.  IVfargaret ;  but  he  says  that  he 
is  only  having  things  put  in  order,  and  as  they  ought  to  be;  that  the 
church  is  too  plain,  and  requires  more  ornamenting;  that  the  music 
requires  improving,  and  that  proper  services  should  be  performed  with 
ttore  regularity.  I  have  not,  1  confess,  given  the  subject  miMsh  con- 
•idemtion,  but  Mr.  Floyd  takea  a  great  interest  in  church  architecture 
and  music,  and  he  has  induced  mamma  to  take  the  matter  up,  and  she» 
I  believe,  supplies  Mr.  Bimsdale  with  funds  for  making  the  proposed 
alterations.  You  know  that  when  good  Mr.  Simpson  was  there  eveiy- 
thine  was  very  nice  and  well  arranged.  Not  many  weeks  passed  after 
his  death  before  Mr.  Dimsdale  came,  so  that  I  do  not  think  matters 
can  have  gone  very  wrong,    lie  has  had  the  communion-table 
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xsiMd,  with  steps  vp  to  it.   It  it  liow  covered  with  a  crimson  cloth, 

omamentod  with  various  dcric^es.    A  Indv,  a  friend  of  his.  has  driven 
a  very  l&riie  handsome  cross,  which  reaches  nearly  half  way  up  to  the 
roof.    Below  it  are  a  number  of  silver  candlesticks  and  vases,  which 
the  young  ladies  of  the  eliurch  are  requested  to  fill  rea:ulaply  with 
iiowers.    On  the  iiret  buudajr  we  were  here  he  turned  to  the  eaat 
dnring  the  eoniMmon  lerfice^  and  tooseqamiSiy  hk  baek  WM  to  ito 
^soDgregation,  whicrh  had  a  v€fj  odd  appearanoe.   Oar  old  kTau-book 
was  diMudad,  and  H^ns  AncieAt  aadModem  introduced.  Certainlj, 
howefcr,  the  music  m  them  is  very  good,  thoBgb  Mn.  Margaret  savs 
that  some  are  addressed  to  the  Virgin  Marj,  and  others  sp^&k  of  the 
real  presence  and  other  doctrines,  which  no  honest  Protestants  would* 
approve  of.    He  lias  fi^ot  up  a  very  good  choir  of  boyg,  who  are  ail 
dressed  in  white  surplices,  and  look  very  nice ;  but  as  they  are  not 
sufficient,  there  are  some  girls,  who  have  to  sit  divided  by  a  li^ht 
wooden  screen  from  the  hoys,  which  puts  me  in  mind  of  uuiii^  m  a 
dmrch  abmd.  Jhtj  ace  Aowed  to  look  ioiiMflliiag  like  Hk&m*  The 
mm  and  the  oandleatHska  only  appeared  kwt  Buiraay,  so  that  I  do 
not  know  what  people  think  of  them." 

I  know  what  I  think,  that  this  Mr.  Dimadale  intends  to  give  kia 
congregation  a  taste  for  Boman  Catholic  ceremonies  and  mummeries, 
and  then  to  lead  them  over  bodily  to  Rome,  or  else  to  mnke  traffic  of 
their  souls,  and  to  rule  them  at  his  pleasure,"  exclaimed  Captain 
Headley,  with  unusual  vehemence.  **  I  must  get  ray  cousin,  John 
Osbom,  to  come  down  here  and  tackle  this  Mr.  jDimsdale,  or  he  may 
do  a  great  deal  of  mischief  before  people  are  aware  of  what  he  is 
about.  I  had  no  iiotio&  that  things  had  oome  to  aaeh  a  past.  I  ve* 
member  hearing  years  ago,  when  poor  1^  was  at  college,  that  sefml 
Jesuits  were  suspected  to  have  gone  to  the  universities  to  carrj  out  • 
long  eoneocted  plot  to  torn  the  English  into  Boman  Catholics.  I  re* 
member  that  the  idea  was  scouted  as  absurd;  but  from  what  I  have 
heard  to-night  I  begin  to  fancy  that  there  was  some  truth  in  the 
report,  not  that  T  think  the  roii;uea  will  succeed,  for  i  believe  that  the 
English  of  all  classes  have  too  much  love  for  the  Bible,  and  knowledge 
of  the  Bible,  and  faith  in  the  Bible,  to  be  so  led  astray.  It  is  only 
tbose  who  are  ignonuit  of  its  truths  &11  into  the  toils  of  these  traitoiik 
Tlus  is  a  rough  sailor^a  notion  of  the  matter.'* 

"  Surely  it  is  an  ofer-eerere  one,*  said  Bvangeline. 

''Not  more  severe  than  the  ease  demands,"  answered  Cwtiill 
Headley.  "Forewarned,  foreanned.  I  entreat  you,  dear  Evan- 
geline, not  to  be  caught  in  the  snares  of  the  fowlers. '* 

""Very  little  fear,  Ilichard.  1  do  not  BU])pose  tiiat  any  one  would 
take  much  trouble  to  eateli  a  poor  bird  like  me,"  said  £?angeime.  **I 
doubt,  also,  whether  any  one  could  catch  my  brother.** 

The  conversation  was  interrupted  by  a  lad  ot  about  siiteen,  of 
satiier  nnprepossesrinff  manner,  though  not  ill  locAfaig* 

''Ah,  CTonsin  Diek,!  am  very  glad  to  see  yont"  be  emiajmed,  in  as 
off-hand  tone.  "  My  lady  motkop  sent  me  to  learn  what  yon  two  m 
talking  about.  No  treason  about  me,  I  hope,  or  a  oertam  reresend 
gentleman  who  shall  be  nameless  F  However,  I  am  to  towyon  up 
to  her,  and  yon  are  to  do  whaterer  eke  orders  joil'  * 
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"  Whjf  Gay,  you  Bim  gram  oat  of  all  lomembnmce,"  said  Captahi- 
Headley.    I  mil  ptik  myieilf  mite  yonr  mother's  ctdeny  Efsmgetiiict 

I  Lope  that  I  may  consider  myself  engaged  to  jou  for  the  aeit 
quadrille,  and  for  some  other  dance 

"  Oh  yeB,  T  shall  not  dance  rauch  more  with  any  one,  so  that  I  tlimk^ 
as  jou  have  been  so  long  away,  and  are  bo  soon  going  again,  I  may 
consider  myself  engaged  to  yon  for  any  of  the  dances  I  do  dance, 
ahe  aiiawered,  lookmg  up  kindly  at  bim. 

A  yain  man,  which  Captam  Headley  was  not,  might  have  flaitered 
bimseif  that  hm  loTsljr  ooaant  bad  more  tbaa  a  conrin'a  regard  fo 
him.  He  knew  that  she  esteemed  and  trusted  hisi,  and  he  kneir 
that  since  she  waaa  ohfld  he  had  taken  a  deep  and  tettder  nrteieit  in 
h<r;  hat  it  had  not  ceciured  to  him  that  this  feeling  wae  em  likely 
to  glow  inta  a  stroagev  one  of  a  different  nature.  No  sooner  had 
Captain  Heafllev  left  the  side  of  EvarJi^eline  than  Mr.  Dimsdale  glided 
up  to  her,  and  with  silvery  words  and  soft  accent  3  endeavonred  to 
gain  her  attention,  but  lie  saw  with  HO  littie  vexation  that  all  his 
powers  were  exerted  in  vain. 

"Floyd,  you  mual  get  rid  of  that  cousin  of  hers,  or  I  shaU  dO 
nothing,"  aaid  Air.  Dimsdale,  when  he  neji.t  passed  his  friend. 

**  Never  fear,  he  will  he  off  again  in  a  day  or  two^*'  waa  titer 

Ibo  hall  vaa  aaid  to  haira  hem  a  gnat  aaocess^  and  emyhody 
icaised  Ladj  Qanssa's  courtesy  and  the  appaannee  and  gentlemanly 
mmBen  of  her  young  haahancL  Erangeline  came  in  also  for  a  lai^ 
share  oS  praise,  but  some  complained  that  she  was  too  silent  and  re- 
tiring, and  others  that  she  ^aa  han^hty  and  supercilious,  while  some 
charitably  hoped  that  young  8ir  Gruy  would  improve,  as  at  present  lie 
"was  pronounced  to  be  very  like  an  uulicked  cub.  Poor  Xiady  CiarisBa 
had  done  hen  best  to  spoil  him,  and  had  succeeded.  ' 


OHXPTBIt  IT. 

IHX  PBIEST  OP  ST.  NINAn's  RECBTVES  A  VISIT  FROM  BIB  BROTHEK  PBIEaiS.  AH 
ACCOUNT  OF  THE  ISTEBESTINa  CONVERSATION  WHICH  ENSUED. 

The  Key.  Etheldred  Dimsdale  wna  seated  in  the  comfortable,  ele- 
gantly furnished  stnrly  of  bis  parsonage,  one  evenmg,  when  two 
visitors  entered  the  room ;  the  one  was  the  Rev.  Father  Algar,  and 
the  other  a  brother  ecclesiastic,  whom  he  introduced  as  the  B«y, 
Damei  O'llagau.  The  Ibrmer,  trom  being  thm  and  tall,  had  a  refined 
^pearance.  especially  contrasted  with  Mr.  O'Hagan,  whowsii  »toutly 
hmlt  and  ahort.  The  latter  had  a  huUet  head,  the  hair  on  which  wan 
doBely  csoppeds  t1«ek  lipa,  and  jowla  with  a  hliuah  tint,  caused  hy  the 
KK»ts  of  tho  hair  kept  closely  ahaved,  a  eolouctesB  or  whity-brown 
ooanplexioo,  and  amail  greenish  eyea*  alaMNit  poncealed  by  a  Movy  lid 
<ttid  eyehxov*  It  would  haye  been  wrong  to  iay  that  the  expressioii 
of  his  face  was  sensual,  irhateyer  his  features  might  have  betokenedj' 
sll  expression  had  been  oonipletely  Buppressed,  leaving  only  a  look  of 
dull,  stolid  indiffei'ence  to  aU  that  was  said  or  done  around  him.  One 
carefully  on  the  watch  could  alone  haye  discovered  that  his  sharp  eyea 
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were  lookiiif]^  out  on  the  world  witli  no  common  acuteuess,  and  that 
not  a  word  was  likely  to  escape  iiis  keen  ears.  After  they  had  been 
blandiy  welcomed  by  Mr.  DimHdale,  and  had  taken  tlieir  seats.  Father 
Algar  lost  uo  time  in  ixitroduciug  tiie  busiue^  about  which  they 
had  come. 

We  iindmtsiid»  dear  brotiber,  tbal;  yon  eatertem  aentimeiktB  of 
affection  and  respect  towaida  our  qoSlj  true  and  OathoHo  Ohmdi,  and 
that  you  desire  to  rejoin  our  eommuDion." 

"  Just  BO ;  Father  Algar  expresses  my  ideas,  and  we  shall  be  glid 
to  koow  on  what  basis  you  propose  to  rejoin  the  Catholic  Choral,'' 
observed  Mr.  O'Hagan. 

**You  are,  I  concei?e,  somewhat  misinformed,  dear  sirs,"  answered 
Mr.  Diroadale.  **  I  wish  to  bring  about  a  union  of  the  Anglican 
Church  with  that  of  Borne  and  Greece,  and  I  consider  that  desirable 
end  can  beat  be  efieofeed  by  aaaimibiting  the  aemoea  of  my  Church  to 
that  of  thdia^  as  I  conceive  we  abeady  hold  all  the  leading  doctnnsa 
of  the  Christian  fiuth  in  common." 

"What I  do  you  believe  in  tranaubitantiation f aaked  Vb, 
O'Hagan. 

"  GerUunly,  in  all  respecta  aa  you  do^"  answered  the  Anglican 

priest. 

•*  And  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  ?"  inquired  the  Romish  priest. 

"  Uudoubtediy  J  we  still  continue  and  commemorate  the  sacriiice 
which  Christ  once  made  upon  the  cross/'  said  Mr.  Dimsdale. 

But  with  regard  to  juattfication ;  have  you  read  our  twelfth 
.  caniHiP*  aaked  Mr.  O'Hagan.  **Rm  it  ia:  'If  any  one  shall  say 
that  justifying  faith  is  no  other  than  a  trust  in  Divine  mercy,  which 
xemita  sins  for  the  sake  of  Christ,  or  that  U  i$  faith  alone  2y  midk  199 
atejusii/ied,  let  him  be  accursed.^  " 

"  Yes,  assuredly  that  is  the  doctrine  I  hold,"  Raid  Mr.  Dimsdale. 

**  Very  good ;  and  do  you,  my  dear  sir,  approve  of  the  invocation 
of  the  saints?"  asked  Mr.  O'Hagan. 

''Yea ;  I  think  that,  according  to  the  Council  of  Trent,  *  it  is  good 
and  useful  suppliantly  to  invoke  the  saints,  and  to  have  recourse  to 
their  prayers,  help,  and  aBaiatanoe,' "  replied  the  Anglican  prieat. 
Aa  to  the  adoration  of  imagea    put  in  Pather  Algar. 

**  I  consider  that  we  should  have  them  in  our  churdies,  and  that  due 
honour  and  veneration  should  be  paid  them.  Of  course,  I  mean  only 
in  the  sense  that  if  any  shonld  kias  the  feet  of  the  crucifiXi  it  would 
be  in  reverence  to  the  crucified,"  said  Mr.  Dimsdale. 

**Do  you  pray  for  the  dead?"  asked  Mr.  O'Hagan. 
I  hold  to  the  doctrine  that  it  is  right  to  do  so,"  said  Mr.  Dime- 
dale. 

'*  Of  course  you  approve  of  contadon  ?"  eaid  Father  Alpar.  ^ 
Certainly  ;  it  would  be  impossible  to  canry  on  the  discipline  of 

i^e  Church  without  it,"  answered  Mr.  Dimsdale.  Besides,  how 
could  the  priest  maintain  his  power  unless  he  was  able  to  grant  ab80> 

lution  and  impose  penance  ?** 

*'  With  regard  to  the  worship  of  the  blessed  "Virgin  and  the  do<]fraa 
of  the  immaculate  conception  i"'  remarked  Mr.  O'Hagan,  in  a  sug- 
gestive tone. 
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Certainly,  that  slie  is  greatly  to  be  adored,  and  that  lier  prayeni 

are  most  offcctunl  when  pleading  for  sinners,"  answered  the  Anglican 
priest,  crossing  his  arms.  "But,  with  regard  to  the  latter  point,  I 
must,  like  the  Jiev.  Dr.  Pusey,  reserve  my  opinion.  I  belieye  that  I 
Sf^ree  with  him  exactly  on  all  other  points,  abd  I  should  be  loth  to 
difer  on  this.  Besides,  you  must  aiiuw  that  it  is  not  an  ancient 
doctrind  of  the  Catholio  Ohureh." 

"  That  mattora  nothing.  It  is  a  doctrine  put  forth  under  the  autho- 
rity of  our  holy  father  the  Pope,  and,  thmfoie,  is  binding  on  all 
fiiithful  Catholics,"  answered  Mr*  O'Buigan.  "  Perhaps,  however,  you> 
do  not  acknowledge  the  supremacy  and  authority  of  the  Pope  ?" 

"Heaven  forbid  that  I  snoiild  not!"  exclaimca  the  Anglican  priest, 
crossing  himself.  "  I  readily  recognise  the  primacy  of  the  Bishop  of 
Eome ;  the  bearings  of  that  primacy  upon  other  local  Churches  I  be- 
lieve to  be  matter  of  ecclesiastical,  not  of  divine  law;  but  neither  ia 
there  anything  ia  the  supremacy  itself  to  which  i  object.  I  am  but 
npesting  the  words  of  one  of  the  great  leaders  of  the  present  glorious^ 
morement  in  the  Anglican  Church,  so  fully  do  I  agree  with  them. 
TeL>,  my  dear  Catholic  brethren,  my  great  desire  is  to  see  the  Ang^iean^ 
Church  reunited  to  that  of  the  Mother  Ohureh  of  7^ome." 

"The  process  would  be  simple,  my  dear  brother,"  said  Pather 
O'Hagan,  with  a  pmile,  a-nd  in  the  blandest  of  tones.  "  You  must, 
come  as  sinful  children,  acknowledging  your  guilt  at  having  so  long 
remained  estranged  from  our  holy  mother,  the  Church,  and  humbly 
beseech  our  father  the  Pope  to  receive  you  again  into  the  pale  of  her 
communion,  being  ready  to  submit  to  any  penance  he^  in  his  sovereign 
witdom,  mav  iudge  fit  to  inflict.  On  inese  terms  omj  do  I  eonceiTe- 
tiiat  you  wiu  be  welcomed  back.*' 

"  They  seem  hard  terms,  dear  brethren,"  observed  Mr.  Dimsdale^. 
wincing,  and,  however  the  more  advanced  of  the  Anglican  clergy 
may  be  ready  to  accept  them,  I  fear  that  a  large  portion  of  their  flocks 
Tnav  not  be  prepared  to  go  so  far,  at  all  events,  for  the  present.  Time' 
Wiii  be  required  to  accustom  their  minds  to  the  change." 

**  CertaiDly  !  And  yet  they  are  terms  which  all  who  have  been  re- 
united to  the  holy  Mother  Church  have  accepted  without  hesitation," 
observed  IFather  Algar. 

"  Depend  on  my  doing  my  utmost  with  my  flock,  my  dear  brothers," 
said  Mr.  Dimsdale,  taking  the  hands  of  the  two  Bomish  joiests.  "  My 
l^rayer  is  that  we  may  soon  be  one  in  name,  as  we  are  in  heart  and 
spirit,  but  we  must  ba  eautioust  Our  meeting  must  be  held  an  in- 
violable secret.'* 

"  As  those  of  the  confessional,"  said  Father  Algar. 

Much  further  conversation  followed  on  various  topics,  the  two 
priests  giving  their  Anglican  brother  what  he  considered  very  va- 
luable advice  and  suggestions.  So  engrossed  was  ho  with  the  subject, 
that,  had  it  not  been  f<»  a  hint  from  mr.  Algar,  he  would  altogether 
have  forgotten  to  order  in  those  creature-comforts  of  whisky  and  hot 
water,  of  whicb>  he  remarked^  Pather  0*Hagan  especially  stood  greatly 
in  need. 
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QiBMAX  AND  IiXITL£  FJBOPLE.* 

He  \9  a  bold  man  who  would  write  a  La  Bruyerc  adapted  to  the  pre- 
sent age,  but  commissaries  of  police  are  not  fey  prr-fession  timid,  and  one 
has  presented  himself  in  the  person  of  M.  Eugene  Bruncamp  to  under- 
take the  task.  It  would  have  been  expected  that  in  depicting  the  ideas, 
mmxm§i  and  cbtttttots  of  «1m  Ba^Mttf  of  lie  |Mseiit  day,  iitfA  our 
would  hft?0  had  fome  wraklMat  ef  kiii«r  life  witli  which  to 
iUuttrate  his  instanoea.  Not  all.  Hetraateof  tilmityofihawoildand 
its  impressions,  of  the  people  and  the  different  dftaaas  of  sodally,  of  great 
and  little  people,  of  the  ridi  and  those  who  depend  upeo  them,  of  pcrerty 
and  misery,  of  political  systems  and  opinions,  of  pnbfic  administration,  of 
success,  of  progres?,  and  of  the  soul  and  a  futuro  life,  precisely  as  his 
master  did  in  the  seyenteenth  century,  under  the  Latin  names,  Frenchified, 
of  Thesyphene,  Linens,  La  L^storas,  De  Syltene,  and  others  of  a  similar 
diaracter. 

The  chapter  on  Great  and  Little  People  is  at  once  the  most  amnsiog 
and  the  SKMt'  original  of  Hie  woik,  ana  we  ahalli  tliMefoc%  take  ov 
ezeefpte  from  that  portton  of  lihe  hook. 

**  There  is  a  iiurt,"  says  the  modem  La  Bruyere,  which  appears  to 
defy  all  contestation,  which  all  the  world  afi&rms,  and  which  is  this: 
humanity  is  composed  of  Great  and  Little  People.  The  delicate  |K»nt  if 
to  decide  what  constitutes  the  one  class  and  tne  other,  and  especially  to 
induce  each  to  consent  to  talce  the  rank  that  belongs  to  him.  No  one 
wishes  to  be  among  the  little  people,  and  it  is  difficult  to  determine  who 
are  great  unless  it  is  to  assume  that  those  are  so  who  pretend  to  be  so. 
People  are  always  in  dread  lest  the  relative  inequality,  of  the  existence 
of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt,  should  interfere  with  the  no  less  manifi^ 
Ihct  of  a  natural  eijuality. 

*'  The  maA  oonititutee  |pe«t  people,  aa  the  little  eonatittttea  litlile 
yaople,  witnont  that  distinction  destroying  natural  equality.  Now,  the 
great  is  genius,  virtue,  and  utility,  the  lime  is  incapacity,  vieet  and  in^ 
utility  ;  hence  it  is  that  ereij  man  of  genius,  every  virtuous  man,  every 
man  useful  to  all,  necessarily  constitutes  part  of  the  great  people,  whilst 
every  man  who  is  incapable,  vicious,  or  useless,  naturally  constitutes  part 
of  the  little  people. 

**  Greatness  is  in  the  very  nature  of  tliat  whicli  is  great,  as  littleness  13 
in  the  nature  of  that  which  is  little ;  it  is  imjpossible  to  change  this  state 
of  things.  You  inajr  hingh,  sneer,  or  despise  that  which  19  great — it 
matters  ncL  it  remams  groat ;  whii^  on  the  contrary,  you  may  esteeni» 
lumonr,  and  extol  that  which  is  litile-4t  wiQ  always  remain  filUe* 

"  It  is  in  thc'power  of  men  and  of  events  to  so  act  that  greatness  shall 
often  be  in  want  and  littleness  shall  prosper,  and  they  may  even  paM 
away  in  such  a  relative  state ;  but  it  is  nether  in  the  power  pf  men  or  of 
events  to  produce  that  other  phenomenon — ^that  that  which  is  little  shall; 


*  iMos  Id^es,  nos  Moeurs,  nos  Caract^res.  Par  Eugene  Bruncamp,  Clommis- 
saiie  de  PoUoe  de  la  Yille  de  Faris.  Paris :  L.  Hachette  et  CK 
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be  great,  or  that  which  if  great  shall  be  little.  GreatneM  doubts  its  own. 

8trenn;th  for  a  time^  feels  its  way,  develops  itself,  and  t^\e*i  up  a  position; 
littieuess  defends  itself,  prides  itself  on  some  occult  meri^  and  never  takes 

up  a  position. 

Man  is  naturally  sensitive  and  proud;  he  coocedea  unwilllno^ly  that 
which  lowers  him  in  his  own  ^timation.  Indifferent  upon  a  tliousaod 
iiittBW^  bt  h  vowed  vpon  a  poni  wUoK  often  ootj  eoaonos  his 
pode  whm  ke  bdMm  kis  dignity  b  olbnded ;  ho  toknftet  nak,  pon* 
tbDt  hoDOQis ;  he  concedes  what  is  due  to  genios,  virtue,  courage,  woci^ 
snd  itilify^  vkilo  ho  iawiidly  thinks  he  shall  also  one  day  win  tbo  same, 
and  ho  plonMi  kiflssolf  vpoA  the  idea,  tkat  if  distinction  has  aofor  reached 
him,  it  has  been  turned  away  by  favour.  Speak  to  littleness  about  the 
injustice  of  men,  it  knows  it  well ;  tell  it  that  it  is  one  of  the  victims,  it 
will  grant  it  at  once;  but  its  own  inferiority,  that  it  will  never  admit  j 
merit  may  domineer  over  it^  reduce  it  to  siience — it  recedes,  holds  its 
tougue^  but  does  not  yield. 

Modesty  may  be  combined  with  greatness,  for  it  adds  to  its  merits  f 
MsBSis  is  Aovor  OModsst,  finr  witb  it  modsshr  is  only  ttio  oskaowlodg* 
Aisnt  of  its  inferiority.  Contemplato  vatm  m  kis  aujofc  SmmUo  aspMi 
-idi»  mote,  oxaggeroto  what  is  good  aad  nvo  io  M»-  fca  inll  admit 
your  disoiiiiiiiaim ;  bat  touch  upon  ksi  noak  pouits,  do  so  with  thfr 
utnoit  ssMitiTeMSi^  b*  careful  with  yonr  words,  softsn  off  the  truth,  still 
you  will  dare  too  much ;  he  will  deny  your  competency. 

"  There  is  in  every  human  being  the  mind  aod  the  body — in  other 
words,  man  and  beast :  is  it  the  beast  richly  clothed  that  constitutes  he* 
tween  it  and  the  naked  beast  relative  inequality  ?  You  who  are  miserable 
bend  the  knee,  nay,  prostrate  yourself  full  length  and  rub  your  nose  lit 
the  dust,  before  Cabarabas,  who  can  spend  a  million  in  order  to  enjoy  ft 
caprice,  and  who  wvds  in  ^our  kuufiolioii  wilk  banghty  mien ;  WB§k 
OM I  dsdaoo  horn  sooh  s  sight  timt  sball  load  mo  t»  see  greataoss  oa 
000  sido  or  litdeaoM  <m  tko  olihor  ?.  Thaoao  is  too  lofty,  tkaolksr  it  iiam 
low ;  o^natil^  re-establishes  ilNlf  in  stupidity. 

Man,  product  from  the  same  work,  intelligence  oaMoattng  from  the 
same  source,  contains  nothing  in  himself  that  is  opposed  to  natural 
equality ;  but  there  exists  between  genius  and  stupidity,  between  the 
hijg^hest  vu-tue  and  the  lowest  and  most  despicable  vice,  between  the  most 
elevated  utility  and  absolute  Inutility,  chasms  wlilcli  constitute  relative^ 
ioequality  :  a  striking  truth,  which  every  one  recognises,  which  they  can 
touch  with  the  finger,  and  which  they  willingly  respect.  Now,  to  agieoi 
n  that  point  is  also  to  admit  that  every  £|yaiitago  thai  ia  foroigki  t». 
aataro  of  ihB  tndividaal^  as  ricbss^  oaanbl  take  tko  plaoe  of  moral 
vilae^  aad  aesossuily  rank  a  persoa  aaaoag  great  people^  aa  any  disad*^ 
vantage  iMngn  to  the  individual^  aa  pomty,  dooa  not  noootsarily  tuHi 
him  down  among  little  people. 

"  However  elevated  the  finest  intelligences  may  be,  there  is  always 
some  point  by  which  such  are  associated  with  the  common  run  of  men; 
so  likewise,  however  feeble  the  most  commoD-place  inteUigeiices  may  be, 
there  is  often  some  happy  feature  in  them  by  which  they  approximate  to 
the  iiorizon  of  the  great:  natural  equality  always  vindicates  its  rights. 
"Who  would  venture  to  aSarm  that  the  time  will  not  come  when  oOftain 
people,  who  arodsoaBsd  toi  bo  Misk  In  neglecting  and  koeping  aft  a  dia- 
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ianoe  in  the  present  day,  may  not  gain  in  elevatioii  «U  that  jastice  and 
reason  may  deprive  others  of,  and  yet  who  m  now  lougbt  after  and  wnr-. 

rounded  with  consideration  ? 

Every  one  feels  within  himself  that  something  which  makes  him  the 
equal  of  ail.  We  instinctively  reject  every  system  that  tends  to  classify 
humanity  in  great  and  httle  iudividuaUties  otherwise  than  by  genius, 
vurtue,  or  elevated  utility  ;  we  contemplate  with  irony  all  greatness  that 
Is  deatitute  of  nMrit  or  Yirtoe,  and  which  reate  solely  upon  material  ad- 
witaees. 

Ttto  smallesfe  minds  are  the  most  easily  distarhed  and  angered.  They 
ai#  at  once  known  by  the  energy  which  they  throw  into  the  most  trifling 
matters,  just  as  great  minds  are  known  oy  the  oalm  and  steadioeaa 

with  which  they  contemplate  the  most  gjave  interests.  Krutal  forc^  is 
on  the  side  of  little  people,  as  moral  force  is  on  the  side  of  great,  and  the 
proverb  which  says  tiiat  victory  lies  with  the  biggest  battalions  receives 
here  its  contradiction.  It  is,  in  fact,  by  great  people  that  every  truth 
triumphs,  it  is  by  them  that  man  rises  up  to  the  idea  of  a  superior 
destiny,  and  it  is  by  little  people  that  it  falls  so  low  as  to  deny  that 
deitinT  and  to  novel  like  a  bnite. 

**  Grreat  peoj^  have  a  secret  sentiment  of  the  sopstior  dsitiny  of  man; 
they  contemplate  it  in  the  full  light  of  thmr  iotelligenoe.  This.kind  of 
intuition  assumes,  with  the  lapse  of  time,  the  mysterious  character  of  a 
revelation  in  their  minds,  and  benoe  their  love  of  humanity ;  the  debase* 
ment  of  a  whole  class  of  men  is  painful  to  them;  they  direct  their 
energies  to  the  cure  as  to  a  sacred  mission  imposed  upon  them;  they 
have  faith  in  the  perfectibility,  if  not  absolute,  at  all  events  relative,  of 
every  human  being  ;  they  take  that  truth  to  heart,  and  light  up  with  it 
the  very  depths  of  ignorance,  making  them  shine  with  reflected  lustre, 
and  they  give  to  it  a  name  which  stirs  the  world :  they  call  it  '  progress*' 
little  people,  carried  away  in  their  own  whirlwind,  applaud  the  idea, 
irhich  they  M.  rather  than  understand,  and  they  stop  at  that  pmnt 
Does  not  the  existeace  of  thU  feeling  prove  that  natural  equality  has  a 
oommon  interest  and  end? 

*^  Those  who  in  this  world  superadd  incapacity  and  inaptitude  in  all 
thing^s  to  misery,  and  who  are  reduced  to  expect  everything  from  the  pity 
of  their  equals,  are  truly  very  little  people.  Those  who,  in  the  same 
conditions  of  intellectual  incapacity,  have  the  good  fortune  to  hide  their 
mental  poverty,  and  to  shine  with  a  certain  dubious  lustre  which  is  to  the 
reality  what  tinsel  is  to  gold,  are  very  lucky  people,  for  their  self-love  is 
satisfied  with  the  part  they  play. 

Those  who,  with  capaeity,  mind,  and  activity,  struggle  in  Tain  ftr 
lortune,  who  with  real  qualities  brought  to  the  tadc  still  never  succeed, 
who  suffer  and  eomplam  only  to  be  eontemned,  are  truly  unfortunate' 
people. 

'*  Lastly,  those  who  possess  knowledge  and  genius,  who  join  to  these 

magnificent  gifts  pure  manners  nnd  a  sensible  and  good  heart,  whom 
success  attends  in  everythinnj  that  they  undertake,  and  with  all  that  are 
not  carried  away  by  vainglory,  are  not  only  very  happy  people,  hut  also 
very  great  people. 

**  Tiiat  this  division  of  humanity  into  little  and  great  people,  and,  if 
yon  like  it,  of  commm-place  people,  forms  part  of  the  design  of  the 
Cxeator,  who  has  conoeived  and  executed  all  thmgs,  is  an  admitted 
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belief.  Thoee  who  attack  such  a  belief,  or  who  go  furdier  and  make  of 
the  being*  an  abstract  thinc^,  do  not  f^ive  suffinent  reasons  for  their  doubta 
or  their  negation,  and  a  general  faitli  remains  ;  but  does  it  follow  from 
this  that  we  must  consider  everything  as  beincf  in  its  regular  order,  and 
conformable  to  the  views  of  Him  who  has  given  all  things?  Have  we  any 
certainty  that  man  has  never  abused  his  power  or  his  force  under  the  in* 
fluence  of  pride?  Can  we  be  certain  that  he  has  never  falsified  or  per- 
verted anything?  The  great  and  the  little  people  after  his  faihioa,  m 
■they  the  great  and  little  people  after  the  fiiehion  of  God? 

We  ^1  that)  in  the  preeenee  of  the  Creator,  man  can  only  pride 
himself  in  possessiog  more  or  less  of  what  comes  from  Him,  as  the  noble 
inspiiations  of  his  mind,  the  good  impulses  of  his  heart,  the  wise  dect- 
rioDs  of  his  veasoo  and  hit  will^  developiDg  in  him  hia  virtues  and  his 
wisdom, 

*^  But  in  the  presence  of  society  man  often  piides  himself,  not  on  what 
comes  from  himself  as  merit  or  virtue,  but  what  belongs  to  him  as 
fortune.  This  being  admitted,  that  before  the  Creator  virtue  takes  pre- 
cedence before  fortune,  but  that  in  society  fortune  takes  precedence  of 
virtoe^  it  may  be  asked  where  is  the  troth  and  where  the  «rfor  ?  Is  it 
die  Creator  who  is  in  the  right  towards  tihe  creature,  or  is  it  the  creature 
who  is  iu  the  right  against  the  Creator?  Which  is  it  that  deceives  itself^ 
or  God  or  man  ?  If  the  answer  cannot  be  doubtful,  and  progress  lies  in 
the  triumph  of  truth,  what  a  subject  for  reflection  for  many  great  and 
little  people  who  must  one  day'^find  their  place  ! 

"Man  does  not  precisely  deny  merit  or  virtue.  Where  he  errs  19  in 
exalting-  such  when  they  are  surrounded  by  the  brilliancy  of  wealth,  and 
despisincT-  them  in  a  state  of  povery,  and  that,  until  iatig-ued,  extenuated 
by  watchfulness,  genius  imposes  itself  upon  iittiene^s,  and  virtue,  auc- 
eombing  before  tml,  compels  respect. 

**  What  possesses  those  who  hold  vast  domuns,  whose  virtues^  genius, 
or  utility  are  unknown,  to  speak  with  such  haughtiness  of  the  multitude^ 
tiie  poor  people,  the  little  people  p  Do  the  people  say,  on  seeing  then 
so  happy,  What  an  injustice !  Why  not  enjoy  in  silence?  Why  attract 
attention  to  their  nullity?  Does  any  one  think  of  spoiling  them  of  their 
goods?  Who  would  envy  them  witn  the  condition  of  being-  like  them- 
selves void  of  all  genius,  virtue,  or  utility  ?  Have  they  no  one  to  en- 
lighten them,  and  to  say  to  them,  *  Look  at  yourselves  and  become  more 
humble  ;  your  place  is  marked  for  you  amonsf  the  least  of  all  people?* 

'*  Some  are  of  opinion  that  men  in  general  will  always  be  so  weak  as 
to  flatter  vice  in  power  and  imbecility  clothed  in  gold ;  but  others  argue 
ihat  the  time  will  come  when  men  will  glorify  genius  and  virtue^  even  if 
in  misery. 

"  When  in  a  quiet  and  thoughtful  mood  I  examine  how  much  good 
there  is  in  the  mind  and  heart  of  man,  not  to  discover  what  is  just  and 
reasonable,  but  to  submit  myself  to  it ;  when  I  see  with  what  authority 
his  interests  lord  It  over  his  rectitude,  and  how  egotism  sways  all  thing's  ; 
when  I  observe  with  what  an  impetus  his  personal  welfare  leads  him  to 
abandon  what  is  just,  and  with  what  reasons  he  contents  himself  to  justify 
the  course  he  is  pursuing,  I  must  admit  tliat  my  soul  is  filled  with  sur- 
prise, and  my  confidence  is  disconcerted;  but  a  flash  of  light  passes  and 
•xeassures  me :  the  idea  of  a  Providence  that  watches  over  the  world,  and 
that  giudes  it,  brings  me  back  my  faith  j  I  pick  up  my  pen,  the  arm  that 
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h&s  fallea  horn  my  faaod,  I  re-enter  the  Ibts,  and  I  due  4»  wiite :  Yeg, 
getting  nd  Tictua  will  1^  the  nartw*  of  4he  world ;  yes,  hwnaidtf  wSA 
amve  al  Aat  degtoa  of  perfootioa  ag  thall  admit  tMr  gola  ampivi^  fiat 

tliere  is  only  the  absolute  that  is  al^Iute,  and  the  terms  of  ooaifaiiiM 
•re  in  the  designg  of  the  absoluta :  the  little  and  the  abject  will  alwng 
taaat,  so  ih^t  man  may  feel  more  perfectly  the  value  of  the  great  and  toe 

estimable;  and  at  the  very  time  when  genius  and  virtue  shall  dominate, 
there  will  stiil  be  happy  vice  and  honoured  imbecility—- that  is  to  say,  the 
success  of  little  people,  as  a  shadow  to  contirm  tlie  triumph  of  the  great. 

**It  has  b^n  so  much  the  faslilon,  especially  of  late,  to  exalt  reason, 
justice,  and  humanity,  that  we  shall  &oou  have  thoroughly  exhausted  the 
subject,  and  shall  leave  no  resource  to  our  successors,  unless,  wishing;  to 
do  gomWiBBg  now,  thoy  siumld  |^  Into  pitdaoo  what  tbeir  kmh&m 
pioaehed* 

«  We  bmro  lo  omfotty  tfainod  tiw  poopb^  #o  Iiave  told  tbem  so  often, 
and  imdar  ofoiy  possible  form,  Yon  art  gMi»  aad  the  greatest  of  all; 
yott  are  ^^ood^  and  the  best  of  all ;  you  are  starong,  and  3ie  strongest  cC 

all ;  you  are  brave,  and  the  bravest  of  all ;  you  are  human,  and  more  than 
human  ;  you  are  apt,  and  the  moet  apt  to  receive  light  and  to  diffuse  it 
over  the  whole  globe, — all  qualities  which  admit  of  fMr  illustoratioo,  and 
in  which  there  is  as  much  of  truth  as  of  liyperbole ;  these  praises  have 
been  so  ofteii  saag  by  poets,  aud  fltsrioubly  repeated  by  those  who  have 
beooae  seally  great  by  controlling  the  populace,  or  have  made  themselfii 
illustrbtis  by  commanding  them,  tb«t  I  feel  fersad  to  admili  Aat  iSHb 
people  hem  only  Mtained  dw  iialf  of  what  is  aUnbotod  lo  tliom«  I  must 
conclude  that  at  some  time  or  otte,  not  &r  dtf  thoy  will  ask  themselves 
if  the  distance  which  in  the  present  day  separates  the  little  feona  ibs  gveUt 
is  not  less  a  fact  in  nature  tnan  one  d  force  or  of  conventionality. 

And,  in  truth,  if  the  people,  jealous  of  its  interests  and  of  its  great- 
ness, should  one  day  take  to  reckoning  on  its  fin<:^crs  the  number  of 
illustrious  people  who  have  sprung  from  its  ranks,  who  can  say  if  it  will 
not  iiud  itself  talking  of  its  race  and  its  blood,  and  if  it  would  not  say  of 
such  and  such  a  one,  with  a  pride,  the  legitimacy  of  which  could  not  be 
wily  contested.  He  comes  nom  the  people ;  just  as  we  sav.  He  oomss 
fimn  tbe  2£oMfeM»ncys,  the  IMUcs,and  the  RieheUens.  Onee  this  fiMt 
admitted,  what  confiuioa  tiiefe  would  be  in  ieekiag  §at  ihe  great  in  die 
arowd  of  little  ones,  the  little  ones  in  the  crowd  of  gmi»  and  in 
arranging  the  dass  of  little  ead  great  people ! 

**  So  many  things  declared  to  be  impossible  have  in  our  days  been 
easily  accomplished  ;  so  many  dreams  have  turned  out  to  be  realities ;  so 
many  ideas  deemed  to  be  absurd  are  now  crowned  with  an  aureola,  and 
placed  to  the  account  of  genius,  that  there  is  no  wonder  that  some  should 
be  tickled  with  the  fancy  of  dealing-  with  the  impossible,  and  be  bold 
enough  to  extract  from  it  a  few  of  thooe  notions,  which  are  often  so  called^ 
hot  whiflli  torn  out  just  the  contrary^  or  which  are  designated  abeindafc 
ibeir  birth*  and  caUed  genius  when  they  have  attained  matarit^. 

There  is  ah^y  in  the  imposstUe  of  the  present  day  a  tung  which 
oonld  he  easily  don%  and  that  is  the  eattfpatlon  of  nissry.  [The  anthor^s 
ideas^  as  expounded  in  another  chapter  upon  lliis  subject,  are,  that  poveiU^ 
as  we  are  taught  by  Scripture,  is  a  necessity.  Without  it  there  would 
be  no  work.   But  misery  is  an  ofily  and  it  should  be  xeUeved  by.  too 
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■wlKoiif  out  of  the  iUrtv-fliz  iniUidM  of  inUnteiifo  of  Vwmm  eontrf- 
Mag  mh  one  Imndved  finuMt  (4/.)  to  a  oommon  ftnd.  The  inteMit 
at  five  per  eeni  on  thif  land  would  pfodnoe  en  aaniuil  reTenne  of  fifty 
miUioos  to  be  devoted  to  remedying  that  evil  wUoh  vivilSfaAion  hea  % 
fight  to  do  away  with*  This  is  aiscoimtitig  the  future  upon  the  present; 
hut  if  the  theory'  were  sound,  what  unfortnnntc  ratepayer  of  Great  Britain 
would  not  gladly  compound  all  future  poor-rates  by  a  single  contribtitioa 
of  four  pounds  sterling?  How  many  are  called  upon  in  our  blessed 
country  to  pay  that  amount,  trebled  and  quadrupled^  throe  or  four  tioMM 
ayear?3 

'^'Theveere  in  the  sack  ef  absurdity  two  things  that  will  one  day  be 
4wo  vorks  of  genins^  end  thev  aie  diMe :  Beeeon  will  tuppfeii  war,  and 
virta%  ^^01,  and  ntility  wtU  be  masters  of  ihe  we^  ana  will  aione  go 

to  constitute  the  olais  of  great  {leople ;  vice^  incapacity,  and  inutility  unll 
h$  dismissed  from  employment,  and  will  oonstitote  the  class  of  Kttle 
people ;  that  is  to  say,  that  which  at  present  is  adaiittod  by  all  soiiDd 

niinds  will  pass  into  the  (dominion  of  facts. 

**  But  fortune,  it  is  said,  is  blind.  Yes.  That  is  an  incurable  evil;  let 
U6  leave  it  its  bandage,  but  one  day  a  clearer  consideration  of  matters  wiU 
have  its  scales  and  weights."  £The  ancients,  who  worshipped  Fortune 
as  a  deity,  did  not  genei^ily  attribute  bliuduess  to  her.  They  said  she 
was  changeable  (Theocritus)  and  tnoonstant  (Euripides),  but  (bey  also 
wisely  expounded  tiMt  our  minne  depends  on  our  own  enttioni  (PtatBcoh 
in  Demoitlisiies).  Some^  it  is  tras^  say  she  blinds  otheis,  tml  Oioeio  is 
the  only  writer  of  autiqaily  who  sqpeaks  of  her  as  blind  henelC] 

That  which  is  impoBsibte  to-da^,  and  may  be  aooonplished  to-morrowy 
has  already  a  hold  upon  the  will  of  the  greater  nnmber,  and  it  is  only  op- 
posed  by  f?ome  who  are  in  power,  who  will  lose  in  the  opposition  which 
they  make  to  it,  and  in  the  contempt  with  which  they  treat  it,  their  re- 
putation for  talent,  and  aU  their  claims  to  be  called  great  people. 

**  The  impossible  with  most  persons  is  often  but  a  truth  imperfectly 
perc^red,  hidden  hitl^rto  undw  t^e  bushel  of  routine,  and.  hence  consti- 
tntid  uato  a  dancaronsobiiiiBna  by  small  annids,  wfaiab  in  Ibeiv  tarrar  they 
due  not  appeoadi  until  stMa|;er  ninds  bave  eabned  their  afprsliension% 
and  shown  it- to  thsm  in  aA  its  simplicity,  in  aU  sta  innoceneoi  and  wMi 
aU  ite  adfanteges ;  then  they  take  possession  ef  It,  and  thai  aoroetimes 
flifli  so  moch  enthusiasm,  tmit  tbsy  reqvire  to  be  restrained  in  order  to 
prevent  them  falling  into  the  TSiy  OROr  which  they  did  preeioasly ;  thsit 
18  to  say,  into  the  impossible. 

"  So  also  the  absurd  is  often  only  a  new  idea  running  like  a  flame  on 
the  verge  of  the  horizon,  which  short-sighted  people  cannot  see  at  first, 
and  hence  they  laugli  at  it  as  a  fully,  until  time  at  last  gives  to  it  80 
moch  light  that  they  are  dazzled  with  it,  and  admit  its  eziate^ce,  beoanse 
it  bums  tbe  tip  endof  thsir  noMO. : 

Learned  men,  anthorsaAd  aitistB,  oonslitute  what  is  called  die  worid  of 

fenins :  who  will  deny  that  it  contains  its  portion  of  narrow-mindedy  ite 
ttle  people^  jast  as  well  as  the  world  of  working  men?  Who  has  not 
aset  with  oiyrmidons  of  science,  literature,  and  art  ?  Their  vision  extends 
to  sonae  five  hundred  feet  above  and  below  them,  and  they  fancy  they  can 

Eeer  into  the  infinite  :  they  speak,  they  attitudinise,  they  expand  in  their 
tUe  sphere^  which  they  esteem  to  he  great  for  the  soleceason  that  there 
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are  great  Dames  in  the  sciences,  the  letters,  and  the  arts  which  they  cuiu- 
vate,  and  they  think  that  on  that  aoooont  thay  become  themselfei 
flfltiinable.  Who  has  not  been  satiated  with  pntensioDB  to  leamiog,  and 
wearied  with  the  barbarous  jargon  of  iosMlled  science^  which  leads  soma 
to  deny  the  eiistence  of  ihe  Creator^  [we  ate  happy  to  say  so  extreme  a 
eriticbni  does  not  ftpply  in  this  country],  to  ignore  whme  they  come 
and  where  they  go,  to  profess  to  be  strong-minded,  and  go  through  life 
affirming  the  nothingness  of  all  things,  and  proclaiming  man  to  be  bom 
.like  a  brute  and  to  have  the  same  end? 

**  Who  esteems  those  writers  wliose  words,  vulg-ar  in  conception  and 
tnvial  in  their  forms,  exist  lona^  enough  to  vitiate  the  taste  of  the  public 
and  to  corrupt  the  simplicity  of  youth,  and  the  success  of  which  is 
estimated  not  by  the  amount  of  good  done  to  manners,  but  by  the 
amount  of  money  which  they  bring  iu  to  the  authors  and  publishers? 
Who  feels  any  interest  in  those  poor  artists  who  paint  and  sculpture  with- 
out genius  and  without  £uth,  and  only  seek  to  attract  attention  by  the 
absence  of  modestjjr  in  their  attitudafl,  and  their  still  more  scanudom 
nudities?  An  insignificant  crowd  who  think  that  they  rignify  some- 
thing ;  who  deem  all  that  they  eannot  do^  or  that  do  not  know  how  to 
do,  impossible ;  all  that  they  do  not  conceive,  or  cannot  oonowvo,  absoid; 
who  cannot  get  beyond  a  certain  point,  and  yet  among  whom  the  Tsry 
least  are  the  most  presuming  critics  of  the  masters. 

"A  man  of  capability  appreciates  genius  and  places  his  trust  in  it :  he 
sees  clearly  the  direction  which  it  takes,  and  he  follows  it;  but  left  to 
himself,  lie  becomes  troubled  and  confused,  and  he  stops  in  presence  of 
the  future,  too  profound  for  his  uncertain  gaze. 

"  A  clear  Ixead  admits  that  which  is  sound,  and  repels  whatever  is  ob- 
scure and  unintelligible  i  a  stupid  person  admits  and  repels  without  dis- 
-oemment^  be  declares  what  is  beantifbl  to  be  mediocre,  and  what  ii 
mediocre  he  esteems  to  be  beautiful.  A  wise  man  thinks  Imb  knows  litde; 
a  man  of  little  inBDnnation  thinks  he  knows  all  things.  A  wdl-infenasd 
and  senaible  man  lets  others  speak,  he  is  silent,  and  nefor  takes  any  cos 
vp ;  an  ignorant  and  foolish  man  speaks  on  all  subjecti^  monopolises  con- 
versation, excites  Imnself,  is  unreasonable,  and  takes  evei^body  up.  A& 
honest  man  believes  in  the  probity  of  the  whole  world,  the  cheat  has  no 
faith  in  the  probity  of  any  one.  A  clever  man  feels  that  he  g^ves  plea- 
sure, and  that  he  is  welcome  everywhere;  a  stupid  man  does  not  know 
that  he  is  unwelcome  aod  not  wanted.  A  simple  man  does  not  seek  to 
attract  the  attention  of  anyone,  and  esteems  himself  at  what  he  is  worth; 
a  fop  thinks  that  the  whole  world  is  looking  at  him,  and  endows  himself 
precisely  with  those  merits  he  is  most  deilcieat  in.  A  good  man  does 
not  believe  in  evil :  he  examines  it,  modifies  it,  takes  away  tfao  bad  in* 
tenlkm,  and  makes  of  it  something  i^at  is  natural  or  indioerent.  The 
wicked  man  does  not  believe  in  gotra :  he  laughs  at  it,  denies  it^  inlerpreto 
it  according  to  his  own  bad  hearty  corrupts  the  intention,  disoovers  malice 
or  interests  which  have  no  existence,  and  deems  everything  suspicioni  cr 
hypocritical.  A  good  man  loves  his  fellow-creatuies^  and  esteems  thsfli 
sufficiently  to  believe  in  their  perfection;  he  is  honourable  and  virtuous, 
and  it  is  with  ^ood  faith  that  he  preaches  prog^ss  and  works  in  the 
cause.  The  bad  man  only  loves  himself,  and  believes  in  nothing  but  his 
good  fortune.   He  pretends  to  esteem  all  that  he  deems  to  be  useful  to 
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ins  interests ;  he  speaks  occasionally  oF  lils  honour  and  his  iutegrity,  or 
of  his  vices,  but  he  has  only  one  line  of  conduct^  which  is  to  spread  his 
net  and  catch  those  whom  he  has  selected  as  his  dupes. 

"  The  world  likei  what  is  good  and  detests  what  is  evil,  Irat  it  does  not 
fonn  a  veiy  clear  conception  of  what  is  good  or  of  what  is  evil,  still  less 
so  of  what  is  fit  and  proper.  It  sometimes  brings  about  disastrous  resultSi 
while  it  is  labouring  with  the  enthusiastic  intention  of  doing  just  the 
reverse.  It  takes  np  names  which  it  adopts  with  great  noise»  and  then 
drops  them  with  an  incredible  facility.  There  are  great  words  that 
move  it,  stupify  it,  and  carry  it  away,  and  it  is  seen  sometimes  to  move 
without  knowini^  where  it  is  going,  and  to  act  without  knowing  what 
will  be  the  eo!is('f|iiences.  Its  only  compensation  lies  in  the  fact  that  as 
it  ouly  aspired  to  do  good,  when  it  finds  that  it  is  wandering  it  comes 
back  to  a  sense  of  what  is  reasonable  with  the  same  enthusiasm  with 
whioh  it  went  astray. 

Gommereial  men,  merchants,  bankeis,  and  tradesmen,  constitute  what 
IS  called  the  business  part  of  the  world,  and  they  possess  a  merit  of  their 
own,  the  sum  of  the  faculties  necessary  for  which  is  expressed  in  three 
words:  activity,  fitness,  and  exchange;  the  object  of  which  are  one: 
gain;  and  all  the  glory  connected  with  which  lies  in  one  word:  success! 
It  is  in  that  world  alone  that  the  results  constitute  the  classes,  the  great, 
the  mean,  the  little;  that  is  to  say,  fortune,  ease,  or  discomfort,  which 
a^ain  may  be  modified  after  the  other  fashion  of  great  fortune,  great 
ease^  and  great  discomfort ;  aud  at  the  two  extremes,  iiuuieuse  fortuues 
and  bankruptcy. 

**  There  is  a  sort  of  great  people,  who  are  the  rich,  and  a  sort  of 
fittle  people,  who  are  the  poor;  these  are  the  conventional  great  and 
little  people.  There  is  another  description  of  great  people,  these  are 
the  nght-minded  and  the  honest-hearted ;  and  another  description  of 
little  people :  and  these  are  the  corrupt-minded  and  the  false-hearted ; 
these  arc  the  renl  great  and  little  people— that  is  to  say,  when  they  are  so 
by  their  own  nature. 

"  There  are  again,  and  above  these,  another  kind  of  great  people,  those 
ivho  combine  the  possession  of  great  wealth  with  great  virtues  or  great 
talents ;  aud  below,  another  kind  of  liUle  people,  those  who  have  neither 
the  means  of  living,  nor  virtue,  nor  talent,  nor  utili^,  nor  even  the  love 
of  work,  who  only  distinguish  themselves  by  their  vices^  who  have  only 
the  honour,  which  they  do  not  deserve,  of  being  called  men ;  the  first 
are  the  highest  expression  of  human  value,  the  second  are  its  lowest. 

"  Do  we  say  of  cheats  or  fools:  these  are  great  people ?  Is  it  rare  to 
see  a  cheat  or  a  fool  who  possesses  wealth?  Does  it  require  great 
talents  or  a  pure  conscience  to  make  a  fortune?  Tell  me  what  kind  of 
respect  fortune  alone  is  entitled  to?  I  do  not  prevent  poor  men,  blessed 
with  virtues  and  talents,  which  make  useful  men  of  tliem,  holding  forth 
their  liand  to  a  rich  fool,  but  I  forbid  them  taking  a  pride  in  such 
an  act. 

Some  people  complain  that  merit  and  vulue  remain  unpereeived  by 
the  maaa;  but  is  that  a  reason  why  merit  and  virtue  should  not  exist? 
One  of  the  merits  of  merit,  and  one  of  the  virtues  of  virtue,  is  modesty, 
and  modesty  is  discreet.   Impostors  alone  proclaim  their  genius,  their 
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ments,  and  their  virtm  He  who  enmofc  find  an^  reason  for  saperioriW 
0m  another  in  his  heed  ot  hk  heart*  seeks  £»  it  in  his  pane;  sod  if 
yours  is  empty,  he  esteeois  himself  all  the  mofSy  as  he  pats  mmk  ia 
comparison  with  notlung«  It  is  peonissiUe  to  great  people — I  mean  ia 
the  right,  not  the  conveDtional,  sense — to  solicit  places  in  which  tbey 
can  render  themselves  useful,  and  in  which  they  feel  they  can  distinguish 
themselves ;  such  places  are  due  to  them,  and  ought  to  be  granted  oq 
their  demand,  without  favour  or  protection.  But  one  cannot  tolerate 
little  people  soliciting  rewards  for  which  they  have  no  possible  claim. 
J^^othin^-  cvLU  exceed  the  astoTiislunent  in  which  one  is  sometimes  thrown 
hy  the  preteasious  oi  ceilaiu  liUlc  people  to  talent,  cieveruetis,puwer,  aud 
snocessl 

"In  conohinoo,  really  great  peo|de  constitute  the  saUame  pert  of 

humanity,  mediocre  people  the  sue  par^  mad  little  peo^  the  neUy  cr 
ihe  bad  part.  These  varieties  axe  in  nature^  and  they  will  oontinue  to 
be  so.  What  remains,  then,  to  be  done  by  progress  ?  There  remaios 
to  it  to  honour  that  which  is  great,  to  respect  that  which  is  safe,  and  to 
ameliorate  that  which  is  bad;  and  its  task  is  still  n^reat  enough  to  give 
birth  to  enthusiasm  in  great  hearts,  and  to  reanimate  tiie  light-BUiMlel 
who  have  exhausted  themselves  in  the  struggle." 

One  great  iailacy  predominates  over  all  this  rfasoaiag,  and  renders 
all  deductions  from  it  invalid.  It  is  that  while  utility,  ment,  aud  genius, 
4ure  judged  of  in  a  certam  seosei  and  receive  their  reward  here  below,  then 
is  no  j  udge  of  virtue.  Beal  merit— the  moral  goodness  of  man-Hisn eaiy 
lie  judged  of  above;  and  just  as  the  Creator  mis  wisely  left  the  fiitQie4s 
jnankind  a  mystery  (for  if  there  was  no  mjstety  nan  would  know  all 
things,  and  if  man  knew  all  things  he  would  no  .longer  be  what  be  is, 
but  what  he  believes  he  will  he  in  future — in  closer  relation  to  the  Deity), 
so  also  has  it  been  wisely  determined  that  men  shall  judge  of  one  another's 
utility,  genius,  and  merits  generally ;  but  not  of  real  merits,  for  they  are 
what  constitute  each  man's  claims  to  consideration  (not  justincati  )n)  ia 
another  world,  where  "  greatness"  and  littleness,"  coiiveiitioual  or 
lUieoretical,  will  find  that  level  which  is  not  meant  ever  to  be  accuiately 
defined  here  below.  In  the  mean  time,  whether  he  be  "  great"  or 
little^*'  every  man  has  the  same  comfort  here  below  as  had  the  prophet 
and  psalmist  of  old,  when  he  said  or  .sangx  **  I  have  heaa  young  and 
am  now  old,  yet  have  I  not  seen  the  righteous  Ibnaksn  nor  his  aeed 
begging  bceikd.'' 
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Book  the  Fifth. 

VXBIBt  <IJTE  TOlm 

CHAPTER  XT. — (continued), 

^mti  sBBFmx'a  vaicis  usss  aubd^b  than  her  kiss." 

Ercrldouiir  breathed  fart  and  heavily;  a  siokenbg  sense  of  my8tenr» 
of  treachery,  of  evil,  of  half-truths  told  lum  only  that  by  them  he  might 

be  led  deeper  into  error,  was  upon  him. 

Had  I  twenty  lives,  she  commands  them,*'  he  said,  briefly*    ^'  Say 

out  your  meaning — honestly,  if  you  can.*' 

"  Very  simply,  then  ; — the  woman  to  whom  you  would  j^ve  a  score 
of  lives,  if  you  had  them,  has  from  first  to  last  sheltered  your  assassia 
from  yoii,  and  has  couoteiielted  tenderness  for  you  that  she  might  gain 
an  iiitlucnce  strong-  enough  to  enable  her  to  turn  aside  your  vengeance 
from  the  only  maQ  Idalia  Vassalis  ever  loved." 

The  words  were  cold,  clear,  incisive,  calm  with  the  tranquillity  of  un- 
wped  truth*  Under  them  Erceldoune  staggered  slightly,  Itke  one 
who  reels  under  a  deep  knife-thrust ;  his  face  grew  black  with  a  hot  rush 
of  blood,  his  hands  fell  once  more  on  his  tortnrer^s  ahoolders^  swaying 
him  diz^y  to  and  fro. 

"  Ow!i  that  you  lie,  or  by-- — " 

The  closing  oath  rattled  hard  in  his  throat;  in  the  moment  he  could 
have  choked  her  traducer  dead  with  no  more  thought,  no  more  remorse, 
than  men  strangle  the  adder  that  has  destroyed  the  life  they  treasure 

closest. 

Vane,  deficient  neither  in  courage  nor  in  supile  strength,  shook 
iiimself  loose  witli  a  rapid  movement,  and  lifting  the  pistol  from  the  sands, 
held  it  out  with  a  grave,  graceful  gesture,  as  though  the  weapon  were  a 
branch  of  palm. 

*'  Take  it  back,  and  shoot  me  dead  with  it,  if  you  find  ihat  I  tell  yon 
tmtrnth.*' 

"Yes — *if.*  I  am  no  slanderer  weaylng  a  legend;  no  gosslper 
trafficking  in  cobwebs.  I  tell  you  a  hard,  unglozed,  pitiless  fact ;  there 
are  many  such  in  the  history  of  the  woman  you  imagine  has  so  stainless, 
80  martyred,  so  royal  a  soul  I  Take  back  your  weapon,  and  use  it  if  I 
flay  you  false.   You  are  longing  to  kill  me  now — see  that  in  your 
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eyes  ;  but  yon  are  a  lion,  not  a  fox,  and  so  you  will  not  kill  in  the  dark. 
Wake  it  day  about  you,  broad  nooDday,  by  which  you  can  read  the  depths 
of  your  mistress's  heart,  and  then — ^if  she  prove  guiltless  and  I  a  liat^ 
Qma  oompeosate  yourself  as  you  wilL" 

Eroeldoune  answered  notmng,  but  be  stretched  hu  hand  out  and 
grasped  the  pistol  in  a  silence  that  had  more  meaning  than  speech  ever 
carried.  A  dusky  reddened  light  was  glowing  iu  &e  darkness  of  his 
syes^the  light  that  glows  in  a  dog's  when  the  longing  to  seize  and  rend 
IB  rousing  in  it ;  his  blood  felt  like  fire ;  the  dawn  seemed  to  grow  like 
nij^bt ;  the  corrosion  of  a  jealous  hate  was  in  him,  and  in  its  evil  all  other 
tuemories  were  drowned,  all  desires  quenched,  all  loyalty  loosened. 

The  other  stretched  his  arm  out  and  touched  him  as  he  turned  and 
strode  over  the  wet  stoue -strewn  beach. 

•*  Wait.    Where  do  you  go  ?*' 

"  I  go  to  *  make  it  daylight/  as  you  say — daylight  strong  enough  to 
unbare  your  vSllany." 

*'  But  first  you  must  hear  ** 
*^  I  have  heard  too  much/' 
Stop  an  instant.  Bemember,  I  have  known  the  story  o£  Idalia  as  you 
will  never  know  it." 

"The  more  you  know,  the  more  honour  should  bind  you  into  silence.'* 

"  Madman  !    When  I  tell  you  " 

"  Mad  I  may  be.    Rather  that  than  a  traitor/' 
"  It  is  a  traitress  of  whom  we  speak." 

Ereeldoone's  eyes  flashed  a  strange  glance  into  bis ;  it  was  scoichiog 
as  fire,  vet  it  bad  in  it  a  terrible  appeal. 

«  Take  care  what  you  do^'*  be  muttered.  **  Ton  will  make  mekiU 
you." 

No.    But  I  will  make  you  prove  my  words  truth  or  slander.** 

«<  I  go  to  do  it." 

"You  think  you  do;  you  do  not.  You  go  to  hear  a  few  soft  words 
from  lips  that  have  duped  the  subtlest  intriguers  in  Europe,  and  to  l  elu  ve 
CTery  phrase  that  they  breathe  with  a  kiss  upon  yours,  as  though  it  were 
witnessed  by  angels !  I  tell  you  that  my  honour  shall  not  rest  upon  so 
wayward  and  so  frail  a  thing  as  her  caprice  of  invention." 

**  And  /  tell  vou  that  her  bonour  shall  not  rest  upon  tbe  tongtiss  of 
traitors   You  nave  dared  to  say  she  shielded  my  assassin  *' 

**  I  say  more ; — I  sa^  she  loved  him.  No  1  Take  your  band  off ;  yoa 
can  seek  my  life  later  on ;  at  present  you  most  save  your  own,  if  you  do 
not  want  a  Bourbon  bullet  through  your  lungs  for  this  woman  who  has 
fooled  youj  as  she  fools  us  all.  There  is  one  man,  one  only,  that  your 
mistress  ever  loved.  She  has  wearied  ot  him  now,  found  him  a  thorn  in 
her  side,  learned  to  hate  him  as  sueh  women  can  hate,  drawn  all  the 
fragrance  from  her  rose,  and  thrown  the  old  withered  leaves  away- 
only  the  leaves  are  poisooed,  aud  tiiey  cling,  they  cling!  One  man 
she  lovedi  and  she  lavidied  her  gold  on  him,  and  she  reared  her  am^ 
bitions  for  bim,  and  she  was  half  bis  slave  and  half  bis  so?efeigo» 
while  she  was  for  all  tbe  world  beside  that  beautiful  emel,  wantoiv 
pitileis^  divine^  and  devilish  sorceress  that  we  know.  She  has  had  many 
lovers,  but  she  duped  them  all.  This  man  she  never  duped.   A  panther, 
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with  a  velvet  eye  and  a  glorious  beauty  ;  a  sun-god,  with  the  soul  of  a 
fi)i  and  the  heart  of  a  carrion-crow — Dotliiug  more.  But  who  shall 
mmm  Che  passionate  ftiunes  of  a  woman  ?-*and  suoh  a  woman  7 
Weill  she  Wed  him ;  and  he  was  year  assassin.  No  way  00  sure  to 
shield  him,  as  to  bring  you  under  her  dominance  1  It  may  he,  it  is  true, 
^Bt  whilst  fooling  you  for  his  sake,  you  dethroned  him,  and  she  grew  in 
etniert,  and  it  is  he  who  ia  now  to  be  thrown  ad  leones.  It  may  be; 
miladi  has  had  many  such  caprices !  That  yon  may  know  I  say  truth, 
and  not  falsehood,  go  and  put  but  two  questions  to  her.  Ask  her  first, 
who  the  man  is  who  left  you  for  (lend  in  the  mountains.  Ask  her  last, 
what  the  tie  is  that  binds  her  to  tlic  Greek,  Conrad  Phaulcon." 

Erceldoune  had  listened,  without  a  word,  without  a  breath,  his  face 
with  that  tempestuous  darkness  lowered  on  it,  and  a  great  horror,  a 
great  misery  gazing  vacantly  out  from  his  dilated  eyes.  Yet  the  loyalty 
ud  the  faitn  in  him  were  stronger  than  all  tests  that  wrung  them ,  he 
struggled  to  keep  hb  hold  ap<m  &em,  and  to  keep  them  pure,  unsoOed,  un- 
swerving, aa  men  may  strain  to  g^ard  their  honour  un warped,  when  all 
tiie  diaiy  world  abont  them  reeks  with  in&my,  and  presses  them  on  to 
cnine. 

1  will  ask  her,"  he  said,  hoarsely,  while  his  lips  were  white  and  dry 
as  dust.      Not  to  prove  her  purity,  but  to  prove  your  shame,** 

Then,  without  another  syllable,  he  turned  and  set  his  face  southward, 
and  went  by  ^reat  swift  steps,  that  sank  into  the  sea-washed  sand,  back- 
ward to  where  he  had  left  her — backward,  with  the  waste  of  waters  lying 
silent  and  untroubled  by  his  course,  and  the  sun  rising  higher  from  over 
the  red  wall  of  rock.  Belief  in  what  he  had  heard  there  was  none,  even 
yet,  in  his  heart  ;  off  the  biave  allegiance  of  his  rash  nobility  the  evil 
«dl,  finding  no  grappling-place,  no  resting-lair ;  but  on  him  a  heavy, 
hnatiileea,  deadly  oppression  lay,  and  the  first  fear  that  hia  bold  life  had 
ever  known  ran  like  a  current  of  ice  through  all  his  veins.  The  poison 
ef  doubt  had  been  breathed  on  him,  and  its  plague-spot  widened  and 
deepened,  let  him  rend  the  canker  out  as  he  would. 

Once  in  the  agony  of  his  passion  he  stretched  out  his  arms  to  the 
vacant  air  as  he  went  on  in  his  loneliness,  as  though  he  saw  her  beautyi 
aod  drew  it  to  him,  though  death  should  come  with  it. 

"  Oh,  my  love,  my  love !"  he  muttered,  unconsciously,  in  the  longing 
of  Ins  soul.    "What  matter  wliat  you  be,  so  you  are  mine 

It  was  in  the  blindness  of  tiie  senses  that  he  spoke,  the  mere  idolatrous 
desire  for  the  loveliness  that  to  him  had  no  likeness  upon  earth  ;  the 
cruel,  intoxicated,  fiery  riot  of  the  "love  lithe  aad  fierce"  that  counts  no 
oost  to  itself  or  to  its  prey,  and  that  would  plunge  into  an  eternity  of  pain 
to  pmdnse  one  short  boor  of  its  joy.  A  moment,  and  the  nobler  passion 
in  nim  rose ;  the  perfect  faith,  without  which  his  one  idolati^  would  be 
but  brutalised  abandonment,  rebuked  him ;  his  head  sank,  his  eyes  saw 
the  grey  glooming  sea  through  a  hot  rush  of  tears. 

*^God  forgive  me  so  much  sin  to  her  as  lay  in  the  mere  thought  1" 
he  murmured  as  he  went ;  to  think  that  the  lips  which  had  lain  on  his 
had  ever  breathed  the  kisses  which  betray,  to  think  that  the  heart  which 
had  beaten  upon  his  had  ever  throbbed  to  the  warmth  of  guilty  pleasure, 
seemed  to  him  a  blasphemy  against  her  that  was  sin  itself.    For,  even 
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ihoogb  iiboie  lips  should  be  hw,  even  though  ihat  htui  AoM  Wat  &r 

him,  if  there  were  past  treachery  or  present  infidelity  in  her  life,  she  would 
be  dead  to  him — dead,  more  cruelly  than  though  the  steel  had  pierced  the 
fairness  of  her  breast,  and  the  golden  trail  oi  hav  hair  been  dzawathnMigh 
the  trnmpled  dust  of  blood-stained  streets. 

If  truth  abode  not  with  her,  and  the  &alty  of  hooour,  she  was  dead 
to  him. 

"If  her  eyes  shrink  from  mine,  let  the  seas  cover  me!"  he  prayed 
in  liia  Si)ul ;  and  tlie  lengtli  of  tlie  shore  seemed  endless  to  him,  and 
the  tawny  stretch  of  the  beach  aeemed  liie  hamiiig  mate  of  a  desert^ 
and  the  surf,  as  it  flowed  up  and  broke  at  his.  feet^  seemed  to  fosoe  Us 
steps  backward  aind  badcwttd,  and  to  bind  his  Kmbs  as  widi  lead. 


"liBT  XT  WOEKf 

For  many  moments  Victor  Vane  stood  motionless,  following  with  his 
gaze  the  retreating  shadow  of  the  man  in  whom  his  instinct  had  firom 
uie  first  foreseen  hu  rivaL  The  eiave  patience,  the  gentle  trsnquillity, 
the  subdued  regret  his  features  had  worn  throughout  their  interview, 
passed  mway;  a  thousand  emotions,  a  tiiovsaad  shades  of  liioQght,  of 
xeding,  and  of  soflering,  swept  over  them ;  alone  there,  with  no  living 
tUng  near  him  save  the  white  goUs  resting  on  the  curl  of  the  inf-oomiog 
waves,  he  had  no  need  to  wear  a  mask,  and  he  endured  as  shatp  a  miserf 
as  any  he  had  dealt. 

The  deadliest  pang-  in  it  was  shame  j  the  earkinc^,  jealous,  bitter 
shame  that  where  /te  had  failed  another  should  have  won;  the  know- 
ledge that  the  love  burne  her  by  the  man  who  had  left  him  was  to  liie 
love  that  he  himself  had  borne  as  the  purity  and  value  of  pur^d  gold 
against  a  j^le  of  tinsel.  It  stilled  in  something  the  tortures  of  jeatousjv 
it  sated  in  something  the  thirst  of  hatred,  to  cast^-were  b  only  ufe 
ibought^irony,  and  invective,  and  scornful  calumny  upon  his  rival ;  it 
was  natural  to  him  to  despise  with  all  the  contempt  of  his  fine  and 
subtle  intelligence  a  character  that  its  own  fimnkncss  and  loyalty  and 
liigh  cotiratrc  left  naked  to  all  poisoned  shafts,  and  that  was  so  rashly 
liberal  in  faith,  so  unwisely  incapable  of  falsehood,  so  blindly  and  wildly 
careless  to  how  it  wrought  its  own  weal  and  woe.  Yet  the  most  carking 
wound  of  all  that  now  ached  in  him  was  the  latent  sense  of  superiorUy 
in  the  man  wlio  had  supplanted  him,  who  had  succeeded  where  he  had 
been  vanquished,  and  whom  be  had  regarded  with  the  cold  disdain  of  a 
flippant  wit,  as  holding  all  his  worth  and  merit  in  an  athlete's  mere  phy- 
sical perfections  of  thews  and  sinews.  Steeled  against  all  such  emotion 
as  he  was,  tiie  greatness  and  the  nobleness  of  Eieeldoune's  faith  forced 
themselves  on  him ;  they  wrung  a  reverence  out  of  him  despite  himself 
and  they  dealt  him  a  mortal  pain ;  pain  that  was  in  one  sense  vanity- 
moved,  since  it  would  no  longer  leave  him  the  one  solace  of  scorn  for  his 
rival,  but  a  pain  that  sprang  from,  and  that  moved,  a  deeper,  better 
thing — a  recognition,  tardy  and  unwilling  though  it  was,  of  some  great- 
ness he  had  missed  in  missing  truth  \.  aome  base  and  guilty  cowardice 
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that  he  had  stooped  to  when  once  truth  had^passed  irom  off  his  lips, 
banished  witli  a  scoff  as  only  fit  for  fools. 

Beyond  jealousy,  beyond  hatred,  beyond  every  other  feeling  in  liiui  as 
ht  Btood  looking  soutliward  at  the  great  shaft  of  russet  stone  that  screened 
ihe  piiliwKy  of  kit  iml  finom  his  sight,  thero  was  on  him  then  an  mtense 
JiumKalioo.  Beside  the  sineeritj,  tho  ftalty,  the  self-sarrender,  the 
bfifs  patience  of  s  generous  trust,  his  own  subtleties  looked  so  unworthj, 
his  owu  fine  craft  so  poor ;  another  could  render  her  a  love  that  deemed 
life  itself  well  lost  for  her,  and  he-— he  wae  her  traitor ! 

2*here  wag  enough  of  honour  and  enough  of  tenderness  in  him  for 
the  contrast  to  strike  into  him,  hard,  shrirp.  swift  as  steel.  This  man 
whom  he  had  contemned  with  all  the  mockery  of  his  brilliant  mind  had 
grown  great  in  his  sight  simply  thronj^h  the  ennobling  influence  of  a 
mighty  pa^ision  and  an  heroic  faith.  He  still  cursed  these  with  his  lips 
asinmaity,  as  idiotcy,  but  in  his  heart  he  knew  their  greatness — a  great* 
hm  ihali  he  had  by  his  own  efaoice,  hb  own  act,  pat  (hv  from  him  for 
Sfsr. 

Awaj  In  the  world  again  he  would  ag^ain  cleave  to  his  old  creeds,  and 
isem  the  moment  wromanish  weakness ;  but  here  in  the  loneliness  of  the 
morning,  under  the  sting  of  an  intolerable  torment,  the  man  he  hated 
was  CTcat  in  his  sijrht,  and  he  himself  was  base  exceedinjrlv.  Where  he 
stood,  u  ith  no  eyes  on  hi  in  tiiat  could  read  his  shame,  a  red  flush  slowly 
stole  over  the  wanness  ot  ins  face ;  none  living  could  have  brought  it 
there,  but  the  scourge  of  his  own  thi^ii?^htq  did. 

A  traitor  1  a  traitor  1"  he  muttered  to  those  bileut  seas  that  washed 
iff  and  fro  so  wearily  at  his  feet. 

Forthooigh  he  had  Mien  wilfeogly,  the  hXL  seemed  to  him  hideously 
Tife;  at  in  the  gny*  eold,  unpitying  light  of  a  dawn  that  brings  him  no 
slumber,  the  dns  and  the  burdens  that  a  man  counts  recklessly  and  bears 
lightly  in  the  crowds  of  the  daytime  and  the  dissipations  of  the  night 
stand  out  in  their  true  colour,  and  grow  unendurable  in  hia  sight  and  hia 
memory. 

But  the  better  instinct  too  soon  perished;  there  was  passion  in  him, 
and  passion  choked  conscience ;  he  could  not  have  told  whether  he  most 
ioved  or  most  hated  this  woman,  but  whichever  emotion  swayed  him 
furthest,  the  jealousy  that  he  had  so  often  laughed  at  as  a  barbarism  of  a 
^gone  age  was  bom  of  hoth,  and  in  itf  fire  qvenched  all  other  thingc. 
If  it  were  true  that  Idalia  lored  this  man  who  so  lo jallj  had  senred  her  \ 
^in  his  own  soul  he  ^d  not  douht  its  tmlli,  and  it  suflBeed  to  uer?e  afresh 
in  him  every  impulse  of  evil.  *  He  felt  for  het  that  coyetous,  sensual^ 
pidless  growth  of  mingled  envy,  admiration,  and  ambition,  which,  long 
after  all  tenderness  has  perished  out  of  it,  will  retain  all  its  Imperious 
egotism,  and  all  its  thirst  for  sweeping  destruction  of  everything- preferred 
before  it.  An  acrid  bitterness  against  her  for  lur  jiride,  her  power,  her 
keen  wit,  and  her  fearless  intellect,  had  been  bleiit  witii  the  earliest  hours 
ef  his  subjugation  to  her ;  and  this  sei"ved  now  to  strengthen  tenfold  the 
fiirce,  mnte,  aching  impatience  of  misery  with  which  he  now  mused  on 
tbe  possibility  that  this  woman,  so  cold,  so  mereilesf,  so  lull  of  mo^eiy 
for  him,  had  e?er  stooped  her  hanght^  spirit  down  to  the  weakness- smr 
had  often  played  with,  and  so  often  ridiouled. 
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" Is  it  possible !  Is  it  possible!  She — skef^^  he  niuttere(3,  while  his 
delicate  lips  shook  and  worked  in  the  anguish  which,  in  a  ^outh,  would 
have  been  spent  in  tears.  "  She — so  victorious,  so  ironic,  so  chill,  so 
vorld-wom,  lo  magnificent,  lore  for  sake  of  a  wanderer's  eagle  glances, 
a  ro«gh-xider^0  lion-gtaoes!  iS%«/ — a  woman  who  could  fill  a  throne^ 
and  rule  it  Bingle-handed.  Pshaw !  she  is  a  voluptuarj,  she  is  a  coquette, 
she  has  her  caprices — Miladi !  And  he  is  handsome  as  a  gladiator.  She 
loves  him— K>h  yes — she  loves  him  for  six  monthS|  six  weeks,  six  dajfii 
And  what  price  will  he  pay  for  the  paradise  ?*' 

The  venomous  words  were  murmured  to  the  solitary  shore ;  even  thus, 
and  alone,  it  was  a  cruel  solace  to  him  to  taunt  her  with  thoso  sneers,  to 
soil  what  he  had  lost  for  ever,  to  libel  what  he  envied  witli  so  unqueoch- 
able  a  jealousy.  It  could  not  harm  her  thus  to  slander  her,  when  none 
but  the  breaking  suif  and  the  fluttering  sea-birds  made  answer,  but  ho 
felt  a  relief  in  it,  a  joy  kindred  to  that  joy  with  which  he  had  thougiit  of 
her  in  the  dungeons  of  the  Capuano,  when  he  had  sold  her  into  the 
hands  of  Giulio  VillaBor. 

Moreover,  he  believed  what  he  said ;  partially  because  his  suflWing 
made  him  cling  to  whatsoever  could  lessen  it»  paraally  because  the  chsr 
racter  of  Idalia  had  escaped  him  in  numv  of  its  hues,  keen  and  varied  ss 
were  the  worldly  experiences  by  whose  light  he  had  first  set  himself  to 
read  it.  He  had  known  of  her  through  a  thousand  tongues  ere  ever  he 
had  looked  upon  her  face ;  the  poison^mists  breathed  from  their  distor- 
tions had  never  wholly  faded  from  before  her  in  his  sig^ht.  Such  a 
woman  needs  a  mind  singularly  truthful  and  singularly  liberal  to  under- 
stand her  aright.  Truth  he  had  not  in  him,  and  to  all  talent  save  his 
own  he  was  illiberal ;  thus  he  had  failed  in  following  the  complex  mean- 
ings of  her  life  and  of  her  thoughts.  He  had  uttered  but  what  he  held 
himself  when  he  had  i>aid  that 

heantifal  she  is. 

Tie  serpent's  voice  less  subtle  than  her  kiss, 

The  smvkc  but  vanmilshed  dust ;  and  she  will  draw 
Another  host  from  keaven  to  break  heaven's  law. 

But  lie  had  withheld  what  was  not  less  truCj  that  it  was  because  she  had 
this  sin  of  merciless  destruction  in  her,  this  serpent  skill  of  tempting,  this 
guilty  power  over  the  fates  and  souls  of  men,  that  he  had  first  been 

fascinated  to  her  dominion,  and  first  seen  in  her  a  mistress  by  whom  arid 
\vith  whom  lie  could  reach  all  to  which  his  restless  and  insatiable  am- 
bitions aspired,  and  aspired  in  vain. 

"Will  he  believe?"  he  wondered,  as  his  eyes  vacantly  rested  on  the 
sands  where  the  tide  was  filling  the  footprints  of  his  rival.  "Not  he. 
What  man  would  believe  the  wituessiug  voices  of  the  whole  world  if  lAs 
once  whispered  them  false?  And  she  pays  him,  too,  with  love-woid^ 
with  the  sweetness  of  her  lips^  with  the  touch  of  hair  on  his  dieek sh, 
God  r» 

He  quivered  from  head  to  foot  as  the  cry  escaped  him ;  he  could  have 
thrown  himself  on  the  sands  and  bidden  the  sea  surge  up  and  cover  him, 
when  he  thought  of  that  caress  which  already  had  been  the  reward  of 
the  man  who  had  succoured  her.  And  he — he  who  betrayed  her»  what 
had  he  won  by  the  treachery  ? 
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Revenge  at  least,"  he  thought  $  and  as  he  thought  so  his  head  sank, 
his  limbs  grew  rigid,  his  chest  rose  and  fell  with  a  single  Toioeless  sob. 

He  only  remembered  that  revenge  valiipleg?,  pi  nee  revenge  eould  not 
bring  him  the  lips  tliat  he  longed  for,  the  beauty  that  he  desired  as  the 
ice-bound  earth  desires  summer. 

Valueless  ? — yet  not  so.  It  could  not  give  her  to  him,  but  it  could 
withhold  her  from  any  other. 

A^oung,  shy,  gentle,  little  sea-bird,  whoae  wings  as  yet  eoold  scarce 
bear  it,  rose  at  his  &et  as  he  mused,  and  fluttsfed  a  hand's  breadth,  and 
then  trembled  and  fell,  panting  and  glancing  up  with  its  bright,  do?e- 
like^  brown  eye.  He  took  it  savagely  and  wrung  the  slender  snOwy 
throat,  and  flung  It  out  on  to  the  crest  of  a  breaker^--Ndead.  He  had  new 
before  been  cruel  to  birds  or  beasts ;  such  fierce  and  wanton  slaughter  was 
not  natural  to  him,  but  in  this  moment  it  bad  a  borrible  pleasure  in  its 
brutality-  He  had  subdued  all  liis  impulses  of  hate  so  long,  it  sated  them, 
if  ever  so  slightly,  to  wreak  them  on  that  innocent  bird.  He  had  seen 
the  dyinjT*  eyes  glaze  and  fill  with  misty  fear  with  a  gladness  he  would 
have  believed  impossible  ;  he  wanted  to  see  hers  fade  out  thus ;  to  stand 

by  and  see  them  0Mle  irith  just  that  look  of  teaog  and  (tf  helplessness;-* 
eyes  that  had  given  such  smiling  scorn  to  him,  such  passionate  eloquence 
te  others.  He  watched  the  tumbled  heap  of  white  raffled  plumage  washed 

in  and  out  by  the  advancing  and  rctrcLitlng  sea. 
^*  I  can  destroy  her  as  easily  as  I  killed  that  bird,*  he  thought^  and 

the  worst  instincts  of  his  nature  had  their  sway  once  more,  as  his  mouth 
laiiirbed  with  his  slight,  soft  smile.  "Barbaric!  Terribly  barbaric  I" 
he  murmured.  "And  1  was  so  wise  in  my  diploiuacy  with  nim;  I  told 
him  only  truth.    Talleyrand  is  right.    Truth  is  so  safe  and  so  sure  1 

Then  leaving  the  dead  bird  floating  on  the  water's  play  he  went 
whither  he  came. 

Monsignoie  will  rally  enoi^  to  dgn  an  order,"  he  mused.  *'  A 
half-score  soldiers,  and  they  will  be  netted.  Ah  I  hit  only  mistiess  will 
be  the  galleyoar,  and  her  only  lover's  embrace  will  be  the  fetters  of  the 
Yicaria*   JMiladl's  new  passion  will  not  be  smooth  in  its  course  I" 

CHAFT£B  XIII. 
«SBAUi  mWIL  BB  TBT  OOOBf* 

Where  the  Greek  faced  her  on  the  sea-shore  there  was  a  long  silence 
between  them — a  silence  breathless  and  pregnant,  like  that  which  pre« 
cedes  the  flvst  low  muttermg  of  a  storm,  the  first  dropping  shots  of  a 
battle.  Her  eyes  dwelt  on  his  with  a  teirible  despair  m  their  startled 
depths,  and  his  laughed  back  into  them  with  the  insolenee  and  arrogance 
cf  power.  Many  times  their  stren|fth  had  come  in  conflict,  and  many 
times  the  variable,  unstable,  serpentme  will  of  the  man  had  been  crushed 
under  the  straight,  scornful,  fearless  will  of  t)io  woman.  Now,  for  the 
first  time,  lio  had  his  vengeance,  and  she  could  not  strike  back  on  hini, 
because  for  tiie  first  time  he  had  found  weakness  in  her,  and  could  reach 
her  thioug-h  the  life  of  another. 

lie  laughed  aloud  in  his  victory. 
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"  Choose,  Miladi !  Your  favourite  maxims  say,  after  the  first  passion 
all  women  love  thr>  love,  not  the  lofw.   If  yoa  indulge  the  first  you  will 

slay  the  last.    Cdoose  !" 

For  all  auswer  she  swept  %vith  a  sudden  movement  so  close  to  him, 
that  he  fell  back  witli  the  coward's  iustinct  of  physical  fear. 

You  have  beeo  oftea  bought  Jbr  murder.  What  price  will  buy  you 
from  itr 

The  words  kft  her  lips  wHh  a  looni  tlwit  hmt  Hke  flame^  wttk  a 
Httemest  that  eat  fike  steel*   JSMut  touofaed  him ;  he  hraghed  ogam 

ID  the  content  of  his  triumph. 

"  What  price,  my  ConnteBS?    None  /*' 

"  You  want  gold — jou  lo^  gold.   You  Would  sell  your  soul  for  gold* 

You  shall  Imve  it." 

The  agony  of  drenrl  upon  lier  ir.adn  hnrvnicc  dr'cp  and  Iiushed,  like  the 
stealiog  of  an  autumn  storm-wind  tlinmah  forests  ;  the  passion  of  scorn 
within  her  made  her  face  flush,  and  darken,  and  quiver,  as  though  the 
flicker  of  a  torch  played  on  it.    Neither  moved  him  to  shame. 

Oh  yes,'*  he  ssid,  with  a  sUmt  smilo^**  gold,  gold,  gold.   Ot  eourso 

C«  would  give  no  thai.  As  much  as  you  would  tiuow  away  ou  a 
nquet,  or  a  diamond)  or  a  web  of  laee,  should  come  to  me,  if  I  woidd 
sti^  aloof  and  hold  my  peace,  and  let  the  Border  Eagle  build  hb  ejiie 
on  the  Roumelian  hills,  and  Miladi  pleasure  her  new  passion  among  her 
rose-gardens.  Oh  yes !  gold — as  much  gold  as  you  have  twisted  in  your 
hair  for  a  mask  ball  mirrht  be  mine,  of  course;  and  he— he  should  suc- 
ceed to  Julian's  dominion  and  Julian's  domain  ;  he  sliould  have  all  that 
wood  and  water,  and  palace  and  mountain,  that  1  have  been  banned  out 
of  so  long  ;  he  should  be  chief  there,  and  lord,  and  his  sons,  maybe,  have 
the  heirship  of  the  Yassalis  line!  A  charming  cast  for  us  both  !  With 
all  gratitude  for  mv  share,  and  vour  will  to  allot  it  me,  I  must  deefine 
sueh  a  distrihution  betwixt  your  lover  andawb  Gold,  gold !  No^  1SSM, 
gold  will  no*  steifae  the  balance  between  us  now.*' 

She  listened  in  silence ;  only  that  pttssEonaito  shadowy  quiver,  as  of  the 
light  of  a  flame,  on  her  6k09  giving  ngu  or  response  to  him.  Her  VtgB 
■were  close  pressed  together,  and  scarce  seemed  to  move  as  the  words  oame 
through  them,  hard,  like  the  dropping  of  stones  on  a  stone. 

"  Your  sin  is  envy  ?    Well,  it  is  only  another  to  a  long  list.  Mere 
gold  will  not  buy  you.    What  will?" 
«  Notlung.'* 

^  You  are  so  inootmptible  T' 
«  Yes,  here.'' 

**  Through  envy,  avarice,  and  hate 

Through  thiee  common  movers  of  mankind,  il  SO.** 
"  You  own  them  yours  f    Then  listen  here.    I  speak  nothing  of  yov 
guilt  to  me — nothing  of  your  crime  against  him.    I  will  deal  with  you* 

as  thniio-h  none  of  al!  that  measureless  iniquity  were  on  yon.  Conscience 
you  liave  not ;  shame  you  do  not  know.  I  appeal  to  neither.  I  will 
treat  with  your  avarice  alone.  You  love  self-indulgence,  luxury,  vice, 
mirth,  indolence,  splendour;  you  have  coveted  my  heritage  from  the 
Vassalis,  you  have  been  thirsty  for  my  riches;  you  have  wanted  all  that 
Eastern  pomp  and  princely  fief,  you  have  hungered  for  Count  Jidian's 
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hm  Imted  me  fbr  nun^tblngs,  yet  for 
le  iaheritiiieo  of  that  gnat  wealtii;  that  jou  oaed  it,  aad  wasted  it^ 
and  were  welcomed  to  it  long  as  tfaongli  it  were  your  own,  mattered 

DothiDg.  It  was  mme,  and  not  yours  ;  you  nerer  forp^ve  the  difoeDoei 
Well,  hear  me  now.    All  that  shall  be  yours— «I1 — aU—to  the  last  stone 

of  the  jewels,  to  the  lowest  chamber  of  the  palace,  to  the  poorest  fig-tree 
on  the  hills,  to  the  farthest  landmark  on  the  plains.    You  shall  have  aU» 

and  reign  there  as  you  will.'* 

An  intense  eagerness  thrilled  through  Ik  r  voice,  the  huriiiii:^  wavering 
light  upon  licr  face  grew  hotter  and  darker,  the  chained  bitterness  and 
fierceness  in  lier  o-ave  hut  the  subtler  inflection  to  tlie  eloquence  and  the 
comuiauJ  that  ran  as  oi'  old  through  all  her  words;  for  the  moment,  she 
dazzled  and  swayed  aud  staggered  him. 

-  All  r  Ke  echoed.   "  ir 

^YetH-alll  Every  coin,  every  rood,  every  head  of  gold  in  lihat 
treasnre-honse  of  splendid  waste  I  will  make  all  Yours-ndl  ibat  the 
Vasialis  ever  owned.  I  wilt  not  keep  a  pearl  from  &»  jewels,  or  a  date 
from  the  palms.   AU  shall  heyours^^all  the  thipgs  of  your  desire.** 

«  And  you  ?" 

« I— I  shall  be  beggared." 

Yet  while  she  spoke,  over  her  face  swept  one  swift  gleam,  like  the 
glow  of  an  Eastern  sun. 

He  gazed  at  her  like  one  blinded. 

"And  for  all  this  what  will  you  ask  of  me?** 

She  lifted  her  proud  head  and  looked  down  straight  into  his  eyes. 

"  Of  you  1  shall  purchase — niy  freedom  and  his  life.** 

His  mouth  quivered  with  rage  as  he  laughed  aloud  once  more. 

**  So-so!  Ah,  the  wildness  of  women*8  passions  I  Yos  would  hi^ 
yo«r  lover  at  Iftat  cost  ?  Ob,  fboK  you  who  once  were  soblile  and  wise 
as  the  serpent  T 

Her  teeth  set  tight,  hut  she  kept  dowo  her  wrath. 

**  Profit  by  my  folly,**  she  saM,  briefty.  Take  all  I  kave«-leave  me 
only  him.** 

Tiic  first  words  were  stern  ;  oyer  the  three  last  her  voice  unconsciously 

BoftcTiecI  with  nn  infinite  pathos  nnd  yenrninfr. 

That  in\  ohintary  thrill  of  longing  teTulornrgs  steeled  him  in  an  instant 
to  the  tirst  eager  impulse  of  acceptance,  prompted  by  his  lust  for  wealth 
and  ease  and  power,  and  all  the  half  barbaric  voluptuous  royalties  of  the 
liouuielian  palace  that  had  seetlied  in  hhn  for  so  long.  Other  evil  in- 
stincts were  more  potent  still  than  avarice.  He  smiled — a  slow  and 
cruel  smile. 

Magnificent  ransom  ibr  *  leodless  courier.  Btat  at  wfasit  price  will 
net  your  Sex  gratify  its  caprices — especially  the  caprices  of  the  psesions  I 
Your  lover  shoald  know  the  sacrifices  you  would  make  fof  his  emhnuse  I 
Vor  myself,  the  bribe  is  high  ;  but  I  decline  it." 

The  blood  faded  from  her  face,  even  from  her  lips  ;  a  grey,  heavy 
shadow,  as  of  desperation,  fell  over  her,  that  seemed  to  drain  the  very  colour 
from  her  eyes  and  from  her  form,  and  leave  her,  white  and  chill  there,  as 
a  statue. 

**  What  will  you  gain  i*" — she  spoke  with  a  hard,  brief,  stony  tran- 
quillity. 
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"  Why — a  romantic  thing  to  be  sure,  and  an  unremunerative;  ^efc  the 
sweetest  thing,  as  men  find,  that  the  world  holds — vengeance.'* 
**  Neither  he  nor  I  have  wronged  you." 

**  Maybe.    But  both  have  galled  me  ;  both  ** 

*'  Been  wronged  by  you.    True.    I  forgot  the  reason  of  your  hate.** 
HIi  ftce  flomd  darkly. 

**  I  do  not  bear  hate.  I  tried  to  free  yon.  Bat  I  ewear  tlua  man 
ahall  not  wed  with  yon,  and  Uto.** 

"  And  why?  uTe  you  not  done  us  injury  enough  ?  You  poisoned 
my  life  with  infamy,  and  would  have  taken  his  in  a  thiefs  slaughter* 
Can  you  not  let  us  be  ?  Can  you  not  sell  yourself  for  pity's  sake,  as  yoa 
have  so  often  sold  yourself  for  shameful  things  ?    Take  my  bribe.  Im« 

poverish  me  as  you  will;  enjoy  all  I  have  to  give  ;  seize  all  you  have  ever 
coveted  J  .bind  it  fast  to  you  on  what  terms  yon  choose;  make  me  poor 
as  the  poorest  that  ever  asked  my  charity ;  ouiy  leave  me  this  one  thing, 
hU  life." 

She  spoke  still  with  the  same  strange  enforced  serenity,  hut  beneath  it 
there  ran  an  intense  melancholy,  an  intense  yearning  j  they  could  not 
move,  but  steeled  lum  in,  his  purpose. 

The  thing  I  will  not  leave  you,"  he  said,  savagely.  Ah !  I  know 
how  men  go  ma4  for  that  heaaty  of  yonrs;  he  would  hold  himself  rich  as 
emperors  were  that  his  own,  though  you  had  no  other  gold  than  jmt 
what  gleams  in  the  coil  of  your  hair.  I  know,  I  know  I  And  so  you 
can  love  at  last,  my  queen! — all  that  ransom  for  one  wild  mountaineer! 
But  you  shall  only  ransom  him  one  way.  Miladi :  only  by — forsakiog 
him.** 

*'  I  will  never  forsake  him." 

"  Sol    Then  his  wedding-night  will  be  his  last." 
Her  hand  worked  with  a  herce,  rapid,  clenching  movement  on  the  butt 
of  the  pistol. 

*'  Wait,'  she  said,  slowly,  while  each  word  fell  on  the  silence  like  the 
falling  of  the  great  slow  drops  of  a  storm.  *'  You  threaten  him  ?  One 
word  from  me,  and  he  will  give  you  over  to  justice  for  your  crime  to  hiou 
One  shot  this  moment  from  me^  and  he  will  be  here  to  take  his  ven- 
geance.** 

fie  shrank  slightly,  for  cowardice  was  ingrained  in  him;  hnt  he  knew 
how  to  deal  with  the  brave  and  generous  nature  of  the  woman  whom  be 
tortured.    He  looked  her  full  in  the  eyes. 

"  True.    You  might  send  me  to  the  galleys.    But  you  will  not." 

Her  lips  parted,  her  breast  heaved,  a  great  shudder  shook  her.  She 
answered  nothing-. 

"  You  can  summon  your  lover,"  he  pursued,  after  a  pause.  "  You  can 
tell  him  of  my  'crime,'  and — also  of  my  tie  to  you.  You  can  see  us  fall 
on  each  other,  and  fight  as  tigers  fight.  You  can  wed  liim  in  peace  if  Iw 
kill  mej  as  most  like  he  will,  bixice  he  Is  so  far  tlie  stxouger.  YoaCSB 
do  thtt.   But  you  will  not?*' 

From  the  depths  of  her  agonised  eyes  a  flash  like  fire  passed  over  bim. 

« I  cannot!   You  know  it." 

He  laughed  slightly. 
No.   I  did  not  know  it.   Women  soon  vanquish  scruples  and  tread 
out  memories  to  gratify  a  passion.    WeU^  since  yon  hesitate  so  far,  per- 
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Baps  yoa  will  hesitate  yet  farther.   Ton  will  not  break  joor  oath  by  be* 

traying  me ;  will  you  betray  this  one  man  whom  you  say  you  '  hononry' 

by  linking  him,  in  his  good  faith  and  his  ignorance,  with  us 
She  gave  a  sharp,  quick  breath,  as  though  a  bloNv  were  struck  her. 
God  forbid !    I  have  said,  all  bonds  between  me  and  the  past  are 
severed  for  ever.*' 

"I  see!  You  will  lock  the  book,  and  throw  it  aside,  and  your  blind 
worshipper  will  credit  on  your  telling  that  the  pages  were  all  pure 
blanks !    And  yet — I  thought  you  said  you  *  honoured'  him  ?" 

All  &o  haughty,  Bery  Mood  in  her  flushed  to  life  nnder  die  inbtle 
snesVi 

*  I  do  so ;  from  my  sooL  Let  his  name  be.  It  has  no  place  on  yovat 
lips — yours — that  g^ve  the  word  to  murder  him." 

Fine  phrasee !   And  yet  yoa  will  deceive  him?'* 

« I  f " 

"  Yes,  you,  Miladl.  You  will  not  betray  me  to  him — ^you  cannot.  So 
—telling  him  nothing — you  will  leave  him  ignorant.  And  one  fine  day, 
were  I  to  let  you  rim  your  passion's  eoursf ,  he  would  learn  the  truth,  and 
find  his  sovereign,  his  idol,  his  mistress,  his  wife,  my—** 

"  Wait  I    You  have  said  enough  !*' 

"No.  I  say  more.  Forsake  him,  and  he  is  safe  from  mo.  Give 
yourself  to  him,  and  I  will  add  liim  his  marriage-gitt — death.  Judt  such 
a  death  as  he  would  have  dealt  me  on  the  Bosphoras  shore.  I  can  see 
the  gleam  of  his  steel,  and  the  thirst  of  his  eyes,  now  I** 

''If  he  had  killed  you,  what  wonld  he  have  done  more  than  justioe?" 

**  At  least  he  would  have  rendered  you  inestimable  service,  Miladi  t** 

She  stopped  him  with  an  irrepressible  gesture. 
Hush,  hush !   Oh,  Qod !  such  words  between  utJ* 

"  Well  I    We  are  enemies ;  bitter  ones  enough." 

**  Yes ;  enemies  as  the  wronged  and  the  wrong-doer  over  are.  But 
your  life  is  sacred  to  me  ;  how  can  yon  eurse  mine  ?" 

"  Mine  sacred  to  you  ?  Is  it  so,  idalia  ?  Then — being  so,  you  wUl 
not  betray  me  to  your  lover?" 

She  turned  on  him  a  look  that  had  a  weariness,  a  scorn,  an  agony,  a 
pity  unutterable. 

"  No !    I  must  bear  the  burden  of  your  guilt." 
But  TOO  will  betray  him  by  leaving  him  in  ignorance  of  whom  he 
bves — of  whom  he  weos?" 

Though  he  knew  Ae  would  find  mercy  and  greatness  enough  to  pardon.** 

She  spoke  not  to  him,  but  to  the  memories  that  rose  before  her— 
memories  that  filled  her  heart  with  their  bitterness  and  their  sweetness—* 
memories  of  the  exhaustless  faith  and  patience  and  forgiveness  of  the 
nan  she  was  hidden  to  abandon. 

"Truly!  Then  what  think  you,  Miladi?  Is  it  a  noble  return  to 
cheat  him  as  you  meditate  ?  Is  it  a  fine  thing  to  recognise  this  limitless 
tenderness  borne  you,  only  to  dupe  it  through  its  own  sublime  insanity? 
You  have  fooled  such  idolaters  scores  of  times,  i  know,  only — here  I 
thmk  you  said  you  '  honoured '  him  ?  Which  makes  a  difference.  Or 
might  make  it." 

She  knew  well  how  wide  the  diflforenee  was— wide  as  between  inno- 
cence and  guilt» 
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Slio  answered  nothing  ;  her  face  was  grey  and  stern  as  stone,  only  ia 
the  brooding  horror  of  the  deep  dilated  eyes  was  there  reply ;  they  spoke 
more  than  any  language  of  the  lipi. 

The  Greek  laughed  softly. 
Qis  /bridal  oouoli  humU  to  the  vmlt  his  ''•Manlns  V  Hif  tteulas 
and  glorified  mistress  proved  the  masker  of  the  Sflver  Ivy  J  If  adasis^  I 
thitik  I  might  let  his  passion  rim  iinlRtodbled»  ind  leave  my  vengeance  to 
the  future— future  when  he  should  veach  the  Irsfih  firom  some  Chance 
word,  from  soma  aida-wind — and  hear  the  seeret  that  a  woman  who 
<  honoured'  him  never  told  all  through  the  days  and'iughts  she  lived  la 
his  sight  and  slept  upon  his  heart.  Hear  it  when  he  was  bound  to  her 
beyond  escape,  and  could  gain  no  freedom  thronci^h  knowing  her  traitress 
to  him  as  to  all  others.  Ah!  I  am  not  so  certain  that  1  will  not  let  you 
wed  him.  It  will  be  a  surer  etah  to  him  than  comes  from  steel — that  one 
truth  learned  too  late/* 

There  was  a  long  sllonce. 

fihe  bliiiddered  froai  head  to  foot,  ab  though  the  scorch  of  a  red-hot 
lurand  passed  over  and  marked  bar;  then  an  intense  s^nass  fell  upon 
her— a  stillDeas  in  which  all  life  asemed  feoaen  la  hefi  and  every  bvMrth 
to  cease.   He  waited,  mute  and  patient  now. 

At  kst  she  raised  her  headt  and  tamed  it  foU  upon  him ;  as  the 
reddened  ^low  of  anaiise  flickered  on  it,  it  was  dark,  'and  oold,  and 
resolute^  with  an  axaeeding  stnngth  and  an  absolute  despair. 

For  once  you  have  shown  xne  duly,  and  saved  ma  from  m  crime. 
My  hand  shall  not  touch  his  again." 

"Becjiu?e  you  will  not——" 

"  Because  your  guilt  is  on  me.** 

**  And  yet  you  were  willing  to  lose  all  your  riches,  andyoui'  power,  and 
your  vIl lories,  and  your  pleasureSi  for  this  one  man?** 
I  am  ^  willing.** 
Then  it  is  

That  you  hava  shown  me  what  wodd  ba  mj  nn  to  bun.  Yoacaanot 
be  hetrayed.   He  shall  not  be.** 
**  Yott  aaaan— '* 

She  turned  on  him  ere  he  could  speak  with  the  swift,  lithe»  teziible 
grace  of  a  stag  hunted  and  bounded  into  a  teaaneis  horn  of  fheer  MKOOf 

and  wholly  alien  to  its  nature. 

Silence  I  or  I  shall  forget  what  you  are,  and  let  him  take  his  vengeance 
on  you.  Can  you  not  be  content.''  You  led  me  into  cruelty  and  error  a 
thousand  times  under  the  masking  of  fair  colours  and  of  fearless  aims; 
you  now  show  me,  in  the  one  redemption  of  my  life— the  one  purer, 
better,  higher  thing ! — only  an  added  guilty  a  fresh  dishonour.  I  iofa 
all  through  yon.    Are  yon  not  content  7" 

TliQ  vivid  pas&loii,  the  agonised  irony,  died  suddenly,  as  a  flame  drops 
to  the  ground ;  her  head  fell,  her  limbs  aank  wearily  on  the  broksofoobl^ 
•  duU  dasd  apathy  returned  on  her,  in  which  she  kMt  all  meaMny,  aifu 
of  his  pmaaaoa.  Ha  looked  at  bar,  hushed,  awed*  movad  to  aotaetbiag 
tfaat  was  almost  dread  of  hia  own  worfc^  intiandated  by  the  suddeonon 
and  the  completeness  of  his  own  victory ;  he  waited,  hesitafiingi  and  as 
one  afraid*  some  momanta ;  she  gave  no  sign  that  she  even  remembered 
be  was  near ;  every  second  wasted  might  cost  them  haftb  the  lois  •f 
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liberty,  if  not  of  life  ;  but  be  lacked  the  boldness  that  could  have  pressed 
cn  her  then  the  question  of  mere  bodily  danger,  the  mere  physical  pertll 
irom  the  ceil  and  the  lOiLy  of  her  persecutors.  « 

There  was  tiiat  in  her  attitude,  as  she  sat  bowed,  notioiiless,  with  itfae 
loosened  weteht  of  her  hair  sweeping  down  into  the  salt  pools  of  the  beach, 
and  an  icy  cnillness  of  calm  on  the  colourless  immutability  of  her  featmes, 
that  subdue^  and  shamed,  and  had  a  nameless  terror  for  him. 

Some  sense  of  relnctant  rovcrential  fear  was  always  on  bim  for  the 
woman  whom,  nevertheless,  he  had  goaded  and  trepanned,  and  injured, 
and  tort M red  through  the  length  of  many  jeara.  Soaoe  touch  of  love  for 
her  ever  liugered  iu  him. 

He  paus^  a  long  while,  at  some  distance  from  her,  while  the  in'Ooming 
tide  rolled  nearer  and  nearer  up  over  the  shingle  and  the  sand,  till  the 
surf  washed  over  her  feet.  She  never  noted  it ;  her  eyej,  wi^out  sight 
in  tiieni,  gazed  ^  Ae  dusky  changing  mass  of  water  mat  hane  and  iliere 
beneath  the  spell  of  waking  light  brcMEe  into  aasltmg  faistroas  hues,  like 
the  gleam  of  eolQiiii  on  a  southern  hind's  bright  throat. 
I,  He  drew  closer,  with  a  doubtful  hesitation. 
You  will  come  witii  me,  then  ?*' 

She  gave  no  sign  even  that  she  heard  the  words. 

**  I  am  not  alone/*  he  pursued,  **  Lousndn,  Veni,  find  tha  boy  "Rerto 
sought  you.  I  fell  in  with  them  as  I  neared  iiere ;  they  are  fugitives, 
and  proscribed  tht  iuseives ;  tliey  lie  hid  by  day  in  an  old  sea-den  of 
Veni's  ;  they  look  to  get  away  by  the  coast  in  a  night  or  so ;  they 
would,  give  their  boJies  to  fihot  and  sabre  to  save  your  hand  from  a 
MQugh  touch.   Will  yon  oome  to  thsm 

He  could  not  tell  whether  she  heeded  ium ;  he  saw  her  face  in  pvofile ; 
it  was  still,  cold,  passionkssi  stem  with  a  mute  iatofaiaiMe  auffioring,  like 
some  Greek  head  in  stone  of  Destiny. 

fie  felt  a  restless  fear  of  bis  own  victory. 

He  spoke  afresh,  rather  to  break  that  death-like  silence,  filled  only  with 
the  ebbing  and  the  flowing  of  the  asa,  than  for  the  sake  of  what  be 

uttered 

"  Veui's  sea-nest  is  safe — safe,  at  least,  for  a  little  while ;  it  lies  yonder, 
through  there,  where  a  passage-w^ay  pierces  the  rocks.  Ali  that  aeautlius 
hides  the  eutrauee.  It  iias  sheltered  many  before ;  Fies(de  lay  there 
onoe,  in  the  first  days  of  his  proscription.  Lousada  doubts  little  that  he 
ean  get  a  brig  frees  Salerno,  and  steal  away  off  westward  three  nights 
henoew   B  is  the  beat  chance.   Yon  will  cosQe?" 

At  last  she  lifted  her  head,  and  looked  at  him. 
But  forGkilioVittaflorIwedUgO'*HfiGursoQoer.->«4iackto^ 
of  Tavema.** 

His  face  paled;  he  knew  her  meaning — knew  the  unspeakable  loathing 
and  scorn  of  himself  that  made  the  severities  of  captivity  and  wretched- 
ness look  fairer  in  her  sight  than  every  recovered  freedom  shared  with  his 
fiOmpaniunsliip. 

"  There  is  no  other  alieruative,"  he  said,  sullenly.  "  You  will  come  ?'* 
« I  will  come." 

He  was  onee  more  victorious  $  and  onee  moM  wiA  vietory  stele  <nrer  him 
a  strange  chill  dread,  as  he  who  has  brought  down  and  netted  the  lioness 
of  the  plains  will  feel  something  of  awe,  something  of  fear,  when  in  his 
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toils  lies  the  daughter,  the  mate,  the  mother  of  free-born  Idugs  of  ua- 
trodden  soil — when  beneath  the  rain  of  his  blows,  and  from  out  the 
meshes  of  his  trap,  the  great  fearless  Juminous  leonine  eyes  look  at  him, 
goflering  but  uoquailiog. 

Why  do  you  wait,  then  ?"  h»  asked. 
"  I  wait — for  him." 

«<Sot   You  will,  after  all,  be  false  to  one  of  08.  Which?* 

«*  Neither." 

**  What  gage  have  I  of  that  ?** 
"That  I  have  said  it." 

He  was  silent  a  moment;  he  scarcely  dared  dispute  that  single  bond, 
her  word.  Traitor  hiuiself  to  her,  he  knew  that  his  treachery  would  never 
be  repaid  him  by  its  own  coin. 

**  You  wait  for  him  ?"  he  said.      Then  so  also  do  I.** 
^  Are  yott  weary  of  the  shame  of  your  fife  that  you  seek  to  loae  it?** 
**  No.   But  he  shall  take  it  rather  than  I  will  leare  you  here.** 
Thiough  the  calm  upon  her  face,  the  calm  of  mart;^om|  of  dMpair, 
he  saw  the  conflict  of  many  passions,  of  infinite  misery. 
Will  you  choose  for  us  to  meet  ?" 
Where  her  forehead  rested  on  her  hands  tliat  were  thrust  among  the 
masses  of  her  liair,  the  great  dc\^  s  started  as  they  had  never  done  when 
the  scourge  was  lifted  at  Taverna. 

"We  shall  not  part  alive,"  he  pursued.  "Perhaps  you  count  on  that? 
Xour  lover  is  the  younger  and  the  stronger ;  there  are  few  men  he  would 
not  worst.  You  rode  all  day  through  the  heat  and  press  of  a  battle  under 
Verona  onee^  I  remember;  maybe  you  wish  to  see  a  Itfb-and-dsadi 
combat.** 

She  answered  nothing ;  a  shifer  as  of  intense  cold  ran  through  her. 

**  You  can  eojoy  your  new  passion,  true»  if  he  kill  me a  dead  body 
flnng  with  a  kick  into  that  surf,  the  waves  to  wash  it  seaward,  none  on 
earth  to  care  enough  for  me  to  ask  where  I  have  driftedy^it  would  be 
easy  work.    Is  that  the  reason  why  pcou  *  wait'  ?'* 

"  God !  how  can  you  link  such  guilt  with  me,  even  in  thought  ?*' 

"  Why  not  ?  That  will  be  the  end  if  we  meet  in  your  sight  to-day, 
unless,  iudeed,  fate  turns  tlie  other  way,  and  your  lover  falls  through  uie. 
Sit  there,  Miladi,  and  watch  the  struggle ;  you  will  never  have  seen  two 
harder  foes.  Turn  yonr  thumb  downward,  like  those  dainty,  haughty 
Roman  dames  yon  copy  in  philosophies  and  seduetions  |  turn  it  down  mt 
the  slaughter-signal,  if  you  see  me  at  his  meroy.  How  free  you  will  be 
then  !  But— listen  just  a  little — if  he  press  me  too  close,  we  have  not 
the  northern  scorn  of  a  timely  thrust,  and  it  will  be  but  in  self-defence  V* 

As  he  spoke,  he  drew  gently  half  out  of  its  sheath  the  blade  of  a  deli- 
cate knife  that  was  thrust  in  his  waistband,  and  let  the  beams  o£  the  sun- 
rise play  brightly  on  the  narrow  shining  steel. 

The  glitter  flistshed  close  beside  her.  It  sent  fire  and  life  like  au 
electric  shock  through  all  the  icy  stillness  of  her  limbs ;  she  rose  with  a 
eooTulsive  force ;  her  eyes  had  the  gleam  of  an  opium-dxinker^s  in  theov 
her  voice  had  scarce  a  likeness  of  itself 

"  I  come,  I  come;  do  what  you  wUl  with  me.  so  that  his  fife  escapes 
your  ^ 
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THE  BAHiWAT  IN  THE  PUNJAB. 

The  railroad  from  Lahore,  the  capital  of  the  Punj&b,  to  Attock  on 
the  Indus,  the  permission  to  construct  whicTi  has  been  recently  f^ranted 
by  Sir  John  Lawrence,  is  but  the  completion  of  the  main  Indian  arterial 
lines  from  (Calcutta  by  Agra  and  Delhi  to  Lahore,  and  from  Kurachl  by 
the  Indus  to  Multan,  and  thence  by  rail  to  Lahore;  but  it  opens  of  itself 
an  enUrely  new  re^on — that  of  the  five  rivers — to  commerce  and  civiii- 
ntion,  and  it  earriea  all  those  iaciGties  of  travel  and  transport  which 
bebng  so  peculiarly  to  the  iron-road  to  the  extreme  north-west  frontier 
of  India,  and  to  spots  tiirrounded  by  warlike  harbamm,  and  yet  on  the 
nearest  and  moat  direct  road  to  Eufope.  The  eontemplated  enterprise 
will,  it  lias  been  remarked,  be  the  outpost,  the  very  vedette  of  all  steam 
travelling,  and  go  near  to  reaeh  that  hiatorioal  myateiy  '  the  heart  of 
Asia.' " 

Little  good  ever  came  permanently  from  war,  nor  are  the  results  of  the 
struggles  of  humanity  always  to  be  foretold.  lu  1838  and  1839  Sir 
John  Keane's  force  marched  through  the  DQranT  (or  Douraunee)  empire, 
meeting  with  little  opposition  but  at  Ghuzn! ;  Dhost  Muhammad  sui^ 
render^  to  Sir  William  Macnaghten,  Shah  SOjah  was  leitored  to  his 
throne^  and  all  appeared  tranquil.  Shah's*  troops  were  raised ;  DOrftnl 
orders  were  distribated;  Sir  John  Keane  was  raised  to  the  peerage;  ad- 
dresses and  cong^tulatioDa  were  presented  on  all  sides.  Alas !  how 
little  the  political  envoySi  how  little  the  world  at  larg^,  dreamed  of  the 
mine  over  which  they  were  standing  I  In  the  beginning  of  November, 
1841,  it  exploded,  and  the  assassination  of  the  British  envoy;  the  total 
destruction  of  a  large  British  force,  including*  her  Majesty^s  44th  Regi- 
ment, and  several  corps  of  native  troops;  tlie  seizure  of  our  guns;  the 
capture  of  officers  and  ladies  ; — a  catastrophe,  ia  short,  almost  uiiequalled 
in  our  annals,  fearfully  dispelled  the  vision  of  Affghanistau  tranquillity 
and  British  inflneiioe  as  then  established  llironghoot  Central  Asia.  The 
ver^  next  year  Shah  SQjah  was  himself  mmrderra  by  a  party  of  Bauriksais 
while  proceeding  to  hiaeamp  at  BQtkhak — a  miserable  end  of  a  tronbloos 
course. 

The  "  avenging  armies  of  Affghanistan"  were  sent  from  the  north- 
west and  the  south  in  1841  and  1842  to  re-establish  the  reputation  of 
Great  Britain,  and  to  some  extent  avenge  the  disasters  which  our  arras 
had  experienced  through  the  treacliery  of  the  Orientals.  The  grand 
objects  of  the  campaign  were  achieved;  the  armies  of  Pollock  and  Nott 
met  from  different  directions  in  triumph  at  Kabul,  the  prisoners  were  re« 
covered,  all  past  disasters  were  retrieved  and  aveuged  iu  every  scene  on 
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ifvhich  they  were  sustained,  and  repeated  victories  in  the  field,  and  the 
capture  of  the  cities  and  citadels  of  GhuznT  and  KaVjill,  advanced  the 
glory  and  re-establislied  the  accustomed  superiority  of  the  British  arms. 
But  what  came  of  this  glorious  success,  so  hardly  earned?  The  British 
troops  were  witluhawn  with  undignified  celerity,  and  enormities  unheard 
or  unthought  ol"  were  unblushingly  attributed  to  our  armies.  "  The 
ii?hole  British  army,**  wrote  Captain  J.  M.  B.  Neill,  of  the  gallant  40th,* 
^  bad  now  withdrawn  ham  Aifghanistan ;  our  eventfal  conn^cKin  widi 
thftt  country  had  totally  ceased.  That  connexion  will  assuredly  constU 
tttte  a  curious  and  important  page  in  history — U$$  certain  i$  it  thai  thai 
page  wiU  be  a  creditable  one  to  the  British  name"  **  What  Christian 
can  contemplate/'  remarked  the  Rev.  J.  N.  Allen,  who  also  publiabed  a 
"  Diary  of  a  March  through  Scindh  and  ABPghanistan,"  in  reference  to 
the  conduct  of  the  Affghans,  such  a  tissue  of  conspiracy,  treachery, 
cruelt_v,  and  Wood,  without  ardently  desirinflf,  and  ferventlv  praying  for, 
the  diffusion  tliroughout  these  lauds  of  that  blessed  Gospel  which  is  not 
only  the  brightest  manifest-ation  of  the  glory  of  God,  but  the  harbinger 
of  peace  and  good  will  towards  man.  May  God  of  His  mercy  hasten  the 
time  when  these  liaidv  and  indomitable  tribes  shall  be  added  to  the 
kiugdoms  uf  our  God  and  ui  His  Christ,  and  lie  shall  reign  for  ever  and 

ever." 

An  icon  railroad  onoe  laid  down  in  a  eountnr,  is  a  veiy  dificffent  thmg 
to  the  advance  of  an  army  sent  to  snpenede  the  Bnsso-renian  policy  S 
a  Dhost  Muhammad,  or  to  aTCoge  the  losses  inconed,  by  a  glorious 
campaign  and  a  disgraceful  return.  It  b  a  thing  of  peace  and  of  peiaifr 
nence,  of  commerce  and  civilisation;  the  possession  of  sudi  a  line  most 
be  upheld,  and  hence,  as  it  is  now  utterly  impossib&e  to  ignore  the  bear- 
ings of  such  an  undertaking,  so  is  it  also  necessary  to  grapple  with  them, 
not,  as  is  so  absurdly  argued,  as  a  mystery,"  but  as  a  fact  admitting  <^ 
a  clear,  coi}cise,  and  definite  exposition. 

And  first  witli  regard  to  the  Punjab.  It  derives  its  appellation  from 
two  Persian  words,  punj,  five,  and  ab,  water,  from  the  five  rivers  which 
flow  through  the  territory.  These  rivers  are,  going  from  west  to  easl^ 
fiist,  the  Indus,  or  Attock,  with  its  two  tributaries  the  Kabul  and  Gilgit 
rivers;  secondly,  the  JaUum,  or  Jhelum,  or  Hydaspes;  thirdly,  Sm 
Chenab,  or  Asc(»ctnes ;  fourthly,  the  Bavee,  or  Hydnstis»  the  river  c£ 
Lahore,  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  nniting  to  form  ihe  river  of  Jf  Qltaa; 
and,  fifthly,  the  Gharra,  or  river  of  BhawnlpQi^  wfaidi  has  for  tributarias 
the  Beyah,  or  Hyphasis,  and  the  Sathg,  or  Sotiej.  The  eoEtensive  na- 
tural sections  which  lie  above  the  oonflaenee  of  two  rivers  are  described 
by  the  native  term  Du-Ab,  corresponding  to  the  Mssopotamia  of  the 
ancients.  Tho  rivers  are  all  in  a  great  measure  navigable,  not  less,  it 
has  been  comj^uti  d,  tlian  1960  miles  of  the  principal  streams  beiog  avail- 
able tor  purposes  of  inland  traffic.  A  railway  crossing  the  country,  and 
hav  ing  stations  on  the  rivers,  the  produce  of  the  regions  above  and  below 
vrould  be  thus  brought  to  these  stations  under  great  advantages  of 
transit. 

Irrigation  to  an  almost  unparalleled  eictent  is  carried  on  w^Jioat  mnch 
assisiance  from  artificial  means,  the  gteti  plrins  being  extremely  level,  or 
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doling  m  gradvally  horn  north-eftit  to  soiftb^wiMt,  tfiftt  tbe  highest  ele« 
Tatioa  does  not  exceed  1600  fiaet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  descends 
to  about  220  feet.    This  in  Lower  Punjab ;  Imt  the  bed  of  the  Sutluj  at 
Itampur  is  3260  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  the  Jailum,  in  latitude 
33deg.  2  min.,  1620  feet;  the  Indus  at  Attack,  about  1000  feet;  Pe- 
shawur  being-  1068  feet,  Lahore  about  1)00  feet,  and  the  eanfluence  of 
the  Indus  and  Punjnud  220  feet.     The  exceeding  smoothness  of  the 
country,  so  advantagfeong  for  railway  purposes,  has,  however,  the  unto- 
ward effect  of  causing  the  rivers  to  fret^uently  change  tlieir  courses  ;  not 
of  ffaaoi  vmm  now  within  sereral  miles  of  the  great  towns  whose 
waOs  tbej  wailied  whea  they  were  6rst  Ibmided.   Pkobablj  the  greatest 
•ngioeenDg  difllenlties  that  would  have  to  be  overcome  ia  carrying  a  rail* 
way  across  sooh  a  country  would  be  in  carrying  viaducts  over  its  rivers, 
and  then  confining  these  to  their  beds.    It  wottld»  however,  be  a  work  of 
great  advantage  to  the  country. 

Scattered  over  this  vnst  territory,  but  ehiefly  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
rivers,  are  numerous  towns,  fortresses,  and  villLigea.  The  principal  are 
I^hore,  the  capital,  Umritsir,  Miiltan,  Wuzlr-abad,  MnsuflTIr-abad,  Kash- 
mir, or  Siranucfgur,  and  Peshawur.  The  fortresses  are  Umritsir,  a  place 
of  no  particular  strength ;  Rotas,  a  fort  on  the  high  road  from  Lahore  to 
Bidiawitr,  stvikingly  situated  on  an  eminenco,  but  now  sufeed  to  M. 
into  decay;  and  the  castle  on  the  banks  of  die  Attock,  which  commands 
the  passage  of  the  river.  Most  of  the  towns  are,  or  werci  surrounded  by 
a  mud  or  brick  wall  of  a  frail  constructiotti  and  Lahore  was  itself  so  de« 
fended,  with  the  addition  of  a  dry  moat,  which,  on  an  emergency,  could 
be  filled  with  water  horn  the  neighbouring  Ravee. 

Lahore  is  a  town  of  considerable  dimensions  ;  the  circuit  of  the  walls 
exceeds  seven  miles.  Originally  occuj)ied  by  the  Mussulman  invaders, 
it  contains  many  remnants  of  spacious  and  handsome  mosques,  serais  or 
palaces,  and  monuments,  and  near  it  is  a  magnificent  tomb  where  tiie 
remains  of  the  Mogul  emperor  Jihanghir  are  said  to  repose.  The  streets 
of  Lahore^  like  those  of  other  native  towns  of  India,  are  narrow  and  dir^. 
!I!ie  houses  are  lofty,  but  are,  for  the  most  part,  surrounded  by  dead  walls, 
which  gpve  a  sombre  amect  to  the  town,  scarcely  relieved  by  the  bustle 
of  the  basiars,  where  valuable  merchandise  of  eveiy  deseription  i«  crowded 
into  mean  and  incommodious  edifices.  There  are  not  many  gardens 
within  the  town,  but  the  vicinity  abounds  with  luxuriant  orchards 
scattered  amidst  masses  of  ruins, 

Umrit'ir,  properly  UmrTta-Sarai,  or  the  "  fount  of  immortality,"  the 
title  pfiven  tn  a  superb  tank  upon  an  island  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a 
temple  to  Vishnu,  is  situated  between  the  rivers  Beas  and  Havee,  and  is 
even  of  greater  extent  than  Lahore,  being  a  place  of  great  commercial 
imporlanee^  The  architecture  of  the  houses  is  also  in  rather  better  taste. 
The  baaaars  are  spacious,  and  the  town  bosets  of  a  few  manufactories,  a 
canal  from  the  Ravee,  and  the  usual  places  of  public  worship.  The  most 
striking  edifice  is,  however,  the  k>fty  €rovind*ghur,  or  fort  of  Govind,  up- 
xeared  by  BunjTt  SInfrh  as  a  royal  treasury — the  Gaza  or  Ecbatana  of 
the  Punjab.  The  Akali  fanatics,  who  were  raised  by  the  famous  Govind, 
whose  name  this  fortress  commeniorat*  s,  wore  among  the  hravest  oppo- 
nents ot  the  British.  One  ot  these  men  rushed  singly  upon  the  bayonets 
of  a  European  regiment ;  the  privates,  however,  were  uuwiUing  to  take 
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advantage  of  the  Akali's  temerity,  so  a  strapping  grenadier  stepped  oat 
from  the  ranks,  caught  the  fanatic  by  the  arm,  and  turning  the  fellow 
round  quietly,  bestowed  upon  his  stern  a  mild  impetus  with  his  toe. 
The  Akali,  thus  treated,  scarcely  knew  what  to  think  of  the  matter ;  but 
his  astonishment  must  have  increased  when  he  perceived  himself  per- 
mitted to  retire  without  furt&er  moleitatioii. 

Lahore  end  Umritsir,  like  all  the  other  towns  iq  the  PanjSb  ihat  hafe 
been  ocottpied  by  the  Engtiab,  have  much  improyed.   The  old  tatv  wall 
of  Lahore  has  been  raaed  to  the  ground*  a  bridge  of  boats  has  been  tnrown 
across  the  riw,  and  a  lively  scene  is  perpetually  presented  at  the  Ghat, 
Ibr  the  immense  traffic  that  passes  through  Lahore  mostly  comes  orer  this 
pontoon  bridge.    Sir  Henry  Lawrence  laid  out  a  garden  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Europeans,  and  introdneed  many  other  improvements.  Several 
European,  Parsi,  and  Hindhu  merchants  have  opened  shops.    Furs  and 
the  riclicst  and  most  expensive  Cashmere  shawls  are  exposed  for  sale  in 
the  bazaars.    Men  generally  purchase  the  shawls,  using  them  as  kum- 
merbunds  or  waistbands,  wliicli  is  a  most  barbarous  practice  in  the  opinion 
of  the  ladies.    A  European,  indeed,  passing  through  the  bazaars,  is  per- 
fectly astonished  at  the  Tariety  of  shops  carrying  on  a  profitable  tradoi 
Woollen  and  cotton  stuffi,  as  well  as  ornamental  jewellenr,  are  likewise 
manufiietured  in  the  hasaar.   Since  a  British  detaehment  has  ganisoned 
the  fort  at  Umritsir,  many  improvements  have  also  been  effected  there. 
The  orRcors*  quarters  are  neat  little  apartments,  with  small  gardens  in 
front.  This  place,  it  is  to  be  observed,  is  on  the  projected  line  of  nulway 
from  Delhi  to  Lahore  before  it  reaches  the  latter  city. 

Multan,  the  third  town  in  order  of  importance,  stands  upon  a  mound 
three  miles  east  of  the  river  Chenab.    Its  chief  interest  lies  in  its  capture 
from  Shah  Mulraj,  on  the  occasion  of  the  rebellion  of  1849,  by  a  small 
British  force  under  General  Whisfi  and  Major  Edwardes,  of  which  a  part 
were  volunteers.    But  it  has  been  for  a  long  time  the  seat  of  a  con- 
siderable commerce,  its  bauking  transactions  in  particular  giving  it  a 
pre-eminence  over  all  other  towns  in  Western  India.    Wuzlr-abad,  or 
the  Viiier*s  city,"  stands  two  or  three  hundred  miles  higher  up  the 
Chenab  than  Mmtan,  and  on  the  projected  line  of  tailway— bdng  on  the 
first  river  met  with  proceeding  north*west  from  Lahore.   Mainly  owing 
to  the  exertions  of  General  Avitable  in  the  service  of  Runjlt  Singh,  tlus 
town,  in  point  of  architecture,  may  take  precedence  of  any  other  in  the 
Punjab.    The  streets  are  broad,  and  the  principal  hasaar  extends  right 
through  the  centre,  and  presents  a  tolerably  dean  appearance.  Supplies 
of  every  description  are  procurable,  but  European  articles,  although 
English  merchants  have  established  warehouses  since  the  annexation  of 
the  country,  are  at  an  exorbitant  price.  The  new  baiTficks  erected  by  the 
English  are  very  comfortable,  find  there  are  a  few  tine  gardens  and 
buildings  scattered  about  in  the  ueiglibourhood ;  amongst  the  latter,  the 
Shish-mahal  appears  conspicuous  above  all. 

Jailum,  or  Jhelum,  at  the  point  where  the  projected  railway  crosses  ths 
river  of  same  name — ^the  andent  Hydaspes — and  the  second  from  Lshon^ 
is  a  prettily  situated  town.  The  native  houses  are,  however,  like  othsis 
in  the  Punjab,  of  mud  and  brick,  while  round  about  Ae  suburbs  nothing 
but  a  few  old  ruins  are  visible.  Since  the  British  have  formed  a  militsiy 
cantonment  in  the  vicinity^  the  trade  of  the  place  has  wonderfully  ia- 
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ciMwdy  grain,  rice,  and  coarse  woollen  staffs  constituting  the  principal 
tttides.    Sugar  has  been  lately  introduced,  and  the  soil  appears  to  be  so 
favourable  for  its  growth,  that  it  is  thought  that  the  cane  will  be  exten- 
sively cultivated  throng-Tiout  tfie  district.     The  nver  at  Jailiim  exten(3s 
almost  a  mile,  it"  not  more,  fram  bank  to  bank,  during"  the  season  of  the 
melting  of  the  snows  in  the  Hinnmaleh,  but  for  two  or  three  months  it  is 
fordable.  The  waters  are  at  times  what  to  an  Indian  appears  as  intensely 
cold,  and  fish  are  abundant,  large,  and  of  g'ood  quality.  Boats  of  a  lar^e 
size  are  built  here  of  timber  floated  down  from  the  mountains,  and  are 
sent  to  Hmtan  and  other  principal  oties  for  sale*   There  are  other  plaoea 
of  note  on  the  Jailnm,  as  MllBilfflr-abad«  eommanding  the  entrance  to 
the  Banamala  Pass  into  KashmTr,  and  Find  Dadon  Khan,  a  plaee  of  some 
importance  lower  down  the  nTOr  than  Jailum,  with  a  fort  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river,  while  the  town  itself  ia  nearly  concealed  by  the  dense 
wood  that  eovers  the  surrounding  conntfy.    This  place  being  on  the  left 
bank  has  anffered  mnch  horn  inundations,  and  has  been  neaxly  swept 
away. 

Upon  this  subject,  the  main  trend  of  the  rivers  being  south-east,  it 
would  appear  that  the  projected  railroad  from  Mflltan  to  Lahore  should 
be  carried  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Ravee  to  escape  inundations,  and, 
what  would  be  far  worse,  the  ultimate  cncroachraent  of  the  river,  but  the 
necessity  there  would  then  exist  of  constructing  two  bridges  puts  tiiis  out 
of  the  question. 

Between  Jailum  and  Attoek^  a  hillj  country,  watered  by  lesser  tribu- 
taries to  the  Indus,  presents  some  engineMng  difficulties,  but  it  does  not 
appear,  although  Peshawnr,  or  more  properly  Paishawur,  is  to  be  fortified^ 

that  the  railroad  is  to  be  carried  across  the  Indus  to  that  place.  Peshawur, 
Uke  KashmTr,  is  a  conquest  of  the  Sikhs  from  the  Affghans,  and  it  it  a 
remarkable  instance  of  the  short-sightedriess  of  diplomatists,  that  we  went 
to  war  with  Dhost  Muhammad  rather  than  support  his  rights  over  this 
place,  for  the  Dhost  offered  on  such  conditions  to  give  up  his  Russo- Per- 
sian alliance,  and  yet  the  lapse  of  a  few  years  has  obliged  us  to  take 
charge  of  a  place  so  important  in  a  strategic  point  of  view  as  command- 
ing the  exit  of  the  Khyber  Pass.  Excepting  the  old  defences,  and  what 
has  heeii  done  since  the  place  has  been  held  by  the  English,  there  is  little 
to  distinguish  Peshawnr  from  the  shapeless  masses  of  decayed  mud  and 
bridkwork  which  are  found  in  and  about  all  the  other  towns  in  the 
PonjSb. 

The  xenowned  valley  of  Kashmir,  better  known  to  English  readers  as 
Csshmere,  has  been  included  in  the  territory  of  the  PunjSb  since  1819, 
and  was  made  over  to  the  late  Ghulab  Singh  after  the  conquest  of  the 
country  by  the  British.  Being  watered  solely  by  tributaries  to  the  Jailum, 
this  territory  unquestionably  constitutes  a  part,  both  hydr(ii:;Taphically  and 
geon^raphicnllv,  of  the  Punjfib.  It  is  also  on  the  Hindhu  side  of  tlie  Sutluj 
and  Indus,  as  well  as^  of  the  TsQnlinsf,  or  Kara-Kurum  mountains,  which 
at  this  point  constitute  the  natural  boundary  between  India  and  Thian- 
Chan,  or  tlie  valley  of  Kashgar  and  Yarkaud,  as  the  Hiramaleh  do  be- 
tween India  and  Lassa,  in  Thibet,  to  the  east,  and  the  HindhQ  Kush, 
between  India  and  Khllndfls,  to  the  west. 

The  city  of  Kashmir — Siranugguiv- stands  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Jailum,  wiueh  is  navigable  both  below  and  above  the  town.   The  valley 
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is  likewise  watered  by  tributaries  to  the  Jailuro,  and  by  several  broad  and 
beautiful  lakes,  one  of  wliich  is  twenty  miles  in  length  and  nine  in  width. 
Notwithste&ding  the  almost  piOYCEbial  richnett  and  ftrtUKy  of  tho  waatij, 
the  eepital  itself  is  a  mere  wreek-^^aa  teenmiiktioii  of  tains  o£  what  have 
once  been  palaee^  old  dilapidated  hooses,  and  streets  of  nneiampUd 
filthiness.  This  owing  to  misgovernmenfc  and  Oriental  extortion:  fern 
places  in  India  are,  indeed,  more  in  need  of  the  fostering  taA  patanial 
inperintendence  of  the  British. 

Ladakh,  or  Middle  Thibet,  and  Iskardah  complete  in  the  north  what 
were  formerly  the  possessiong  of  the  Sikhs,  and  which,  therefore,  reverted 
to  us  with  the  conquest  of  the  country,  just  as  Mittun  Khutl  may  be 
said  to  terminate  them  to  the  south.  Tiiese  territories  are  watered  by 
the  Upper  Indus,  and  are  sooth  of  the  Tsunling,  and  therefore,  like 
Kashmir,  geographically  and  hydrographioally,  within  the  bonadanes  ef 
the  Punjab  aiSl  India  Pveper. 

The  climate  of  the  Punjab  varies  not  only  with  the  seasons,  bai  with 
tiie  locality.  The  thermometer  has  been  known  to  rise  at  Lahore  as  high 
as  il2  deg.  in  a  tent  artificially  cooled.  Even  in  winter  it  seldom  falU 
as  low  as  70,  and  is  often  as  high  as  80.  Lower  Punjab  is  therefore  a 
hot  climate,  and  the  diseases  common  to  British  India  afflict  humanity  in 
its  plains  in  a  similar  degree.  In  the  more  elevated  regions,  as  in 
Kashmir,  snow  falls  ni  winter,  and  the  nights  are  very  cold.  KashniTr, 
in  spite  ui  the  periodical  humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  boasts  the  tiiiest 
climate  in  the  world. 

**I£the  Punjab,"  says  Lientenant-ColooeL  Steiabaeh,  in  hie  brief  so- 
count  of  the  country,  "  be  not  equal  in  fertility  to  the  (otliar)  provioess 
of  India  under  Britidi  rule,  it  is  second  only  to  the  most  favourad  of  those 
distiieto;  and  were  a  few  of  the  various  improvementa  in  the  art  ti 
manuring  and  cultivating  the  soil  which  scientific  men  and  zealous 
agriculturists  have  introduced  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
colonies,  once  applied  to  the  Punjab,  it  is  not  unsafe  to  predict  that  the 
fruits  of  the  land  w  iuld  soon  be  unrivalled  for  their  quality  as  for  their 
abundance."  The  nearer  we  approach  the  rivers  the  greater  the  fertility, 
and  although  irrigation  does  much  for  many  ot  the  intervening  spaetui, 
still  there  are  large  tracts  of  country  where  nothing  but  the  mimosa,  the 
tamarisk,  and  o&t  gfowtbe  of  dry  and  sandy  soils  flourish.  As  we  ap- 
proach the  asouotaina  we  find  a  richer  conntry,  but  given  up  in  maia 
part  to  shrubs  and  jungle. 

The  chief  products  of  the  cultivated  partaof  the  PunjSh  are  wheat  and 
Other  descriptions  of  grain,  indigo,  cotton,  sugar,  op&tta^  hemp^  asafiosfeidSt 
and  various  sorts  of  oil  seeds.  The  gardens  yield  guavas,  dates,  mang'oes, 
limes,  lemons,  peaches,  apricots,  fiq-s,  pomegranates,  plums,  oranges,  mul- 
berries, grapes,  nlmonds,  melons,  apples,  beans,  cucumbers,  carrots, 
turnips,  and  indeed  will  at  once  produce  the  fruits  and  vegetables  ot 
intertropical  and  of  temperate  climates,  especially  in  diflferent  localities. 
The  runjub  stands  almost  unrivalled  in  this  respect.  In  the  more 
and  negleeted  psrts  we  stall  find  the  date  palm,  wild  palm,  willowy 
acaaiasy  the  sissQ,  an  Indian  tree  valuable  for  its  timber,  tais  oanel  du)(% 
madder,  and  other  shrubs  and  plants. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  Upper  Punjftb  is  said  tO  be  considerable*  I™'^ 
•opper,  lead,  salt,  coal,  nitie^  plumbago,  and  even  gold  and  silvar  ouas^ 
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tie  Mid  to  aboond,  but  tlib  if  a  source  of  revenue  wlueli  may  be  cou- 

ndered  to  be  as  yet  unexplored.  Animal  life  aboimdB  in  a  great  variety 
ef  forms.  Camels  are  tnimeroos;  bui&Ioes  and  sheep  are  found  in  laige 
herds  and  flocks.  The  Sikhs  are  also  extensive  bceeden  of  bones^  in 
wliicli  tliey  take  a  great  pnMe.  The  deer  tribe  are  numerous,  from  the 
goat  to  the  sambre,  and  wild  animals  also  abound  in  places.  Tlio  birds 
of  the  country  are  numerous,  and  of  great  variety.  Besides  the  c  >tiiinon 
fowl,  the  pigeon,  and  similar  tenants  of  the  farm-yard,  there  are.  in  the 
forests,  fields,  and  lakes,  pea-fowl  aiul  jungle-fo\\ !,  pheasants,  partridsfes, 
quails,  duck,  teal,  snipe,  aud  an  iiiiiuile  variety  ot  otlier  birds,  ilie 
nven  swarm  with  fieb  unknown  even  by  name  to  the  European.  The 
ftlkworm  and  the  bea  also  thrive^  and  tna  finntt  of  thair  induitry  oon* 
ititute  valuable  artieles  of  trade  and  borne  consumptioii. 

Tbe  eommeree  of  the  Punjab  bas  alwajt  been  ezteoaive  ot  a«kerwifev 
according  to  tbe  political  coudition  of  the  country  for  the  time  being. 
The  best  possible  results  are,  therefore,  to  be  anticipated  from  British 
rule,  and  these  results  will  be  further  enhanced  by  the  introduction  of  in- 
creased facilities  of  transport.  It  is  one  of  the  now  well-established  facts 
connected  with  the  introduction  of  railways  in  India,  that  so  considerable 
is  the  population,  and  sue!i  tbf>  aptitude  of  the  people  for  travel,  enter- 
prise, and  commerce,  that  sucii  iron-roads  pay  well  from  native  sources 
alone,  and  that  quite  independently  of  the  advantages  they  present  to 
British  commerce,  and  to  British  rule  and  supremacy. 

In  the  time  of  the  Siaghs,  the  distracted  and  insecure  state  of  the 
country,  robboies  on  tbe  highway,  veiaiiotta  exaetions  in  the  shape  of 
duties  and  tolIs»  interruptions  to  manofaotures,  tbe  absorptido  of  capital 
in  military  armaments  and  civil  contests,  and  tbe  withdrawal  of  Jwrge 
monetaiy  resources  from  circulation  and  their  removal  to  places  of  seourity, 
all  combined,  with  difficulties  of  transport,  to  check  and  cramp  industrial 
and  mercantile  operations.  What  may  not  be  expected,  then,  when  all 
these  obstructions  shall  have  been  removed,  and  fteilities  of  transport 
superadded? 

"  Tn  ordinary  and  peacernl  timcN,"  says  Steinbach,  "and  under  a 
wiiolesome  system  of  rule,  no  doulit  a  very  large  trade  mio^ht  be  firmly 
established,  for  we  have  shown  the  products  of  the  country  are  abundant, 
and  in  the  hands  of  people  to  whom  the  results  of  their  industry  are 
secured,  may  be  turned  to  account  in  a  variety  of  ways."  The  manufac- 
tures consist  chiefly  of  silks  and  cottons,  arms,  leather,  and  shawls ;  all 
excepting  the  latter  and  the  arms^  which  are  the  work  of  Kashminan 
hands,  very  superior  to  similar  workmanship  in  other  parts  of  India. 
Next  to  Lahore^  the  chief  manufacturing  towns  are  Umritsir,  Multan, 
Shflj-abady  and  Layah,  or  Loa.  Shawls  are  made  in  considerable 
numbers  at  Umritsir,  but  they  bear  no  comparison  in  quality  with  those 
manufiMstured  at  Kashmir,  aud  which  fetch  a  high  price  in  the  bazaars. 
The  tame  goat,  tbe  wild  goat,  the  wild  sheep,  the  yak,  nnd  even  some  of 
the  hill  dogs,  are  said  to  contribute  to  make  up  the  wool  from  which 
these  celebrated  shawls  are  manufactured.  Nor  is  it  in  arms  and  shawls 
alone  that  the  Kaslmilrians  excel.  Their  lacquered  ware,  their  jewellery, 
leather,  polished  paper,  and  aromatic  oils,  all  claim  attention  tor  their 
peculiar  beauty  and  superior  quality. 

Situated  a:i  the  Puujab  is  at  tiie  uorth-west  extremity  of  India,  betwaan 
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the  mountwn-ranges  of  Central  Asia  and  the  more  fertile  provinees  of 
India  to  the  south  and  south-east,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  transit  of 
goods  from  countries  beyond  the  Indus  to  India,  and  vice  versa,  should 
have  ever  formed  a  larg-er  source  of  mercantile  revenue  than  the  returns 
upon  the  home  manufactures  of  the  countrj.    It  centres  within  itaelf  all 
the  export  and  import  commeroe  of  ffindfistan  with  the  central  and 
western  portion  of  Asia,  with  the  esoeption  of  that  portbn  whi<^  finds  iti 
•way  by  the  Persian  Gulf  to  Bombay.  The  earavans  to  aod  from  Kashgav 
ana  Yarkand;  Khl&ndtlz,  Balkh,  Samarkand,  Bokhara,  and  Kliiva;  Kabtd, 
Ghuzni,  Herat,  Mushed,  Teheran,  and  Astrabad,  have  all  alike  hitherto 
wended  their  slow  caravrm  pace  ihrough  the  Punjab  to  Lahore,  Delhi, 
Agra,  Oudh,  and  Calcutta.    The  floods  imported  from  British  India,  in 
quantities  proportioned  to  the  ever-varying  settled  or  unsettled  state  of 
the  countries  throug-h  which  they  have  to  pass  to  Central  and  Western 
Asia,  are  cotton,  woijHens,  sugar,  spices,  dye-stntTs,  silks,  ivory,  j^lasg, 
hardware,  copper,  and  iron  vessels  and  utensils,  precious  stones,  drugs, 
and  grooeries.    Those  that  come  across  the  Khyber,  or  more  properlj^ 
Kaibar,"  monntains  into  the  Punjab,  are  gold,  ailTer,  horses,  lapis-laiufa, 
eoehinea],  madder,  saffron,  fruits,  wool,  Kussian  cloths  and  hardware, 
lilk,  and  some  coarse  cloths.    The  exports  from  the  Punjab  are  gnun, 
hides,  wool,  silk  and  cotton  fabrics,  ghee,  indigo^  horses,  shawls,  and 
carpets.    The  trade  has  been  hitherto  carried  on  with  the  north-west 
and  south-east  by  means  of  camels,  mnles,  and  donkeys ;  but  from  one 
part  of  the  Punjab  to  another  the  tive  rivers  have  ever  afforded  the 
readiest  means  of  transport,  and  the  boats  of  the  Indus  have  conveyed  the 
larger  portion  of  the  native  produce  to  Scmdh,  Kutuh,  and  Western 
India. 

It  appears,  from  a  census  taken  on  the  night  of  December  31,  1854, 
and  January  1,  J  855,  that  the  Ptojilb  territories  contain  81,625  square 
miles,  28,879  towns  and  Tillages,  and  a  population  of  12,717,821  souls, 

in  a  proportion  of  155  to  the  square  mile,  and  that  they  yield  a  land  re- 
venue  of  1,701,02U^  ezclusiTe  of  excise  and  miscellaneous  receipts^  whidi 
raise  the  total  nmount  to  something  over  two  millions  steriing. 

But,  in  addition  to  actual  British  possessions,  there  are  numerous 
quasi-independent  native  principalities,  subject  to  the  political  superin- 
tendence of  the  chiet  commissioner  of  the  Punjab,  These  are  the  Cis- 
Sutluj  Principalities,  the  Simla  Hill  States,  the  Trans-Sutlnj  Principa- 
lities, Bhawulpur  and  tiie  kingdom  of  Kashmir,  with  the  Jummu  Raj. 
These  various  states  comprise  an  area  of  102,884  square  miles,  with  a 
population  of  6,750,606  souls,  in  the  proportion  of  65  to  the  square  mile, 
and  yield  a  revenue  of  1,405,653Z. 

Of  the  28,879  towns  and  villages  in  the  Punjftb,  there  are  26,210 
villages,  with  an  average  population  of  400;  2124  small  towns,  contain* 
ing  from  1000  to  5000  inhabitants;  76  from  6000  to  10,000  ;  32  from 
10,000  to  50,000  ;  and  three  cities  with  more  than  thnt  number.  The 
most  populous  city  is  Umritsir,  with  its  122,184  inhabitants;  next, 
Lahore,  with  94,143  ;  and  third  in  order,  Peshawur,  with  53,294.  Ludi- 
anah  contains  a  population  of  47,191  souls  ;  Juliundur,  28,422;  Buttiaia, 
26,208;  Multan,  22,493  j  Deiua  Ghazi  Khan,  21,097;  Siyal-Kuti,  or 
Sealkote,  19,249 ;  Wnilr^abad,  16,846 ;  Dahra  IsmaSl  Khan,  15,899 ; 
Bawal  Find],  16,813;  Itnii9.pur,  "town  of  Finu,"  12,032;  and 
Jailum^  6060. 
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What  we  particularly  want  to  point  out  is,  that  the  territories  watered 
by  the  river  of  Rahul  and  its  tributaries  flowing^  into  the  Indus  belongs 
as  much  to  the  Punjab  nnd  to  India  as  Kashmir  or  the  Cis-  and  Trans- 
Sutluj  provinces.  The  French  have  long'  been  aware  that  no  natural 
boundaries  can  exist  without  regard  being  paid  to  hydrographical  basins. 
There  are  almost  always  between  Riiph,  a  line  of  country  which  is  well  tie- 
fined,  and  more  or  leas  defensible.  It  has  been  a  want  of  regard  to  such 
natural  disdne^oiM  that  mders  the  frontiers  of  British  North  America 
and  British  Columbia  indistinct,  open  to  dispute,  and  unsafe. 

The  countries  watered  by  the  tributaries  of  the  Kabul  river  are  very 
little  known,  and  there  may  be  strategical  reasons  why  the  exit  of  the 
Khyber  Pass  may  now  be  looked  upon  as  the  outpost  of  India,  just  aa 
the  Gharra  or  Sutluj  once  was,  and  then  the  Indus  ;  but  there  can  be  no 
question  but  that  the  hydrographicnl  basin  watered  by  these  streams  is 
Indian  to  nl!  intents  and  purposes — as  much  so  as  the  basins  of  the  Indus, 
of  the  Nerbuddah,  or  of  the  Granges.  No  two  maps  agree  as  to  the 
actual  number  or  course  of  these  streams,  as  to  the  extent  and  nature  of 
the  country  which  they  water,  or  as  to  their  natural  boundaries.  One 
map  calls  the  region  watered  by  the  northern  tributaries  Ka65ristan,  or 
t*tbelandof  infidels;'*  another,  Kahistan*  or  mountain  land/'  The 
central  and  main  stream  u  called  Ghor-i-bund,  from  Ghur,"  a  ibrt, 
"  bund,''  a  dam,  the  name  of  a-  fortified  town  on  the  same  river.  The 
valley  of  the  Ghur-i-bund  is  separated  from  that  of  the  river  Sir-Khftb, 
which  waters  KhundOz,  and  is  a  tributary  to  the  Oxus  by  a  prolongation 
of  the  Hindhu  Kush,  called  by  Bnrslem,  Sheikh  Alies — evidently  a  mis- 
nomer, tile  Hist  syllable  alone  havino;-any  meaning.  The  river  of  Kabul 
flows  in  a  nortlicrly  direction  into  the  Ghur-i-bund,  while  the  rivers  of 
Kuhistan  flow  in  a  southerly  direction  from  the  slopes  of  the  Hindhu 
K.ush.  Tiiere  i^  also  a  still  mure  southerly  tributary,  which  has  its 
souress  not  ht  from  Qhusni. 

The  Lower  Kabul  river  waters  the  districts  of  Jullalabad  and  Lalpur, 
and  recmves  two  considerable  tributaries  from  the  north,  the  Kilnah,  or 
Kooner,  from  Kuhistan,  and  the  Lundai,  or  Lundye,  from  Suwat  and 
Paniklira,  bringing  the  two  latter  territories  within  the  same  basin,  as 
they  have  also  mostly  been  within  the  same  political  boundaries.  The 
river  of  Kabul,  after  receiving  these  various  tributaries,  flows  into  the 
Indus  near  Attock,  the  proposed  termiiui-;  of  the  Punjab  Railway. 

Few  of  our  countrymen  have  hitherto  pierced  the  stupendous  barrier 
of  the  Paropamisan  range,  which,  with  the  Himmaleh  and  the  Kara- 
Kur&m,  constitutes  the  natural  boundary  of  India  to  the  north.  The 
works  of  Hanway,  Forster,  Kooreroft  and  Trebeck,  Masson  and  Sir 
Alexander  Bumes,  and  of  some  more  recent  travellers,  contain,  however, 
much  valuable  information  regarding  the  countries  around ;  and  during 
the  temporary  occupation  of  Affghanutan  by  the  British  forces,  when  our 
outposts  were  pushed  to  the  north- west  some  fifty  miles  beyond  Bamiyan, 
Lieutenant  Sturt,  of  the  Bengal  Engineers,  surveyed  some  of  the  passes 
of  the  Hindhu  Kush,  and  he  is  said  to  have  satisfactorily  demonstrated 
that  almost  all  the  defiles  of  that  vast  chain,  or  rather  group  of  mountains, 
may  be  turned,  and  that  it  would  require  a  large  and  active  well- 
disciplined  force  to  defend  the  principal  ones.  Lieutenant  Sturt  was  also 
accompanied  on  an  exploratory  expedition  to  Kullum,  situated  half  way 
betwcMi  Balkh  and  KhtlndQz,  by  Captain     Bnnlem,  who  has  given  aa 
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excellent  account  of  the  very  difficnU  country  winch  the  Russians  would 
have  to  encompass  U  thev  deemed  it  proper  t  )  approach  India  in  that 
direction.  ('*  A  Peep  into  Turkistnn,'*  by  Captuiii  IujIIo  iiursleni.  London. 
1846.)  The  difficulties  presented  by  au  approach  along  the  upper 
tributariee  of  the  Ojcus  would,  however,  be  of  qtote  a  diieiml  chamter 
to  what  would  he  prateated  hy  the  Upper  Indat,  and  can  oolj  oompere 
with  the  Meood  Itae  of  approaeh  by  Herat;  bat  at  RaMia  iaUom  movw 
hy  andden  impukea,  aod  advances  with  a  slow  but  steady  psegrata  of  an- 
nexation, and  as  that  progren  is  along  the  valleys  of  the  Jaxartes  aod  of 
the  Oxus,  it  is  manifestly  upon  the  latter  that  the  Museovite  power  in 
Central  Asia  will  sooner  or  later  be  brought  into  eki%  if  not  ionntdiirte) 
contact  with  British  power  in  India. 

it  would  be  absurtl  in  the  present  day  to  enter  upon  the  question  of 
what  has  been  termed  Russian  cncroaclAment  in  Central  Asia.  The  pro- 
gress oi  annexation  h  patent  as  no  longer  to  admit  of  doubt  or  dispute, 
v^hen  two  powers^  one  otviliaed  and  tha  other  harbariaD,  are  brought  into 
oonjkaot,  the  hitter  must  eltiier  he  oonqiMfied  or  ahioihed,  for  barbariani 
are  slow  in  being  taught  the  leaaont  of  propriety,  and  are  hence  ineon* 
venient)  troublesome,  and  dangarottt  neighboan*  It  is  the  same  with 
ourselvei,  and  Russia  has  just  as  BBneh  right  to  atmex  Khiva,  Khokaodi 
Bokhara,  and  Khuuduz,  as  we  have  to  annex  Scindh,  the  Punjab,  or 
Kabul.  The  only  thing  is  to  take  up  the  best  possible  position  for  future 
eventualities.  ^^  e  do  not  grudge  Russia  the  progress  her  Cossacks  are 
making.  .  As  we  granted,  in  noticing  Viimbery's  recent  Travels  in 
Central  Asia,  it  is  better  for  the  cause  of  a  general  humanity  that 
countries  habitually  given  over  to  tite  most  horrible  practices  that  can 
diagtaoe  mankind  should  be  brought  under  the  rule  of  an  enlightened  and 
civilised  ffovernmeoL  It  it  as  moch  batter  ibr  the  people  themsdvei^  as 
it  is  for  &  rest  of  the  worid,  that  the  Central  Asiatics  should  be  nilsd 
by  the  Russians,  as  it  is  that  the  HindhOs  sbaald  he  profeeet^d  by  and 
prosper  under  British  rule. 

Nay,  we  will  go  further,  and  express  an  opinion  now  pretty  genentlly 
entertained,  that  at  present,  at  all  events,  Russia  has  not  in  view  in  an- 
nexing the  territories  of  Central  Asia  any  objects  beyond  brinsfin^ 
barbarous  tribes  into  subjection,  and  concentrating  the  commerce  of  Asia 
to  Europe  in  Russian  hands.  By  the  possession  of  the  valley  of  the  Amur, 
Russia  has  obtained  a  continuous  ime  of  communication  from  Kazan  to 
the  North  Pacific  Ooeao,  and  holds  out  her  band  to  America  and  Japan. 
Already  American  merchants  have  established  themselves  at  Niccdaebk 
and  up  the  river  at  Blagovoehensk,  and  a  recent  traveller— Count  Russell* 
Kilough — has,  we  have  seen,  anticipated  that  the  fate  of  the  world  will 
one' day  be  decided  in  the  valley  of  that  great  river.  The  electric  tele- 
graph, which  has  already  been  carried  from  New  York  to  California  and 
British  Columbia,  is,  after  being  conveyed  across  Behring's  Straits,  also 
to  be  prolonged  tiii  on<j,[i  Asia  by  the  vnlley  of  the  Amur.  The  opening 
of  tlie  navigation  ot  the  Ussilri  and  the  Sungari  has  carried  the  ^^uscovite3 
into  the  heart  of  Mantchuria,  while  the  post  established  between  Pekin 
and  Kiachta  countenances  the  aspirations  of  an  increased  continental 
trade  and  communication  with  Cbba.  If  the  Ruseiaaa  at  Issi  Kill 
threaten  the  fertile  territory  of  Yarkand,  Kashgar,  and  Khutaa,  or 
Khoten,  it  is  not  simply  with  the  view  to  protecting  the  caravaai  of 
ThianpChaA  and  of  Chmaie  Thibet^  but  also  with  a  view  to  a  fiitna  an- 
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nexation  of  the  valley  of  the  Tarun,  or  Errghen,  on  whose  tributaries  these 
cities  of  Cent lal  Asia  are  located.  But  ornntiii^-  such  an  annexation  to 
take  place,  altliono-h  the  proxuiiity  to  IikIui  woul  l  he  viewed  with  dismay 
some  excltabiy  politicians,  it  is  uot  from  sucii  a  point  that  Russia 
would  ever  dream  of  in?adiog  the  peninsula ;  the  mountains  of  Thibet 
piBMnt  too  fonnidable  an  outade  to  the  moToments  of  an  arm j  large 
enougli  for  luch  a  purpose ;  but  atill  such  a  possession  might  be  used  for 
diravnons  in  support  of  a  more  serious  uiovement  from  the  nortb-west. 

KhokanJ,  and  aU  the  territories  of  what  used  to  be  called  Independent 
Tsrtarjr,"  aod  that  are  watered  by  the  Sihun,  or  Jaxartes,  and  its  tribu- 
tsnMM^  are  now  virtually  }ield  by  Russia,  and  her  advanced  posts  on  the 
Amur  orOxus  render  the  fate  of  Bokhara,  Samarkand,  Balkh,  and  Khun- 
duz,  a  mere  question  of  time.  The  Cossacks,  by  whom  thoso  territories 
will  be  held  by  Russia,  with  the  superadded  native  Tuiisisli,  Turkoman, 
aud  Tartar  races,  warlike  as  they  are,  and  trained  to  travt  1  and  preda- 
tory warfare,  are  not.  it  is  to  he  observed,  more  available  material  for  the 
aubjugation  of  India  than  the  Sikhs  aud  Aflfghans  (the  latter  as  allies,  or, 
whit  would  be  wiser,  as  vassal  populations)  would  be  for  the  defence  of 
the  British  poeseseions. 

The  aetual  aim  of  Russia  is  uoijuestionably,  for  tbe  present,  to  draw 
the  commerce  of  Asia  to  her  own  territories.  It  has  been  projected  with 
this  view  to  open  one  of  the  old  mouths  of  the  Oxus  into  the  Caspian, 
and  then  the  route  from  Kabul  by  the  valley  of  the  same  great  river  to 
Europe,  would  possibly  be  one  of  the  most  tempting  in  Central  Asia. 
Astrakhan  has  never  ceased  to  mourn  the  loss  of  the  overland  trade  from 
India,  which  it  monopolised  to  a  certain  extent  hefore  the  passaq'c  by  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  known  ;  but  although  the  times  are  gone  by 
when  Mr.  David  Urquhart  could  depict  in  his  work  on  the  "Progress  of 
BuBsia"  the  route  via  Poti,  Tiflis,  and  Astrabad,  as  the  one  destined  to 
supersede  that  by  the  Volga,  still,  the  grand  design  that  has  filled  the 
bosom  of  every  successive  Czar  of  making  the  merchandise  of  Asia  pass 
through  hia  dominions,  or  of  extending  those  dominions  till  they  must 
osrforoe  embrace  all  overland  oommunication,  has  never  for  a  moment  been 
BDSt  sight  of,  and  the  possession  of  Georgia  on  the  one  band,  and  of  Khiva 
on  tbe  other,  point  to  eventualities  which  it  is  impossible  to  disregard  in 
ixmnexion  with  any  discussions  as  to  the  future  overland  communication 
with  India.  The  line  from  Peshawur  by  the  Oxus,  which  presents  so 
many  difficulties  at  the  outset,  might,  under  a  (dvilised  government,  un- 
questionably be  made  to  present  many  advantages;  but  these  would  be 
to  a  great  extent  iiuUiHed  by  the  break  in  the  transit  presented  by  tlie 
Caspian  Sea,  whereas  the  line  via  Herat  and  Teheran  to  Constanti- 
nople is  unbroken,  and  the  least  devious  of  any.  The  line  by  Kurachi 
aiid  the  River  Euphrates  would  be  the  safest,  and  of  higher  strategic  im- 
portance to  Great  iiiitaiu  ;  but  a  railway  along  Southern  Biluchistan 
ind  Perua  would  have  little  or  no  native  traffic,  while  a  line  md  Herat 
and  Teheran  would  in  all  probability  return  a  handsome  dividend  from 
native  transit  alone.  Indeed,  it  might  fairly  be  said,  if  too  great  an 
amount  of  capital  were  not  expended  in  the  enterprise,  and  its  manage- 
UMit  was  efficient,  it  would  be  a  most  remunerative  line.  But  we  stand 
in  a  very  peculiar  position  in  India.  While  France  is  carrying  its  inter- 
maritime  ditch  across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  unmolested,  its  government 
put  a  veto  upon  our  utilising  the  valley  of  the  Euj^rateiy  and  at  onee 
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declared,  that  to  carry  out  such  a  project  would  •neeessUate  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  valley  of  the  Nile  by  the  French  as  an  offset ;  or  would  pre- 
cipitate that  tenure  of  Syria  which  will  one  day  ho  forcerl  upon  it  as  a 
security  for  the  payment  of  those  moneys,  the  capital  of  which  it  has 
guaranteed  whilst  we  have  to  pav  the  interest.  On  the  other  hand, 
Russia  is  far  too  wedded  to  the  tlier  i^iied  idea  of  nioDopohsiog  the  over- 
land trade  of  Asia  to  permit  a  railwnv  via  Herat  and  Teheran  to  Con- 
stantinople to  be  cariied  out.  To  those  who  would  wish  to  study  the 
important  bearings  of  the  projected  withdrawal  of  the  tnde  of  India 
dnwn  the  Indna  to  Kvnielil,  aod  thenoe  by  the  Perahm  Golf  to  Europe, 
Mr.  W.  P.  Andrews'!  wloiimhle  works,  **  The  Indus  and  its  Ptonocss,** 
«  The  Sdndh  Bulway,*'  and  the  Euphrates  VaUey  Bonte  to  Indis,** 
will  furnish  all  depirBble  information,  and,  indeed,  almost  exhaust  what 
can  be  said  upon  the  subject.*  But  the  latter  route  must  for  a  loog 
time  remain  partly  a  question  of  navigation,  whilst  the  line  by  Herat 
would  be  overland  from  Calcutta  to  Calais  or  Boulogne — with  the  exeep- 
tion  of  the  triflinrr  break  at  the  Bosphonis.  Botli  line?  otjg-ht,  however,  uo- 
questioaably  to  be  brought  into  operation,  and  the  force  of  circumstances 
so  utterly  baffles  the  sel6shuess  of  states  and  {)(jwers,  and  the  intrigues  of 
short-sighted  diplomatists,  that  they  will  most  undoubtedly  be  one  day 
carried  out. 

In  the  mean  time,  it  is  a  problem  weU  worthy  of  the  roost  earoeit 
coonderation  with  those  who  have  the  wel&re  of  a  general  hnmanitj  at 
heart,  and  who  do  not  believe  that  knotty  questions  are  more  eaaily 
solved  by  war  than  by  peaoeiul  negotiation,  whether  some  undentandtng 
could  not  be  arrived  at  between  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Rusais,  by 
which  not  only  the  opening  of  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  could  be  ob* 
tained,  but  also  that  of  the  most  dlreetand  natural  route  between  Europe 
and  India.   Surely  the  latter  undertaking— if  not  the  ibrmer — could  be 


*  Captain  Tyler,  R.E.,  who  has  l)een  recently  engaged  by  her  Majesty's  govern- 
meut  m  inspecting  the  ports  of  Italy  wiih  reference  to  their  use  for  the  coQTey- 
ance  of  tbe  Eastern  mails,  conclodet  his  report  aptly  enough  with  the  fbOowing 

emphatic  declaration:  *•  As  I  have  intimated  at  the  commencement  of  this  report, 
the  question  to  be  now  solved  is  solely  that  of  communication  throuji^h  Europe  to 
the  E'd&i.  I  would  ask  your  Grace's  permission  to  touch  also  upon  the  still  mure 
important  saving  of  time  and  distance  that  may  he  ohtamed  heieafter,  by  avoid- 
ing the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  when  a  nulway  sliall  be  constnictpd  from  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean  alorifr  the  Knpliratcs  Valley  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  By 
this  route  iuauy  hundred  miles  ul  distance,  and  maoy  days  of  time,  might  bo 
saved  between  London  and  Bomliay,  which  will  heoome  within  the  next  tvo 
ycnrs  (when  the  railways  to  Madras  and  Calcutta  arc  coraplctcd)  the  principal 
port  ot  India.  The  naviiration  by  the  Persian  Gulf  to  Bombay  will  be  far  pr9- 
ferable  to  that  via  Suez  and  the  i\ed  Sea  to  Bombay;  and  even  that  amount  of 
navigation  may  ulttniately  be  avoided  by  the  connexion  together  of  Bagdad  sod 
Bombay  by  railway.  But  in  the  mean  time  the  Euphrates  Valley  scheme  has 
been  for  many  years  almost  in  abeyance.  The  mere  guarantee  of  the  Tnrkiah 
government  has  not  been  found  sufficient  even  to  render  tbe  construction  of  tin 
lliBt  portion  from  the  ooast  to  Aleppo  practicable ;  and  the  financial  state  of  thst 
empire  renders  progress  now  almost  impossible.  But  I  have  so  strcnni:  a  ronvic- 
tion  of  the  important  bearing  that  the  construction  of  such  a  railway  would  hsr^ 
commercially  and  8trategically»  upon  the  British  Empire,  that  I  could  not  but 
take  this  opportunity  of  recommending  the  subject  to  the  serious  consideration 
of  her  Migeety's  frovernmont." — Eastern  Mailt:  Copy  qf  Report  from  Captain  Tyler, 

to  Her  Majesty  s  Postmaster-Gmeral^  of  his  recent  Inspection  of  the  JiaUwe^t 
PmrU  o/Jtaljf^  with  R^erenee  $9  ik»  Um  <tf  the  ItaKm  Route  far  the  Conveyance  o/fk 

EatUmMaik,  (Qrdeied bj tfaeHimieof Commona to  hepi^ 
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made  an  international  one,  be  gtiaranteed  by  all  the  great  powefSi  and 

worked  in  the  interest  of  all  parties,  and  of  a  general  commerce  and 
civilisation.  The  Sublime  Porte  and  the  Shah  would  only  too  q^ladly 
co-operate  in  such  an  undertakii!"^ — thoir  profitable  interests  being  duly 
regarded — and  an  arrangemerjt,  so  pruniising  to  the  future  commerce  and 
industiy  of  the  Old  World  would  also  ensure  the  upholding  of  peace  in 
Central  Asia  for  many  a  year  to  come. 

The  oqW  obstaele  that  really  lies  in  the  way  of  such  an  international 
Bolution  of  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  of  modem  times,  is  the  un- 
settled condition  of  AfTghanistan,  whose  warring  tribes  must  be  brought 
into  subjection  either  by  the  Anglo-Indian  or  the  Muscovite  power.  But 
as  we  have  pointed  out  that  the  valley  of  the  Kabul  river  belongs  to 
India,  and  the  conceded  subjugation  of  Bokhara  and  all  Central  Asia  by 
Kussia  fairly  warrants  such  a  movement  on  the  part  of  the  Anglo-Indian 
Empire  a-s  a  conipeusatu  n,  not  only  justified  by  the  progress  of  Russia, 
biit  most  imperiously  deaianded  by  such,  we  need  not  say  to  which 
power  it  belongs,  for  sake  of  its  very  existence,  to  be  first  at  the  head- 
waters of  the  Indus.  Peshawur  may  be  fortified— it  is  right  and  well 
that  it  should  be  so— as  a  Uu  de  pant  to  Attock  and  farther  India ;  but 
India  cannot  afford  that  Kabul  should  be  occupied  by  Cossacks  without 
striking  a  blow,  and  that  blow  would  be  administered  with  greater  effect 
in  the  country  itself,  with  the  passes  of  the  Hindhu  Kush  in  front,  with 
the  stronghold  of  Peshawur  and  the  Indus  to  withdraw  upon  in  case  of 
reverses,  than,  as  has  been  upheld  by  some  eminent  authorities — as  Sir 
John  Lawrence  (who  has  apparently  himself  now  abandoned  his  original 
ideas  upon  the  subject) — casting  the  fate  of  India  upon  the  defence  of  the 
passage  of  the  Indus. 

What  is  really  this  Dtiranl  Empire  of  which  so  much  has  been- said, 
which  haa  so  long  remained  a  disgrace  to  humanity,  and  an  obstacle  to 
all  progress  in  Central  Asia?  It  is  at  the  best  a  nominal  sovereignty i 
its  population  is  discordant,  its  history  presents  one  continual  ,  struggle 
between  rival  competitors  for  power — a  series,  with  scarcely  an  intermis* 
sioo,  of  anarchy,  blood,  and  confusion.  This  motley  population  comprises 
some  4,300,000  Affghans,  1,000,000  Biluchis,  1,200,000  Tartars  or 
Turkomans,  1,500,000  Persians,  and  6,000,000  Indians  and  miscel- 
laneous tribes.  The  peaceful  Indians  constitute,  therefore,  the  majority, 
but  not  the  warlike  and  dominant  race. 

The  DuranI  dynasty  dates  its  origin  to  Alinied  Shah,  a  chief  of  the 
Sudduzais,  a  clan  of  Abd'alis,  or  followers  of  Ali,  who  at  the  death  of 
Nadir  Shah,  in  1747,  seised  the  government  of  the  country,  whieh  pre- 
riously  paid  tribute  to  Persia,  and  who,  in  consequence  of  a  dream  of  the 
iSunous  saint  at  Chomkuni,  changed  the  name  of  his  tribe  from  Abd'alis 
to  DtLranis,  and  himself  took  the  title  of  Shah  Duri  DurSn. 

The  origin  of  the  new  empire  ms  at  Kandahar,  and  as  Napoleon  the 
First  said  of  Poland,  althougn  comprising  the  valley  of  the  Vistula,  that 
it  never  was  a  geographical  expression,  so  the  same  may  be  said  of  tlie 
empire  of  the  Duranis,  although  it  comprised  at  the  outset  the  valley  of 
the  Helmund.  Ahmed  Shah  felt  this,  and  he  directed  his  whole  energies 
to  giving  that  expression  to  iu:^  rule  which  did  not  really  belong  to 
it  He  annexed  Kabul,  combated  the  .  Sikhs  and  Mabrattaa  wi^ 
suoeessy  and  ultimately  extended  his  sway  from  Meshed  to  Delhi,  But 
an  ampin  thus  established  by  oooquest  only,  had  ail  the  vioes  inherent 
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in  an  unnatural  congeries  of  people  and  states,  and  Ahmed  Shah  was 
engaged  his  whole  lifetime  in  quelling  rebellions  in  Tarious  parts  of  his 
dominions,  whieh  were  indeed  no  sooner  suppressed  in  one  quarter  than 
they  broke  out  in  another. 

Ahmed  was  succeeded  hy  his  son,  Timur,  or  Taimur  Shah,  anc!  his 
reign  was,  like  his  father's,  disturbed  by  incessant  insurrections  in  Balkh, 
Khorassan,  Saistan,  and  Kashmir.  In  1789  he  marched  from  Kabul  with 
an  army  of  a  hundred  thousand  men  by  the  way  of  the  Hindhfi  Kfi^li 
and  Kfillum  (before  iiotlced')  af>-fijn5t  'K'^vj;  of  Bokhara,  so  that  the 
approach  to  Kabul  by  the  Oxns  is  l)y  no  means  new  to  history  ;  it  dates, 
in  fact,  back  to  the  times  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  his  successors. 
Timur  Shah  died  at  Kiibul  in  1793,  and  upon  his  death  a  struirsrle 
ensued  between  his  numerous  sons  for  a  monarchy,  wliich  only  daies 
hack  from  the  reign  of  George  II.  in  this  country.*  The  throne  of  the 
Duranis  fell  to  the  lot  of  Shah  Zeman,  but  after  a  reign  of  seven  years 
he  was,  in  1800,  deposed  and  blinded  by  his  half-brother.  Shah  MahmQd, 
who  ohtained  the  sovereignty  by  the  help  of  Fottah  Ali  Khan,  chief  of 
the  6aurikz«8 — the  same  clan  of  which  Dhost  Muhammad  was  chief. 

On  the  10th  of  September,  Shall  Srijali  ul  MQlk,  fall  brother  of  the 
deposed  monarch  Zeman,  marched  from  Peshawur  upon  Kabul,  but  he 
was  encountered  by  Futtah  AH  Khan  and  defeated,  and  was  obliged  to 
seek  refuge  in  the  Khyber  hills.  After  various  other  unsuccessful  attempts 
to  regain  the  throne,  Sfijah  at  length  defeated  Futtah  Ali  Khan,  and  de- 
posini^  Mahmud,  he  had  him  confined  ;  but  it  is  recorded,  to  his  honour, 
that  he  did  not  retaliate  by  repeating-  in  his  instance  the  cruelty  which 
he  had  shown  to  his  brother,  Shah  Zeman.  Shah  Sujah  next  sent  an 
expedition  against  Futtah  Ali  Khan  and  i'rince  Kaniran,  son  of  Shah 
Mahmud,  who  retained  possession  of  Kandahar.  It  was  successful,  and 
Futtah  Khan  tendered  his  submisrion  and  withdrew  to  his  own  castle  st 
Girishk.  His  restless  spirit,  however,  speedily  impelled  him  again  into 
intrigue ;  and  in  1804  he  incited  Prince  Kaisar,  son  of  Shah  Zeman,  who 
had  been  entrusted  by  his  uncle,  Shah  Sujah,  with  the  governraeot  of 
Kandahar,  under  the  <^uidance  of  Ahmed  Shah,  to  imprison  the  latter, 
and  declare  himself  king.  Ahmed  Shah  was  accordingly  seized,  bat 
when  the  "  Caesar"  of  Atfghanistan  and  Futtah  Khan  marched  against 
Kabul,  he  was  released  and  reinstated  in  the  command  of  the  city.  His 
son  joined  Shah  Sfijah  :  Prnice  Kaisar  and  Futtah  Khan  were  defeated, 
and  Ahmed  Shah  immediately  delivered  np  Kandahar  to  Prince  Kaniran. 
Prince  Kaisar  upon  this  made  his  submission,  and  was  forgiven  by 
Sujah. 

His  plans  with  regard  to  Prince  Kaisar  being  thus  fi  u&tiated,  Futtah 
Kh&n  repaired  to  Herat,  and  persuaded  Haji  Firus,  another  brother  of 
Shah  Sujah,  to  assert  his  right  to  the  throne  of  KabfiL  Firfis  accoid- 
ingly  took  up  arms,  and  Shah  Sujah  seAt  aforee  against  him  commanded 
by  Prince  Kaisar,  whereupon  Firlls  came  to  terms,  and  Futtah  AH  Khao 
had  no  other  alternative  but  to  retire  once  more  to  his  castle  of  Girishk. 
Prince  Kaisar,  anxious  to  wipe  off  the  memory  of  bis  rebellion,  amongst 

*  Mr.  Edwards,  late  judge  of  bis  Ms^esty's  Iligh  Court  of  Agra,  describes  him- 
eelf  as  hayinir  niet  a  very  aged  man  in  Rohilknnd  who  remembered  the  sack  of 

Delhi  l)y  Nadir.  Thus  the  origin  of  the  Durani  dynasty  maybe  said  to  be  alraort 
within  the  memory  of  maD.-~(**  Bemiuiscences  o(  aBengal  CiTilian."  3y  WilUam 
Edwards,  Esq.) 
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other  services  rendered  to  Shaii  Sujali  contrived  to  seize  Futtah  Kliau, 
and  was  ahout  to  gratify  the  revenge  of  his  father,  Shah  Zemao,  by 
putting  him  to  death,  when  Futtah  Kliaii  so  wrought  upon  the  vounj^ 
prince  by  his  perfidious  couuseis,  that  lie  uut  only  spared  his  lite,  but 
entered  with  hiin  into  a  fresh  plot  against  his  uncle's  throne.  Futtah 
Khan,  having  thus  won  over  Prince  Kaisar,  advanced  to  Eandahar^ 
where  he  found  the  prince,  under  the  inflnenee  of  Kojah  Muhammad 
Khan,  a  powerful  chief,  who  had  dissuaded  him  from  rebellion.  Futtah 
Khan,  incensed  at  this  counter  influence,  renounced  all  conneadon  with 
Prinoe  Kaisar,  and  engaged  to  deliver  Kandahar  to  Kamran,  who  ad- 
vanced upon  the  city.  Kaisar  t!ien  requested  an  interview  with  Futtah 
Khan.  Tliey  met  by  torchlight,  and  the  interview  began  with  mutual 
recriminations,  but  it  tei  tnmated  in  a  manner  which  would  scarcely  seem 
credible  among  civilised  nations.  Pnnce  Kaisar  reminded  Futtah  that 
he  owed  him  his  life,  and  rutiah  i^iian,  in  his  turn,  recapitulated  his 
favours  to  Kaisar,  and  complained  of  Us  perfidy.  Kaisar,  upon  this, 
swore  to  follow  him  implicitly;  whereupon  Futtah  Khan  relented,  and 
the  following  morning  they  marched  out  together  to  oppose  Kamran,  who 
was  defeated,  and  his  followers  utterly  routed. 

Shah  Sujah,  in  the  mean  time,  had  strengthened  his  throne  by  the 
conquest  of  Kashmir,  and  Kojah  Muhammad,  retaining  his  influence, 
contrived  oncp  more  to  dissolve  the  connexion  between  Prince  Kaisar 
and  Futtah  Kban,  the  latter  once  more  retiring  to  his  stronghold  at 
Girishk.  Here,  however,  he  renewed  relations  with  Kamran,  whom, 
notwithstanding  his  former  perfidy,  he  contrived  to  propitiate  so  far  that 
they  advanced  together  against  Kaisar,  and  drove  him  from  Kandahar 
into  Blluchlstan.  Shah  Sujah,  hearing  of  these  events,  sent  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  two  reprolmt^,  and,  aflter  some  reverses,  they  were  de- 
feated, Kamran  taking  refuge  in  the  mountains,  hut  Futtah  Khan,  ever 
fruitful  in  resources,  made  his  peace  with  Shah  Sujah. 

In  1808,  MahmGd  Shah,  taking  advantage  of  some  political  commo- 
tions,  made  his  escape  from  prison,  and  the  same  year  the  vizier  of  Shah 
Sujah  raised  a  rebellion,  and  was  joined  by  Prince  Kai?ar,  whom  he  pro- 
claimed King  of  Kabul.  Their  forces  were  met  by  8hah  Sujah,  and 
entirely  defeated,  and  the  Shah  entered  Peshawur  in  triumph,  with  the 
head  of  the  vizier  borne  aloft  on  a  spear  behind  him. 

Hitherto  Shah  Sujah  had  successfully  quelled  the  various  attempts  on 
his  throne;  bat,  alas  I  reverses  were  at  band.  In  1809  the  liberated 
SIbihmiid  Shah  formed  a  junction  with  the  arch-conapirator  Futtah  Khan, 
and  asserted  his  sovereignty.  On  the  3rd  of  April,  the  same  year,  they 
jointly  defeated  Akram  Khan,  who  had  been  sent  against  them  by  Shah 
Sujah,  and  took  Kabul.  Sfijah  got  together  an  army,  but  was  defeated, 
and.  escaping  from  the  country,  he  threw  himself  on  the  protection  of 
Runjit  Singh,  Maharajah  of  the  Punjab,  and  with  his  aid  he  made  several 
attempts  to  recover  his  dominions,  but  without  success.  After  a  time, 
Runjit  Sinsrh  not  only  became  weary  of  his  unfortunate  guest,  but  impri- 
soned him,  and  cruelly  treated  him,  in  order  to  extort  from  him  the  cele- 
brated Kuh*i-nfir,  or  '*  Mountain  of  Light,*'  which,  on  the  fall  of  the 
lions  of  the  Funj&b,  was  ultimately  removed  to  this  country.  Shah 
Sujah,  after  a  time,  effected  his  escape  to  the  British  dominions,  and  was 
pensioned  at  Loodiana. 
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After  Shah  SQjah's  flight,  Futtah  Khan  ruled  under  the  name  and 
authority  of  M'ahmfid  Shah.  He  took  Herat  by  treachery  from  H^i 
Firuz,  and  repelled  an  attack  made  on  thfit  citv  by  the  Persians.  But  in 
1818,  after  an  administration  of  eig-ht  years,  Mahmud  Shah  seized  upoa 
and  hlinded,  with  circumstances  of  peculiar  ferocity,  the  old  couspirator, 
to  whom  Le  was  at  least  indebted  for  liaving  been  twice  put  upon  the 
throne.  The  family  of  Futtaii  Xlian,  backed  by  the  Baurikzais,  having 
risen  in  rebellion  to  avenge  their  chief,  the  old  man  was  literally  cut  to 
pieces. 

The  death  of  Futtah  Khan  was  the  signal  lor  the  ^membermeDt  of 
tile  DftrSnl  Etnpite.  Dhost  Mohammad,  brother  of  Futtah  Khaa,  became 
King^  of  KabfU,  whilst  Kamrao  seized  Herat.  Kandahar,  after  pasnag 
(hroiigh  YarioQS  hands,  became  subject  to  the  Sirdars.  .The  Amin  of 
Seiodh  became  independent ;  Runjit  Singh  took  advantage  of  the  general 
confusion  to  seize  upon  Feshawur,  and  tlie  Persians,  urged  on  by  Russia, 
advanced  against  Herat.  Dhost  Mnhammad,  under  these  accumulated 
difficulties,  dpclared  himself  willing  to  embrace'  a  British  alliance  if  the 
English  would  protect  him  from  the  encroachments  of  Runjit  Sitig-h, 
Otherwise  he  must  throw  himself  on  the  protection  of  Persia.  Ibis  was 
enough  for  the  Anglo- Indian  government,  which  at  once  decided  upoo 
reinstating  Shah  Sujah,  who  had  been  twenty-eight  years  a  fugitive,  in 
eider,  as  it  was  imagtoed,  toseeure  our  influence  throughout  Central  Asia. 

The  campaign  of  1888  and  1839  is  now  a  matter  of  past  history. 

DisasteiB  unparalleled  in  th«r  extenti*'  to  use  the  words  of  Lord  ESmr 
horough,  **  unless  by  the  errors  in  which  they  originated,  and  by  ^ 
treachery  hy  which  they  were  completed,"  were,  in  the  short  campaign  of 
1841|  avenged  upon  every  scene  of  past  misfortune ;  but  the  Affghaas 
irere  left  to  themselves  to  create  a  government  amidst  the  anarchy  whicli 
h  the  consequence  of  their  crimes  !'*  The  result  has  been  that,  as  of  yore, 
the  sole  government  has  ever  since  consisted  in  every  prince  being  throwu 
on  his  own  resources,  to  hold  his  own  as  he  best  could,  either  bv  force  or 
fraud.  Kabul,  Kaudahar,  and  Herat,  instead  of  being  the  chief  towns  of 
one  strong  and  united  government,  have  continued  to  be  like  the  great 
pashaliks  of  Turkey  in  olden,  and,  indeed,  in  not  very  remote  times,  the 
centres  of  incessant  turmoil,  confusion,  and  rebellion. 

Many  events  have  elapsed  since  the  eatastrophe  of  Kabul,  and  sinos 
the  aven^ng  army  marched  into  Affghanistan  and  then  mardied  oat 
again,  to  alter  our  relations  with  that  country,  and  bring  us  into  dossr 
connexion  with  its  turbulent  rulers.  On  the  14t!i  of  Deoemb^,  1845, 
the  Sikhs  crossed  the  Sutluj  river  and  attacked  the  British  port  at  FirOs* 
pQr.  This  invasion  was  followed  by  the  battles  of  Mudki  and  Firui- 
shahir,  "  the  city  of  Firuz,"  followed  up,  after  the  Sikhs  had  been  driven 
bnck  across  the  river,  by  those  of  Aliwal  and  ISobraon,  and  the  fall  of 
Laliorc.  Ill  1 846,  the  fnithlessness  and  treachery  of  Lai  la  Mu  bray  led 
to  the  reducti  iu  of  Multau  by  Whish  and  Edwardes.  In  1849,  the  re- 
bellion of  Shere  Singh  led  to  the  battles  of  Chillianwallah  and  Gujerat, 
and  the  fortnal  aiuiexation  of  the  Punjab  to  the  British  Empire.  The 
rebellious  Anilrs  of  Scindh  had  been  previously  defeated  by  Sir  Chartcs 
Napier  in  1843,  and  Scindh  likewise  annexed  to  the  British  Empira. 
Already  in  1866  a  railway  is  in  existence  from  Kuracbl  to  Hydrabsd; 
a  flotilla  navigates  the  Indus  from  the  capital  of  Scindh  to  Multan; 
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surreys  of  another  nulway  from  Multan  to  Lahore  and  Umritsir  have 
been  completed;  lines  are  projected  along  the  whole  length  of  the  left 
bank  of  the  Indus  from  Miiltan  to  Hydrabad ;  another  by  Sbikarpur  to 
the  Bolan  Pass,  on  the  high  road  to  Kandahar;  and  lastly,  another  has 
received  the  sanction  and  support  of  government  from  Laliore  to  Attock. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  realiMe  the  chancres  thus  brought  about  and  in 
prospect  for  the  future  in  tlie  short  space  of  sixteen  years.  In  1855, 
liaidah,  or  Hyder  Khau,  son  of  Dost  Muhammad,  came  to  Peshawnr  to 
conclude  a  treaty  with  the  British,  but  now,  out  of  regard  to  possible 
ereatualities,  that  outpost  is  to  be  fortified.  It  will  constitute,  ai  be> 
fore  said,  an  admiiable  tiie  de  pont  to  the  Indus  at  Attock  ;  but  it  is 
at  the  eacity  not  at  the  entrance  of  the  Khyber  Pass.  If  a  bridge  or  a 
pass  has  to  be  defeodedy  the  defence  is  not  left  till  the  passage  of  the 
bridge  or  pass  has  been. effected.  Should  ever  Russia  push  her  Cossacks 
seross  the  Hindhti  Kuslv  ox  Paropamisan  chain,  or  spread  sedition  among 
our  treacherous  allies  on  the  Kabul  river,  KabQl  must  of  necessity  be 
occupied  by  the  British  forces.  Vdmb^ry  says  upon  this  subject :  "  The 
question  whether  Russia  will  content  lierseU"  even  witli  Bokhara,  or  will 
allow  the  Oxus  to  become  the  final  boundary  of  her  influence  and  of  her 
de.^igiifi,  is  ditiicuh  to  answer.  Without  plunging  into  any  deep  conside- 
ratioKs  of  [K)Hcy,  I  may  remark  that  it  seems  very  probable  that  the  court 
of  St.  Petersburg,  in  return  for  her  persevering  policy  of  sacrifices  pur- 
med  across  deserts  for  years  and  years  at  great  expense  and  labour,  will 
leek  some  richer  compensation  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  oases  of 
Torkistan.  I  should  like,  indeed,  to  see  the  polidcian  who  would  venture 
to  affirm  that  Russia,  once  in  possession  of  Turkistan,  would  be  able  to 
irithstand  the  temptation  of  advancing,  either  personally  or  by  her  repre* 
ISDtatives,  into  Afghanistan  and  Northern  India,  where  political  intrigues 
are  said  to  find  always  a  fruitful  soil.  At  the  time  when  the  Eussian 
columns,  under  the  orders  of  PerofTsky,  threw  their  ominous  shadow  from 
the  west  shore  of  the  Aral  Sea  as  far  as  Kabul — at  the  time  when  the 
spectre  of  Vitkovitsh  appeared  in  that  city  and  in  Kandahar,  the  possi- 
bility of  such  complications  as  those  alluded  to  was  foreseen,  and  cannot 
that  which  has  once  occurred,  when  the  necessity  arises,  occur  a  second 
time?"  Russia  may,  as  before  remarked,  have  at  present  none  but  com- 
meccisl  objects  in  view  in  annexing  the  countries  watered  by  the  Jaxartes 
snd  the  Oxos,  but  it  is  manifest  that  any  one  of  the  numerous  complica- 
tions which  the  condition  of  the  Turkish  Empire  is  perpetually  giving 
nse  to  among  European  powers  is  capable  of  lighting  up  a  war  like  that 
of  the  Crimea,  which  Russia,  in  possession  of  Bokhara,  might  turn  to  her 
sdvanti^e  by  fomenting  trouble  in  our  Indian  Empire.  The  occupation 
of  Balkh  and  Khunduz  by  the  Cossacks  should,  then,  be  the  signal  with 
the  British  Empire  for  the  occupation  of  KabOl  by  the  Anglo-Indian 
forces.  In  so  doing,  we  should  be  acting  solely  in  '^elf-defence,  and  it 
cannot  be  said  that  we  should  be  distnrbiug  or  disorganisiiiL;  a  peaceable, 
settled,  or  well-governed  pe  Me  inwhile,  we  do  most  sincerely  hope 

that  misunderstandings  an  1  wars  may  be  averted  by  some  mutual  ar- 
rangement sucli  as  that  ui  a  great  central  and  international  line  of  rail- 
way, by  which  Russia  would  peacefully  obtain  such  wlvantages  from  the 
overland  commerce  of  India  and  China  as  she  has  so  long  coveted,  or,  at 
^  events,  as  she  has  reasonable  right  to  expeet 
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BT  JAHST  E0BXBT80N. 
IV. 

Jt  was  in  the  year  1830  that  Mn.  Moidaunti  an  English  lady,  found 
hanelf  domidlled  tot  a  short  time  in  the  pretty  cottage  om^e  belonging  to 
Mr.  Maeintoth,  near  Dunkeld.  She  was  making  a  tour  through  sEot- 
land,  and  having  met  with  the  hospitable  family  in  Edinbuigh,  had  ao- 
eepted  their  kind  invitation  to  pay  them  a  visit  in  the  country,  that  she 
might  see  at  her  leisure  the  romantic  residence  of  the  Dukes  of  Athol. 
Mrs.  Mordaunt  was  a  woman  of  delicate  health,  and  of  a  quiet  and  re- 
flective tone  of  mind,  coucealing  great  refinement  of  taste,  warmth  of 
heart,  and  singularly  acute  perceptions,  under  the  cold  and  reserved  ex- 
terior 80  characteristic  of  the  best  educated  and  most  polished  class  of 
English  society.  Although  feeling  sincerely  grateful  for  the  frank  kind- 
ness  of  her  ocnrdial  and  friendly  entertainers,  yet  she  had  no  sympathy 
with  the  eommon-place  subjects  of  conversatioii  and  inveterate  prejudices 
inrhich  prevailed  with  them,  in  common  with  those  of  thdr  country  people 
who  have  never  left  the  bounds  of  their  mountain-girt  land,  nor  mixed 
with  the  inhabitants  of  other  nations. 

The  evening  after  her  arrival  she  walked  out  alone,  glad  to  escape  from 
the  uninteresting  gossip  going  on  in  the  drawing-room,  in  consequence 
of  a  visit  from  tlie  Dunkeld  doctor.    Enchanted  with  the  beautiful  regioa 
where  for  a  few  weeks  she  proposed  to  abide,  she  strolled  on  in  communion 
with  her  own  tlioughts,  at  the  moment  much  saddened  by  the  recent 
death  of  a  beloved  husband,  with  whom  she  had  ever  participated  her  joys 
and  sonowB,  her  sentiments  and  ideas  of  every  kio^    Truly  it  was  a 
landscape  to  inspveapoetesd»  but  not  being  one,  she  contented  herself  by 
sauntering  slowly  along,  and  gazing  with  absorbing  admiration  on  a 
scene  of  romantic  beauty  scarcely  to  be  surpassed  by  any  spot  on  earth, 
so  matchless  was  the  cot^tbination  of  mountain,  valley,  streams,  and  ruins, 
diversified  by  majestic  forests  waving  on  all  sides.    Bending  her  steps 
towards  the  river  where  it  neared  the  firse  bridge,  she  found  fif-rself  beside 
a  knoll  where  the  broom,  laden  with  the  yellow  treasures  ot  tlie  summer, 
displayed  its  luxuriant  branches  to  the  beams  of  the  setting  sun.  Those 
gleaming  boughs  were  gently  agitated  by  the  scarce-felt  westerly  breeze, 
.to  which  the  birch,  moistened  by  the  soft  showers  which  had  fallen  during 
the  day,  blending  with  the  fragrance  of  the  wild  thyme  and  other  aromatic 
herbs,  lent  a  light  and  delicious  perfume.   Nothing  was  wanting  to 
complete  the  charm  of  this  enchanting  scene  but  music,  and  that  sud- 
denly burst  on  the  ear  in  vocal  strains  from  some  concealed  musician.  It 
was  not  the  deep  pathos  of  a  manly  voice  that  came  wafted  by  the  wind 
towards  the  entranced  listener,  nor  yet  the  matured  tones  of  a  female 
soprano  or  contralto  singer,  but  the  clear  and  bird-like  warble  of  an  iu- 
fant  organ,  so  pure,  true,  and  varied,  that  it  might  have  proceeded  from 
the  southern  nightingale,  had  it  not  been  for  the  words  witli  which  it  was 
SO  distinctly  accompanied.    ]So  sorrowful  wa^i  the  lutouation,  however, 
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that  it  held  Mrs.  Mordaunt  for  some  minutes  motionless  with  surprise, 
ahnost  doubting  her  senses  as  to  the  possibility  that  childish  experipnce 
COuUI  afford  a  well  of  woe  from  which  to  draw  a  melody  so  t  xj  res- 
sive  of  despondency.  The  air,  "  What  ails  this  heart  o'  mine?  '  was 
fitmiliar  to  her  ear,  from  her  having  heard  Wilson,  the  celebrated  Scotch 
Tocalist,  sing  it  on  sevml  oeoarionit  but  never  before  bad  sbe  compre- 
hended 80  entirely  its  intrinrie  beauty.  Thoee  were  no  vulgar  tones ;  no^ 
wliatever  child  sano^,  it  was  the  emanation  of  some  spirit  refined  by  sen- 
sibility of  heart  and  elevation  of  thought,  some  genius  in  the  wilds  ;  and 
in  breathless  amazement  she  noiselessly  turned  round  the  little  knoll,  until 
full  in  view  of  the  hitherto  concealed  songstress. 

Under  a  small  laburnum>tree,  busily  engaged  in  stripping  the  rich 
blossoms  from  its  pensile  branches,  sat  a  child  about  six  years  old,  quite 
unconscious  of  (jIj  ei  vation  ;  she  was  shabbily  dressed,  was  pale  and  thin, 
so  very  thin  tiiut  the  astonished  listener  could  nut  help  wondering  how 
such  sounds  could  come  from  a  form  so  tiny.  The  outline  of  the  face  was 
bady  for  the  nose  was  insignificant,  the  mouth  large,  and  the  dieek  very 
meagre,  while  the  hair — ^peculiarly  light  and  devoid  of  colour — ^bung  in 
neglected  masses  on  her  brown  neck  ;  but  the  eyes,  which  were  looking 
down  intently  on  her  flowery  store,  were  shaded  with  long  eyelashes  of  a 
darker  hue,  slightly  curled  up  at  the  points,  the  forehead  full  and  finely 
formed,  and  the  rather  low  eyebrow  beautifully  marked. 

"  How  sweetly  you  sing,  my  little  girl,"  said  Mrs.  Mordainit,  softly. 

The  cliild  sprang  on  her  feet  like  a  startled  fawn,  and,  with  quite  the 
lightness  and  elasticity  of  one,  darted  away  among  the  bushes,  but  not 
before  her  observer  hud  uuted  a  pair  of  iaigc  hazel  eyes,  which,  though 
not  very  dark,  were  remarkable  for  their  singular  brightness  and  beaming 
aeneibility  of  expression.  The  wild  creature  stopped  and  turned  when  at 
a  little  distance,  gasing  back  upon  Mrs.  Mordaunt  with  a  bewildered  look 
from  behind  a  broom-bush,  but  upon  that  lady  advancing  and  again  ad- 
dressing her,  she  fled  swiftly  do  ^n  the  margin  of  the  river,  and  was  soon 
out  of  sight.  When  Mrs.  Mordaunt  returned  to  the  cottage,  she  men- 
tioned t])e  little  girl  she  had  seen,  and  how  much  she  had  been  struck  with 
her  singuig. 

"  Oh !  it  must  have  been  our  Christie,"  exclaimed  Miss  Barbara 
Macintosh,  "  for  she  does  nothing  but  squall  from  morning  till  night,  and 
we  have  been  obliged  to  forbid  her  singing  in  the  house,  for  we  are  all 
quite  tired  of  it.  It  is  only  a  fortnight  ago  that  she  wakened  Lissy  and 
me  by  singing  in  her  sleep  the  *Blue  Bells  of  Scotland,'  that  she  had 
heard  played  by  a  lady  who  was  here  lately  on  a  visit.  It  is  really  quite 
wearisome.  I  don't  know  how  many  tunes  she  picked  up  at  that  time 
— words  and  music  together ;  and  as  she  is  seldom  permitted  to  come  into 
the  drawing-room — she  makes  such  a  figure  of  herself — she  was  for  ever 
sitting-  listening  at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  with  her  great  wooden  doll  in  her 
arms,  and  when  Miss  Taylor  went  out  to  walk  she  used  to  stare  at  her  as 
if  she  were  a  miracle.'* 

I  t}iinl<  the  la^sbie's  a  little  daft,"  observed  Mr.  Macintosh,  looking 
up  from  his  newspaper. 

Daft  !*'  rejoined  his  better-half.  Theie's  little  doubt  of  it  I  think 
her  feeding  the  bees  showed  she  was  a  wee  bit  silly  very  early  in  the  day, 
poor  bairn!" 
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Feeding  ihe  bees !  How  was  that?^  inquired  Mn.  Mordatmt,  imnh 
ioterested  in  the  strange  misinteriiretation  of  what  appeared  to  her  to  be 
the  emanation  of  singular  talent. 

Oh  I"  replied  Mrs.  Macintosh,  with  rather  a  saddened  ezpressioo  of 
face,  "  it  happened  soon  after  she  came  here,  when  Ae  was  little  more 
than  three  years  old.  We  observed  her  one  day  verj^  busy  toddling 
about  the  j^arden,  gathering-  nl!  the  finest  flowprs  she  could  find,  \vh\oh  I 
always  let  her  do  to  keen  her  irom  whimpering  about  her  mother,  poor 
thing !  nnd  all  fit  once  we  heard  loud  screaming-,  and  beheld  her  scamper- 
ing towards  the  iraiden  door  w  itli  a  swarm  of  bees  after  her.  She  was 
so  dreadfully  stutig,  that  for  some  time  she  could  not  speak  from  the 
agony  she  was  in,  and  when  at  last  she  was  able  to  answer  our  questions, 
we  ascertained  that,  having  taken  a  g^at  friendship  for  the  bees  beeaoN 
they  let  her  sit  dose  beside  the  hive  watching  them  witlioat  molesting 
her,  she  thought  she  would  recompense  them  for  being  so  kind,  so  shs 
went  and  gathered  a  bunch  of  all  the  flowers  she  had  observed  they  wen 
fondest  of,  that  they  might  not  have  the  trouble  of  flying  about  to  extract 
their  honey  ;  but  as  they  did  not  appear  to  comprehend  her  benevolent 
intentions,  she  pushed  her  nosegay  close  to  the  mouth  of  her  favourite 
hive,  which  rash  action  so  incensed  the  bees,  that,  forrrettnirr  all  their 
former  friendship  and  forbearance,  thev  rushed  out  and  flew  at  her,  in- 
flicting the  panishnient  they  thouf^ht  her  temerity  deserved.  She  xsss 
much  hurt,  poor  little  thing  !  and  c  on  tinned  for  some  time  in  a  dangerous 
state ;  so  much  so,  that  the  doctor  feared  she  had  lost  her  sight,  as  it  was 
fully  a  week  before  she  could  open  her  eyes.** 

She  is  an  odd,  eccentric  child,*  observed  the  second  daughter,  Mis 
JAsxy^  who  was  rather  inclined  to  sentiment  and  refleetion.  **  I  some- 
times really  don't  know  what  to  think  of  her,  for  she  seems  to>care  fn 
nothing  but  flowers  and  animals ;  she  actually  passes  her  life  with  the 
old  pony  Donald  and  a  hen  without  a  leg,  which  she  has  tended  and 
nursed  ever  since  it  was  a  chicken,  when  it  met  with  the  accident  that 
lamed  it.  She  likewise  appears  to  be  the  lady-love  of  Oscar,  the  shep* 
herd's  dog/*  pursued  Miss  Lizzy,  with  beautiful  originality,  *'  for  I 
observe  when  lie  returns  in  the  evenlnj^  she  regularly  goes  out  to  receive 
him  with  a  pltce  of  bread-and-butter  in  her  hand,  when  they  have  a  very 
affcetioimte  interview  ;  indeed,  he  is  always  in  attendance  on  her  when 
he  is  off  duty,  shovvincf  as  much  watchfulness  and  devotion  as  the  dignity 
of  his  important  positiou  in  the  farming  establishment  will  admit  of.*' 
**  Is  she  your  relation  V  inquired  Mrs.  Mordannt 

Yes,  our  cousin,"  answered  Liszv,  in  a  low  voice.  Then,  as  her 
mother  left  the  room,  she  frankly  addedi  "  She  is  mamma's  nieoe  liy  ft 
sister ;  hut  her  birth  caused  no  pleasure,  fer  she  is  ihe  ehihl  of  a  maoisgs 
which  g^ve  our  femily  great  annoyance." 

How  so?**  questioned  her  au^tor,  who  felt  great  interest  on  dis 
subject. 

"  Her  mother  and  my  aunt,  Mrs.  Douglas,"  answered  Lizzy,  "was 
married  when  very  young  to  a  rich  man  from  the  East  Indies,  and  wa« 
early  left  a  widow  with  a  large  jointure  and  an  only  son,  in  whom  she 
was  bound  up.  Ho  was  caught  by  a  speculating  Englishwoman  just  as 
he  came  of  age,  wlio,  being-  hicrhlv  connected  and  a  very  fine  lady,  cut 
her  husband's  relutious  almost  without  exception.    -i^Iy  aunt,  who  was  i 
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very  gentle  and  rather  wiak  wonuD,  wai  much  hurt,  as  she  had  quite 

sacrificed  herself  for  her  son  ;  so,  for  chanq-e  of  scene,  she  went  abroad, 
and  there  unfortunately  met  witli  a  young  Italian  adventurer,  who  per- 
suaded her  to  marry  him.  It  was  a  very  foohsh  bu8ine«?s  indeed,  for, 
before  many  months  had  elapsed,  he  went  oflf  one  fine  day  u  itii  every- 
thiug  of  which  he  could  possess  himself,  leaving  her  about  to  be  confined 
without  auy  one  of  her  xektions  at  band  to  attend  either  on  her  or  the 
child ;  se  abe  beeame  very  ill  and  low-spirited,  and  wrote  to  mamma, 
saying  that  she  felt  she  was  dying,  and  that  the  wished  to  come  home  to 
be  near  her,  in  order  to  leave  *  Christine,'  as  she  always  called  bar,  under 
bar  care  until  her  soq  returned  from  Italy  to  take  some  charge  of  big 
lister.  But  I  fear  there  is  little  chance  of  that,  for  not  only  has  he  quite 
neglected  lier  hitherto,  but  he  has  likewise  possessed  himself  of  a  large 
sum  of  money,  for  which  my  aunt  had  insured  her  life  to  secure  a  pro- 
vision for  this  uulucky  child.  Unfortunately,  the  birth  had  never  been 
registered,  and  no  legal  deed  executed  bequeathing  this  money  to  Chris- 
tiae — nothing  but  a  lelier  from  my  aunt  to  iier  sou  mentioning  her  in- 
teatious,  which,  with  all  her  papers,  was  forwarded  to  him  at  her  death, 
aoooxdiDg  to  her  orders ;  and  so  be  has  availed  himself  of  those  unfortu- 
nate mistakes  and  informalities  to  seise  it  for  lumseli^  and  will  hardly  dole 
out  a  small  annuity  to  enable  mamma  to  maintain  the  poor  little  thing. 
Papa  several  times  suggested  tO  my  aunt  the  propriety  of  her  making  a 
formal  will,  but  she  became  so  agitated  when  he  insinuated  the  least 
doubt  of  her  son's  good  faith  in  n  matter  of  common  honesty,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  desist,  as  it  always  made  her  ill.  My  father  maintains,  how- 
ever, that  even  as  it  is,  a  litigation  would  put  Christine  in  possession  of 
her  rights  when  she  comes  of  age ;  but  the  poor  child  is  only  seven  years 
old,  and  there  is  no  persou  authorised  to  interfere  ia  the  business  at  pro- 
•ent,  even  if  there  were  funds  to  cover  the  law  expenses.  Besides,  she  is 
ao  very  delicate  that  the  doctor  thinks  there  is  but  little  chance  of  bar 
living  to  grow  op  to  be  a  charge  to  any  one,  so  we  just  let  her  run  about 
among  lier  plants  and  her  pets  with  Nanny,  the  dairymaid,  who  takes 
eharge  of  her  in  winter  when  we  go  to  Edinburgh;  and  she  is  quite 
happy  and  contented  to  stay  with  her,  for  she  likes  her  better  than  all 
the  rest  of  us  put  together.  If  she  lives  to  he  a  woman,  however,  it  is 
desirable  that  she  should  be  with  her  brother,  for  iier  mother  would 
insist  upon  her  being  called  '  Douglas,'  instead  of  *  San  Isidora/  her 
father's  name ;  in  the  idea,  I  believe,  of  securing  her  the  protection  of 
her  brother ;  so  it  would  be  much  better  that  she  should  be  under  the 
Bouglas^s  roo^  as  then  nobody  would  know  or  think  anytbbg  about  the 
matter." 

Christina  San  Isidore,'*  repeated  Mrs.  Mordaunt  to  herself,  musingly. 
If  a  romantio  name,  a  cruel  position,  and  a  sensitive  and  gifted  nature 
betoken  an  eventful  life,  then  will  this  poor  ft*ieudless  little  girl,  if  she  be 
spared,  meet  with  strange  things  on  the  great  theatre  of  the  trying  and 

^  mutable  world." 

Miss  Lizzy  Macintosh,  perceiving  that  the  thoughts  of  the  polished 
Mrs.  Mordaunt  ran  slnc^ularly  on  the  infant  orphan  song-stress,  sought, 
partly  irom  good  nature,  and  partly  in  order  to  ingratiate  herself  with 
tibeir  distinguished  visitor,  to  humour  what  she  considered  a  fantasy  ^  and 
wlule  her  mother  and  elder  aster  were  engaged  "on  boipitable  cans 
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intent/'  she  became  a  spy  upon  the  neg^leetod  clil]d«  ia  order  to  lead  the 
English  lady  to  her  aoUtaiy  places  of  resort^  and  point  oot  the  peeuliaritiet 
of  the  looely  little  creature,  whose  dreary  pontipn  and  singular  natural 
endowments  had  so  attracted  her  attention.  Poor  Christine  had  a  favourite 
haunt  in  an  old  orcliarfl  at  the  back  of  the  garden,  where  she  tended, 
fed,  and  guarder!  from  all  intrusion — except  that  of  her  other  pets  hor 
lame  hen.  Althoug-li  a  neglected  piece  of  pfround,  it  still  was  enclosed 
with  a  high  hawthorn  hedge,  except  on  one  side,  wliere  a  brawling  moun- 
tain stream  rushed  rapidly  over  its  rocky  channel,  and  sent  forth  a  pleasing, 
dreamy  sound  in  addition  to  the  noise  of  the  more  distant  river.  Ou  a 
roek  close  upon  the  riTulet  was  an  old  summer-house,  where  Christine 
hftd  established  her  court.  Of  this  court  it  might  be  said  that  the  hen 
was  the  queen,  the  pony  the  king,  and  Oscar,  the  sheplierd's  dog,  the 
prime  minister,  whilst  she  herself  performed  the  part  of  a  beneificeat 
genius,  watelung  over  and  providing  for  all.  There  %vere  also  subjects 
in  this  happy  and  well-regulated  country,  for  Nanny  had  picked  out  from 
amongst  the  lumber  of  the  garret  various  old  maimed  dolls,  which  had 
once  belonged  to  the  young  ladies  of  the  house,  and  those  Christine  had 
decked  with  every  scrap  of  finery  of  which  she  conld  honestly  possess 
herself,  most  witfully  conceaHiiL;  tfieir  dpferts  .uid  enhancing  their  charms 
until  she  had  brouglil  them  to  a  most  respectable  pitch  of  beautv.  and 
then  stuck  them  round  her  summer-house  in  different  interesting  posi- 
tions, addressing  them  by  names  both  beautiful  and  sublime.  There  were 
also  Tisitors  who  occasionally  enlivened  this  magic  circle;  for  in  the 
evening,  when  Oscar  returned  from  the  labours  of  the  day,  she  sallied 
forth — as  mentioned  by  Miss  Ltsxy<— >to  meet  htm  with  a  slice  of  bread- 
and-butter  in  her  hand,  and  af^er  an  affectionate  greeting,  be  never  failed 
to  accompany  her  through  the  garden  to  the  old  oichuv*  Donald^  the 
pony — who,  from  his  great  age,  was  allowed  to  pasture  free  on  the  green 
flat  at  the  other  side  of  the  stream —generally  came  about  the  same  time 
to  take  his  evening  drink,  and  then  clambered  up  a  low  part  of  the  bank, 
where  Christine  had  made  a  path  for  him,  to  join  the  select  coterie,  and 
partalvP  of  the  e\  t  nuig-  banquet.  Thus,  all  being  assembled  in  peace  and 
amity,  the  protectress  of  this  favoured  realm  dispensed  her  bounties  to 
its  happy  inhabitants.  The  hen  had  a  handful  of  corn,  the  pony  some 
oatmeal  bannock,  and  Oscar  his  bread-and-butter ;  it  was  at  this  time 
that  visitors  made  their  appearance  to  join  in  the  festivities,  in  the  shape 
of  house-pigeons,  sparrows,  and  impudent  little  chaffinches,  et  csetera.  To 
all  was  dispensed  something  to  welcome  Aem;  at  one  time  a  little  com, 
at  another  crumbs  of  bread,  and  whenever  the  sun  disappeared  in  the 
borison,  Cripple  Littie — which  was  the  poetical  name  she  had  given  her 
hen— was  carefully  deposited  in  a  comfortable  nest,  enclosed  on  all  sides 
to  protect  her  izom  harm.  Donald  couched  himself  down  under  the 
shelter  of  the  summer-house  on  a  bed  of  fern,  which  Christine  had  got 
Nanny  to  cut  for  him,  and  Oscar  reposing  at  the  feet  of  his  fairy  favour- 
ite in  the  inside  of  the  rural  palace,  seemed  to  listen  with  absorbed  at- . 
tention  to  the  softly-warbled  airs  with  which  she  feigned  to  lull  her  dolls 
to  sleep. 

Poor  dear  little  Christine !  such  were  the  innocent  pleasures  of  her 
lonely  infancy.  Unattended  to,  unsympathised  with,  her  young  days  sped 
past  among  rocks,  streams,  flowers,  and  animals,  and  the  germ  of  mstoh- 
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htt  talent^  the  warmth  of  the  kiadegfc  of  hearts^  mdaaUy  developed 
Aeroselves  unnoted  of  any  one  except  the  benevoMot  stranger  ii4iom 
chance  had  thiomi  aovoas  her  path ! 

V. 

MiiS.  MoRDAUNT  made  manv  fniitless  attempts  to  g^et  acquainted  with 
the  youthful  object  of  her  kiuJ  iuterejit ;  but  it  hy  chance  she  came  upon 
her  when  she  could  not  get  out  of  the  way,  a  timid  and  nervous  mono- 
syllable was  all  the  answer  she  eonld  elicit  to  any  question  she  addressed 
to  her,  until  at  last  she  one  day  surprised  her  when  bunly  engaged  in 
hoeing  and  trimming  the  little  flower-border  whieh  she  had  tastefuUy 
cultivated  round  her  favourite  bower. 

**  You  are  very  churlish,  Christine/'  she  said ;  "  for  yon  never  give  me 
a  nosegay,  although  I  am  so  fond  of  flowers." 

The  little  girl  stood  up  erect,  and  gazed  at  her  for  a  moment  with  a 
wondering  look,  then  silently  applied  her  elf  to  gather  ali  the  sweetest 
ones  her  simple  garden  contained,  and  iiiakin<r  up  a  pretty  bouqnet,  ap- 
proached her  with  a  singularly  graceful  air,  uud  preaeitted  it,  at  the  same 
time  offering  in  a  scarcely  articulate  voice — blushing  scarlet  as  she  did 
CO — to  go  into  the  large  garden  and  get  her  some  finer  flowers. 

**  No,  I  thank  you,  my  dear,"  replied  Mrs.  Mordaont,  these  are  just 
what  I  like  best;  and  if  you  would  gather  me  such  a  bunch  every  day 
whilst  I  remain,  I  should  feel  much  obliged  to  you.*' 

Christine  looked  up  in  her  face  with  a  smile  so  sweet  as  to  make  her 
attentive  observer  tlunk  for  a  moment  that  she  was  quite  beautiful. 

"  Can  you  read  ?"  she  asked,  after  a  pause  of  admiration. 

Poor  Christine's  eheek  again  glowed — but  this  time  with  shauio — -as 
she  looked  dowu  uu  the  ground,  wliich  she  scraped  witii  iier  loot,  and 
answered, 

«  A  little" 

Can  yon  write  ?"   The  same  reply.   "  And  who  teaches  you?*' 
Mr.  M'Crae,  the  schoolmaster's  assistant  at  Dnnkeld,  who  comes 
three  times  a  week  to  give  me  a  lesson." 
Do  you  like  to  learn  ?** 

"  Oh  no." 

"Why?"  ^ 
**  It  is  so  tiresome." 

Her  interrogator  could  scarcely  help  smiling. 
*   *'  W  ho  taught  you  to  sing  ?" 

The  child  turned  pale  as  death,  and  returned  no  answer.   The  ques- 
tion was  repeated.   She  shrank  half  behind  the  trunk  of  the  ash-tree 
that  overshadowed  the  arbour,  and  murmured,  in  a  scarcely  audible  tone^ 
I  used  to  sing  to  my  mother." 

Tour  mother !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Mordaunt ;  "  I  thought,  dearest 
Christine,  that  you  lost  her  when  you  were  almost  too  young  to  remem- 
ber her?" 

The  little  girl  concealed  her  face  on  the  arm  which  was  clasped  round 
the  tree,  and  iier  sympathisiug  questioner  perceived  that  tears  were 
dropping  on  the  ground.  She  laid  her  iiaud  loudly  ou  her  head,  and 
gently  whispered, 
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"  Be  oomfiorfcadp  dear  chUd»  yoar  motlMr  ia  ia  a  bftopMr  world  thn 

tills." 

Seeing  that  she  trembled  with  the  effort  she  made  to  suppress  h«: 
sobs,  Mrs.  Mordaunt  turned  to  go  away,  saying",  as  she  did  so,  "Re- 
member my  no~(  L^ay,  Christine,"  and  slowly  retraced  her  steps  towards 
the  house.  When  she  reached  the  door  whicli  led  iuto  the  garden,  she 
turned  to  tee  what  her  tender-hearted  favourite  was  doing,  and  beheld 
her  in  the  act  of  leaping  over  the  stream  by  the  help  of  a  kmg  pule, 
which  C0tie  peUte  fiUe  aux  enpSdiemts  always  used  ia  her  wild  ramhleSi 
and  by  the  aid  of  which  she  spranff  from  rock  to  rook  With  an  agility 
truly  wonderful,  and  with  such  pernset  seenrity  as  to  leafe  the  spectator 
quite  at  ease  as  to  her  safety.  The  next  moment  she  was  mounted  on 
old  Donald  the  pony,  holding  tightly  his  rough  mane,  while  he  went  full 
speed  round  and  round  his  pasture-ground,  evidently  much  delighted  to 
have  his  playfellow  on  his  back;  and  him  she  only  quitted  upon  seeing 
Nanny  with  her  pail  in  her  hand  going  to  milk  the  cows,  when  she 
merrily  bounded  away  to  aid  her  iu  her  rural  occupation.  From  llns 
time  forward,  when  Bin.  Mordaunt  came  out  in  the  mcming,  she  was 
sure  to  6Bd  Christine  on  the  gravel-walk  before  the  house,  ready  to 
piesent  her  with  a  nosegAy,  and  thus  some  little  degree  of  &miliflri^ 
sprang  up  between  them. 

When  the  time  of  her  departure  drew  near,  the  heart  of  the  benevolent 
stianger  grew  more  deeply  interested  in  this  forlorn  child*  Most  gladly 
would  she  have  takon  her  nwnv  and  have  adopted  her  as  a  daughter,  but 
she  liaving  a  wealthy  biother  and  so  many  near  relations,  such  a  thing 
was  not  to  be  thought  ot ;  and  the  day  at  length  came  on  which  she  liad 
fixed  to  leave  the  cottage,  and  its  hospitable  but  coiunioa-plaee  occupants. 
She  understood  from  Liazy  that  Mr.  Douglas  was  soon  expected  from  the 
Continent,  when  they  intended  representing  to  him  the  neoessity  of  his 
doing  something  for  his  rister,  and  in  the  mean  time  she  was  to  be 
allowed  to  run  about  at  Broombank,  and  amuse  herself  as  she  had  hitherto 
been  accustomed  to  do,  the  doctor  being  of  opinion  that  the  natural  deli- 
eeey  of  her  constitution  was  such  that  much  study  or  town  confinement 
for  a  year  or  two  might  materially  injure  her  health.  When  the  day  of 
Mrs,  Mordaunt*s  departure  came,  she  looked  about  in  vain  for  Christine ; 
she  was  nowhere  to  be  seen,  and  saddened  and  disappointed  she  was  just 
preparing  to  enter  her  carriage,  when  she  caught  a  glimpse  of  tlie  pale 
sorrowful  face  peeping  at  her  from  belnnd  the  shelter  ot  Liie  garden  door. 
She  advanced  to  hail  the  weeping  child  and  bid  her  an  affectionate  fare- 
well ;  but  the  little  creature  fled  at  her  approach,  and  made  for  the  old 
orohard,  with  the  intention,  no  doubt,  of  leaping  over  the  stream,  and 
thns. eluding  her  pursuer,  but  in  her  anxiety  to  escape  she  ran  too  near 
a  gooseberry-bush,  and  her  frock  canght  upon  the  thorns,  which  so 
effectoaliy  retarded  her  progress  as  to  enable  Mis*  Moidaunt  to  attain 
her. 

''Won't  you  bid  me  farewell^  Christine?"  she  said,  as  she  fondly 

embraced  her. 

The  child  struggled  to  get  free,  but  not  before  her  (^nei'  betrayed 
itself  by  the  convulsive  sobr which  burst  iWtii.  It  seemed  as  ii  the  ex- 
tremity to  which  she  found  herself  reduced  deprived  her  of  all  reserve,  for 
she  turned  round,  and  clasping  Mrs.  Mordaunt  in  her  arms,  she  buried  her 
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face  b  her  gown,  weeping  at  the  fama  tima  wiih  an  thrtamg  nolenoe. 
Much  nirpTiaed  and  moved,  her  benevolent  friend  endeavoured,  bat  in 
tain,  to  comfort  and  soothe  her.  She  then  turned  to  her  naady  who  had 
followed,  and  whispered  to  her  to  tell  Nanny  to  come  and  tiy  what  sha 
could  do  to  console  and  calm  the  agitated  little  girl.  The  worthy  woman 
was,  luckily,  not  far  off,  and  came  immf^dlnteU'  to  the  scene  of  action, 
when  Mrs.  Mordfiunt  consii^ned  her  favourite  to  lier  truly  motherly  care, 
nnd  slipping'  two  guineas  into  her  hand  recommended  the  little  girl  to 
her  watchful  tenderness  ;  then  kissing  the  swollen  face  of  the  affectionate 
child — now  almost  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness  with  the  violence  of  her 
grief — she  turned  sorrowfully  away,  and  hastened  to  escape  from  a  scene 
wlrieh  had  nnunially  agitated  her.  1^  hastily  bade  the  fiimily  farewell, 
with  many  and  warmly-expressed  thanks  for  their  kind  hospitality,  and 
stepping  into  her  carriage  threw  hevMlf  back  and  freely  gave  way  to  her  . 
tesn,  which  continued  to  flow  at  intervals  long  after  she  had  left  tha 
romantic  banks  of  the  Tay,  and  the  haunts  of  the  lonely  little  orphan 
who  had  so  deeply  struck  those  chords  of  feeling,  in  a  manner  so  often  to 
be  remembered  and  adverted  to  in  after  years. 

Vnnotv  of  scene  relieves  the  minds  of  those  who  go,  but  for  those  who 
reni;iiii  how  crushing  is  the  remembrance  ot  tlic  i!Tia<*-e  associated  with 
the  objects  continually  presenting  tiiemselves  to  the  griet-opprewed  spirit ! 
Christine  continued  for  many  days  in  a  state  so  dull  and  saddened  that 
Nanny  became  almost  af  r:\i  1  of  the  consequences.  Although  attending 
to  her  pets,  as  usual,  yet  there  was  a  perceptible  change  in  her  general 
demeanour ;  her  song8~when  she  did  sing  wore  all  sad  and  plaintive ; 
hor  leaping-pole  lay  negleoted  bende  the  bower,  and  sha  ooold  not  bear 
to  look  upon  the  flowers  from  which  she  had  been  aoeustomed  to  select  a 
nosegay  to  present  to  her  gentle  and  sympathising  finand*  Har  time  was 
mostly  spent  in  climbing  the  ash-tree  beside  the  summer-chouse,  and  in 
allowing  herself  to  be  swung  backwards  and  forwards  when  reclining  on  ^ 
its  long  branches,  with  her  eyas  fixed  on  the  sky,  watching  the  varied 
forms  of  the  clouds  as  they  sailed  along.    From  this  dreamy  and  de-  ^ 

Pressed  state,  however,  she  was  roused  bv  a  most  unexpected  event;  the 
Wth  carrier  arrived  one  day  at  the  cottage  with  a  trunk,  addressed  to 
"Miss  Christme  Douglas."  With  ama/einent  slie  superintended  the 
Opening  of  the  mysterious  box,  when,  to  fier  inexpre>sible  ilelight,  she 
beheld  a  large  beautitul  wax  doll,  wiiich  could  opeu  and  slmt  its  eyes, 
and  a  small  chest  of  drawers,  filled  with  a  complete  change  of  dress  as 
well  as  night>things  for  it.  The  astonished  ehdd  was  so  absorbed  with 
this  marvellons  acquisitiott  that  she  paid  but  ODmparatively  little  attention 
to  the  other  objects  the  trunk  contained,  until  Lisay  raad  har  a  abort 
letter  from  Mrs.  Mordannt,  written  in  a  large  hand,  requesting  her 
seoeptance  of  these  remembraneers  of  one  who  loved  hear  wery  dearly,  and 
to  give  to  her  cousins  a  small  case  which  was  at  the  bottom. 
Thi<?  case  contained  a  couple  of  beautiful  bracelets  for  the  two  young 
ladies^  and  also  a  letter,  expressing  the  donor's  gratitude  for  the  attention 
she  had  experienced  tVotn  the  M^u  iatosii  family.  With  her  doll  in  her 
arms,  poor  Christine  contniued  to  survey  with  wondering  eyes  the  other 
objects  sent  to  her  by  this  muni ti cent  friend.  The  rest  of  its  contents 
COTisisted  of  a  set  of  handsomely -bound  hooks,  of  whicli  the  stories  were 
IMostrated  by  pretty  engravings,  the  said  stories  being  adapted  to  the 
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comprehension  of  the  earliest  beirlnnpr,  and  gradually  progressing:  in 
interest  and  ditficulty  until  tliev  endiMl  by  the  "  Parent's  Assistant"  of 
3Iiss  Edgeworth.  There  wns  also  a  pretty  wo(rl<b'>\,  well  filled  with  all 
kinds  of  apparatus  for  sewing;  a  box  uf  painti>,  iuily  supplied  likewise 
with  pencils  and  brushes ;  a  selection  of  <K}loared  engravings  to  copy 
horn ;  fome  diHeeted  maps,  a  cup  and  ball,  and  ft  bMtifiil  skipping- 
vope,  eompltted  thia  cai^  of  tieaimea. 

Christine,  in  an  ecstasy  of  delight,  had  them  all  conveyed  to  a  small 
closet,  wheie  had  been  banished  to  sleep  near  Nanny,  after  tlie  fit  of 
musical  Mmnambulisin  which  had  so  disturbed  her  cousins.  The  trunk 
containing  the  doll  and  her  wardrobe  was  carefully  deposited  in  a  corner, 
the  books  methodically  arran^-cd  on  a  shelf  which  Nanny  put  up  ou  the 
wall  within  her  read?,  and  the  work  and  paint-boxes,  with  the  enoravin^s 
and  maps,  caieiully  laid  on  the  table  beside  the  little  window,  wiiue  she 
locked  up  the  cup  and  ball  and  skipping-rope  iu  her  drawer.  That  even- 
ukgt  when  aho  went  to  feed  her  peta  in  the  arbour,  she  wa^  in  a  state  of 
delight  such  as  she  bad  nerer  in  her  life  before  eipetioDced.  She  hugged 
Donald,  ahe  kiiBed  Oacar,  and  caressed  Cripple  Little;  she  told  her  old 
dolls  sto«ea  about  Mrs.  Mordannt  being  a  great  enchantress,  and  promised 
to  bring  on  a  visit  to  them  the  following  day  a  beautiful  prinoeas  of  their 
species,  who  had  newly  arrived  from  a  distant  country.  She  sang  all  the 
song^  her  Eng-lish  friend  had  particularly  admired  to  lull  her  subjects  to 
repose,  and,  having  seen  tlieni  all  laid  quietly  to  rest,  seized  her  pole  and 
jumped  backwards  and  forwards  across  tiie  stream  without  ceasing,  until 
she  saw  Nauny  driving  the  cows  home  to  the  cow-house,  when  she  threw 
it  down  and  flew  off  to  aid  her,  followed  by  Oscar,  who  kept  close  at  her 
nde,  gazing  at  her  in  aatoniahment,  as  if  he  were  not  qiute  aure  how  to 
nnderatand  ao  great  a  change  of  mood.  She  was,  indeed,  in  a  state  of 
supreme  happiness;  the  very  feoe  of  nature  seemed  more  gay  than 
formerly,  and  thos  the  image  of  the  stranger  lady  became  ever  afterwards 
blended  in  her  mind  with  the  brightest  gleams  and  most  delicious  associs*  . 
^  tions  of  her  infant  years.  Her  cheerfulness  returned,  her  activity  re- 
doubled, she  became  anxious  to  learn  to  read  fluently,  in  order  to  com- 
prehend the  beautiful  books  of  whicli  she  had  liecorne  the  possessor,  and 
the  paint-box — at  first  less  valued  tiian  the  rest  of  her  acquisitions — soon 
became  a  source  of  constant  and  increasing  delight.  She  began  by  copy- 
ing the  coloured  engravings ;  then  took  to  imitating  the  few  roses  that 
semabed  of  the  summer  store,  and  the  autumnal  flowers  that  succeeded 
them.  This  de?eloped  the  germ  of  ft  new  talent^  which  Christine  had 
never  before  been  aware  she  possessed.  The  outlines  displayed  a  sbgular 
accuracy  of  eye,  and  her  rude  attempts  from  nfttore  an  acute  perception 
of  light  and  shade.  One  cloud,  however,  sometimes  cast  its  ^loom  over 
her  horizon  of  happiness.  Should  she  ever  again  see  Mrs.  Mordauut?" 
Wfien  this  doubt  presented  itself  she  became  sad  and  thoughtful,  until 
roused  by  some  call  upon  her  attention  or  feelings. 

The  Macintosh  family,  although  esseiuially  vulgar  and  devoid  of  sensi- 
bility, were  not  in  tlie  leudt  iiarsh  or  ill  natured,  so  they  were  both  amused 
ftnd  pleased  to  perceive  the  improvement  which  manifested  itself  in  every 
wny  in  theb  little  cbaige,  and  prepaied  to  return  to  Edinburgh,  satisfied 
that  she  would  enjoy  herself  through  the  winter,  which  they  expected 
would  intervene  before  her  btothet^s  return  would  interrupt  the  courae  of 
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her  innocent  childish  pursuits.    Christine  did  not  shed  many  tears  in 
bidding  them  farewell,  nlthong'h  kissing  them  all  most  affectionately.  She 
was  sure  to  see  them  again  in  spring;  in  the  mean  time  she  woultl  be  left 
in  the  full  possession  of  liberty  and  of  the  society  of  her  beloved  Nanny. 
There  was  also  a  favourite  amusement  she  enjoved  in  their  absence,  of 
which  no  one  was  aware,  and  in  whiciishe  could  not  indulge  herself  while 
they  remained  in  the  honse.  In  the  dining-room  there  was  a  small  convex 
minor  over  the  drimney-piece  at  the  upper  end  of  the  room,  placed  in  a 
slanting  pontion,  so  as  to  reflect  in  miniature  all  objects  present,  liko 
figures  in  a  baby-house.  Before  this  mirror  Christine  had  always  been  in 
the  habit  of  dancing  in  the  winter-time,  when  the  weather  did  not  permit 
her  to  go  out,  or  when  Nanny  was  absent  or  engaged.    She  liked  to  see 
herself  whirling"  about  in  all  sorts  of  fantastic  attituHes,  and,  from  constant 
practice,  had  accjuired  an  elasticity  and  n;Tace  whicli  rendered  lier  in  after 
Jife  remarkable  for  a  lightness  of  step  and  harmony  of  motion  as  attrac- 
tive as  they  were  uncommon.  To  her  accustomed  arts  and  pirouettes  was 
now  added  the  variety  of  her  skipping-rope  evolutions,  in  which  she  soon 
acquired  a  dexterity  tml^  astonishing.    Her  health  became  stronger,  and 
enabled  her  to  pay  untinng  attention  to  the  instraetions  of  her  master  in 
reading  and  writing,  although  it  must  be  confessed  that  this  was  the  least 
pleasing  part  of  her  occupations';  ^e  soon  found  compensation^  however^ 
for  her  patient  endeavours  to  improve.    The  young  man  who  taught  her 
was  a  clever  Scotchman,  and,  like  most  of  his  countrymen,  was  very  well 
educated  for  his  rank  in  life.    It  was  true  that  bis  accent  was  coarse  and 
his  expressions  inelegant,  but  he  possessed  great  observation,  togt  tlier 
with  sound  judgment,  and  perceiving  the  uncommon  acuteness  of  his  little 
pupil,  he  soon  became  aware  of  the  best  means  of  fixing  her  attention. 
The  books  sent  to  her  by  Mrs.  Mordaunt  he  saw  were  of  a  nature  to 
interest  her  feelings,  and  comihendng  with  the  simpler  ones,  he  gradually 
led  ber  on  to  make  an  immense  progress.    Christine  qtnckly  began  to 
take  great  pleasure  in  reading  her  little  stories  to  Nanny  when  at  woHc 
in  the  long  winter  evenings,  and  in  explaining  ererything  which  might 
seem  obscure  to  her;  and  often  the  worthy  woman  feigned  ignorance 
upon  subjects  which  she  perfectly  well  understood,  in  order  to  draw  out 
her  young  favourite,  and  elicit  her  quaint  and  original  observations.  Slic 
was  a  shrewd  observer  of  human  nature,  and  perceived  quite  distinctly 
that  Christine  was  no  common  character.    She  was  perfectly  well  aware 
that  her  position  was  a  singular  one,  and  anticipated  her  having  a  very 
difficult  part  to  perform  in  the  world.    She  therefore  endeavoured  to 
fortify  her  mind  by  forming  it  on  her  own  firm  principles  and  rigid  xe- 
figioua  creed,  displaying  therein  a  tact  and  perseverance  seldom  to  be 
found  in  the  more  elevated  class  of  people  to  whom  are  entrusted  the  care 
of  youth.   Christine,  delighted  by  being  able  to  give  pleasure  to  her 
humble  guardian,  always  strove  hard  to  acquire  something  new  to  inte- 
rest her  in  an  evening,  and  often,  lam  sorry  to  say,  would  appear  to  read 
some  story  quite  fluently  that  was  in  a  great  part  repeated  by  rote  from 
having-  gone  over  it  in  the  morning  with  her  master.    After  those  fire- 
side amusements  she  always  accompanied  Nanny  to  the  cow-house,  and, 
with  her  own  little  pail  in  her  hand,  set  herself  to  tlie  task  of  milking  an 
old  good-tempered  cow,  called  Jenny,  being  the  only  one  who  would 
permit  such  an  insult  to  her  dignity,  and  who  gently  yielded  her  store  to 
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ihe  tiny  hand  that  she  liked,  and  which  fondled  and  fed  lier  when  the  Im- 
portant task  was  over.  Afterwards  she  paid  a  visit  to  Donald  in  his  stable 
to  give  him  a  bit  of  bread  and  bid  iiim  g^ood  night ;  and  having  kissed  the 
red  comb  of  Cripple  Littie,  sdul^Iv  ensconced  in  her  basket  in  a  corner  of 
the  kitchen,  she  shared  lier  supper  of  bread  and  \v:iini  milk  with  the 
wearied  Oscar  as  he  lay  before  the  tire  al  ter  the  cold  da^  '»  work  was  over. 
At  nine  o'clock  the  withdrew  to  iier  precious  ekwel  with  Nanny,  who  uxh 
dressed  her  and  heeid  her  my  «  ample  prayer  before  depoeiting  her  in  bar 
Utile  bed,  where  she  eootiiLaed  to  feiet  her  eyM  od  all  ner  trsasnree  until 
they  closed  in  sleep,  or  till  Kanoy  eztiuguished  the  light,  which  she  gene- 
rally left  with  her  until  she  herself  reti^  to  rest* 

The  happy  winter  at  length  passed  away,  and  spring  came  round  agun 
with  its  sweet  flowers  and  lenn;thened  dnys,  bringing  back  Mr.  Macintosh 
and  Lizzy — Barbara  having  married  a  mihtary  man  some  months  pre- 
viously, and  gone  with  him  to  India.  They  were  botii  struck  with  the 
improvement  that  had  taken  place  in  Christine  in  every  way  ;  she  had 
in  some  measure  lost  the  nervous  timidity  which  had  formerly  obscured 
her  bright  points,  and  her  vofements  ana  nannm  displaced  a  grace  and 
propriety  not  altogether  thrown  away  upon  her  more  undistinguiahed  xe- 
latiTcs*  Her  cheek  had  also  acquired  a  roandness « from  her  mors 
sedentavy  wintw  pnisoitSy  and  her  oolourlese  hair  a  gloss  from  loai  con- 
stant eaposure  to  the  weather.  Her  ooonpatiooa  were  likewise  more  in 
keeping  with  the  respectable  age  of  nine  years,  as  she  was  very  often  to 
be  seen  sitting  quietly  reading-  a  book,  or  engaged  with  her  self-tnnght 
painting,  and  might  even  occasionally  be  observed  sewinn;'  in  her  buwer, 
with  the  beloved  work-box  beside  her,  busy  in  making  tiuery  for  her  dolls, 
or  in  mending  rents  which  her  more  buoyant  amusements  often  left  in  her 
unlucky  frocks.  Mr.  Macintosh  not  only  ceased  to  think  her  dqftj  but 
aetoalljr  eadalmed,  on  one  of  lis  oscaskmal  visits^  I  deofaae»  ChriBtie» 
yon  hare  become  a  bonnie  Jamie !"  Christine  was  astonished ;  she  bsd 
never  before  had  so  complimentary  a  speech  addressed  to  hei^  and  the 
only  mirror  die  had  ever  thought  much  of  consulting  was  the  convex  one 
in  the  dining-room,  which  h»d  always  reflcoted  her  featuiea  in  a  dis- 
torted and  not  very  flatterinif  way.  She  was  very  happy  ;  she  was  much 
more  with  her  aunt  and  Lizzy,  who  possessed  a  warmer  heart  than 
Barbara,  and,  thanks  to  lier  sentimental  tendencies,  was  much  less  hard, 
coarse,  and  obtuse.  Summer  brought  its  usual  sweets,  and  autumn  its 
pleasant  hilarity,  and  another  cheerful  winter  passed  away,  but  spring 
came  aceompanied  by  a  sad  blow  to  the  happiness  of  the  tender-hearted 
Christine,  in  the  shape  of  the  lamented  dsmise  of  poor  Cripple  Littie.  . 
fihe  had  got  through  the  winter  in  the  usual  comfeirtable  manner,  being 
allowed  to  flatter  about  the  garden  in  tlie  daytime  to  pick  up  a  IttUe 
gravel  and  a  blade  of  grass  when  she  could  find  it,  and  being  as  regu- 
larly consigned  to  her  warm  basket  in  the  evening  by  her  careful 
mistress.  At  last,  a  mild  spring-day  induced  Christine  to  establish  her 
in  her  usual  summer-home  in  tlie  arbour,  but  the  wind  changing  during 
the  night  brought  a  sharp  biting  frost  from  the  north,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing, wiieu  Cliristiue  sallied  out  to  give  her  some  crumbs  and  com  for  her 
breakfast,  she  beheld  Cripple  Littie  lying  dead  m  her  basket.  So  great 
was  the  grief  of  the  pomr  d^d,  that  Kanoy  could  not  succeed  in  com* 
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forting  her  until  slie  assured  her  that  the  lame  bird  bad  arrived  at  the 
atmost  term  of  a  hen's  existence. 

Noo  ye  see,  Miss  Christie,"  she  insisted,  "  a  hen  ^aiig-in  six  year 
auld  is  just  the  same  thiug  as  a  body  o'  ninety  ;  mair  be  token  that  she 
wanted  a  leg,  an'  was  aye  obligated  to  gang  whirring  alang  wi'  her 
wiogs  to  keep  bersel*  steady ;  noo  ye  ken,  ma  lamb,  that  sae  muekle 
eiertion  maan  hae  speot  her  strength,  an'  its  only  a  wonder  that  she 
leeved  sae  lang;  an'  for  that  she  was  behadden  to  the  care  ye  took  o' 
her.  Noo  that  she's  fairly  deed,  the  best,  thing  ye  can  do  is  to  gie  her 
a  dacent  burial,  an'  mak'  Donald,  an'  Oscar,  an'  the  dalls  a'  cum  to  the 
funeral,  an'  I'll  dig  her  a  bit  grave,  pnir  thing!  an*  mak'  her  a  wind* 
ingf-sheet  o'  ain  o'  your  auld  dnidlies.*' 

This  hint  was  forthwith  acted  upon;  the  dolls  were  quickly  arrayed  in 
a  kind  of  motley  mourning,  Donald  and  Oscar  had  a  bit  of  black  ribbon 
put  round  their  necks,  and  all  being  collected  round  the  bower — beside 
which  Nanny  had  dug  a  grave — poor  Cripple  Littie  was  consigned  to 
lior  last  cola  nest,  on  whSsh  Christine  planted  a  small  tuft  of  violets  to 
mark  the  spot  wber«  lay  bor  dead  favonrite,  and,  before  long,  began  to 
experience  the  consolation  which  never  fails  to  attend  welUperformed 
duties — whether  towards  nun  or  beast — in  a  world  where  all  b  transient 
and  changing.  Spring  and  summer  fleeted  by,  and  autumn  again  came 
round,  but,  alas!  for  poor  Christine,  it  lilcewi^o  brought  Mr.  John 
Dou^^lns  ^vith  his  wife  and  fumilv  to  Scotland.  The  eldest  son  had  gone 
into  the  Guards,  the  second  had  been  sent  to  an  English  academ)'.  the 
two  elder  daughters  were  under  the  superintendence  of  a  strict  governess 
at  home,  and  the  youngest  boy  and  girl — about  the  same  age  as  their 
little  aunt — ^were  partly  in  the  nursery,  and  partly  in  the  schoolroomi 
with  their  masters  and  their  sisters'  tutoress.  It  was  decided  that  the 
&niily  were  to  fix  themselves  in  Edinbnigh,  and  after  some  commnnica- 
tion  by  letter  between  Mr.  Macintosh  and  Mr.  Douglas,  it  was  settled 
that  Christine  was  to  quit  the  beloved  scenes  of  her  infancy  for  her 
ttrother's  abode,  and  partake  of  the  benefits  of  the  education  his  children 
were  receiving,  until  he  and  INIrs.  Douglas  should  decide  what  was  the 
most  pritdertt  plan  to  adopt  with  regard  to  her." 

"With  inexpressible  anguish  the  affectionate  child  heard  that  she  was 
doomed  to  quit  her  hitherto  happy  home,  her  dear  Nanny,  her  pets,  her 
bower,  and,  last  of  all,  her  uncle,  aunt,  and  cousin.  But  the  sentence 
was  pronounced ;  there  was  no  remedy ;  and  the  unhappy  little  girl  was 
taken  more  dead  than  alive  to  Perth  by  the  weeping  Nanny,  where  ^e 
was  recommended  to  the  particular  attention  of  the  guard  of  the  mail* 
ooaobi  by  him  to  be  consigned  to  one  of  her  brother's  servants,  who  was 
to  meet  her  at  the  coach-office  in  Edinburgh. 
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ABOUT  THE  COMING  MAN  FROM  NEW  ZEALAND. 

▲  VOBBGA8T  SHADOW  (AVU  IBBBPSK8SIBLS  BOBB). 

Bt  Fbancis  Jacox. 

Miss  Eden's  "Up  the  Conntrv"  hfis  supplied  the  criticg  with  one 
more  parallel  pa^sajre  to  the  famous  one  in  Macauiay  about  the  New 
Zealantler  in  days  to  come,  in  silent  session  on  a  broken  arch  of  the  ruins 
of  Lk)uc1ou  Bridge,  to  sketch  the  ruins  of  St.  Paul's.  The  Indian  letters 
uf  Lord  Auckland's  lively  sister,  although  only  now  published,*  were 
written,  we  are  reminded,  three  years  or  more  before  the  New  Zealandsr 
(by  this  time  voted  a  bore)  appeared  full-grown  in  the  Sdinhmrgh 
Memew^  and  made  such  a  sensation  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  nor,  it 
Is  contended,  was  Miss  Eden  at  all  likely  to  have  seen  the  fugitive  pieces 
in  which  Macaulay  was  gradually  polishing  him  up  to  his  present  per- 
fection.f  To  her  therefore  is  accorded  at  least  half  of  the  credit  of  the 
notion.  Here  is  Miss  Eden's  version  of  that  Coming  Man  :  "  Perhaps 
two  thousand  years  hence,  when  the  art  of  steam  has  been  forgotten,  and 
nobody  can  exactly  make  out  the  meaning  of  the  old  English  word  . 
*  mail-coach,'  bome  black  governor-general  of  England  will  be  marching 
through  its  southern  provinces,  and  will  go  back  and  look  at  some  ruins^ 
and  doubt  whether  London  was  ever  a  laige  town,  and  will  feed  some 
white-looking  skeletons  and  say  what  distress  the  poor  ereatares  must  be 
in  ;  they  will  really  eat  rice  and  curry  ;  and  his  sister  will  write  to  Man^ 
D.  at  liew  Delhi,  and  complain  of  the  cold,  and  explain  to  her  with 
great  care  what  snow  is,  and  how  the  natives  wear  bonnets,*'  &c.  &c.,— > 
these  pleasantries  being  a  propos  of  Miss  Eden's  sojourn  witli  her  brother, 
the  Governor-Genem!,  at  Kynonze,  a  great  place  for  ruins,  and  supposed 
to  have  been  the  largest  town  in  India  in  the  old  time^  and  the  most 
niat^inficent. 

la  tlie  tirat  really  notewoilhy  review  ever  publisiied  by  Macaulav,! 
then  in  his  twenty-fifth  year,  may  be  seen  the  original  drafc  of  his  New 
Zealander— a  sketch  afterwards  filled  up,  as  the  editor  of  his  Bfiscelhinies 
reminds  ns^  in  the  review  of  Mrs.  Austin's  translation  of  Ranke;  which 

passage  was  at  one  time  *'  the  subject  of  allusion,  two  or  three  times  a 
week,  in  speeches  and  leading  articles."  §  In  the  peroration  of  the  Mit- 
ford  paper,  a  period  in  the  world's  history  is  forecast  when  civilisation 
and  science  shall  have  fixed  their  abode  in  distant  continents  ;  when  "  the 
sceptre  shall  have  passed  away  from  England;  when,  perhaps,  travellers 
from  distant  regions  shall  in  vain  labour  to  decipher  on  some  mouldering 
pedestal  the  name  of  our  proudest  chief ;  shall  hear  savage  hymus 
chanted  to  some  misshapen  idol  ovej;  the  ruined  dome  of  our  proudelt 


♦  Up  the  Country :  Letters  written  to  her  Sister  from  the  Upper  Piovince«  of 
India.  By  the  Hon.  Emily  Eden.   Bentley.  1866. 

f  Saturday  Review^  xxii.  210. 

X  On  Mitford's  History  of  Greece,  contributed  to  Qmui«rlg  Mo^vm 

in  1824.  • 
§  Preface  to  Miscellanies,  ^  viii. 
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temple  ;  and  filial  I  see  a  single  naked  fisherman  wash  his  nsls  in  ibe  wms 
ot  tiie  tea  tliousauci  masts."* 

The  after  appUeatron  of  the  passage  was  to  the  poinbiUty  of  that 
duivch  of  Rome  which  was  great  and  respected  before  the  Saxon  liad 
sst  foot  on  Britain,  still  existing,  ages  hence,  in  undiminished  vigonr, 
"  when  some  traveller  from  New  Zealand  shall,  in  the  midst  of  a  vast 
solitude,  take  his  stand  on  a  broken  areh  of  London  Bridge  to  sketch  the 
ruins  of  St.  Paul's."! 

Here  we  have  the  passage  in  its  completest  form  and  best  apparel, 
point  device, — a  triumph  of  condensed,  pic  turesque,  suggestive  imagery. 
How  favourite  a  topic  the  germ  of  this  full-blown  flower  must  have  been 
to  the  reviewer's  fancy,  is  plain  from  the  fact  that  in  yet  another  oi  his 
reviews,  that  on  Mill's  Essay  on  Government,  and  bearing  date  1629, 
ooeurs  the  following  note  of  intenogation :  *'Ia  it  poBnUe  that,  in  two 
or  three  hundred  yean,  a  few  lean  and  half-naked  nshennen  may  divide 
with  owla  and  foxes  the  ruins  of  the  greatest  European  oities — may  wash 
their  nets  amidst  the  relics  of  her  gigantic  docks,  and  bnild  their  huts  out 
of  the  capitals  of  her  stately  cathedrals?"];  But  it  was  not  until  a  full 
decade  later  that  this  comparatively  vague  and  abstract  vision  was  con- 
solidated into  the  concrete  particulars  of  New  Zealauderi  broken  arch  of 
London  iiridge,  and  nans  of  St.  Paul's. 

It  is  a  coninioii-plaee  with  the  moralists,  the  moralising"  over  the 
evanescence  of  great  cities.  Byron  says  (not  that  Byron  was  conven- 
tioDally  a  moralist),  in  one  place, 

 T*ve  stood  upon  Achilles'  tomb, 

Aiid  heard  Tro^  doubted;  time  will  doubt  of  Home. 

And  in  another : 

The  town  was  enter'd.   Oh  Eternity ! — 

God  made  the  country,  and  man  made  the  towHt" 
So  Cowper  says — and  I  begin  to  be 
Of  bis  opinion,  when  I  see  cast  down 
Rome,  Babylon,  Tyre,  Carthage,  Nineveh- 
All  walls  men  Imow,  and  many  never  known ; 
And,  pondering  on  the  present  and  the  past. 
To  deem  the  woods  shall  be  our  home  at  last.§ 

Goldsmith's  travelled  Chinese,  meditating  in  and  upon  London  after 
midnin-ht^  when  all  that  niig-hty  heart  (as  Wordsworth  says)  is  lying-  still, 
speculates  on  a  possible  time  coming  when  this  temporary  solitude  may 
be  made  continual,  and  the  city  itself,  like  its  iuliabitants,  fade  away, 
and  leave  a  desert  in  its  room.  He  bethinks  him  of  other  cities,  great 
as  this,  that  once  triumphed  in  existence  and  promised  themselves  Im- 
mortality; cities,  nerertheless,  of  some  of  whksh  posterity  can  hardly  traee 
the  site.  The  sonrowful  traveller  wanders  over  the  awful  nuns  of  others  s 
and  as  he  behold,  he  learns  wisdom,  and  feels  the  transience  of  eveiy 
sublunary  possession.  "  Here/*  he  cries,  "  stood  their  citadel,  now  grown 
over  with  weeds;  there  their  senate-house^  but  now  the  haunt  of  every 


*  Miscdlanies,  vol.  i.  pp.  179-80. 
t  Essay  on  Kanke,  in  the  Edinburgh  Review^  Oct,  1840. 
t  Miseellaneout  Works  of  Lord  Macaulsy,  voL  L  p.  814. 
$  Bon  Juan,  canto  ir.  st.  101;  canto  viii.  St.  60. 
Abr.--TOii.  ozzzym.  NO.  Dili.  v 
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noxious  reptile  ;  temples  and  theatres  stood  liere,  now  only  an  undistin- 
guished heap  of  ruin."*  And  is  Loudon  Bridge — once  at  least  already 
"  broken  down,"  in  the  old  song  that  nobody  sings  now — to  be  thus 
doomed)  thvB  to  deny  snd  SuSteaa^  till  there  remuii  lint  one  broken  arch 
for  the  New  Zeaknder  to  at  upon,  while  he  sketehes  the  ruins  of  Wren*> 
monument?  Ib  the  day,  one  day  to  dawn  when  it  ehall  be  ^loffium** 
enough,  decaying  and  waxing  old  enough  (now  that  which  decayeth  and 
waxeth  old  is  ready  to  vanish  away),  to  take  up  its  parable,  in  tetchy, 
fftienilous  defiance,  with  that  other  Auld  Brig,  of  Bums's  biggin*^  so  to 
apeak,  and  deeUum  against  a  new-fangled  eritb, 

*  Conceited  gowk !  pufTd  up  wi'  windy  pride ! 

This  mony  a  yrar  I've  stood  the  flooa  and  tide; 

And  tho*  wi'  crazy  eild  I'm  sair  forfairn, 
I'll  be  a  Briff  when  ye*re  a  shapeless  caiiii ! j- 

Horace  Walpole's  letters  contain  more  than  one  passage  which  Lord 
Macaulay  may  have  read,  marked,  learnt,  and  inwardly  dif^ested,  before 
he  shap&d  his  prevision  of  the  New  Zeaiander  into  epigrammatic  com- 
pleteness. In  one  epiatle  to  Sir  Horace  Mann,  written  while  the  House 
of  Connnons  was  tossed  on  the  troubled  sea  of  Indian  ailairs,  Walpole 
says:  *'We  beat  Home  in  eloquence  and  extravagance,  and  Spain  in 
jifanoe  and  omelty :  and,  like  both,  we  shall  only  8er?e  to  terrify  school- 
boys^ and  Ibr  lessons  of  mevality.  Heve  stood  St.  Stephen's ;  here  young 
Catiline}  spoke;  here  was  Lord  dive's  diamond-house;  this  is  Leaden- 
hall- street,  and  this  broken  column  was  part  of  palaee  of  a  company 
of  merchants  who  were  sovereigns  of  Bengal  I"  There  is  nothing  more 
like,  he  adds  (referring  to  the  age  of  Catiline  and  Caesar,  with  its  results), 
than  two  ages  that  are  very  like ;  which  is  all  he  supposes  Rousseau  to 
mean  by  sayinf^;-,  "  give  him  an  account  of  any  great  metropolis,  and  he 
^vlU  foretel  Its  rate.'*§  More  than  two  years  later  Walpole  refers  the 
same  correspondent  to  the  same  authority,  when  he  asks,  ''Do  you  think 
Bousseau  was  in  the  right,  when  he  said  that  he  could  tell  what  would  be 
the  manners  [and  therefere  the  fistoj  of  any  capital  eity,  fnm  certain  given 
lights?  I  don'frknow  what  he  may  do  on  Constantinople  and  Peking 
but  Paris  and  London !  .  .  .  Don't  tell  me  I  am  grown  old  and  peevish 
and  sapercilious.  .  .  .  The  next  Augustan  age  will  dawn  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  There  will,  perhaps,  be  a  Thucydides  at  Boston,  a 
Xenophon  at  Nen'  York,  and,  in  time,  a  Virgil  at  ^iTexico,  and  a  Newton 
at  Peru.  At  last,  some  curious  traveller  from  L.ima  will  visit  Mngland 
and  give  a  description  of  the  ruins  of  Si.  PauVs,  like  the  editions  of 
Balbec  and  Palmyra;  but  am  I  not  prophesying,  contrary  to  my  con- 
summate prudence,  and  casting  horoscopes  of  empires  like  Housseau? 
Yes ;  wdl,  I  will  go  and  dream  of  my  viskms."!! 

A  year  or  two  later,  again,  we  find  Horace  of  Iiondon  diMng  to 
Soraoe  of  Ftofenoe  on  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Great  MetroBoiai 
(**  London  coi:dd  put  Florence  into  its  fob-pocket*^),  and  wondering  now 
Jong  this  eznberance  of  opulence  is  to  laet    The  £ftst  Indies^  I  believe^ 


♦  Citizen  of  the  WorM,  Irttor  cxvii.  f  Bums,  the  Brigs  of  Ayr. 

%  Meaning,  from  the  context,  Charles  James  Fox,  then  amazing  the  House  by 
his  nwecfaesafbsr  nights  of  riot  and  ezeess. 
I  walpole  to  Msim,  April  9, 177S.  ||  flame  to  sams^  HoiSi  S4»  1774. 
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win  iMt  oontiibiile  to  it  nmoh  loogcr.  fiaWlon  and  Mempliii  and  Ronie^ 
pvobaUjr,  ■tend  mt  their  own  downfid.  £iBpirM  did  not  mo  to  philoao* 
pbiM^  nor  thought  much  but  of  themfelves.  Such  revolutiona  are  better 
known  now,  and  we  ought  to  oxpeet  them— I  do  not  say  wo  do^  This 
Httle  island  will  be  ridiculously  proud  some  agei  hence  of  its  former  braro 
days,  and  swear  its  capitnl  wns  once  as  big  a^ain  as  Pari?,  or — what  ig 
to  be  the  name  of  the  city  that  will  then  give  iaws  to  Europe— perl lapg 
I'Jew  York  or  Philadolpliia."*  Another  vear  or  two  g^one,  and  we  have 
Walpole  writing  to  Mason,  tliat  London  will  be  the  storehouse  hereafter, 
whence  deciamatiuiiis  shall  be  drawn  on  the  itiiatuatiou  of  ialiui^  empires* 
Natkma  at  the  aemoof  their  aplendour,  or  at  the  eve  of  their  destruction, 
he  goef  on  to  vtmaik,  are  woith  obaerring.  VHien  they  gprovel  in  ob» 
leurity  afterwards,  they  furnish  neither  oronte  nor  reflections ;  strangers 
vilit  vie  vestiges  of  the  Acropolis,  or  may  come  to  dig  for  capitals  among 
the  ruins  of  St  PauPs ;  but  nobody  studies  the  manners  oi  the  pedlars 
and  banditti,  that  dwell  in  nuid-huts  within  the  prseinots  of  a  demolished 
temple."t 

It  is  to  Mason  tlint  Walpole  writes  on  a  previous  occasion,  dlscassing 
the  literary  schemes  and  doings  of  them  both,  "  I  approve  your  printing 
in  manuscript^  that  is,  not  lor  the  public,  for  who  knows  liow  long  tho 
pabhc  will  be  able,  or  be  permitted  to  read?  liury  a  iew  copies  against 
tfaii  iaiand  is  re£sooirered.  Some  American  versed  in  tJie  old  English 
Jaaguago  will  transiato  it,  and  revive  the  true  taste  in  Mrdening ;  though 
hs  will  snulo  at  tho  diminutiro  scenes  on  the  little  Thames  when  he  ia 
planting  a  for^t  on  the  hanks  of  the  Oronoko.^J  In  a  not  unlike  vein 
cf  humooT,  Soatbey  recreates  liimself  with  the  fancj  that  The  Doctor*' 
may  haply  outlive  not  only  such  transitory  things  as  Lord  Castlereagh's 
Peaee,  Mr.  Pitt's  reputatlrm  (he  throws  Mr.  Vox's  into  the  bai^ain),  Mr. 
Locke's  Metaphysic?,  and  the  Regent's  Bridge  in  St.  James's  Park  ;  not 
only  even  the  eloquence  of  Burke,  the  discoveries  of  Davy,  the  poems  of 
Wordsworth,  and  the  victories  of  Wellington  ;  but  perhaps  also  the  very 
language  in  which  it  is  written ;  and,  in  Heaven  knows  what  year  of 
Heaven  knows  what  era,  [it  may]  be  discovered  by  some  learned  inhabit 
tnt  of  that  oontiDent  which  the  insects  who  make  coral  and  madrepore 
avs  now,  and  from  the  hegtnning  of  the  world  have  been,  &bricating  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  may  be  dug  up  among  the  ruins  of  London,  and 
considered  as  one  of  tlie  sacred  books  of  the  sacred  Island  of  the  W^t" 
— ibr  Dr.  Daniel  Dove  is  too  true  a  patriot  not  to  hope  that  some 
reverence  will  always  be  attached  to  what  he  calls  "this  most  glorious 
and  most  ha[)}  y  island,"  when  its  power  aud  happiness  and  glory,  like 
those  of  Greece,  shall  have  passed  away.§ 

Cihhon  incidentally  remarks,  in  liis  chapter  on  the  early  history  and 
pre- historic  times  of  Britain,  that  if,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  com- 
Bienaal  and  literary  town  of  Glasgow,  a  race  of  cannibals  has  really 
eiiited,  wo  may  contemplate,  in  tlie  period  of  Scotland's  esistenco,  tho 
oppoiita  estromos  of  savage  and  ciiilised  life:    Such  refleetbns  tend  to 


*  Wal|)ole  to  Mann,  July  17,  1776. 
t  To  Hcv.  William  Mason,  May  12, 1778. 
X  To  the  same,  Nov.  27,  1775. 
§  The  ]>octor,  Interchapter  iL 
U2 
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enlarge  tbe  ciide  of  our  ideas ;  and  to  eneoarage  the  pleanng  hope,  that 
New  Zealand  may  pioduee^  in  some  future  age^  the  Hume  of  uie  aoudieiii 

hemisphere."* 

In  Sydney  Smith's  review  of  the  position  and  prospects  of  Austialiai 

as  Australia  was  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  the  remark 
occurs,  that  he  who  lives  amont;"  a  ti\  iH«;ed  people  may  estimate  the  la'nour 
by  whicii  society  is  brought  into  such  a  state,  by  reading  in  Colonel 
Collinses  annals  of  Botany  Bay,t  the  account  of  a  whole  nation  exerting 
itsell  to  uew  floor  the  government-house,  repair  the  hospital,  or  build  a 
wooden  receptacle  for  atoees.  Yet  the  time  may  come  when  lome 
Botany  Bay  Taeitus  shall  reoord  the  crimes  of  an  emperor  lineally  de- 
scended from  a  London  pickpocket^  or  paint  the  ^alonr  with  which  he  led 
bis  New  Hollanders  into  the  heart  of  China.*' j; 

It  is  anything  but  true  to  allege  of  the  Coming  Man  from  our  anti- 
podes that  he  has  long  since  been  worked  to  death  in  parHament,  the 
pulpit,  and  the  periodical  press.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  all  alive  himself 
—and  ecce  iteruin  Crispinus  seems  to  be  his  cue.  Us  it  rather  is  that 
are  in  jeopardy  of  being  worked  to  death  by  him.  That  Coining  Man 
enjoys  a  stock  of  redundant  vitality  ;  though  we  cannot  ascribe  to  him 
such  an  infinite  variety  as  time  cannot  wither  nor  custom  stale. 

The  late  'Mr*  Hawthorne,  in  his  investigation  of,  and  speenlationi 
upon,  that  **  sublime  piece  of  folly"  the  Thames  Tunnel,  was  led  to  snr- 
mise,  that  when  the  New  Zealander  of  distant  ages  shall  have  moralised 
sufficiently  among  the  ruins  of  l4ondon  Bridge,  he  will  bethink  himflslf 
that  somewhere  wereabout  was  the  marvellous  Tunnel,  the  very  existence 
of  which  will  seem  to  him  as  incredible  as  that  of  the  hanging  gardens  of 
Babylon.  "The  traveller  will  make  but  a  brief  and  carelees  inf|uisltioa 
for  the  traces  of  the  old  wonder,  and  will  stake  his  credit  before  the 
public,  in  some  Pacific  Monthly  of  that  day,  that  the  story  of  it  is  but  a 
myth,  though  enriched  witii  a  spiritual  profundity  which  he  will  proceed 
to  unfold."! 

The  author  of  those  curious  essays  entitled  The  Original,"  in  one  of 
his  letters  from  the  Continent,  amusing  himself  in  Rome  with  the  hustle 

in  front  of  the  shop  of  one  Samuel  Low^  wine-merchant,  parenthetically 
exclaims:  "Samuel  Lowe  in  the  'eternal  city' I  and  English  ladies'- 
maids  on  the  soil  of  Livia,  Octavia,  and  company  I    What  changes! 

But,  as  Gibbon  somewhere  prognosticates  the  future  ascendancy  of  the 
negro  race,  perhaps  the  Timbuctooians  may  hereafter  figure  in  England 
as  we  now  figure  in  Kome.  We  may  as  easily  imagine  that^  as  Julius 
Caesar  could  have  imagined  the  present,  change." || 

In  an  indignant  denuuciullou  of  the  insults  offered  to  Sir  Walt^ 

*  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  ch.  xxv. 

f  Account  of  the  English  Colony  of  New  South  Wales,  vol.  ii.  1803. 

X  "  At  that  period,  when  the  Grand  Lahma  is  sending  to  supplicate  alliance ; 
when  tbe  spice  islands  are  purchasing  peace  with  nutmegs ;  when  enormoiis 
tributes  of  green  tea  and  nankeen  eve  waned  into  Port  Jackson,  and  Linded  oa 
the  quays  of  Bydnov;  who  will  ever  remember  that  the  sawing  of  a  few  planks, 
and  the  knocking  together  of  a  few  nails,  were  such  a  serious  trial  of  the  energies 
sad  retcnroet  of  the  nation?"— Article^  **  Australia,*'  reprinted  firom  the  EdUbi^ 
Review  of  1803,  in  Sydney  Smith's  collected  Works,  vol.  i. 

&  Our  Old  Home,  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  vol.  ii.  pp.  137 

(I  The  Original,  by  Thomas  Walki^r,  M.A.,  p.  131,  edit.  1850. 
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Scott  at  Jedburgh  and  Hawick,  flaring  the  elections  of  1831,  liis  son-in- 
law  and  biographer  gloomily  predicts  :  **  The  civilised  American  or  Aus- 
tralian will  curse  these  places,  of  which  he  would  oever  have  heard  but 
ht  Scott,  as  he  passes  thittugh  them  in  some  distant  century,  when  per- 
liips  all  that  Temalns  of  our  oational  glories  may  be  the  high  Utefature 
adopted  and  extended  in  new  Umds  planted  from  oar  blood.*'* 

Ah,  said  the  sighing  peer,  in  Gray's  jeu  dtuprU^  had  Bnte  been  tme, 
and  his  policjf  prevailing,  sword  would  have  pinged  and  fire  have 
purified  London's  hated  walls: 

Owls  would  have  hooted  in  St.  Peter's  choir, 
And  foxes  stunk  and  Mtter'd  in  St.  Paul'8.t 

A  Yankee  orator,  spouting  tall  talk  in  the  autumn  of  1863,  indulged 
in  a  beatific  vision  of  the  Federal  army— •its  work  done  at  home — crush- 
bg  London  Bridge  with  the  fragments  whieh  fly  from  the  bombarded 

dome  of  St.  Paul's. 

Shelley  amused  himself  in  his  epistle  to  the  author  of  the  Fudge 
Family,  written  as  a  preface  to  his  own  unsuccessful  satire  on  Peter  Bell, 
with  predicting  a  day  for  some  transatlatitic  commentator  to  be  found 
weighiog  in  the  scales  of  a  yet  undiscovered  and  uuimaginable  criticism, 
the  respective  merits  of  the  Fudges  and  the  Bells,  "when  London  .shall 
be  an  habitatiou  of  bittcrus,  when  St.  Pauri)  and  Westminster  Abbey 
dull  stand  shapeless  and  nameless  mins»  in  the  midst  of  an  unpeopled 
marsh ;  and  when  the  piers  of  Waterloo  Bridge  ahall  become  the  nuelei 
of  islets  of  reeds  and  osiers,  and  east  the  jagged  shadows  of  their  broken 
arches  on  the  solitary  stream."}    This  was  written  in  1819. 

Mnsing  over  the  desolate  ruins  of  St.  Jago,  one  of  Marryat's  naval 
wanderers  meditates  on  the  possibility  of  London  one  day  being  the  same 
—and  Paris  :  but  who  will  the  wretched  man  be,  that  shall  sit  on  the 
summit  of  Shooter's  Hill,  and  look  down  upon  the  desolatioti  of  the 
mighty  city,  as  I,  from  this  little  eminence,  behold  the  onco  nourishing 
town  of  St.  Jaf5^o?"§  Some  day  or  other,  muses  Mr.  Thackeray,  "(but 
it  will  be  alter  our  time,  thauk  goodness,)  Hyde  Park-gardens  will  be  no 
better  known  than  the  celebrated  horticultural  outskirts  of  Babylon ;  and 
Belgrave-square  will  be  as  desolate  as  Uaker-street,  or  Tadmor  in  the 
lAderness."!!  ^*  Ia"^<^  Blanchard  had  previsions  <^  an  Exploring 
Expedition  sent  forth  in  the  year  2844— jost  one  thousand  years  after 
the  date  of  his  writing — by  the  inhabitants  of  Anteros,  one  of  the  sea- 
ports in  the  planet  Mars,  to  discover  the  site  of  aoetent  London.^f  Pre* 
eident  Isnard  warned  the  French  Assembly,  in  1793,  that  if  the  Marat 
faction  of  destructives  were  allowed  to  have  their  way,  before  long  the 
traveller  would  ask,  on  which  side  of  the  Seine  Paris  had  stood."** 


•  Lockhart,  Life  of  Scott,  ch.  hcxx. 
f  Qray's  Poeuis :  Impromptu,  1766. 

I  De^tory  Epistle  prefixed  to  Peter  Bell  the  Third. 
§  Frank  Mildmay,  ch.  xxv. 

i  Vanity  Fair,  ch.  li. 

II  li^cursions  to  the  Ruins  of  London  in  2844. 

So  Bfr.  Garlyle  quotes  him,  from  the  Jfoiwtoir,  Stoce  dn  S5  BCii,  1798.  And 

this  is  better  than  Lamartinc's  version  :  "  And  you  would  soon  have  to  search 
Qpoii  the  banks  of  the  Seine  whether  Paris  had  ejusted."— Uistoire  <ks  Girondins 
Lxl§27. 
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A  dlr  once  for  power  TebOwn'd, 
NowlereU'd  even  to  tlie  groiiiia» 

Beyond  all  douljt  is  a  direction 
To  introduce  souie  fine  reflection,* 

especially  on  the  part  of  a  Girondist  president  during  the  reign  of  terrof!» 
But  President  Max  was  not  original  in  his  stroke  of  the  sublime.  Nearly 

a  century  bcforp — ^to  go  no  further  back — one  of  perfidious  Albion's 
poets,  triurapiiing^  in  a  carmni  secularc  at  the  cost  ot  the  (jrraod  Mo- 
xuirque  himself,  bad  foreseen  in  prophetic  rapture  a  time 

When  the  great  monuments  of  his  potrer 

Shall  now  lif  v'siblc  no  more ; 
When  ISambrc  siiall  have  changed  her  winding  flood  ; 
And  children      where  Namur  stood-f 

So  in  finotber  poem,  takinn^  a  broader  view  of  things,  Mat  Prior  (imper- 
sonating King  Solomon)  delivers  himself  of  the  ex  post  facto  me£ta- 
tion: 

Thus  later  age  shall  ask  for  Pison's  flood. 
And  travellers  inquire,  where  Babd  stood.^ 

JAx,  Prior  found  it  conveoient  to  repeat  not  only  the  ielf-same  ideai  but 
in  the  self-same  rhyme. 


THE  TAGBAl^rS  GHIIiD. 

BT  mCB0i:.A8  MICHIOX. 

ThOYJ  Kttle  child  in  rags — 
Hanging  at  thy  m  IIk  r's  side, 

Sullen  mopin<i^,  vvcemns:. 
What  to  thee  all  Lonaou's  pride. 

O'er  the  pavemeiit  creeping, 
Askuw  alms  of  passera-by, 
Teazs  ror  ever  in  thine  eye  ? 

Thou  Httie  child  in  rags— 
flattering  on  ^rith  naked  feet, 

HuiiOTj,  wretched,  shivering^ 
Like  a  blot  upon  the  street, 

little  red  lip  quivering, 
Ijooking  through  the  shop's  great  pane 
At  ddi&ms  food  in  vain. 


♦  ChurcMl,  The  Ghost,  book  iii. 

J Prior,  Carmen  Seculare,  for  the  year  -wtvpc. 
Solomon  on  the  Vanity  of  the  World,  book  i.,  **  Knowledge.** 
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Thou  little  child  in  rags — 
With  thy  uncut,  jetty  hair. 

To  thy  shoulders  streaming; 
With  thy  forehead  bold  and  tair, 

With  tliy  i^reat  eyes  beanung; 
With  thv  young  mind  Uke  a  star 
Hidden  oy  thick  clomb  a&r. 

Thou  little  child  in  rags— 
I  do  follow  thee  with  sighs, 

By  thy  half  inebriate  mother, 
bearing  her  stem,  Hashing  eyes. 

Trying  sobs  to  smother. 
Beaten^  chid,  through  good  and  ill 
Clingii^  to  her  ganoents  still 

Thoa  little  dhild  in  lags^ 

This  is  destiny  or  £hte ; 

"Dark  cnisxina — wondrous  HeaTGIll 
Wert  tliou  bom  in  other  .state, 

What  to  thee  perchance  were  given? 
Gayest  dress,  toys,  sweetest  kisses, 
Haids  to  wait — a  world  of  Uisses. 

Thou  little  child  in  rags — 

Yes,  thon  mightst  have  been  the  heur 

To  some  dukedom  great  and  old. 
Or  one  dny  a  crown  mightst  wear. 

And  a  sceptre  liold; 
Or  a  general  thou  mightst  be. 
Shouting  freedom  1  viekajl 

Thou  little  child  in  rags — 
Fortnne  might  have  placed  thee  near 
Learnings  temple,  and  thy  mind 
.  Might  have  traced  the  starry  sphere. 

Leaving  common  souls  behind, 
Like  a  Is'ewtoii,  worlds  exploring. 
Or  a  Shakspeare,  Milton,  soaring. 

Thou  little  child  in  raic.s— 
Kow  most  haply  thou  wilt  grow 

To  a  lawless,  reckless  man, 
Stealinj^,  wwking  others'  woe, 

I^lnlsn*d,  ever  mider  ban : 
But  I  pray  thou  ne'er  mayst  be 
Led  unto  the  gallows-tree. 

Thou  little  child  in  rags — 
Hanging  at  thy  niuther's  side, 

Smlen  moping,  weeping, 
What  to  thee  aU  Lonaon's  pride, 

O'er  the  pavement  creeping:  ? 
Still  ill  })eiiury  thou  must  roam. 
Through  the  world  without  a  home. 
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Jou&NAL  Of  IH£  liousB  ov  Loju>s^  Temt.  Cak.  IL 

Ownro  to  ihe  diffusion  of  hUtorieal  koowledge,  and  the  Mlities  now 
afforded  &r  tettiDg  **  authoritiei,''  one  grand  delusion  after  another  is 
gnduallj  disappearing,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  eertttn  families 
that  owe  the  golden  opinions  which  they  hare  aeqnired  in  the  henddie 
world  to  the  presenration  of  spurious  tradition. 

So  was  it,  not  many  years  since,  when  the  Emperor  of  the  French, 
intending  to  do  honour  to  the  memory  of  the  good  citizen  of  Calais — 
St.  Pierre — caused  the  state  archives  to  be  carefully  examined,  with  the 
view  of  making  "assurance  doubly  sure."  The  result  is  well  known. 
It  was  80on  ascertained  that  the  patriot  had  been  in  collusion  with  the 
English  invader,  and  the  episode  so  affectingly  described  by  historians, 
proved  to  have  been  a  capital  pieoe  of  acting,  planned  by  the  parties  con- 
cemed,  to  suit  their  mutual  interests. 

Oar  novelists  of  the  eighteenth  century  have  given  no  veiy  flattering 
account  of  the  energetic,  but  generally  indigent,  and  too  frequently  un* 
principled,  adventurers  of  the  obscurer  classes^  who^  obtaining  commis- 
sions in  the  army  whon  it  was  in  a  very  different  condition  from  what 
Wellington  made  it,  indulged  in  that  profession  most  of  the  vices  arising 
from  limited  education,  and  ambition,  unsupported  by  merit.  That  these 
writers  greatly  exa^g-erated,  is  scarcely  c  onsistent  with  the  popular  recep- 
tion of  their  works,  aud  many  of  the  heroes  of  tliis  class  have  been  handed 
down  to  onr  own  times,  by  the  pens  of  Fielding  and  SmoUet,  and  the 
pencil  of  Hogarth,  as  accepted  representatives  of  the  lower  grades  of 
officers  In  those  days. 

Successful  government  partisans,  and  stockbrokers,  also  contributed  not 
a  few  members  towards  recruiting  "what  has  been  called  "  the  landed 
gentry,"  and  time,  with  its  softening  tones,  gives  a  certain  dignity  to 
these  patriarchs,  as  we  now  run  over  their  name*,  in  the  pedigrees  of  their 
descendants,  little  earing  to  scan  too  inquiringly  the  liaeaments  repre- 
sented by,  perhaps,  two  brief  parochial  records- 
After  a  while,  when  the  family  begins  to  creep  into  the  Clmrch,  or 
raise  its  head  in  the  Senate,  the  ingenious  dreamer  begins  to  remember 
having  heard  Irom  his  grand&ther  of  some  old  pedigree,  which  mji^ 
teriousl^  disappeared  many  years  before.  Sometimes  the  Ttophoniaa 
echo  hmts  at  .a  supposed  extinct  baronetcy.  Then  follow  surmises  of 
some  unnamed  grmndee  being  in  "  wrongous  possession"  of  the  family 
estate ;  of  a  strange  traditional  eviction  from  the  paternal  acres ;  or  it 
may  be  that  the  ancestor  was  a  political  exile,  who  imprudently  changed 
his  patronymic,  and  left  his  impoverished  heirs  only  the  shadow  of  a 
mignty  name,  but,  at  the  same  time,  a  good  coffee-plantation  or  a  "diy- 
goods"  house  in  the  colonies. 

Under  such  circumstances,  a  hondjide  great-grandfather  is  invaluable; 
for,  by  a  little  management,  he  may  be  thrown  into  the  seventeenth  cea- 
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tury,  which  seems  to  be  the  chronolog-ical  Rubicon  of  these  families. 
Once  establish  the  great-grandfather,  and  a  few  judiciously  introduced 
names  will  apparently  easily  connect  him  with  some  venerable  koigh^ 
who  "  paid  a  fine,"  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 

When,  however,  there  is  absolutely  no  foundation  whatever  for  the 
pretension,  an  equivocal  and  indirect  expression  is  adopted,  as,  for  instance, 
<*he  claims  to  repiMeoV'       is  tupposed  to  have,"  **1m  quarfemrt,"  &o. 

The  Bomamefl  of  nich  fiunOies  and  their  congeneti  may  be  thoa 
da88i6ed:  first,  those  for  whieh  tiieie  is  ao  assumod  geoealogiteal  ibim* 
dation   leeond,  those  assdmsd  for  phonetic  reasons. 

Of  the  first  class  are  the  modern  substitutions  of  Do  la  Bocfae  ibr 
Beach,  Cowley  for  MacColloT* 

To  the  second  belong  such  names  as  De  Bathe  als  Bath,  St.  Paul  als 
Paul,  De  Winton  als  WilkioSy  De  Moline  als  Mullios,  De  Montinoxoiioy 
sis  Morris. 

We  may  also,  perhaps,  add  such  names  as  are  assumed  from  poetical 
instincts,  as,  for  iiistatice,  "  De  Vere,**  and  which  are  not  provoked  by  the 
** vulgarity"  of  the  original  patronymic,  but  have  this  advantage  over  it, 
that  they  suggest  dreams  of  roasted  swans  and  peacocks,  gilt  spurs, 
baldricks  of  silk  and  gold,  knightly  jousts,  awful  family  predictions  and 
weird  relies,  saintly  l«aies  and  old  portraits. 

Now  amongst  the  above  names,  taken  at  random,  there  seems  to 
us  nothing  offensive  in  Beach,  whether  derived  from  that  whieh  the 
''ebbing  Neptune"  deserts,  or  the  other,  which  gives  its  wholesome  nuts 
to  our  Berkshire  pachydermata.  As  for  MaoCoUo^y  although  it  may 
suggest  pictures  of  faithful  dogs,  such  ideas  are  pleasing,  and  are  scarcely 
improved  upon  by  those  of  Icine,  Bath,  aa^ain,  is  a  capital  cleanly  sur- 
name, and  suggests  the  famous  military  order  of  Henry  IV.  Saint  Paul, 
however,  may  stagger  us  a  little,  as  we  cannot  deny  the  grandeur  of  the 
associations  called  up  by  saintly  prefix. 

We  have  no  sympathy  for  the  next  class,  and  in  vain  De  Winton 
seeks  to  make  us  forget  the  cruel  fate  of  Dinah.  No :  such  an  evasiou 
of  nered  ohli^iions»  and  denial  of  an  historic  popular  fact,  will  not 
latisfy  right-minded  men  $  we  refuse  all  explanation,  and  imperatively 
demand  Villikins  himself. 

We  never  could  clearly  understand  why  MttUins  resolved  himself  into 
Be  Moline.  Mullions  would  have  been  an  easier  traniition,  and  haTO 
isggested  "storied  windows  richly  dight.'*  Moreover,  it  would  have 
Wn  more  according  to  the  proprieties  of  that  class  of  names*  It  might 
even  in  time  have  been  taken  for  an  old  Cornish  name. 

As  for  Morris  becoming  De  Montmorency — the  scion  of  the  first  baron 
of  Christendom,  whose  Junonian  birds  stand  so  proudly  on  the  Gallic 
escutiiic on — the  mind  naturally  feels  embarrassed,  and  thought  strays  to 
classic  fable. 

Of  the  good  Earl  of  Oxford,*  we  remember  the  alarm  of  the  lirst 
'ojral  Tudor  at  the  number  of  his  retunen ;  but  who  are  those  redundant 
oughts  whose  antique  names  onlpr  embitter  our  genealogical  pangs? 

Sometimes  pedigrees  are  so  mgoniously  arranged^  that  tho  Holmw 


*  DeYeie. 
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founder  of  the  family,  in  the  course  of  four  generations  or  so,  is  made  to 
aMume  the  verisimilitude  of  the  heir  of  Boiue  aucieut  Kiiglitih  name  by, 
perhaps,  a  slight  alteration  in  the  orthoepy. 

To  pnrehftte  tiie  ancient  estate  of  ft  fanuy  of  one^s  own  nanw^  multiply- 
ittg  the  IftUer  by  tipoy  ii  often  a  saccearful  mode  of  creftdng  ■  ratrospec- 
tif»  digni^,  and,  mofeovrnv  it  adds  g^reatly  to  the  appearance  of  wealtl^ 
hemg  getmSky  aiceepted  as  an  endence  of  two  branchee  beings  ngnin 
united  in  one,  aS|  for  instance,  Theodore  Smith  Smith,  or  Bobinson 
Green  Robinson,  of  T?obinsou  Green,  Greenwich. 

These  tautological  desii^Tiations  appear  to  be  regarded  as  having-  aa 
especial  virtue,  and  to  hear  about  them  the  stamp  of  something  above  the 
com n ion,  as,  indeed,  thcv  are. 

But  it  is  not  with  uiieriority  of  lineage  tliat  we  iind  fault,  and  we  folly 
recognise  the  justice  of  the  fic^owing  retorts  : 

Iphicrates,  a  man  of  mean  extraction,  being  reproached  by  an  Athe* 
man  aristocrat  witb  his  birth,  replied,  "  Troe,  the  nobili^  of  my  family 
begins  in  me,  and  of  yonia  ends  with  ^omnelf.'*  And  so  a  well-known 
fVench  novelist*  of  the  piesent  day  bemg  rudely  asked,  in  allusion  to  his 
complexion,  who  his  father  was,  replied,  "  A  brown  man."  **  And  your 
grandfather?"  "A  black  man."  **  Then  mav  I  ask  who  was  year 
great-grandfather?"  '*A  monkey,  sir;  my  family  comnvenced  whers 
yours  ends !" 

These  ancestor-hunters  generally  fasten  with  all  the  dreaded  tenacity 
of  a  "  poulp"  on  their  helpless  prey — an  extinct  or  dormant  title. 

Sometimes,  indeed,  there  is  the  anamorphosis  of  troth  in  fiiniily  tiadip 
tioo,  but  when  we  attempt  to  bring  it  wittiin  the  mlee  of  sjmmiettyv  the 
task  becoenes  hopeless.  We  often  seem  to  strike  die  fish  wrt^  our  spear^ 
but  wo  have  not  made  allowmoes  for  optical  deceptions,  and  so  miss  it  I 

Until  within  the  last  few  yeaars^  while  the  State  Paper  Office  was 
inaccessible  to  mere  idle  curiosity,  unless  under  very  exceptional  circum- 
stances, oar  parish  registers  have  either  been  closed  to  the  general  in- 
quirer, save  through  the  mediuMi  oi'  heavv  charges,  or  have  been  alto- 
gether abandoned  to  their  fate,  in  some  rare  instances  even  liuiug  a  trimk 
or  kiiidling  a  kitchen  fire.  In  fact,  these  valuable  public  records  have 
often  been  treated  by  incumbents  as  their  own  private  property,  and  they 
bate  oeeasisoaUy  eten  been  {band  in  the  auolionrroomy  bat  these  greater 
•bases  are,  happily,  not  likely  again  to  occur. 

The  parish  register,  therefore,  bemg  a  mainstay  of  gsnealogy,  it  does 
■at  seem  unrsasonahle  that  e? eiy  one  should,  more  or  less,  have  a  right 
to  demand  its  careful  preservation,  and  that  it  should  be  inspected  by 
others  than  Ihe  custodians  periodically,  Ibr  it  is  not  evevy  incumbent  o£ 
living  who  takes  an  interest  in  it. 

In  Scotland,  the  older  parish  registers  have  been  collected  and  de- 
posited in  the  register-house  of  Edinburgh,  where,  if  not  already  indexed, 
it  is  probably  the  intention  to  have  them  thus  made  more  available  for 
inquiry. 

Many  of  these  latter  registers  are  interesting,  and,  on  the  whob^  eon- 
sidering  tiie  irtate  of  the  kiugdoniy  they  have  been  oompeoakifel/  veil 
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]»pty  where  they  existed;  but,  after  ail,  the  commissariat  (or  probate) 

records  of  tlie  various  sliires  and  counties  supply  the  deficieiicieSy  tO  • 
great  extent,  in  other  bra^ichos  of  registration. 

To  trace  the  cadets  of  Scottish  families  of  the  seventeenth  (:iiul  even 
eig-htconth)  century  through  the  German  wars,  eolouisiug  companies, 
and  other  outlets,  vvoulJ  iu  most  cases  be  well-Digh  an  impossibiHty.  In 
the  Stuart  rebellions  numbers  of  small  as  well  as  great  lairds  disappeared, 
and  are  nov  only  to  be  found  represented  la  country  towns,  somedoief 
as  diopkeepersy  writers,  or  apothecaries. 

In  Ireland,  again,  we  belieTe,  the  case  to  be  still  more  hopeless, 
whflre^  as  is  said,  every  one  asserts  the  same  pre-eminence  and  right  to 
bear  the  arms  of  the  head,  not  only  of  hU  own  family,  but  of  his  snmamel 

These  remarks  mav  seem  unkind  to  those  wlio  suffer  from  the  morbid 
alTectiou  to  which  they  have  given  rise,  but  there  is  surely  far  greater 
unkindness  to  healthy  pedigrees,  in  not  noticing  the  former. 

On  the  appearance  of  a  cattle  plague,  even  the  owners  of  the  infected 
animals  are  glad  that  measures  should  be  adopted  for  arresting  the 
progress  of  the  disease,  and  in  this  view  of  the  case,  we  claim  the  con- 
sideration due  to  a  conscientipiis  sanitary  commisrioner,  or  unflibck* 
bg  physician,  who  insists  on  reducing  his  patient's  diet. '  Trae^  the 
comparison  scarcely  holds  good,  for  we  have  not  been  *^  called  in  by  the 
sufferers  themselves,  but  rather  by  their  distressed  and  anxious  friends 
and  neighbours.  Our  opinion  is  not  asked  by  the  former,  but,  in  the 
cause  of  society  we  insist  on  ofTering  our  nostrums,  and  we  may  evea 
add  a  word  of  advice  to  minor  jiatients — namely,  t  )  reduce  their  '*  ar- 
morial devices"  on  stamped  note-paper,  and  remember  the  "  assess^ 
taxes,"*  and  also  to  bear  in  mind  that  if  the  latter  were  more  rigidly 
collected,  there  would  certainly  be  a  reduction  on  the  income  tax. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  journal  of  the  Hoose  of  Lords  at  a 
period  of  English  histofy,  when  nnmerous  new  families  were  springing  up, 
in  the  general  confusion,  social  and  political,  show  how  mneh  may  yet  be 
^thered  by  the  genealogist,  imbued  with  the  true  spirit  of  his  professioo, 
and  aiot  simply  bent  upon — to  use  a  vulgar  adage— **ma]dDg  a  silk 
^rse  out  of  a  sow's  ear." 

1660. 

7  Sept    Bichard  CIuuso,  by  false  representations,  obtained  the  profits  of  Ihe 
xectoxy  of  Chisdbnrsta  Kent. 

1669. 

7  March.  William  Dauyes,  m.  s.  of  Lord  Vaughan. 

9     ^     Boger  Payne,  household  steward  to  i)ake  of  lUchmond. 

11  J,     John  CoUes,  m.  s.  to  Lord  Kewport. 

12  ^     "Erasmns  DreYdcn,  a  grocer,  broke  open  Lord  Audley's  doors. 

17      „      Hugh  BouTing',  m.  s.  to  Jiovd  Holies. 

17     „     William  Hyde,  m.  s,  to  Lord  iUvers.    (William  Hotchkiu,  a  name 
mentioned.) 

II  April   Willism  WaBis  (also  Bieihard  WsUis),  coachman. 


*  Query.  How  many  pay  for  their  dogs  in  barracks?  How  many  tumpikc- 
keepera  for  theirs?  How  many  use  crested  paper  wlio  liave  neitiier  a  right  to  the 
wmorial  device  itself  nor  a  right  to  be  excepted  from  paying  the  tax? 
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31  Oct.  Waiter  Brisco,  an  attorney. 

31   ,4  William  Princhard,  a  bailiil'. 

11  Not.  Henry  Wilson,  a  MiliC  commiited  for  nido  bdumoiir. 

17   „  Thomas  Frettyman,  m.  8.  to  Earl  of  Marlborough, 

2  Dec.  Kandolpli  Yarwood,  clerk,  and  Thomas  Franekljn. 

10  M  Samuel  fcauckljUj  proctor^  Probate  Court. 

1670. 

6  No?.  Abraham  Schofield,  servant  and  tax-collector  to  Lord  Byron.  (Sir 
William  Juxou  had  obtained  a  decree  in  an  action  at  law  against 
Lord  Bvron). 

14  May.    Eleanor  BuoSm,  domestic  servant  to  Xatberine,  Dowager  Jjadj 

Mohun. 

17  Jan.     George  Bull,  s.  to  Lord  LoTelaoe.  Benjamin  Cotton,  and  Eichaid 

Clements,  bailiffs. 

18  „       William  Wilkes,  s.  to  Ijord  Coventry. 

S8  w       Abraham  Bradney,  s.  to  one  Lucas,  aa  attonfcey  of  ColohMter. 
Yiaoent  Hawden,  of  liezton,  bailiff. 

1661. 

22  May.     Joseph  Bastard,  s.  to  Lord  Mohun. 
8  June.    Lewis  Butts,  ra.  s.  to  Lord  Abergavenny. 

10  July.     William  Frith,  m.  s.  to  Lord  Mohun. 

24  „       (Terdinando  Pennyworth  mentioned.) 

16  Jaa.     Gtoent  Oxonbii«lg!e>  m.  a.  to  Lord  vangfaaii. 

1670.  . 

25  June.    Hugh  Bowing,  m.  s.  to  Lord  VaughMi. 

26  Haich.  Robert  Kidge,  of  Chester,  m.  s.  to  Lord  Birera. 
26     „       William  Hyde,  m.  s.  to  ditto. 

26  James  Haughton^  m.  s.  to  Lord  Derby. 

8  Feb.     John  Harrison,  s.  to  Countess  Dowager  of  Nortiuimbajand.  Join 

Clarke,  of  llugby,  attorney. 
1  March.  Francis  and  Richard  Coay,  s.  to  Duke  of  Buckin^!in.rn. 

9  „       Thomas  Allen,  &c.,  found  guilty  of  assault  ana  battery.  Henry 

Partridge,  s.  to  Archhishop  of  Cantuar.  Jonathan  Darbyes,  ! 
aehoolmaster  at  Morecluck.  Thomas  Allen,  late  £ootmaa  &  Sir 
H.  Liveaay.  Michael  Beresford,  a  derk  aiod  £neiid  of  jUkaof 
Hopton. 

11  „      Anthony  Hobert,  a  pauper. 

15  ApriL   John  Rawlins,  ra.  s.  of  Lord  Windsor,  Edward  Wassell,  and  Heniy 

Hayward,  bailiffs  of  Bengeworth,  Worcester. 

1669. 

18  Match.  John  Morris  and  Bobert  CUyton,  against  a  Goait  of  Chanoei^s 

decision,  m  which  John  Dove  and  Anne  his  wife  were  plaintiii 

against  Sir  John  Prettimau.  Thomas  Dove,  executor  of  J .  Dofe» 
had  sued  Morris  Clavton  and  Sir  Thomas  Cuilam,  Baronet. 

[N.B.  Not  in  Barkers  Extinct  Baronetages.] 

98  M      Cuthbert  Morlej's  sole  heiress,  Anne,  m.  s.  to  Bernard  GrenviUe. 

1670. 

99  Match.  Bobert  Hotchkins.  Bill  to  sell  lands  to  nay  debts. 

99     M      The  Lord  Yiscouut  Ballyfax  acquaints  the  House  that  he^  beoy 
named  a  tmatee  for  a  genttemaB  in  Ireland  lately  deeeaasd,  k 
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sued  in  ilie  couii:^  ol  Ireland,  and  that  it  is  expected  tiiat  he 
ahonld  answer  upon  oath,  bis  lordship  not  being  a  peer  of  Ira* 

10  April*    Petition  of  Peter  Snlmnn,  Doctor  in  Pliv^^'e,  ngainst  the  Governor 

and  Assistant  of  the  Merchants-Adventurers  of  England,  whose 
names  were — Sir  Edward  i'orde.  Sir  Charles  Llo^de,  Sir  Anthony 
Batemaiii  Sir  Tbomaa  Snutb,  Rowland  Wynne,  John  Doggett^ 
Henry  GoUyer,  Henry  Smith,  John  Lethular,  Christopher  Aohe, 
George  Wytham,  and  others. 

11  April.    Thomas  Cheeke,  Esq.,  eommiited  to  the  Tower,  lior  lesooing  one 

Wallis,  a  coachman. 

1669. 

Thomas  Austin,  son  and  heir  of  Thomas  Anstin  of  Newington 

Barrow.    (Sir  A.  Apsley  mentioned.) 
17  NoT»     Petition  of  Dame  Jane  Gerard,  relict  of  Lord  Gerard  of  Gerard 
Bromley  and  of  Digby.  Lord  Gerard,  his  son  and  heir,  (P)  oom- 
plains  of  a  scandal  against  her. 

1670. 

11  Feb.     Sir  John  Beresby,  Baronet,  great-grandson  of  Sir  Thomas  Beresby 

of  Ashover  and  Derby. 

1  March,  Matthew  Deverill,  of  Swanborne,  co.  Bucks,  yeoman,  late  High 

Constable  of  the  Three  Hundreds  of  Cottesloe. 

17     „  *     County  palatine  of  Durham  and  Salberg. 

22  „      Penelope  Siautou  and  John  Holgate,  Esq. 

1671. 

17  April   Ci^tBui  Bobeit  Hill,  Paymaster  of  Indigent  Loyal  Offioers. 

167fi. 

13  Peb.     Sir  John  Hanham,  Bart. 

S6  „       'Vmiiam  Pamplyn,  of  Barking,  in  Easez,  ' 

1673. 

30  Oct.      Francis  Blake  and  Jane  Pringle,  their  cases, 

23  Jan.     Dame  Alissemon  Beade  against  her  husband.  Sir  John  lleade,  Bart. 

2  Feb.     Balph  Hodgskin,  vintner  of  London. 
9  „       Edward  Lawranoe. 

1672. 

William  Living,  s.  to  Mr.  George  Asser,  of  Barking,  Essex. 
25  Feb.      John  Mauisier,  s.  to  Henry  Goodwine. 

13  March.  Bichard  Hipsley,  s.  to  Lord  Brooke.   Symon  Sands,  and  Fraads 
Skter,  of  the  Pooltiy  Compter,  London. 

1675. 

80  April   Thomas  Goston,  an  attorocj.  Bichard  Vinson,  Bnohess  of  Ctefe* 
land's  livery  servant.    John  Chanwell,  plumber. 

4  May,     Bobert  James,  of  the  Savoy,  tailor;  John  Buddock  and  Henry 
Lauson,  bailiffs ;  William  Jones,  m.  s.  Lu  Duke  of  Buckingham. 
Petition  of  Sir  Ni<mo1as  Crispe,  Baronet,  and  Thomas  Crispe,  Esq., 
and  John  Crispe,  Esq.,  about  Lady  Ann  Bowyer  and  others. 

80  April    Sir  Jeremy  Whichoot. 

86    „     Cisspe  ver.  Boys. 
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8  May.    Thonuis  Slicriey,  pbjsician  to  tbe 
19   I,        Sir  Nicliolaa  Crisp,  Barouet. 
26   M  Alexander  Fraser,  his  Majesty's  physician.   Sir  Thomas  Badd, 

Baronet,  his  daughter  Frances,  wiie  ot  iiklwardDeanis,  aboiUitbe 
manor  of  Sparewell,  Isle  of  Wight. 
38  M        Mr.  Anthony  Keck,  barrister. 
30  J,       Joha  Waifbrd,  oC  Londoii,  leatker-fplder. 

ir)07-8. 

10  Feb.      Rich.'inl  TTarris,  m.  s.  to  Tjf)r(l  Berkeley  of  Stretton. 

13   M        Richard  MasoUj  m.  s.  to  Duke  of  Newcastle. 

16  „       Bobert  Woods,  Hobert  Dennis,  and  SamneD  Jaekson,  for  riotiiigoa 

tiic  Enrl  of  Liudscy's  estate  in  Lincolnsliirc. 
16   «t        Hichard  Masou  iiuprlsoned  by  Bold  Bought^,  Esq.,  vuden  of  the 

Fleet,  for  a  prctendtd  debt 'of  20,000/. 
^  May.     Mr.  Ogle  Hatiield,  a  great  importer  of  foreign  cattle. 

26  Sept.     Beamnout  and  Xnevci  Ilasiiugs,  fur  attack  on  Lord  Morley. 
87  M       Isabella  of  Nassau,  wife  of  Lord  Arlington,  naturalisation. 

87  »        Bichard  Hopton,  £sq.>  grandson  and  heir  of  Sir  Hiehard  Hopioi^ 

late  of  Canon  IVoome,  fierefonbhifo,  for  fraud  and  foi]g;iiig  a 

will. 

12  Oct.      Naturalisation  of  Ester  Le  Lon,  wife  of  Denzell,  Lord  Holies. 
19   „       William  Spuiiier,  m.  s.  to  Lord  Crewe. 

88  „       Ibter  Le  Lon  (Lady  HoUes),  daughter  and  coheir  of  Gideon  L> 

Lon,  Lord  of  Colomhi<'rps,  in  Normandy. 
26  Oct.     Mort^af^e  of  John  S})arixi\T  of  the  Duke  of  Cleyeland's  manors  of 

ildckiicy  and  IStepucy. 
80  No?,    lUeffitimatton  of  the  emldren  of  Lady  Anne  Eosse. 
88  „       Will  iam  Jones,  gentleman,  steward  and  domestic  serrant  to  ttuB 

Lord  Ilattou. 

26  it        Sir  Bichard  Franklin,^  £nt.  and  Baronet,  and  Dame  Eleanor  ius 
wife. 

87  M       William  Band,  Esq.,  m.  s.  to  the  Mayor  of  Worcester. 

3  Deo.  George  Blagrove,  yeoman  of  Derby,  and  Thomas  Benskiii,  attomsy, 
surd  Job  Brookes,  tenant  and  baiM  of  Laegr«  Countess  Dowager 
of  Huntingdon. 

6    „        Jane  Brookes,  ni.  s.  of  Lord  Dorset. 

18  ft       George  Mangle,  m.  s.  of  Duke  of  Boctkingbam. 

88  „       John  Ptosser,  m.  s.  of  Dowager  Lady  At^rgarenny. 

lGGO-7. 

8  Jan.      Act  for  rcsiorinir  Yranris  Soawen  in  blood. 

3  Lord  MordaiuiT  iiuprached  for  imjnisojiiii!:^  William  Taykur,  Esq., 

because  the  Utter's  daughter,  Anne,  would  not,  &c.  She  was 
afterwards  Mrs.  Yachell.  This  took  place  in  1664. 

8  Mary  Bishop  convicted  of  perjury  against  Scaw^ 

10  t»       3^  George  Dowuitig-  brouL'-ht  u])  from  the  Commons  ft  measags 

"Act  for  biivyiiiii;  in  woo.leii  only." 
15   M       Peter  Southicke  and  Clauiiius  Petite  naturalised.    Henry  Mariui, 
a  regicide,  brother-in-law  to  Lorn  Lorelace. 

19  Winiam  Bvley,  Ifrancis  Sandford^  and  Bichard  Bodily,  genttemeD 

examined  on  the  Kooa  case. 

*      In  Burke*!  Extinct  and  Donnaat  Bnoiietase  ? 
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21  Jan.      Concerning  tlie  estate  of  Sir  Sc^niour  Shirley,  Bart. 

22  „       Witnesses  on  the  trial  of  Lord  Mordaunt,  Kiciiard  iuuuklyn,  M.D,, 

Captain  Richard  Harrison,  Simon  Bernard*  &c. 

8S  .  Sixamincd,  about  commercial  disputes  \n&i  France,  the  following 
merchants  :  viz.  Georire  Toriano,  James  Trnstone,  Abraham  "Reake, 
Yineriit  Delabar,  Arnold  and  Elias  Beake,  Jolm  Loveroo,  Isicholaa 
Haywai-d,  Jtunes  Nutmaker,  and  John  Mervin,  &c.  &c. 

S9  ,j      Edward  Cooke,  Esq.,  Lady  Cholmely's  kusbmd. 

89  „  Thomas  IVceman,  late  meirohaiat  of  Loudon,  against  Laurence  Hyde 
(since  16G1). 

5  feb.  James  Smith  and  B(  ruju-d  White  drove  beasts  out  of  Tiord  Wid- 
drington's  park,  at  Ellington,  Northumbeiland,  Ikej  were  ser- 
Tanm  of  Mr.  John  Blount,  solicitor. 

5  „       To  enable  John,  Earl  of  AbergBTenny,  to  Bell  lasids  to  portion  his 

brother  and  sisters. 

6  Nov.    To  enable  Sir  William  Jnxon  to  recorer  pnrt  of  the  estate,  as  his 

executor,  of  Willium  Juxon,  lat-e  Archbishop  of  Cwiterburj. 
6  „        Artilur  Capeis,  a.  to  Earl  of  Northampton. 
9  „       Pefitikm  ox  Eathedne  Piny,  wi&  of  John  Poiy,  Es^.,  praying  to  be 

heard  in  the  cajse  brought  against  her  by  Sir  Williain  Jttxoa»  Joha 

Pory  being  then  beyond  seas. 
14  „        Thomas  Ashe,  uttorney-at-law,  Balbrougk,  county  of  Derby. 
6  Dec.      Colonel  Samuel  and  Martin  Sandys. 

9  „       To  stay  proeoedings  against  Corderia  Harris,  Tfaeoplulns  CsmbeD, 

and  PhilUppe  jiftohnn,  aunts  and  guardians  to  Charles,  Lord 

Mohnn. 

10  „        Mary  Horton,  s.  to  Dowager  Lady  Gornwaliis. 

11  „       Mr.  George  Weldon,  s.  to  Lord  Yaughan. 


E^brencet, 

8.  servant ;  m.  b.  meMsI  serroat. 

N.B.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  ''menial  servant,"  in  law,  did  not  mean 
merely  those  engaged  in  common  household  offices  of  an  inferior  kind. 
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WAI^DERINGS  THROUGH  ITALY  IN  SEAECH  OF  ITS  ANCIENT 

REMAINa 

BT  CBAUPUBD  TAIT  BAKAOE,  U..l>. 
XVI. 

I  HAVE  invariably  abstained  from  expressing  any  opiaiou  respecting 
the  political  administration  of  the  Neapolitan  government,  unless  ciTCom* 
BUnoes  naturaUy  led  to  the  sabject,  and  I  have  not  then  concealed  the 
aentiments  which  a  British  subject  usually  holds  respecting  the  adTaotages 
of  a  constitutiooal  fonn  of  government,  guarding  myself,  at  the  same 
time,  against  giving  an  opinion  whether  it  would  be  suited  for  the  pre- 
sent state  of  this  people.  I  have  observed  the  same  rule  in  respect  to 
religion,  though,  when  I  am  asked  to  state  what  objections  I  have  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  I  liave  never  hesitated  to  point  out  those  doc- 
trines and  that  part  of  her  government  from  which  I  dissented.  I  have 
thus  endeavoured  to  steer  a  middle  course,  not  wishing  to  intrude  my 
own  opinions  on  others,  and,  at  the  same  time,  haviug  no  desire  tiiat 
there  should  be  any  coucealmeot  respecting  them.  Following  this  rule 
Tsry  strietly,  you  will  be  surprised,  in  my  account  of  this  day's  proceed- 
ings,  to  hear  tiwt  I  was  on  the  point  of  being  arrested  for  using  what  my 
opponent  was  pleased  to  call  language  defSamatory  of  the  Holy  Cathdic 
Churdi. 

I  started  at  daybreak  on  a  good  stout  mule  on  my  way  to  visit  Yuan, 
the  spot  where  the  brave  but  unfortunate  Murat  met  his  fate.  The 
country  continued  to  exliibit  a  very  iinciiltivated  appearance,  being-  at 
first  covered  with  marshes,  tliouL^h  the  scenery  was  in  many  parts  mag- 
nificent; the  mountains  were  wooded  to  the  top,  and  till  I  approached 
the  sea  I  traversed  a  forest  of  oaks  and  cork-trees.  It  is  from  these 
woods  tiiat  my  guide  told  ine  the  brigands  issue  on  unprotected  travellers, 
and  he  pomted  to  several  rude  crosses,  which  had  been  erected  wheze 
murders  were  committed.  They  were  adorned  with  &ded  garlands  of 
flowers^  which  reminds  us  of  what  Tibullus  (Eleg.  i.  1,2)  says : 

Nam  veneror,  seu  stipes  iiabet  desert  us  in  agris. 
Sen  vetos  in  trivio  florida  serta  lapis. 

"  For  I  offer  my  adorations,  whether  a  lonely  trunk  in  the  fields  or  an 
old  altar  by  the  roadside  has  garlands  of  flowers.** 

No  brigands,  however,  made  their  appearance,  and  I  cannot  help  feel- 
ing somewhat  callous  to  the  alarming  reports  with  which  the  iuliabitants 
are  eonstantlv  assmfing  me.  The  road,  running  along  a  natural  platSona 
for  many  miles,  was  delightfully  shaded  by  lofty  trees,  and  oceasiooslly 
we  had  glimpsea  of  the  sea,  slightly  rippled  by  a  breeae,  which  reaebed 
us  sufficiently  to  cool  the  air.  I  cannot  conceive  a  more  beautiful  seene 
than  that  through  which  I  passed.  At  last  I  reached  Pizzo,  which  stands 
close  to  the  sea,  a  short  distance  from  the  post  road,  and  when  I  entered 
the  principal  locanda,  I  was  surprised  to  be  addressed  in  French  by  a 
person  who  was  seated  at  one  of  the  tables.   I  made  no  concealment  ss 
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to  my  object  or  my  country,  entering  freely  into  conversation  witli  him. 
He  artfully  led  me  to  the  subject  of  religion,  and,  believing  that  I  was 
conversing  with  a  person  unconnected  with  the  country,  I  made  no  secret 
of  my  opinions  re^yiectlng  the  ignorance  of  the  clergy,  and  the  super- 
stitious character  ot  the  people.  You  may  judge  of  my  surprise  and  in- 
dignation when,  on  rising  from  dinner,  he  coolly  said  that  the  sentiments 
which  I  had  expressed  on  those  siiltit  cts  were  of  a  kind  that  he,  as  lieu- 
tenant of  gendarmes,  sliould  iind  it  his  duty  to  put  me  under  arrest. 
The  heat  of  the  day  had  caused  him  to  sit  undressed,  so  that  I  was  not 
awaro  that  he  was  one  of  the  officers  belonging  to  government.  I  saw  at 
once  that  he  was  an  UDprioeipled  bnlly,  and  I  determined  to  meet  him 
without  flinching,  thinking  it  likely  that  he  would  be  afratd  to  put  his 
threat  in  execution  if  he  found  that  I  was  not  so  unprotected  as  my  pre- 
sent appearance  might  have  led  him  to  believe.  I  told  him  that  I  had 
imt^ined  that  I  had  been  addressing  a  French  g^entleman;  I  found,  how- 
ever, that  I  had  been  conversing  with  a  person  who  had  acted  the  dis- 
honourable part  of  entrapping  me  into  a  conversation  on  a  subject  on 
which  I  had  no  desire  to  speak,  and  was  then  going  to  take  advantage 
of  my  candour  to  curry  favour  with  his  government  for  zeal  in  its  cause. 
My  arrest  could  only  inconvenience  me  for  a  short  time,  as  I  had  letters 
to  all  the  chief  magfistrates  in  his  district  from  the  most  influential  men 
in  Naples,  and  their  guarantee  for  my  liouour  would,  I  trust,  bear  down, 
any  statement  which  he  could  bring  against  me.  I  should  take  care,  at 
ihe  same  time,  that  his  conduct  should,  through  the  English  minister  at 
Naples,  be  represented  in  the  proper  quarter  for  animadversion,  and  I 
should  demand  his  dismissal  as  satisfaction  for  my  unjust  imprisonment. 
I  told  him  that  I  was  aware  of  instances  in  which  Englishmen  had  been 
treated  by  J^eapolitans  in  the  way  that  lie  threatened,  but  I  also  knew 
that  these  very  men  were  afterwards  placed  by  their  government  at  the 
disposal  of  those  Englishmen  for  punishment.  At  the  same  time  I  pulled 
out  a  letter,  and  asked  if  he  could  read  the  address.  He  acknowledged 
that  it  was  to  the  royal  governor  of  his  province,  I  showed  him  another 
to  the  supreme  judge.  I  saw  at  once  by  his  confusion  and  cowed  look 
that  I  had  judged  rightly  of  my  man,  and  I  now  dared  him  to  put  Ids 
threat  iuto  execution.  His  tone  was  completely  changed,  and  he  assured 
me,  in  a  humble  manner,  that  he  had  had  no  intention  to  exert  his  autho* 
rity,  though  others  in  his  place  might  possibly  have  done  so.  He  showedi 
a  desire  to  make  up  for  the  annoyance  he  had  given  me,  and  I  thought, 
it  impolitie  to  take  any  further  notice  of  what  had  taken  place.  Thoughi 
I  showed  a  bold  front  on  the  emergency,  I  did  not  feel  sure  that  I  might: 
not  have  been  considered  to  have  broken  the  law  technically  by  my  lin» 
of  argument,  as  the  penal  code  contains  this  enactment :  "  Whoever 
teaches  against  the  Catholic  doctrine  in  order  to  change  it,  shall  be 
banislied  from  the  kingdom  for  life."  I  am  rjuite  certain  that  any 
faltering  on  my  part  would  have  ensured  my  arrest,  which  would  have 
beeu  very  annoying,  and  I  resolved  in  my  own  mind  that  I  should  be 
Still  more  cautious  tor  the  future,  and  steer  clear  of  such  a  pitfal. 

Hearing  that  1  was  anxious  to  visit  the  spot  where  Murat  had  fallen, 
ihe  lieutenant  offered  to  accompany  me,  and  to  employ  his  official  autho- 
rity to  obtain  from  the  gaoler  some  account  of  his  last  moments.  As  I 
thought  that  I  might,  perhaps,  have  some  difficulty  in  getting  admittanCQ 
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to  the  prltoa,  I  aoeepted  his  ofier,  ihoagh  I  h»d  no*  confidence  in  his 
honour,  and  imagined  that  tbb  kindness  migbt  only  be  a  fMetence  to  get 
me  within  the  walls  of  the  prison  without  exeiting  the  attention  of  the 
inhabitants.  I  showed,  however,  no  appearance  of  shrinking,  though  it 
was  an  anxious  moment  when  I  heard  the  gate  grate  behind  me.  The 
gaoler  wns  introduced,  and  liis  nppearance  was  not  so  prepossessing-  as  to 
make  me  %vish  for  a  more  intimate  acquaintance.  There  was,  of  course, 
no  longer  any  necessity  for  coucealmont,  and  as  the  lieutenant  seemed  to 
take  uo  further  steps,  I  became  convinced  that  my  suspicions  were  un- 
just. 

Yon  may  have  lead  a  detailed  account  €i  Mnrat's  trial  and  eondemna- 
tion,  but  yon  may  find  it  interestinff  to  hear  the  statement  of  the  gaoler, 
who  eridently  considered  himself  me  most  important  personage  in  the 
transaction.    It  was  on  a  Sunday  mornings  October  B,  181 5»  that  two 

email  vessels  were  seen  to  approacn  Pino  without  attracting  much  atten- 
tion from  the  inhabitants,  who  were  employed  at  the  time  in  hearing 
mass.  Murat  and  thirty  of  liis  f  ollowers  lauded  immediately,  without  a 
single  question  bemi;-  asked,  and  jiroceeded  to  the  public  square,  where 
he  Ibund  the  ieg-ioiiary  soldiers  on  duty  in  that  very  uniform  w  hlch  he 
had  himself  bestowed  upon  them.  He  cxchumcd,  "  Ah,  my  brave 
legionaries,  you  still  wear  my  uniform;"  and,  naming  one  whom  he 
recognised,  he  eaid,  "  Do  you  not  know  me,  your  king,  Joachim  Murat?" 
To  Uiis  one  of  them  answered,  Ferdinand  is  our  king,  by  whom  we  are 
paid."  Meanwhile,  a  crowd  of  people  had  collected  round  ium,  and  he 
urged  them  to  cry,  Viva  Joachimo  Murat!'*  and  to  pull  down  the  flag 
which  was  displayed  on  the  castle,  calling  it  a  ^  mappino^"  a  rag.'* 
This  word  is  Neapolitan,  and  is  used  to  signify  the  towel  made  use  of  in 
the  kitchen  by  the  cook  to  clean  her  dishes,  and  was,  no  doubt,  used  by 
Murat  in  contempt.  It  is  derived  from  the  Latin,  mappa.  When  no 
one  offered  to  do  so,  he  upbraided  tlieni  as  a  mere  band  ol'  bi  ioands  and 
traitors  to  their  sovereign.  As  no  one  seemed  willing  to  bring  forward 
the  horses  for  which  he  called,  he  inquired  for  the  road  to  Monteleone, 
the  chief  city  in  the  vicinity,  and  began  to  mount  the  hill  to  the  post-ioaJ. 

In  the  mean  time  a  person  had  proceeded  to  give  information  to  the 
oommanding  officer  that  Murat  had  landed,  and  was  haianguin?  the 
soldiers  in  l£e  public  square.   The  result  was  soon  known,  and  the  dire^ 
tton  in  which  he  was  proceeding.    The  officer  immediately  ordered  a 
party  of  men  to  hurry  forward  to  the  point,  where  the  road  from  Pizzo 
joined  that  to  Monteleone,  while  he  himself  followed  in  the  direction  that 
Murat  had  taken.    Murat  had  renehed  the  hoifrhts  where  the  two  roads 
meet,  when  an  oflBcer  stepped  forward,  and  said,  "  1  arrest  you  in  the 
name  of  King  Ferdinand  as  a  traitor."    Murat's  men  immediately  pre- 
pared to  resist,  and  had  levelled  their  guns,  when  Murat  called  out  to 
them  not  to  fire,  while  the  olBcer  opposed  to  him  ordered  bis  men  to  aim 
at  Murat,  yet  not  one  shot  took  effect.    It  is  difficult  to  account  fiir 
Murat's  indeoiaion  at  thb  moment,  as  no  one  who  has  read  his  histoiy 
can  doubt  that  he  was  brave  to  a  fiiult»  but  instead  of  making  any  re- 
iistanee,  he  fled  down  a  precipitous  bank  and  reached  the  shore.   In  all 
pints  that  you  may  have  seen  of  him,  you  will  find  him  represented  with 
long  candry  boots  and  enormous  spurs.    He  was  dressed  in  this  wsy  at 
the  time^  and  as  he  attempted  to  leap  into  a  fisherman's  boat,  his  ipois 
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ffofc  entangled  in  a  net  and  lield  him  fast  till  his  opponents  got  up,  when 
Be  was  taken  prisoDer.    Then  beg^n  one  of  those  disgraceful  scenes  whidi 
have  only  too  often  taken  place  when  the  tide  of  popular  favour  has 
turned  a^ain?t  some  unfortunate  wretc^i.    A  few  years  before,  the  inha- 
bitants of  Pizzo  would  have  crouched  before  his  chariot-wheels;  now,  they 
heaped  on  him  every  species  of  indignity.    They  spat  in  his  face,  they 
tore  his  clothes,  and  even  plucked  the  hair  from  his  head  and  wliiskers. 
I  am  ashamed  to  say  that  the  women  were  mui  e  suvage  thau  the  mea^ 
and  if  the  soldiers  had  not  come  up  and  rescued  him  from  their  hands, 
Us  Jilb  would  have  been  saeiifioed  to  their  foiy*   He  was  caiiied  to  tha 
castle,  and  tlirost  into  a  low  and  dirty  dungeon,  into  which  I  entered.  A 
telegraphic  despatch  was  sent  to  the  commander  of  the  forces  in  the  dis- 
tiiet,  General  Nunzlante,  who  hurried  forward  without  delay,  with  all  the 
troops  he  could  collect,  and  took  military  possesnou  of  Fipio*    The  OX* 
king  was  placed  at  his  disposal,  and  he  had  no  longer  any  reason  to 
complain  of  his  treatment.    Everything  was  granted  that  was  consistent 
with  his  safe  custody,  and  it  is  only  justice  to  the  military  oiFicers  whose 
duty  it  was  to  act  against  him,  to  state  tlmt  from  them  he  received  no 
treatment  unworthy  of  the  high  btatiua  wliicli  lie  iiad  once  held.  On 
Thursday  morning  orders  were  received  from  government  to  proceed  to 
luB  trial,  and  amOitaiy  eommiMion  of  twelve  persons  was  fitnned  in  ordsr 
Uiat  all  legal  forms  might  be  complied  with.   He  was  even  allowed  to 
employ  in  bis  defence,  u  he  chose,  a  person  who  is  ealted  the  advocate  of 
the  poor.    ^Theve  could  be  no  doubt  that  be  had  forfeited  his  fife  by  an 
attempt  to  excite  rebellion;  every  governnoent  must  possess  the  power  to 
punish  by  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law  any  one  who  shall  attempt  to 
depose  it.     The  exact  o;rounds,  however,  of  his  condemnation  arose,  I 
believe,  from  lils  contravention  of  a  law  whicli  he  had  liimself  enacted. 
By  the  quarantine  Jaws,  death  is  the  penalty  incurred  by  any  one  who 
shall  land  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  from  a  vessel  that  has  not  received 
pratique" — that  m  to  say,  which  has  not  remained  in  iiarbour  a  certain 
time  under  the  surveillance  of  the  officers  of  health.    The  object,  you 
know,  is  to  guard  agunst  the  introduction  of  the  plague  from  the 
East,  and  the  penalty  was  one  which  he  had  himself  sanctioned.   This,  I 
believe,  was  the  technical  grounds  of  his  condemnation,  but  even  without 
tlus  he  must  have  fellen  a  victim  to  lus  want  of  success.    After  the 
examination  of  some  witnesses,  and  no  attempt  of  defence  being  made 
by  Murat,  the  military  commission  retired  for  a  sliort  time  to  consider  its 
verdict,  soon,  however,  returning,  when  the  president,  General  Nun- 
ziante,  addressed  Murat  somewhat  to  the  following  effect :  '*  General 
^lurat,  our  consciences  are  clear ;  you  are  condemned  to  death  by  your 
own  law,  and  you  must  die.    If  you  wish  a  confessor,  you  shall  have  one 
summoned  imooediately."    He  requested  that  a  confessor  should  be  sent 
Inr,  adding,  that  he  could  not  believe  that  Ferdinand  would  eonfinn  his 
eondemnotion ;  but  there  was  to  be  no  fofgiveness  for  him  $  orders  had 
already  been  given  that  the  law  should  immediately  take  effect   It  is 
said  that  General  Nunziante  was  so  deeply  affected  at  the  pert  he  was 
obliged  to  acl>  that  he  retired  from  the  room,  and  did  not  again  make 
hi^  appearance.    While  he  was  waiting  for  the  confessor,  Murat  said, 
"  OfB<'ers,  you  have  done  your  duty,"  and  at  the  came  time  requested 
that  paper  should  be  furnished  him  that  he  might  write  a  few  lines  to 
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his  wife.    He  then  presented  the  note  to  tUe  oflBcers,  who  pled^d  their 
honour  that  it  shouhi  reach  its  destination.    He  was  then  asked  vvhere 
he  wished  tu  die,  being  led  into  a  small  court-yard  wiiiiiu  the  oistle.  He 
paced  up  and  down  for  a  few  minutes,  exdalining,  ^  Dove  ^  U  lob 
destino*' — "  Where  is  my  fate  ?"  when  suddenly  stopping  at  a  spot  which 
was  nearly  a  loot  higher  than  ihe  rest  of  the  court-yard,  and  fiidn^ 
round,  exehumed, "  £Seo  il  mio  destino'*— Behold  the  &ted  spot**  He 
then  addressed  the  officers  to  the  following  effect :    Officers,  I  have  com> 
manded  in  many  battles;  I  should  wish  to  give  the  word  of  command  for 
the  last  time,  if  you  can  grant  me  that  request'*    Permission  having 
been  p^lven,  he  called  out,  in  a  clear  and  firm  voice :  "  Soldier^.  f<^rm 
line,"  when  six  drew  themselves  up  about  ten  feet  from  him.  Prepare 
arms,  [iresent" — and  having  iu  his  possession  a  j^old  repeater  with  his 
wife's  miniature  upon  it,  he  drew  it  from  his  p'jc'ket,  uiul  as  he  raised  it 
to  his  lips,  called  out — "  Fire  I"    He  fell  back  against  a  door,  aud  as  he 
appeared  to  struggle,  three  soldiers,  who  had  been  placed  on  a  roof 
above,  fired  a  volley  at  his  head,  whieh  put  him  out  of  pain.  Tins 
perished  the  hrave  Mnral^  whose  fate  we  may  indeed  regret,  but  its  justies 
we  can  searoely  deny*   His  body  was  placed  in  a  common  coffin,  sad 
conveyed  without  ceremony  to  the  church  by  the  clergy.    He  was  buried 
m  the  vault  set  apart  for  the  poor,  whichy  however,  has  been  closed  since 
that  period.    I  was  shown  the  small  room  where  the  council  was  held, 
and  two  low-roofed  dungeons  in  which  Murat  and  his  companions  were 
imprisoned.    The  door  agfiinst  which  he  fell  appeftrs  still  ?tr^ined  with  his 
blood.    I  then  proceeded  to  the  cliurch  where  the  bones  of  the  hero  were 
laid.    Tt  was  small  and  neat,  aud  ou  remarking  that  it  seemed  to  be  of 
late  date,  I  was  told  that  Murat  himself  had  contributed  funds  for  its 
erection.     It  ;i])[)Grir3  that  he  had  shown  considerable  favour  to  this 
village  ot  Pizzo,  and  it  was  probably  from  a  recollection  of  this  that  he 
selected  Piazo  for  his  foolhardy  attempt.    In  the  middle  of  the  chofdi 
a  small  stone^  with  an  inm  ring  by  which  it  was  raised,  was  shown  as  ths 
entrance  to  the  vault;  and,  suspended  to  the  roof,  the  small  banner  which 
was  to  have  led  htm  to  fortune  waved  moomfully  over  his  tomb. 

Tfiis  was  a  painful  story  to  listen  to,  and  I  could  have  wished  to  hafe 
been  left  to  my  own  reflection,  but  the  lieutenant  stuck  to  me,  wishieg, 
no  doubt,  to  obliterate  any  bad  impressions  he  might  have  lef^  on  my 
mind.  As  he  intended  to  proceed  next  morning  to  Catanzaro,  he  sent 
for  a  muleteer,  with  whom  he  tri(  d  to  make  a  bargain  ;  failing  to  make 
one  to  his  own  satisfaction,  he  tiireatened  the  poor  man  with  castigation, 
and  summoned  the  syndic  to  his  pii  :^once.  He  employed  the  same 
hauglitv,  overbearing  manner  with  which  he  had  begun  to  treat  me,  and 
I  remarked  in  French  that  he  was  surely  adopting  a  wrong  method  to 
gain  hoM  point.  He  assured  me,  however,  that  if  he  did  not  keep  ths 
whole  district  in  awe  of  his  authority,  he  might  at  once  give  up  his  cois- 
mand,'  as  nothing  but  strong  measures  suited  their  wtTd  ana  ferociosi 
tempers.  He  maintained  that  they  were  all  brigands,  or  connected  in* 
timatoly  with  them.  He  said  that  it  was  not  unusual  to  hear  the  is* 
proach  addressed  at  other  places  to  its  natives  on  the  slightest  altercation: 
*'  Tu  sei  del  Pizzo  e  questo  basta" — "  Thou  art  a  native  of  Pizxo  and 
that  is  enough."  lie  threatened  to  report  the  whole  village  to  govern- 
ment|  if  the  magistrate  did  not  furnish  him  with     horse  at  his  ova 
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rating.  The  poor  syndic  showed  evident  symptoms  of  terror,  and  stated 
that  his  excel  III  icy  should  be  obeyed.  This  title  is  always  given  when 
tfiey  wish  to  propitiate  the  favour  of  tlie  individual  whom  they  address, 
and  sounds  in  my  ears  as  if  they  were  a  down-trodden  race.  It  is  like 
*<your  honour"  of  the  Irish.  This  lieatenAnt  is  a  natiTe  of  the  Roman 
States^  and  had  been  long  in  the  service  of  the  Austrian  gOTernmeot  in  the 
north  of  Italy.  He  came  down  with  die  army  of  occupation^  and  has  been 
atained  by  the  Neapolitan  government.  He  isy  I  should  suppose,  a  fair 
spsoimen  of  the  Italian  soldier  of  fortune  of  the  present  day,  living  at  the 
eipense  of  both  king  and  people.  This  is  the  force  whicli  the  govem- 
ment  is  anxious  to  augment,  as  it  fpai-s  to  put  arms  in  the  hands  of  its 
own  subjects.  There  are  now  nearly  four  thousand  Swiss  troops  in  the 
vicinity  of  Naples,  who  are  intended  for  the  personal  defence  of  the  royal 
family  ;  such  a  force,  however,  must  be  galling  to  the  feelings  of  the 
natives,  and,  like  all  mercenary  bodies  of  men,  they  treat  the  inhabitants 
iaa  rude,  overbearing  manner.  At  Naples,  a  few  months  ago,  as  I  was 
letnraing  alone  at  midnight  from  the  opera,  I  was  alarmed  by  hearing 
loud  exclamations,  and  a  carriage  driving  towards  me  at  full  speed.  As 
it  approached,  I  found  two  Swiss  officers  with  drawn  swords  pursuing  the 
coachman  with  bloody  threats,  evidently  intending,  in  a  most  cowardly 
manner,  to  cut  him  down.  No  one  could  allow  such  odds  to  be  used 
against  an  unarmed  man,  and  I  rushed  forward  to  the  rescue,  though  I  . 
possessed  no  weapons  of  offenee.  The  officers,  of  course,  ceased  their 
pursuit,  and  turned  upon  inc.  (iemauding  in  an  excited  tone  who  I  was, 
and  why  I  interfered.  1  said  at  once  that  I  was  an  Englishman,  and 
that  it  was  not  the  custom  of  my  country  to  see  such  treatment  of  an 
unarmed  man  without  interference.  They  said  that  the  man  had  refused 
to  be  hired,  and  demanded  if  I  wished  to  adopt  the  quarrel  of  the  coach* 
man.  I  said,  my  object  was  that  the  man  should  escape,  and,  as  he  had 
done  so,  it  was  for  them  to  say  whether  they  thought  the  matter  should 
proceed  fnrtlier.  If  they  did,  my  card  was  at  their  service;  but  they 
were  now  cooled,  and  probably  asnamed  of  their  conduct,  as,  had  they 
pushed  it,  our  cause  of  quarrel  must  have  become  known  to  their  com- 
manding officers  and  the  whole  of  Naples.  They  ended  by  saying  that 
the  corichmau  was  a  "  birbone" — "  a  scoundrel" — and  did  not  deserve  to 
be  fouglit  over,  I  said  that  I  was  satisfied  that  the  matter  should  thus 
end ;  and,  bowing  to  my  opponents,  passed  on.  This  little  adventure 
led  me  to  make  inquiry  respecting  the  conduct  of  the  Swiss  officers,  and 
I  was  told  that  the  cab-drivers  always  avoided  them  when  it  was  possible^ 
as  ttiey  either  paid  nothing,  or  much  less  than  their  fare.  Here  I  found 
ihe  same  conduct  being  pursued  by  this  lieutenant  in  Calabria. 

I  made  inquiries  for  ancient  remains,  as  some  geographers  place  an 
ancient  city,  Napetia,  at  FSszo,  giring  the  name  of  Napetinus  to  the  Gulf 
of  Euphemia,  known  also  as  Terinteus.  No  one  had  ever  heard  of  any 
antiquities  having  been  found  here.  They  pointed  out  a  valley  called 
Trentacappelli,  wheae  marble  of  various  colours  is  dug  up,  white,  black, 
and  yellow  ;  and  one  of  the  inhabitants,  who  seemed  to  know  something 
of  geology,  said  that  fossil  remains  were  very  plentiful  in  this  neighbour- 
hood. The  rocks  are  calcareous,  and  this  may  very  well  be  the  case. 
Pizzo  is  prettily  situated,  with  a  harbour  of  SMne  size,  though  it  is  much 
«ipos6d.   A  good  deal  of  fishing  goes  on,  particularly  of  the  tunny,  and 
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they  spoke  of  a  fisli  railed  "  cicerelle,"  a  email  kind  of  fish  of  an  exquisite 
flavour.  Lampreys  also  are  found,  and  they  maintain  that  tliey  are 
equal  to  those  caught  a  little  further  south  in  the  sea  round  Reggio.  I 
heard  abo  of  another  £Uh  Kke  to  the  lamprey,  but  said  to  be  of  a  more 
dalieate  flaTour,  callad  ^^aUampate.**  It  has  a  anotit  aouMwhaA  haiij, 
enrdlad  in  its  meat  lika  our  salmoii  nfieii  it  is  good,  oilji  wttk  swsel 
flavour. 

I  would  have  mllingly  reinaiiMd  al  Pizzo  for  ^  nighty  but  the  eom- 
pauy  of  the  fieutenant  beeame  so  thorough! distasteful  to  me,  and  I  could 

m  no  way  shake  him  off  e^ccept  by  positive  rudeness,  which  I  did  not 
cho  >se  to  u^e,  that  I  preferred  the  fatigue  of  a  walk  of  six  miles,  as  far  as 
Moiiteleoue,  rather  than  submit  to  the  torment  of  his  volubility,  even  at 
the  ri4>k  of  falling  iu  with  the  brigauds.  The  ascent  from  Pizzo  to 
Motiteleone  is  long  and  steep,  with  terraces  rising*  above  one  another, 
which  are  cultivated  in  the  form  of  gardens.  There  are  many  streams 
pieieDt  with  little  water,  thougli  soffieient  to  irrigate  the  grouod  aad 
poduoe  vegetables  of  all  kimk.  It  was  long  aSkm  sumet  when  I  pie- 
sented  myself  at  the  palace  of  the  M arqvis  Gagtiardi,  by  whom  I  haie 
bsen  xeoaved  with  the  utmost  kindness.  He  is  one  of  the  most  influential 
pfoprietors  in  this  |Mit  of  Italy,  and  prefers  to  spend  his  time  in  the  im- 
provement of  his  property  to  a  useless  life  in  the  city  of  Naples.  His 
manners  are  tho«?e  of  n  polislipd  gentleman,  nnd  the  marchioness  is  a 
lady,  who  would  be  an  :ici|uisition  to  the  most  Lrilliant  court  circle. 

Another  day  of  greut  excitement  has  closed,  and  though  I  feel 
tlionjughly  wom  out,  I  iiave  been  amply  repaid  Ibr  all  the  fatigue  I  have 
uudergune. 

XVIL 

I  DETERMINED  to  Spend  8  day  with  my  kind  host  at  Monteleone,  and 
examine  the  beauties  of  the  surrounding'  district.  The  city  is  bailt  npcn 
a  hill  of  considerable  height,  which  commands  a  wide  view  of  the  coantry, 
extending  from  the  bay  of  St.  Euphemia,  along  the  shore  of  which  I  have 
been  passing  for  the  Inst  few  dnvs,  to  that  of  Gioia  and  the  Apennines. 
A  magnificent  spcctarle  strikes  the  eye  all  around,  and  tiie  view  is 
crowned  in  the  distance  by  the  bluish  smoke  of  Etna.  A  castle,  sur- 
rounded by  fine  trees,  gives  it  a  commanding  appearance  ;  and  at  a  short 
distance  lofty  mountains,  oovmred  with  forests,  seeuie  it  firom  the  sold 
winds  of  the  north.  It  is,  indeed,  a  lovely  spot;  ami  so  fiur  as  my 
sKght  intereourse  can  enable  me  to  judge,  the  InbaUtants  seem  dis- 
tinguished from  those  of  Hither  Calabria,  through  which  I  have  bteftf 
passed,  for  a  higher  dsgtee  of  knowkdge  and  civilisatioa.  The  eotmkrj 
being  by  no  neani  so  mountainous,  aflfords  £M»lity  to  eommunicatioos; 
the  sea-coast  is  more  aoeearible,  and  heh^(r  nearer  to  Sicily,  causes  a 
constant  intereonrse  to  be  kept  up  with  Palermo  and  Messiua.  ^fon- 
teleone,  contaiuinL^''  about  seven  thousand  inhabitants,  was  the  capitai  of 
a  province  till  within  the  last  few  years,  when  the  district  was  divided. 
Reggio  and  Catanzaro  are  now  the  seats  of  governnieut,  and  in 
sequence  of  this  arrangement  the  streets  of  Monteleone  have  a  flMM* 
deserted  and  gloomy  appeannee  tiian  you  are  prepared  to  expest 
ilie  siae  and  respeetabifity  of  the  houses. 
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It  is  the  site  of  an  ancient  Greek  city  called  Hippo^  aaid  to  have  beda 
fiMnded  about  B.C.  388^  by  a  oolony  from  Loon  i  bowaver^  ai  tlie  position 
is  eminently  6tted  by  nature  for  such  a  purposie,  we  can  sesiaely  imagine 
that  it  was  left  unoccupiefl  till  so  late  a  period.    It  is  more  probable  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Locri  may  only  luive  taken  possession  of  it  at  that  time, 
and  raised  it  to  an  importance  which  it  had  not  before  enjoyed.    A  few 
years  later  we  find  it  a  boue  of  contention  between  JJionysius  the  elder 
ot"  iSyiiniuse  and  the  Carthaginians,  by  the  tormer  of  whom  the  inhabitants 
wore  transfened  to  Syracuse.    Subsequently  it  fell,  witii  all  tiie  other 
Qmk  eitiesy  into  tba  haads  af  tbe  Bruttii,  wbo  wm  Iba  aatiYe  in- 
bftUiinti  of  thb  part  d  Italy.   After  tbe  eonebiauin  of  tba  seeond  Punic 
war  the  Romans  sent  a  oolony,  B.C.  194,  and  ebanged  its  name  to  Vibo 
Valentia,  when  it  leems  to  bava  beoome  a  eity  of  great  importance  being 
called  by  Cicero,  who  resided  bete  ptevious  to  his  quitting  Italy  at  the 
time  of  his  exile>  *'an  illustrious  and  noble  municipal  town/'  Tba 
beautiful  gulf,  on  which  I  was  looking,  had  also  witnessed  an  engage- 
ment between  the  fleets  of  Pompey  and  Caesar  (Caesar,  Civ.  Bell.  iii.  101). 
Strabo  (vi.  256)  metitions  a  grove  and  meadow  remarkable  for  its  heinty 
in  its  vicinity ;  aiul  there  was  a  mag"nificent  temple  to  the  i^oddc>>  Pro- 
serpine, in  whose  honour  the  women  used  at  her  festival  to  gather  tiowers 
and  to  twine  garlands.     I  was,  of  course,  anxious  to  find  out  if  there 
were  any  remains  of  this  temple ;  but  they  liave  a  tradition  that  it  was 
entirely  obliterated  by  Roger,  Count  of  Sicily,  in  the  eleventh  century, 
wbc^  from  the  deflira  to  enjoy  the  odoar  of  aanctitVy  traniferred  all  tbe 
mnble  ptUais  and  bewn  stones  to  tbe  Cathedral  Obureb  of  Mileto^ 
twenty  or  thirty  miles  to  tbe  south  of  Montoleone.   There  also  may  be 
leen  an  inscription,  wbicb  was  to  tbe  IbUowing  effect,  when  it  was  mora 
perfect  than  it  is  now ; 

L  .  VID  .  VIR  Q  .  CINCIUS  .  C  . 

AUL .  mi .  VIRID  SIGNUM  PROSERPINiE  . 

REFICIUNDUM  STATUENDUMQUE 
ARASQUE  REFICIENDAS  EX  S .  C  . 

CT^RARUXT  IISDCCLXX  M  XC  FUERE 
HELVIA  Q .  F  .  ORBIA  M  .  FILIA. 

The  plains  bera  are  filmed  for  the  wtety  and  beauty  of  the  flowers 
intb  wiiicb  tbay  are  covered ;  and  benoe  tbe  Greek  colonists  of  Hippo- 
XRum  maintaitted  it  to  be  the  place  from  wlucb  Proserpine  was  carried 
off.  I  find  that  tbe  festival  of  the  Madonna  is  now  celebrated  very  much 
in  the  same  way  as  we  may  suppose  that  of  Plroserpine  was  in  ancient 
times.  As  her  stotue  is  conveyed  through  the  streets,  flowers  are  strewed 
before  it  by  young  virgins,  and  arches  decorated  with  flowers  are  erected 
m  various  parts  of  the  city  through  which  she  has  to  pass.  There  is 
more  particularly  a  lesta  of  St.  Luke,  in  the  middle  of  June,  when  they 
erect  columns,  round  which  they  twine  flowers.  The  remains  of  tlie 
ancient  walls  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  direction  of  the  telegraph,  of  a 
coastruction  similar  to  those  1  found  at  Psestuni,  being  immense  square 
BMlsee  of  stone  placed  on  each  other  without  mortar.  In  some  stones 
iie  holes  bored,  into  which  stnmg  bars  of  iron  m  supposed  to  have  beea 
Introduced.  An  Italian  geographer  asserts  that  the  circumference  of  tbe 
*elli  was  eight  nules;  but  though  Hipponinos  was  an  important  citys 
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this  ia,  proliably,  an  exaggerated  statement.  At  the  P<nria  di  Plana 
there  are  some  sepalcbral  inscriptions  hi  the  Roman  character,  built  into 
the  iraU  of  a  home ;  and  it  is  tferange  that  no  Greek  inscriptions  should 

have  heen  preserved,  except  the  epigraph  of  the  medals  and  coins.  At 
the  church  of  St.  Lpnlnca,  the  pntron  saint  of  Monteleone,  there  is  a 
mosaic  pa'\ement  in  good  preservatinn,  tVioTt^'H  it  i^  of  coarse  flcsIg'Ti; 
and  at  a  spot  where  they  have  been  lately  levellmg  the  ground  for  the 
passage  of  the  post-road,  thev  have  exposed  the  remains  of  a  brick 
building,  the  original  use  of  wliich  it  is  impossible  to  determine.  Tlie 
church  of  the  Capuchins  contains  a  tolerable  painting  of  Salvator  Rosa's 
brother ;  and  in  that  dedicated  to  St.  Leolnea  these  it  a  marble  fliatet 
of  the  Bfadonna  of  eoraiderable  pretensions. 

The  Csnottioo  lorio^  a  geatleman  of  high  IStenuy  aoqtnrements,  and 
well  known  to  all  English  traTellers  who  have  visited  Naples,  was  kind 
enough  to  ftmiish  me  with  a  letter  of  introductioa  to  Signor  Capialbi, 
one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  best  educated  geiitlemen  in  the  south  o£ 
Italy,  and  whose  family  has  been  long  distinguished  for  its  love  of  lite- 
rature. TTo  po^copses  a  museum  of  antiquities  of  oon'?i<iorahle  value,  con- 
taining- many  rare  coins;,  medals,  and  va«e?;  but  he  had  much  cause  to 
deplore  the  visit  of  the  French,  who  deprived  him  of  a  great  portion  of 
his  collection,  and  when  they  evacuated  the  country  they  were  irrecover- 
ably lost  to  him. 

During  the  morning  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  Collegto  Vibonense,  the 
exterior  of  wfaieh  prepared  me  for  a  fioorishing  establishment.  Howeser, 
only  the  higher  classes  are  able  to  send  their  children  to  this  seminanri 
and  ont  of  a  population  of  seven  thousand  only  twen^-loar  pupils  could 
be  mustered.  This  is  eertaioly  an  unfaToureble  sign,  though  we  mig^ht, 
perhaps,  form  an  erroneous  estimate  of  the  eharacter  of  the  people,  if  w» 
were  to  judge  merely  from  this  circumstance.  Still  the  love  of  Hteraturs 
must  he  at  a  low  ebb,  as  the  province  is  only  able  to  support  three  book- 
sellers' shopq,  if  n-e  oan  dignifv  with  such  an  appellation  those  where  you 
can  only  find  prayer-books  and  a  few  religious  works.  Some  of  the  in- 
habitants prefer  to  have  a  private  tutor,  as  thev  are  thus  able  to  iiave 
some  control  over  the  political  sentiments  with  which  the  minds  of  their 
children  are  imbued,  and  the  learning  of  the  professors  is  not  of  so  high 
a  character  as  to  make  their  labours  very  strongly  appreciated.  Their 
general  information  is  not  very  extensive,  if  we  may  form  an  opinioa 
from  the  question  put  to  me  by  their  professor  of  poesy-^whether  Scot* 
land  was  eeparated  from  England  by  sea,  and  how  far  distant  it  was.  I 
could  see  the  confusion  of  my  host  when  this  question  was  put,  though  I 
showed  no  surprise,  and  simply  gave  the  information  he  required. 

I  observe  by  the  last  census  that  there  are  27,612  priests,  8455  monks^ 
8185  nuns,  20  archbishops,  and  73  bishops.  What  could  they  have  been 
before  the  French  turned  so  many  adrift  !  In  1807,  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  convents  were  dissolved  ;  only  a  fiMv  hospices,  and  the  monas- 
teries of  Monte  Casino,  La  Cava,  and  Monte  Verj*ine,  were  retaiued, 
thoucfh  much  diminished  in  numbers  and  yearly  income.  The  mendicant 
monks,  from  whom  the  state  could  derive  nothing,  were  suilcrtd  to  re- 
main, and  therefore  you  hear  of  my  meeting  the  Capuchins  in  various 
parts  of  the  countnr.  Of  late  years,  however,  many  convents  and  rsfi< 
gious  foundations  have  been  restored,  and  some  of  my  liberal  ftisodk 
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maintain  that  the  ambitioa  and  arrogance  of  the  clergy  are  again  be- 
ooining  intolerable. 

Though  there  is  no  food  for  tlie  mind  to  found,  you  cannot  pass 
through  the  streets  of  these  small  towns  without  being  struck  hy  the  ad- 
Tertisements  every  where  to  be  seen  in  Ike  eliop  windows :  "  Qui  si  giuooa 
per  NapoIP*~«*< Here  is  a  lottery  for  Naples.'^  ''Qui  si  giaoca  per 
Fiiense"— ^  Here  is  a  lottery  fiir  Floreoee."  This  taste  for  gambling  is 
TSiy  strong  in  every  part  of  Italy,  and  is  eneouraged  by  tbe  govern- 
ments. A  ticket  is  purehased  for  a  few  pence,  and  thus  a  temptation  is 
held  out  to  the  lower  classes,  which  they  find  it  impossible  to  resist.  The 
people  have  no  serious  occupations;  polities  are  tabooed,  and  there  is 
little  commerce,  so  that  they  are  left,  a  j»iey  to  their  own  thoug'hts,  and 
glad  to  escape  from  them  by  any  com  se  of  excitement,  however  {  eniicious 
It  may  be.  You  will  see  even  bov.s  playirig-  at  ball,  pay  ami  leceive  graui 
at  the  end  of  each  game.  The  system  of  lotteries  is  of  old  date  in  Italy; 
we  find  (Suet,  Aug.  IS)  that  Augustus  sometimes  amused  himself  by 
selling  tickets  for  pnaes  of  very  unequal  value  (inequalissioianim  rerum 
ssrtes),  and  plaoed  pieturss  with  their  faoee  turned  towards  the  wall,  that 
he  might  enjoy  the  satisfaetioin  or  disappoint»ent  of  the  parties  who  had 
purchased  the  tickets. 

In  the  afternoon  I  rode  down  to  the  Tillage  of  Bivooa,  on  the  shore, 
which  is  considered  to  have  been  the  ancient  port  of  Monteleone.  If  it 
were  so,  it  possessed  a  poor  harbour,  though  we  must  recollect  that  the 
vessels  of  tlie  ancients  could  be  drawn  up  on  the  beach.  There  was  much 
more  protection  at  Pizzo.  It  was  evident,  liowever,  that  an  attempt  had 
been  made  to  construct  a  port,  as  the  renuuus  are  of  a  very  massive  style. 

I  was  present  at  mass  this  evening,  and  everywhere  I  can  see  that  the 
Calabrese  are  urgent  in  their  demands  on  Heaven.  If  drou^^ht  desolate 
their  fields,  and  no  attention  is  paid  to  their  prayers,  it  is  satd  ihat  they 
proceed  to  put  the  statues  of  their  most  revered  saints  in  prison,  hoping 
that  this  humiliation  may  make  their  intercession  more  effective.  What 
can  be  done  with  a  people  in  this  abject  state  of  superstition  ?  What 
effeot  would  a  more  spiritual  form  have  upon  them  ?  Their  belief  seems 
to  be  in  harmony  with  their  impressionaWc  charneter,  and  T  sometimes 
doubt  whether  the  exterior  form  of  religion  may  not  clc[ieiid  a  good  deal 
on  climate  and  the  constitutional  temperament  of  a  nation;  yet  I  have 
found  men  of  the  highest  intelligence  in  this  remote  district,  and  who 
felt  the  necessity  of  something  better  and  more  ennobling  in  religion, 
but  what  could  they  do?  They  are  kept  down  by  the  knowledge  that  to 
disdose  thmr  sentiments  is  worse  &n  death,  and  they  prefer  to  bow  in 
the  temple  of  Rtminon  to  the  ruin  that  would  come  upon  them  by  an 
open  announcement  of  their  principles.  Even  here  I  find  a  division  in 
the  Church.  There  are  what  they  call  Papisti,"  men  devoted  to  the 
I^ope  and  those  principles  which  are  known  to  us  as  Uitraaiontane.  But, 
besides  these,  there  is  a  large  body  of  men  who  are  opposed  to  these  ex- 
treme views,  and  may  be  regarded  in  the  same  position  as  the  Low 
Church  with  ns.  What,  however,  speaks  hi^^'hly  in  their  favour,  when 
compared  with  tbe  Spaniards,  1?^,  that  all  parlies  have  refused  to  allow  the 
Inquisition  to  be  introduced  into  tlieir  kingdom.  I  inquired  wiiether  the 
feudal  system  still  sub&isted  here  in  all  its  strictness,  but  I  find  that  the 
French  put  an  end  to  it  in  a  great  measure,  and  it  has  never  recovered  its 
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former  power.  Before  the  Frendi  oooDpied  Calabria,  the  rich  aad  pom* 
fill  baioDs  exercised  a  daspotic  sway  long  unkiiown  in  other  parte  of 
£iirope^  fendaliBm  being  never,  as  far  as  I  can  trndmBtand,  seen  in  a 
more  odious  and  disgusting  form.    Those  who  have  read     I  Pramesn 

Sposl"  of  Manzoni,  may  linve  some  v]en  of  the  mi^ernl)]©  state  in  which 
the  country  was  kept.  Tlie  liarons  had  an  armed  miiitia  iindnr  the  name  of 
**  Sbirri,"  who  were  ready  to  attend  to  the  will,  and  very  ok*u\  the  caprices, 
of  their  sanff  uliKuy  masters.  If  a  vassal  quettioued  or  resisted  the  com- 
mands of  liis  lord,  he  was  sure  to  fall  hy  the  stiletto  of  some  of  tiiese 
armed  followers  without  any  notice  being  taken  of  so  atrocious  a  crime. 
Mow  all  this  is,  no  doabt,  ended,  and  tlie  law  ii>  lo  m  certain  degree^ 
omnipotent  The  greal  barane,  however,  have  deaerted  their  property  m 
the  provinees,  leanng  it  ta  be  managed  by  agents,  and  lead  an  idle,  use- 
lew  Ufe,  dangling  about  the  ooiirt  at  Kapiee.  Thej  hiBm  oemitiy-hoasM 
along  the  shores  of  the  bay,  and  alteniate  all  the  year  between  the  opera 
and  the    doloe  far  nlente"  of  their  country4iou9e9. 

I  am  now  on  tlie  spot  which  anffned  so  much  from  the  earthquake  in 
1783,  dcstroyinn^  many  thousands  of  the  inhabitants,  yet  it  13  astonishing 
how  tranquilly  the  mind  can  contemplate  dani^^rr  when  it  has  once  been 
accustomed  to  it.  Whethpr  it  be  on  tiie  edcre  of  a  shimberinn^  volcano, 
or  where  nature  is  convulsed  by  the  most  fearful  earthquakes,  man  lives 
and  eujoys  himself  as  calmly  as  we  do,  where  no  sudden  coiivulsion  of 
nature  has  iu  the  memory  of  uian  overtaken  us.  Tiiis  i:^  a  curious  mental 
phenomenon,  and  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  strong  feeKng  of  hope  that 
11  implanted  in  the  mind.  We  tast  t^at,  though  all  enr  neigfabonra  naj 
be  deetroyed,  we  shall  eseape. 

I  leUt  Monteleone  this  morning  beibre  dayiweak,  iritk  a  naleteer,  to 
xmoeed  to  Geaal  Naom  The  air  was  cool  and  refreshing  at  this  early 
honr ;  the  country  was  well  cultivated  in  the  immedinte  vicinity  d  the 
town,  and  all  Nature  was  dad  in  her  loveliest  attire.  We  mig^t  have  ex- 
pected to  meet  Proserpine,  with  her  attendant  virgins  at  every  corner, 
g-athering;  the  flowers  that  were  as  bpautifnl  as  they  were  in  former  time?. 
W  e  proceedeti  alonpp  the  post-road  wliich  leads  to  HecT^po  ;  being-  only 
lately  constructed,  it  was  iu  a  very  rough  and  untiinshed  state.  As  we 
receded  from  Monteleone,  the  country  again  began  to  assume  the  same 
desolate  appearance  which  has  so  forcibly  struck  me  in  every  part  of  my 
tour,  when  I  use  the  appellation  of  desolate,  I  merely  mean  that  man 
has  lei^  Nature  to  heieelf,  and  that  ho  mains  no  nse  of  thoee  advantages 
wllioh  she  ofiere  to  him.  I  hove  passed  by  many  a  lovely  spot  and  many 
a  heantiAil  landscape,  bat  they  wanted  that  diarm  whion  the  indnetrioMt 
labours  of  man  can  alone  confer.  We  met  a  party  of  gendarmes,  with 
whom  I  entered  into  conversation,  and  found  that  they  had  succeeded  in 
capturing  three  men  who  had  been  ooneemed  in  a  murder,  and  that  they 
were  conveying  them  to  Catanzaro.  I  confess  that  I  was  disappointed 
iu  their  appearance,  as  thpv  had  none  of  that  lofty  daring  in  tlieir  looks 
and  gait  which  we  usually  imagine  to  he  found  in  an  Italian  brigand.  It 
is  seldom  tliat  tliese  men  suffer  tlie  cxtionie  penalty  of  the  law,  even  when 
they  are  Inid  hold  of,  as  the  government  is  inclined  to  deal  leniently  with 
all  crimes  that  are  not  directed  against  itself.  1  houjrh  it  is  seldom  that 
life  is  forfeited,  I  am  not  sure  that  the  puuishmeut  inEicted  is  not 
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fmnr.  They  are  condramed  to  the  galleys,  or,  more  correct) j  speak- 
iagy  to  be  employed  in  tlie  construction  of  public  works.  I  have  often 
seen  6ftgr  o£  tbem,  chained  two  and  two^  working  at  a  new  road  under  a 
bifuling  sun,  with  half  a  dosen  soldiers  standing  over  them  with  loaded 
muskets.  They  are  confined  at  night,  and  the  food  they  receive  is 
neither  sufficient  in  quantity,  nor  to  be  commended  for  its  quality.  I  be- 
lieve that  few  of  them  survive  any  length  of  time  the  severe  labours  they 
are  made  to  undergo.  You  know  that  they  have  no  Botanv  Bay  which 
•  they  can  colonise  with  their  convicts.  There  is  a  small  island,  Pouza,  a 
little  to  the  norLii-west  of  Naples,  to  which  the  government  usually  sends 
those  political  offenders  who  are  not  considered  wortliy  of  death.  The 
rnxoA  island  served  fi>r  the  same  purpose  to  tlie  tyrants  Tiberius  and 
Caligala> 

We  met  with  an  old  man  carrying  a  quantity  of  ^'rieotto,**  a  kind  of 
eordled  goat's  milk,  and  on  finding  that  he  was  conveying  it  to  a  neigh- 
bouring village  to  marked  I  beeame  the  purchaser  of  the  greater  part  of 
it,  that  I  might  lose  no  portion  of  the  coolness  of  the  morning  by  delay- 
ing to  breakfast.  How  often  I  have  longed  for  a  good  substantial  Scotch 
breakfast  with  "  Finnon  hriddies,"  salmon,  and  all  tho  other  et  creteras  f 
The  Italians  are  sadly  ignorant  on  many  points,  but  i  am  sometimes  in- 
clined to  think,  when  J  am  hungry  in  the  morning,  that  thev  display 
their  ignorance  in  notiiing  more  lamentably  than  in  not  knowing  how 
excellent  a  thing  a  good  breakfast  is. 

Our  route  lay  along  the  banks  of  the  river  Mesima,  the  ancient  Medma 
cr  Mesmsy  iaia  we  approached  a  forest^  which  I  fewid  to  be  called 
Bosamo.  The  name  sounded  familiar  to  m j  ear,  and  the  association 
wifch  it  was  not  of  the  most  agrseable  kind,  when  I  reoelleeted  haviwg 
kinwi  at  Naples,  a  short  lime  ago,  that  two  of  my  countrymen  had  been 
stripped  here  even  of  their  clothes  by  a  band  of  brigands.  The  muleteer 
confessed  that  it  was  a  dangerous  spot,  and  I  oonsnlted  my  map  to  see 
whether  we  might  not,  by  some  cross-roads,  in  a  great  measure  avoid 
it.  I  saw  at  once  that  our  distance  to  Casal  Nuovo  would  be  consi- 
derably shortened  if  we  struck  directly  across  the  countrv,  and  1  found 
fram  my  muleteer  tliat  rny  chance  of  failing  in  with  brigands  would  }>e 
pretty  much  the  same.  A  narrow  patli  led  us  to  the  river  iMesima, 
ivhicli  was  now  nearly  without  water,  though  it  was  evidently  in  the  winter 
a  tuibuieut  btream.  Tiie  bunk  was  thickly  covered  with  trees  of  all  kinds, 
and  we  had  now  got  into  a  path  that  was  little  frequented.  It  became 
so  entangled  that  I  was  obliged  to  dismount^  and  at*  last  we  were  polled 
vp  by  a  thick  natural  hedge,  through  which,  indeed,  I  contrived,  with 
much  difficnltj,  to  insinuate  myself,  but  it  was  vain  to  think  that  my 
mnle  could  pass*  My  muleteer  proposed  that  he  should  return  some  dis- 
tance to  a  spot  where  we  thought  he  might  cross  the  hedge,  and  then 
join  me  on  a  path,  which  we  lound  to  be  on  the  other  side  at  the  top  of 
the  bank.  To  this  I  agreed,  and  sat  down  to  wait  for  his  appearance. 
Whpii  nbotit  nn  hour  had  elapsed,  and  I  could  neither  hear  nor  see  any- 
ihino^  of  my  mule,  you  may  imagine  that  I  was  iti  some  alarm  for  my 
goods  and  ciiattels,  though  tliey  are  of  no  great  intrinsic  value  if  I  were 
anywhere  else  than  in  this  remote  part  of  Calabria. 

It  wa:i  a  lovely  spot  where  I  was  seated  ^  I  could  nut  help  being 
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struck,  MM  I  have  been  passing  along  this  morning,  with  the  almost 
tfopical  appeertnce  of  the  comitry.    In  the  neighbourhood  of  Monte* 

leone  I  passed  a  continued  grove  of  orange,  lemon,  and  citron  trees, 
which  nttain  n  ?ize  unknown  in  the  north  of  Itaiv.  and  after  I  left  the 
more  cultivated  parts,  I  found  forests  of  arbutus  uiui  different  kinds  of 
oaks,  having  as  underwood  the  oleander,  the  arborescent  ericas,  and  the 
sweet-smelling  myrtle.  The  hedtre-row%  which  1  had  such  difficulty  in 
penetrating,  consisted  of  alder  and  poaiegranate  buahes  j  but  I  had  had 
sufficient  time  to  admire  its  beauties,  and  I  began  to  consider  what  stepi  * 
I  ought  to  adopt  in  soeh  an  emergency.  I  had  luckily  kept  my  money 
and  my  letters  in  my  pooket,  so  that  I  determined  to  proceed  foripiid  la 
1^  direetMn  of  Caiai  Nuovo.  Before  I  finally  gave  up  all  hope8»  I 
travelled  down  the  bed  of  the  river  for  some  distattce»  and  made  the 
echoes  of  the  Mesima  to  resound  loudly  with  my  voice.  An  answer  wss 
at  last  made  to  my  hallooing,  and  my  muleteer  appeared  in  the  distaooa 
He  apologised  for  his  long  absence  by  assuring  me  that  he  had  been 
obliged  to  descend  a  great  way  down  the  river  before  he  found  a  spot 
where  he  could  ascend  with  his  mule  to  the  top  of  the  bank.  I  began, 
therefore,  to  doubt  whether  I  had  adopted  the  wisest  plan  in  making  this 
attempt  to  cross  the  country.  Ere  long,  however,  we  issued  from  the 
wont].  ;md  came  upon  a  shepherd's  solitary  hut,  which  was  unoccupied. 
We  again  descended  into  the  channel  of  a  river  whieh  I  found  to  be  called 
Yoeale,  and  along  it  we  proceeded  for  many  miles  without  meeting  a 
human  being,  or  observing  the  slightest  appearanoe  of  the  country  hSag 
inhabited.  At  a  short  distance  1  saw  the  ridge  of  the  Apennines  riiuig 
to  a  great  height,  thickly  wooded.  At  last,  the  bell  of  a  church  straci 
upon  my  ear,  and  roused  a  host  of  pleasing  recollections  of  times  long 
gone  by.  I  forgot  for  a  moment  the  spot  where  I  was,  and  the  viUsgs 
churcli  of  my  earlier  days  stood  before  me.  This  mental  mirage,  if  I 
may  so  call  it,  was  only  momentary,  for  there  were  too  many  causes  of 
physical  sufTeritifrto  allow  \oup:  forgetfulnp?s  of  the  present.  The  village 
was  called  ban  i  ili,  in  a  gorge  of  the  mountains,  and  as  I  had  been 
upwards  of  seven  liours  astride  of  my  mule,  it  w  as  necessary  to  have  some 
lest.  My  muleteer,  however,  maintained  that  we  were  only  a  few  miles 
from  Casal  Nuovo,  and  I  agreed  that  we  should  continue  on  our  journey. 
We  entered  upon  a  plain,  which  is  said  to  be  neatly  thirfy  miles  in  wtent, 
and  is  thickly  covered  with  olive-trees.  It  leaehea  between  the  nvscs 
Mesima  and  Muro,  and  might  he  made  one  d  the  most  lerttle  spots  in 
Italy.  These  olive-trees  are  different  in  form  from  those  to  which  I 
have  been  accustomed  in  other  parts  of  Italy ;  instead  of  the  knotted, 
hollow  trunk,  the  stems  were  tall  and  straight  the  branches  not  twisted 
into  fantastic  shapes,  but  smooth,  and  at  equal  distances  from  each  other. 
The  ground  beneath  was  covered  with  beautiful  ferns,  through  which 
paths  are  cut,  and  I  believe  that  the  ferns  are  moved  every  year,  as  it 
would  otherwise  Injure  the  roots  of  the  olive-trees.  They  are  always 
very  anxious  respecting  this  crop,  as  it  is  apt  to  fail  for  various  reasous. 
It  is  very  uiuch  like  our  own  apple-trees  in  Scotland,  w  hose  blossoms  are 
often  blighted  by  the  dry  east  wind.  So  here  the  flowers  of  the  oUve- 
tree  are  liable  to  early  destruction  from  cold  dry  winds,  or  else  from  too 
much  damp,  and  even  after  the  fruit  is  set  and  for  advanced  a  heavy 
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shower  of.  rain  may  utterly  destroy  it.  They  speak  also  of  a  glutinous 
fluid  appearing  upon  the  olive  like  a  blight  after  the  oomtinuation  of  a 

south  west  wind,  which  they  believe  to  bring  some  poisonous  vapour  from 
Mount  Etna,  and  this  causes  the  olive  to  rot  off  the  branch.  After  having 
passed  upwards  of  eight  hours  on  nuileback,  it  uiay  be  efi^llv  conceived 
that  I  hailed  with  pleasure  the  small  village  of  Casal  !Nuov  \  where  I 
meant  to  spend  the  night.  The  Marquis  of  Gagliardi  had  Lh.m  n  kind 
enough  to  recommend  me  to  the  care  of  a  gentleman  who  was  agent  ou 
Ilis  eftatethere^  and  nothing  could  exceed  his  attention  to  me* 

I  was  now  on  the  oentnl  spot  where  the  earthquake  of  178S  had  been 
felt  most  severely,  when  the  greater  part  of  the  village  had  been  swallowed 
up.  The  houses  axe  now  built  principally  of  wood,  as  few  months  pass 
wiUlOut  a  shock  more  or  less  severe  being  felt,  and  yet  they  speak  of  the 
insecurity  of  their  situation  with  the  utmost  nonchalance.  About  a  week 
ago  they  had  felt  a  severer  shock  than  had  taken  place  for  many  years 
before,  and  they  had  thought  it  prudent  to  speml  the  night  in  the  open 
air.  Several  of  the  inhabitants  were  old  enough  to  have  a  very  vivid 
recollection  of  what  had  taken  place  in  1783,  and  shuddered  at  the 
thought  oi:'  wlmt  they  had  witnessed.  They  said  that  the  appearance  of 
the  sky  gave  wamtug  of  some  fearful  catastrophe  impending  ,  close,  dark 
miflte  hung  heavily  over  the  surface  of  the  plain  ;  the  atmosphere  ap- 
peared in  some  plaoei  ao  red  hot  that  they  would  not  have  been  eurprised 
to  see  it  burst  into  flames ;  even  the  waters  of  the  river  had  a  turbid 
colour,  and  a  strong  sulphureous  smdl  was  diffused  around.  The  violent 
shocks  began  on  the  5th  of  February,  1783,  and  coatimied  to  the  2Sth  of 
May.  It  was  on  the  5th  of  February  that  Casal  Nuovo  more  particularly 
8u0'ered,  when  the  greater  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  were  crushed 
under  the  ruins  of  the  houses.  I  was  anxious  to  see  some  of  the  more 
striking  effects  of  the  convulsions,  and  I  was  conducted  a  few  miles  to  a 
deep  gleu,  which  they  said  had  been  formed  by  the  eaitht^uake.  They 
pointed  to  a  forest  which  had  been  hurried  down  to  the  bottom  of  a  deep 
imviney  without  having  been  in  the  least  separated  by  the  shock.  In 
other  psrts,  riveis  had  been  anested  in  their  course  by  the  fall  of  moun- 
tains, and  had  become  Isrge  lakei^  but  of  this  I  saw  nothing.  It  is  asto- 
nishing to  what  remote  distanoes  these  shocks  are  felt,  and  in  countries 
where  nothing  serious  has  ever  been  experienced.  On  Sunday,  the  1st  of 
November,  1755,  the  great  earthquake  in  which  Lisbon  suffered  took 
place,  and  at  the  same  moment  the  small  Castle  loch  of  Closeburn,  in 
Dumfries -shire,  was  so  violently  agitated,  as  the  people  were  going  to 
church,  that  they  dared  not  enter,  and  service  was  performed  in  the 
open  air.  The  Princess  of  Gerace  happened  to  be  at  Casal  Nuovo  at 
the  time  of  the  earthquake,  and  perished  with  many  thousands  on  the 
occasion.  To  the  south  my  host  pointed  to  the  highest  mountain,  Aspro- 
monte,  and  ssid  that  all  their  calamities  arose  from  that  central  point. 
They  would  be  safe  if  a  ▼oleano  would  hurst  out  there,  and  give  ease  to 
the  tluoes  of  the  earth,  letting  off  gases  or  pent-up  air,  to  which  he 
ascribed  these  disasters.  This  was  the  o[)inion  of  one  who  had  watched 
for  half  a  century  the  shocks  to  which  they  were  constantly  subject,  nnd 
this  man,  abnormis  sapiefis,  may  not  be  far  from  the  truth.  Sir  \V. 
Haonilton  places  the  focus  of  the  earthquake  of  1783  at  Oppido,  a  viUago 
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close  to  Aspromonte,  and  pay?  **  that  a  radius  of  two-and-twenty  iniles 
from  this  point  \v  ulcl  m  ci  IIm-  a  circle,  inciiiilinq-  within  its  boundary  ail 
the  cities  and  villages  wlhcli  were  entirely  overthrown,  while  oue  of 
seventytwo  would  comprise  the  farthest  range  of  its  less  destructive 
effects." 

I  have  been  lurprifled  to  hear  the  bifttoroeM  ivitk  wlueh  tlie  iidmbiMi 
i^ak  of  their  countrytnen  in  other  parte  of  Italy,  even  of  those  of  anotfaer 
{Mronoee.  Imagine  a  Laocasfaife  man  looiung  upon  a  man  of  York^mfe 
as  scarcely  belonging  to  the  same  oountry,  and  you  will  have  aoine  idet 
of  the  feelings  that  prevail  here.  It  is  this  tluit  will  always  readarit 
difficult  to  unite  Italy  into  one  homogeneous  nation,  and  make  it  any- 
thing else  than  a  "  jTroonraphical  expression."  When  they  come  to  un- 
derstand the  nicaniiiL;  of  the  word  patriotism,  and  tiie  sacrifices  it  imposes; 
\vhe!i  they  shall  be  per»i«ade<l  tlmt  their  country  can  only  be  ireetl  by 
subordinating  their  individual  interests  to  those  of  the  national  unity- 
it  is  then  only  that  Italy  will  be  ripe  for  freedom.  But,  alas!  how  laris 
the  reality  of  things  from  this  pleanng  perspeotivey  and  hoir  long  moik 
Ae  friends  of  Italy  wait  before  these  sad  words  be  a&oed>  wUsh  hsvs 
for  so  aumy  ages  been  engraved  on  her  forehead, 

Servir  scmpre,  o  vincitrice  o  ymta.  I 

A  slave  always^  whether  eonqaering  or  conquered  t*** 
I  suspect  that  we  mast  attribute  mudi  to  the  enervating  effects  of  the 
climate.  A  three  years'  residence  has  enabled  me  to  understand  that  it 
requires  much  mental  energy  to  withstand  its  weakening  influences.  It 
is  vain  to  expect  that  man  can  oppose  with  success  the  strong  hand  of 
necessity^  or  get  over  this  perpetual  round  of  vice  and  indolence;  yet  the 
climate  of  Rome  is  that  of  the  ancient  Romans,  and  the  climate  of  the 
kingdom  of  Nicies  is  that  where  lived  the  warlike  Samnites  aud  Luca- 
niaas,  and  where  the  Norman  adTmtnien  afikerwards  settled.  Soeh  in- 
sniriting  reeollcetioas  only  place  in  stronger  relief  the  degeneruj  cf 
uiese  onee  valiant  raoss^  now  mmfc  into  efTemlnat^  and  feebleness. 


*  This  opinion  of  the  Italians^  formed  forty  years  ago,  has  been  tomewhst 

modified  by  late  events,  and  yet  I  fear  that  Italy  will  require  to  be  baptised  in 
blood  lK?forc  she  be  able  to  form  that  homogeneous  whole  which  all  lier  friends 
would  rejoice  to  see  hex'  present  to  the  wc^ld.  She  has  yet  to  learn  to  stand  erect 
without  the  patnmsgs  of  her  great  friend,  Napoleon. 
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A  Ta&i  of  the  Day, 

EVANGELINE  IX   DIFPICITLTIES.    A  WUL  AOCOUMT  OF  TOE  FESTIVAL  HELD  AX  ST. 
KlBTAN'Sy  AKD  THE  CFINION  OF  SOMB  WHO  ATTBHDW  IT. 

After  a  short  visit  to  Scarboronsfh,  Lady  Clarissa  ^Raymond  and 
her  iuuiily,  by  the  earnest  advice  of  Mr.  Floyd,  returned  to  Ilarrold- 
Btone  Tower  fqr  tlie  winter.  That  gentleman  was  anxious  to  be  back 
for  two  reasons.  He  was  afraid  that  his  friend  Dimsdale  would  lose 
any  influence  he  iniglit  ba^e  gained  over  Evangeline,  and  he  wished, 
ilao,  to  assist  the  incumbent  of  St.  Ninan*8  in  carrying  out  the 
plans  they  bad  formed  with  regard  to  that  cliurch.  While  Ladj 
Clarissa  was  at  Scarborough  she  spent  a  good  deal  of  money,  and  was 
unwilling  to  subscribe  as  largely  as  her  yonfig  husband  wished  to  his 
friend's  plans. 

"When  he  marries  Eviin incline,  we  shall, I  trust,  more  readily  obtain 
funds;  and,  in  case  of  a  reverse,  her  ten  thousand  pounds  will  be  very 
useful,"  be  thought  to  himself. 

Mr.  Dimsdale  had  made  considerable  progress  in  what  he  called 
beautifying  his  church  of  St.  Ninan*B.  He  was  ably  seconded  b^  two 
chuichwaraena  Mr.  Floyd  bad  assisted  in  electing — Mr.  Edwin  Simper 
and  a  Mr*  Eustace  Plimsy,  a  brother  of  Miss  Leonora  Flimsy.  The  - 
pews  were  abolished ;  a  new  pulpit,  wide  and  low,  had  been  intro- 
duced; a  reredos  had  been  erected ;  also  a  lectern  of  brass,  a  faldstool, 
and  a  new  font.  At  the  entrance  was  a  marble  basin,  such  as  is  used 
in  Eoman  Catholic  churches  for  holy  water,  but  its  object  was  not 
anuoimced ;  new  hangings,  too,  and  a  new  dossal  and  newly  worked 
pede-clothes  were  in  use  ;  but  the  altar  cross,  of  beautiful  proportions, 
jewelled  with  topaz,  amethyst,  and  crystal,  was  much  admired  by  all 
Tisitors. 

The  chancel  had  been  painted  and  gilt,  and  a  fresco  coyered  the 
root  Paintings,  said  to  be  copied  from  the  best  Italian  masters,  were 
not  wanting  in  various  parts  of  the  church,  and  structures,  which  the 
country-people  thought  were  tombs  or  monuments  of  some  soi-t,  were 
to  be  seen  in  various  nooks  and  corners — they  looked  remarkably  like 
the  shrines  to  tlie  Virgin  and  saints  seen  in  Homan  Catholic  churches 
—pictures,  candlesticks,  small  altars,  and  vases  of  flowers  included. 
These  additions,  with  the  ehnfiges  which  iiad  before  been  effected,  wero 
said  by  competent  judges— clerical  friends  of  the  incumbent's  and  Mr. 
Arthur  Floyd's — to  have  made  the  church  perfect. 

"  Yes,  my  dear  Lady  Clarissa,  we  have  now  an  edifice  in  which  the 
iDOSt  elaborate  and  ornate  ceremonial  can  be  performed  with  proper 
effect^  and  I  trust  that  it  will  be  unsurpassed  by  any  within  these 
realms,"  said  the  latter  gentleman,  as  he  tenderly  jpressed  the  hand  of 
liis  wife,  who  had  just  given  him  a  cheque  for  nye  hundred  pounds^ 
that  he  might  pay  for  some  of  the  alterations. 

A  collector  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  called  a  few  minutes 
afterwaidsy  and  was  admitted  by  mistake.  When  Lady  Ciav issa  heard 
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his  errand,  though  he  pleaded  but  for  a  sovereign,  she  dismissed  him 
witli  a  cold  bow,  assuring  liini  that  slie  had  already  bestowed  so  much 
in  charity  that  she  did  not  eoiisider  herself  justified  in  giving  more. 
Curiously  enough,  a  travelling  agent  of  the  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Gospel  ia  Foreign  Parts  called  the  same  morning.  He  waa 
treated  ranch  in  the  same  way,  and  would  not  have  obtained  a  8ub> 
acription  had  not  Mr.  Floyd  met  him  as  he  was  going  out,  and,  oa 
hearing  the  society  he  represented,  assured  him  that  he  was  sure  there 
was  some  mistake* 

"  Ladies,  my  dear  sir,  do  not  distinguish  between  societies,  there 
are  now  so  many,"  he  ub.-^erved.  "  The  London  Missionary  Society, 
or  the  City  Missions,  or  the  Tract  or  Bible  Societies,  or  any  other  of 
those  vulgar  dissentinj^  societies,  are  mixed  up  in  their  minds  with 
that  of  the  venerable  and  orthodox  bociety  yuu  represent.'* 

Begging  the  traYelling  secretary  to  be  seated,  he  returned  with  a 
cheque  for  four  pounds,  as  his  own  and  her  ladyship's  subscriptioii, 
assuring  him  that  the  prerious  liberality  of  Lady  Clarissa  prevented 
her  from  contributing  as  she  would  have  desired.  Father  Algar  oa 
the  next  day  receive^d  twice  the  sum  for  fitting  up  a  schoolroom  ia 
his  convent,  that  a  larger  number  of  cottagers*  children  might  be  re- 
ceived in  it,  ee^perially  those  of  Protestant  parents,  for  there  was 
already  ample  room  for  all  the  Eoman  Catholics. 

"We  give  the  sum,  my  dear  friend,  to  mark  our  affectionate  regard 
and  respect  for  our  aueieut  Mother  Church,'*  said  Mr.  Floyd. 

The  alterations  in  St.  Ninan's  had  not,  however,  been  carried  out 
without  a  protest  from  Evangeline.  She  saw  very  little  of  her  mother 
in  private,  for  Lady  Clarissa  always  breakfasted  in  her  room.  She  saw 
Mr.  Floyd  in  the  morning,  but  they  seldom  met  again  except  at  linner- 
time.  She  had,  therefore,  few  opportunities  of  speaking  on  the  subject 
One  moniinr:  Mr.  Floyd  found  her  in  the  library  looking  for  a  book. 

"  My  d(  ;u'  Mvangeline,  1  understand  from  your  mother  that  you  are 
not  satislied  with  the  changes  which  have  been  eifected  in  St.  Ninan's. 
Pray  tell  me  to  what  particular  part  you  object,"  he  said,  iu  his 
blandest  tone. 

"I  object  to  everything  which  differs  essentiaUr  from  the  esti- 
blished  iorms  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  liiigland,"  she  an- 
swered, quietly, 

"  A  very  sweeping  assertion,  young  lady,"  he  said,  dryly.  "  Toa 
would  then  pronounce  the  Church  of  England  perfect  in  ail  respects. 
Tou  would  say  that  Mr.  Broadfield  is  perfect,  and  the  service  m  his 
church  properly  conducted." 

"No;  but  I  should  say  isimply  that  tlic  music  might  be  better,  and 
that  the  congregation  might  be  taught  to  join  in  it;  that  Mr.  Broiul- 
lield'a  s^ermons  might  be  more  full  of  Christian  doctrine,  and  that  he 
might  be  more  reverent  in  his  manner;  and  that  the  congregation 
might  exhibit  more  dcTotional  feeling.  There  has  been  a  ereat  im- 
provement, since  Hr.  Shepherd  came,  m  the  latter  point,  and  that,  at 
all  events,  is  the  most  important,  for  God  surely  desires  a  spiritual 
worship  ;  and,  though  as  men  are  composed  of  body  and  soul  when 
they  worship  together  some  form  is  necessary,  still  He  looks  to  the 
spirit,  and  we  should  take  care  that  the  form  does  not  overpower  the 
spirit,'* 
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"  Oh,  this  is  rnnk  dissent !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Floyd,  forgetting  to  use 
his  silvery  tones.  "  Where  did  you  imbibe  these  notionfl  ?  I  auppoae 
that  we  have  to  thank  Mrs.  Oswald  for  them.** 

"They  appear  to  me  simply  the  doctrineo  ui'  the  CLarch  of  England 
held  in  common  with  all  the  chief  dissenting  churches  of  Christen- 
dom/* answered  Evangeline,  with  a  courage  and  sagacity  which  but* 
prised  herself. 

She  bad  imbibed  them  from  Mrs.  Oswald,  and  she  bad  seen 
enough  of  Mr.  Floyd  to  know  that  he  would  be  glad  of  an  ezcnse  to 
get  that  lady  oat  of  the  house.  In  vain  Mr.  Floyd  endeavoured  to 
make  Evangeline  commit  her  friend.  She  Bimply  persisted  in  quietly 
expressinc^  her  objections  to  the  new  arrangements  in  St.  Ninan's 
church,  and  at  length  Mr.  Floyd  walked  out  of  the  study,  vowing 
that  he  would  not  rest  till  he  had  made  her  change  her  opinions.  He 
described  to  Mr.  Dimadale,  with  expressions  of  regret,  the  conversa- 
tion he  had  had  with  his  step-daughter. 

«I  do  not  despair/'  said  the  wer  gentleman,  tomiiif  balf  ronnd 
with  a  glance  at  the  mirror.  Our  exquisite  music,  and  the  ornate 
and  imposing  ceremonies  we  are  about  to  introduce^  will  have  great 
influence  with  her.  We  most  spare  no  pains  or  expense.  Fortu- 
nately, several  handsome  sums  have  been  placed  at  my  disposal  by 
ladies  in  this  and  other  neighbourhoods,  and  I  trust  that  we  shall  be 
able  to  get  up  sucli  an  elaborate  exhibition  as  may  eclipse  any  which 
even  our  brethren  uf  Home  can  produce." 

Mr.  Dimsdale  was  as  good  as  liis  word.  He  invited  a  number  of 
clergymen,  or,  as  they  called  theuiselves,  priests  of  the  Anglican 
Ciiuich,  to  atay  with  him,  and  Mr.  Floyd  invited  others.  iSevcral 
ladies  in  the  neighbourhood  worked  nij^bt  and  daj  to  produce  nume- 
rous gorgeous  suken  banners  with  vanous  and  ebborate  devices,  and 
fiom  designs  given  to  them,  the  meaning  of  which  they  did  not  eom- 
piehend.  Tbey  bad  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  an  ample  supply  of 
vestments  from  one  of  the  many  ecclesiastical  warehouses  which  have 
sprung  up  of  late  to  meet  the  demand  for  such  things.  Mr.  Dimsdale 
had  several  circulars  before  him,  some  of  them  with  illustrated  priced 
lists.    He  read  out,  Mr.  Floyd  sitting  with  him. 

"  Here  is  one.    Multum  in  parvo  : 

Mrs.   ,  Ecclrsiastical  Warehouse,  so-and-so  street,  St.  M   Lane, 

London.  Chasubles,  Dalmatics,  Copes,  Albs,  8urphces,  Gii'dlcs,  (tc.  Frontals, 
Stoles,  &c.,  and  all  Church  requirements.  Gothic  Laces  in  all  widths,  aiid  pre- 
pared designs  for  Embroidery ;  also  Mediaval  Berlin  Pattern  Wools,  CSanvas, 
&c.  Complete  sets  of  Einbioidery  for  Chasubles,  Church  Candlesticks,  Vases, 
Crosses,  and  Altar  I'latc.  Gold  and  Silver  Crosses.  German  Prints  of  the 
Stations,  Svo,  5s.  the  set  of  14.    Altar  Breads,  Altar  Wax,  laceuse,  &c. 

Or  here  we  have  the  prices  of  another  house : 

Ybstmshis. 

£  8.      £  s. 

Chn«»iihk,  with  Stole,  Maniple,  Veil,  and  Burse     .  4  8  to  12  13 

Dalmatics  and  Tunicies   3  0  „    5  0 

Alb,  Amice,  and  Girdle   1  6  „   2  10 

Copes  in  Sflk  and  Cloth  of  Oold      .            .  .  4  10  „  70  0*' 

"Of  course,  my  dear  Dimsdale,  yuu  muat  iiave  one  at  70/.  It 
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would  be  positivelj  irreligioas  to  appear  in  one  of  less  yalua.  Bat 
go  on.*' 

**  Ob,  tbe  rest  aie  of  lew  coneequeaee— 4m«ttt,  trenebfln,  svplioeB 

for  choristeniy  Ac  However,  we'll  not  trouble  ourselves  witk  tbem. 
Just  note  down  nirplices  for  cboriitefB  at  7b.  9d.  eaeb.  Take  cue  yon 

write  to  the  proper  address.  Mrs.  is  a  woman  of  enterprise,  for 

she  Las  a  baby-linen  warehouse  and  a  theatrical  warehouse  in  other 
places,  and  it  would  be  awkward  to  hnve  a  mistake,  and  find  at  tbe 
last  moment  that  the  boxes  contained  only  bibs,  frocks,  and  lon^- 
clothes  for  infanta,  or  the  costumes  for  Kornia  or  Anne  Boleua — oa, 
ba,  ba And  be  laughed  at  bis  conceit,  the  joke  of  wbicb  Mr.  I'lojd 
did  not  enedj  we. 

Ko  mistiika  did  oeenr.  GTIta  managani 
nt  payment  being  demanded  beforehand,  in  comeqoenoe^  H  was  sag- 
gerted,  of  certain  short-coming!;,  the  result  of  an  entertainment  of 
a  similar  character  which  had  taken  place  at  Norwich  some  time 
before.  The  money,  however,  was  sent  up,  and  the  boxes  arrived  Trith 
the  oltasiiblef,  stoles,  maniples,  veils,  burses,  dalmatics,  tmiics,  alba, 
amices,  and  girdles,  witli  Mr.  Dimsdale's  own  cope  of  siik  un  i  loth 
of  gold,  costing  seventy  pounds,  and  aftbrded  matter  of  absorbing 
interest  to  tbe  clerical  gentlemen  assembled  at  the  parsonage.  With 
eager  hands  they  unpaeked  the  eases.  No  yoiing  DzidesmNds  eodd 
baTe  exhibited  greater  interest  in  taking  ont  the  dresses  in  which  ilMf 
were  to  appear  at  the  marriage  of  a  fur  young  friend  than  did  these 
grare  and  rererend  gentlemen  as  l^y  drew  forth  chasuble,  and  alb, 
and  cope,  and  the  rest  of  the  paraphernalia,  in  which  they  were  to 
appear  at  their  proposed  festival.  The  zeal,  they  called  it,  of  several 
was  so  great,  that  they  were  not  content  till  they  had  dreysed  them- 
selves up  in  the  garments  and  paraded  about  the  room,  passmi,^  and 
repassing  the  mirror  over  the  mantelpiece,  crossing  their  arms,  Mid 
bowing  as  they  did  so  with  smirking  looks  indicative  of  extremd 
satisf^tion.  No  young  aetor  preparing  for  his  first  appesmace  on  any 
stage  could  have  more  sealously  gone  through  hia  parL 

Mr.  Dimsdale*s  seventy-pouadcope  of  silk  and  cwth  of  gold  elicited 
nniTersal  admiration,  and  uie  envy  of  a  few  of  the  poorer  ineumbents 
who  were  doomed  to  wear  those  which  cost  but  fom*  pounds  ten 
ehillinrrs^.  There  wore  very  many  more  garments  thnn  persons  to 
wear  them,  but  Mr.  Diiusdale  explained,  as  he  exhibited  them,  tliat  they 
were  of  different  colours,  and  that  certain  colours  were  appropriate  to 
certain  fasts  and  festivals.  Thus,  white  at  Christmas  should  be  used, 
red  on  the  vigil  of  Pentecost,  violet  on  Asb-Wedueaday,  black  on 
Good  Friday,  and  green  on  all  other  days ;  that  the  same  order  shooH 
be  adopted  with  regard  to  tbe  Testments  of  the  altar.  The  dresses 
were  hung  up  on  the  walls,  on  chairs  and  screens,  and  examined  and 
le-examined,  and  tried  on  again  and  again,  and  then  there  were  orna- 
ments and  pictures  and  figures  <^  saints  to  be  looked  at,  so  that  the 
evening  quickly  pa^ised  away  in  this  interesting  and  highly  edifying 
amusement.  Mr.  Ployd  presented  each  of  his  clerical  bi  ethren  pre- 
sent with  a  copy  of  the  priest's  Prayer-book — a  valuable  proHuction, 
calculated  to  suj  ersede  in  many  instances  the  old-fasliiuned  Prayer- 
book  of  the  Churcii  of  England,  and  contajiiing  secret  prayers  to  be 
used  by  the  priest  at  the  cdebration  of  the  Communion,  or,  as  it  was 
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dfinominatddy  the  Stciifiee  of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  irith  fall  imd&OBM 
m  to  hearing  conleBfiioii  and  graDting  aha<^iition. 

"T  only  hope,  my  dear  friends,  that  you  all  have  your  altars  cor- 
rectly arranged,"  observed  Mr.  Bitusdale,  as  his  guests  were  allowed 
to  depart.  "  Pray  take  uotes  as  I  read.  *  The  length  of  the  altar  will 
T8ry  according  to  the  size  of  the  church  and  chancel,  but  it  should 
neyer  be  less  than  six  fuet.  It  should  be  three  feet  six  inches  high, 
and  niaed  ai  math  as  possible  above  the  leyel  of  the  na?e ;  there 
ihonld  also  be  a  doMaL-<dotb  or  painling  behiod  it.  The  eomiag  or 
TWtiDetil  should  fib  desely,  aad  be  in  two  paits ;  tiie  hoiM  or  ante* 
pandium,  which  hangs  in  front,  and  the  superfrontal,  wliich  covers  the 
slab,  and  should  hang  down  about  ten  inches  below.  The  frontal  and 
BTiperfrontal  f5hould  each  have  a  fringe.  Tiie  linen  used  at  the  oelebra-* 
tion  onc:ht  to  cover  only  the  top  and  sides.  The  ornaments  proper 
for  the  altar  are  two  lights  and  a  cross,  and,  on  festivals,  vases  of 
flowerti.  These  should  be  placed  on  tiie  super-altar,  or  retable.  The 
superfrontal  may  always  be  red,  although  the  other  vestmeuts  should 
be  changed  according  to  the  seaaon  of  the  year.'  " 

Highly  edified,  the  wtore  took  their  kiive,  ajid  the  gueste  m  the 
bouse  wenb  to  skep  to  Areain  of  albs,  taaicles,  copes,  and  ehasablei. 
!Ebe  nrqeoted  scheme  to  holding  a  high  fiestttral  oeme  off,  and  was 
SBMidered  efiineniily  sncewsfiiL  !I?be  foUowing  ascoant  of  it  appeared 
in  oee  of  the  eounty  papers : 

"  On  G-ood  Friday  the  church  of  St.  Ninan's  was  draped  in  the 
Lenten  violet,  the  altar  leiDu;  stripped  as  far  possible.  The  bell 
was  tolled,  calling  the  cougregation  to  litany  at  8,  matins,  litany, 
mtecommunion  office,  and  sermou  at  10.30,  meditation  on  the  Holy 
Cross  at  3  pjtf.,  and  even-song  and  sermon  at  3.30.  The  celebrant; 
nas  TssM  ift  an  alb  end  nalet-eofoared  ebaanble^  tlie  boly  tkim, 
kctern,  a&d  pvipit  being  diiped  in  the  peniteQi^  The 
eflbes  wm  aU  said  in  a  low  monotone.  The  Hester  festival  com- 
MMed  at  8  p.m.  on  Easter-eTe  with  a  proesssioiMd  and  full  choral 
service,  aflfcsr  which  the  hells  were  rung  *  right  merrily,'  and  the 
cbnrch  again  'put  on  her  festive  garments  of  gladness,  and  her  walls 
once  more  resoundrd  with  the  pealing  organ's  note,  jubilant  songsf, 
and  triumphant  hymns  of  joy.  The  altar  was  vested  with  a  white  silk 
frontal  having  a  golden  border,  the  snperfpontal  crimson,  with  a  fringe 
of  gold  and  crimson.  Tbe  doasal-cloth  was  of  white  silk,  with  a  border 
sf  ridi  gold  lace.  On  the  retable  steed  the  magnifieent  eross,  jewelled 
wiib  topaz,  amethyst,  and  ocyetal^  and  tweWe  long  wax  tapenv  and 
ted  new  and  bandsoBae  Latin  Taees  llHed  with  the  choicest  exoties 
•eat  from  Harroldatone  'JOower.  On  either  side  of  the  altar  was  a 
standard  holding  five  tapers,  and  on  the  reredos  were  ten  more  tapers, 
wliich  graduated  with  the  triangular  form  of  its  apex.  The  corona  of 
ten  litrhts,  and  the  top  of  the  rood-scroon  supporting  seven  tapers, 
contributed  to  the  glory  of  the  sanctuary.  The  angles  of  the  east 
wall  were  adorned  with  decorated  stands  holding  pots  of  choice  flowers, 
the  intervening  spaces  being  judiciously  eui  beilished  with  small  star 
derices  in  leaves  and  flowers.  A  reredos  of  evergreens  and  flowery 
with  tbre$e  Qraek  crosses  of  vblets  and  jonquils,  with  red  and  white 
cam^lias  for  the  oentDS,  bad  a  very  pleasing  eieoir.  A  lovely  wreatb 
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of  camellias  hung  over  the  cross  ;  the  lectern  was  also  wreathed  with 
Tarious  flowers.  The  font  was  covered  with  a  rich  English  moss, 
which  was  raised  towards  the  centre,  from  wbicb  sroBe  a  large  perpen- 
dicular cross  of  box  and  daffodils ;  the  outer  rim  was  also  Iwrdieied 
with  daffodUs. 

The  choir  and  elergy,  in  rich  and  appropriate  vestments,  went  in 
procession  with  banners  and  cross  round  the  churchyard  to  the  south 
porch,  singing  the  Easter  Hjmn.  They  then  re-entered  the  church. 
Firgt  came  the  processional  cro??,  borne  l>y  a  chorister ;  then  the 
choir,  two  and  two ;  then  several  banners,  one  of  them  worked  tor  the 
occasion  by  the  lovely  Countess  of  Humdrum,  after  designs  by  Mr, 
Pope,  were  borne  by  many  acolytes.  They  were  followed  by  two 
other  acolytes  in  red  cassocks  and  surplices,  swinging  censers  of  ia- 
cense.  Then  came  the  Bev.  Etheldred  Dimsdale,  vested  in  a  splendid 
cope  of  white  satin  with  crimson  velTet  hood,  carrying  a  cross  of  ailiet 
studded  with  jewels,  mounted  on  a  staff  of  ebonj.  This  eross,  a  most 
costly  work  of  art,  has  just  been  presented  to  the  warden  of  8t 
Ninan's  by  an  old  maiden  lady,  Miss  Martha  Dootheboys,  to  be  used 
on  solemn  occasions.  After  the  Bev.  Etheldred  Dimsdale  came  the 
Bev.  Arthur  Floyd  and  the  "Rev.  Peter  Popett.  who  officinted  as 
deacon  and  sub-deacon  to  the  Rov.  D.  O,  Howel],  rector  of  tSt.  Dun- 
derhead*8,  London,  who  was  celebrant.  The  celebrant  was  vested  in 
alb,  stole,  maniple,  and  chasuble.  The  latter  was  of  white  moire 
antique,  with  a  curiously  worked  orphrey  of  blue,  green,  and  gold. 
The  deacon  and  sub-deacon  wore  albs  and  tunicles.  The  processiioa 
was  closed  hj  two  acdytes  in  cassock  and  cotla.  Th^  service  m 
Tery  imposing,  the  singing  all  that  could  be  desbrad,  and  ineeme^ 
seryed  by  the  acolytes,  was  properiy  used.  At  the  dMmtbig  of  the 
Gospel,  the  Bub-deacon  passed  from  his  place  and  held  his  book  for 
the  deacon,  who  stood  facing  north,  chanting  the  samd  words,  the 
ruler  of  the  choir  moving  forward,  attended  by  the  acolytes,  and  bear- 
ing the  cross,  to  the  spot  from  which  the  deacon  chanted.  A  very 
large  and  fashionable  congregation  from  all  parts  of  tfie  county  at- 
tended, conspicuous  among  whom  was  the  Countess  of  Humdrum, 
Lady  Clarissa  Eaymond,  Lady  Ethelbursfa  Dimsdale,  a  relative  of  the 
iiicumbeiiL,  Miss  Plimsy,  Sir  Toby  Piimay,  the  young  Sir  Guy  Ear- 
mond,  the  energy  of  whose  devotional  exercises  was  somewhat  rema»* 
able,  and  possibly,  we  are  led  to  suppose^  not  quite  in  accordance  with 
the  prescribed  forms.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  bound  to  state  that 
nothing  could  exceed  the  correctness  even  in  the  minuteet  pointB  ol 
Mr.  Edwin  Simper  and  Mr.  Middlethwate,  who  set  a  worthy  example 
to  all  who  attend  Catholic  worship.  The  8ermoii»  preached  by  the 
Eeverend  the  Incumbent,  was  in  praise  and  support  of  higli  ritual, 
and  was  listened  to  with  rapt  attention  by  all  the  young  ladies  pre- 
sent, although  it  might  possibly  have  been  above  the  comprehension  of 
the  poorer  orders,  whose  silent  devotion,  exhibited  by  their  open  mouths 
and  ilxed  gaze,  had  been  very  remarkable  and  satisfactory,  showing 
how  admirably  adapted  such  services  are  to  the  yeomen  and  agricul- 
tural labourers  of  our  bdoved  county**' 

The  above  is  exactlr  what  appeared  in  the  connt]|r  paper.  It  searoely, 
however,  fully  describes  the  open-mouthed  astomshment  of  the  cot- 
tagers and  the  tenantry,  and  otiier  retainers  of  the  Countess  of  Hoffl- 
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druiii,  Lad/  Clarissa  Ivaymond,  Sir  Toby  Flimsy,  and  others  wbo  bad 
been  induced  to  attend.  They  sat  mutely  gazing,  and  woiiJermg  what 
it  all  could  mean,  and  what  it  could  lend  to.  Had  they  known  the 
sums  which  had  been  expended  on  the  Teetmente  and  croaBes,  their 
astonishment  would  have  been  greater,  and  probably  tbey  would  have 
indulged  in  some  other  feelings  and  thoughts  with  respect  to  their 
spiritual  pastor  of  no  very  tender  or  compUmentary  character* 

OHAPTSB  VI. 

arAMoxuNs's  FuaTBsa  tbuu.  thb  oohsrbaiors  pbocxbd  m  tbsui 

"Well,  my  dear  Evangeline,  I  hope  that  you  will  now  confess  that 

our  services  during  the  week  have  been  a  great  success,"  said  Lady 
Clarissa,  when  at  length  Easter  and  the  ornate  services  in  the  church 
of  St.  Ninan's  were  over,  the  family  dinner-party  being  seated  round 
the  diuing-tabley  the  cloth  haying  been  removed,  and  the  servants 
gone. 

"  I  liave  already  expressed  mj  opinion.  I  do  not  find  them  in  any 
way  satiatuctory  or  conducive  to  devotion,"  answered  Evangeline,  iu  as 
gentle  and  humble  a  tone  as  she  could  assume. 

Though  her  head  was  turned  to  her  mother,  she  saw  Mr.  Hoyd's 
eye  fixed  on  her,  and  guessed  that  it  was  the  commencement  of  an 
attack  not  only  on  herself  (for  that  she  did  not  fear)  but  on  Mrs. 
Margaret  Oswald,  who  had  positively  declined  attending,  and  was  sus- 
pected to  have  gone  instead  to  the  Independent  Chapel  in  the  town. 

"I  conclude,  then,  that  it  was  your  remarks  incfuced  your  brother 
Guy  to  be  guilty  of  the  highly  indecorous  and  reprehensible,  not  to 
say  blasphemous,  conduct  which  lie  exhibited,"  said  Mr.  Floyd. 

**  No  one  could  more  deeply  regret  than  myself  seeing  Guy  act  as 
he  did,  and  I  asbure  you  that  I  have  never,  to  my  recollection,  spoken 
to  him  on  the  subject,'*  answmd  Evangeline,  gravely. 

Somebody  must  have  put  him  up  to  it/'  exclaimed  Mr.  Floyd, 
turning  a  stsiii  look  at  Mrs.  Margaret. 

"  You  wrong  Evangeline  and  me  if  you  think  that  Guy  was  in- 
fluenced by  any  remarks  of  ours,**  said  that  lady,  determined  to  meet 
the  charge.      Of  what  is  he  accused  ?" 

"Why,  iu  the  first  place,  I  am  credibly  informed  that  while  I  was 
walking  in  procession,  and  passed  close  to  him,  lie  put  his  thumb  to 
his  iiose  and  stretched  out  the  tinj^ers  of  both  liis  hands  behind  my 
back,  iu  a  way  common  euougli  among  little  boys  iu  the  itreeU  ui 
London;  reprehensible  considering  my  position  with  r^rd  to  his 
mother,  utterly  flagitious  and  abominable  towards  a  priest  engaged  in 
the  sacred  ceremonies  of  the  Church." 

''I  have  not  a  word  to  say  that  csn  exonerate  him,'*  answered  Mrs. 
Msmret,  ''And  surely  you  can  scarcely  suppose  that  Miss  Ray- 
mond or  I  would  have  encouraged  him  in  such  conduct?** 

"No;  but  your  general  conversation  and  Low  Church  conventicle 
notions  have  induced  both  Mls^  Kaymond  and  her  brother  to  treat  me 
"with  contempt.  Of  that  1  bave  ample  proof!'*  exclaimed  Mr.  Arthur 
I'loyd.  "  Had  it  not  been  for  you,  Misa  Kaymoiid,  at  all  events,  would 
have  been  a  pious  and  humble  daughter  of  the  Church." 
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"I  should  be  most  ungrateful  if  I  said  that  I  had  never  been  in- 
fluenced for  good  bj  Mrs.  Margaret ;  but  in  this  matter  I  assure  jou 
that  I  haye  oeen  guided  entirely  by  my  own  judgment/'  eidained 
ETBDselinau 

"Very  Kkely,  indeed,  conBiMenng  your  adTUoed  age  and  mature 
theologieal  knowledge/*  said  Mr.  Floyd,  wttb  a  sneer.  "  Lady  Clarissa 
is  well  awate  whom  she  will  have  to  thank,  when  ehe  10  treated  with 

disobedience  and  disrespect  by  her  children.** 

Evanf:;eline's  hii^Ii  temper  rose  when  slie  heard  tliese  insulting  re- 
marks made  on  her  friend  and  governess,  and  she  was  about  to  make 
a  hasty  reply,  wlien  an  imploring  look  from  the  latter  checked  her. 
She  felt  that  her  proper  and  wisest  course  was  to  remain  silent. 
Though  IVIr.  Floyd,  therefore,  continued  talking  on  the  subject,  she 
said  nothing  till  Iiady  Clarissa  rose  to  leave  the  room. 

Erangeline  joined  Mrs.  Margaret  in  her  private  room  after  dinner, 
whi](»  Lady  Clarissa  was  amusing  hersdf  with  a  French  novel  of  the 
highly  sensflttional  class,  the  desire  for  pungent  literature  being  one  of 
the  consequences  of  an  indulgence  in  high  ritiinlism. 

**  I  am  so  ashamed,  and  so  wounded,  my  dear,  good,  kind  Mrs.  3Iar- 
garet,  at  the  way  Mr.  "Floyd  spoke  at  you,"  exclaimed  Evangeline, 
throwing  her  arnia  iouud  the  old  lady's  neck.  "  I  can  scarcely  ask yoa 
not  to  notice  it,  and  vet  I  do  not  know  what  to  do." 

1  am  very  clear  wliat  I  otight  to  do.  *  A  soft  answer  tumeth  away 
wrath.'  If  X  have  heen  right  in  remaining  on  here  for  roar  sake  m 
80  many  years,  it  is  my  duty  to  remsm  on  still,  in  spite  of  att  that  tnagr 
he  said  to  me,"  answered  Mrs.  Margaret,  mild^. 

"  Oh,  thank  you — ^thank  you,  dear  friend ;  njy  mind  is  so  rdieved. 
1  was  afraid,  after  being  so  insulted,  tliat  you  would  leave  the  Tower, 
and  I  should  be  forlorn,  indeed,  without  you,**  cried  JSvangeline, again 
kissing  her  old  friend. 

Mr.  Floyd  was  not  so  easily  foiled;  he  hnd  mnfle  up  his  mind  that, 
as  he  believed  Mrs.  INlargaret  was  counturacling  Ins  lawful  designs  to 
tmite  his  young  step-daughter  to  his  friend,  she  should  be  separated 
firom  her.  It  was  a  matter  of  indifoence  to  him  what  had  been  the 
wishes  of  her  ftther,  Sir  Quy.  Had  he  not  been  a  Low  ChnrefamaQ  ? 
Had  he  not  consorted  with  Dissenters  ?  He,  the  Bev.  Arthur  Floyd, 
could  not  be  bound  by  the  opinions  and  wishes  of  sneh  a  man.  Ths 
next  day  he  again  attacked  IMrs.  Margaret,  even  more  directly,  l^ot 
a  dav  passed  that  he  did  not  say  something  disagreeable  to  her.  Lady 
Clarissa  also  began  to  be  personally  rude  to  her.  Any  one  knowing 
what  had  been  the  natural  temper  of  the  once  young,  handsome,  and 
proud  Margaret  Oswald  would  have  been  surprised  at  all  she  bore  for 
the  sake  of  her  charge.  She  had  sympathy-,  however ;  for  worthy  M* 
Babbitts,  among  others,  discovered  how  she  was  treated. 

Bear  it,  dear  marm— hear  it  for  our  sweet  young  lady's  sake,*'  sto 
aaid,  having  alluded  to  something  Mr.  ^oyd  had  heen  overheard  to 
say.  "  We  all  have  our  trials,  and  mine  are  coming  on;  for  that  Mrs* 
Dowlas,  the  London  housekeeper,  liris  had  another  attack  of  her 
tantaruras,  and  so  is  to  be  here  to-morrow,  and  will  stay  I  don't 
^ow  how  long.  There'll  be  no  quiet  for  me  so  long  as  she  does  staj 
—that  I  know.'* 

Mrs.  Dowlas  arrived,  and  was  even  more  than  usually  disagreeable 
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to  Mrs.  Babbitts.  She  soon  discovered  how  affairs  stood  with  respect 
to  Mrs.  Oswald,  aud  the  next  time  she  was  closeted  with  Lady  Clarisaft 
introduced  the  subject. 

"If  I  waa  you,  my  lady,  and  wauted  her  to  go,  I'd  tell  lier  so,  and 
pack  her  off  forthwith.  There's  no  use  shilly-shalijing.  If  your 
bdy^p  waated  to  get  lid  of  me  or  Mra.  Babbitts,  you'd  say  we 
Biiit  go,  and  I  don't  tee  why  you  shouldn't  tay  the  Bune  to  her, 
though  she  does  sit  in  the  drawing-Foom  and  give  herself  airs." 

Xhii  adrice  was  so  much  in  accordance  with  Lady  Clarissa's  wishes, 
or  rather  with  those  of  Mr.  Floyd,  that  she  determined  to  act  on  it 
fortL'vitli.  Mrs.  Oswald  received  the  aunouncement  without  nsto- 
nisliment,  for  she  liad  feared  that  it  would  come  to  that  ero  long, 
though  with  p^rcat  grief,  not  on  her  own  account  but  for  the  sake  of 
Evan<;eline.  She  had  a  sister  very  much  younger  tlian  herself,  married 
to  ti,  Presbyterian  minister  in  Scotland,  and  she  knew  that  uhe  oho  old 
lie  w^eomed  air  the  mease,  besides  which  her  income  would  add  voy 
much  to  the  comfort  of  the  inmatee ;  indeed,  had  it  not  been  m 
Evangeline's  sake,  ti»e  change  would  have  been  greatly  to  her  satis* 
faction.  She  knew  that  she  should  he  there  duly  appreciated.  Mr. 
Floyd  c<Hitnved  to  be  particularly  repeUant  at  parting,  his  dislike 
being  increased  when  he  found  that  she  was  to  reside  in  future  with 
Presbyterians.  Lady  Clarissa  followed  his  example.  Sir  Guy  told 
her  that  he  thought  that  she  was  shamefully  treated,  and  that  lie  knew 
who  bo  \\onlJ  send  to  the  right  about  if  he  had  the  power.  Evange- 
line ielL  the  parting  bitterly,  and  until  she  heard,  of  lier  safe  arrival  at 
manie  would  not  appear  in  the  drawing-ioom.  Poor  giil !  greater 
tMB  were  in  atose  lor  dot.  Pay  after  day  she  had  to  submit  to  heg 
mother's  harshness  or  coldness,  and  to  Mr.  Floyd's  hitter  sarcasm  or 
downright  rudeness.  Guy  afforded  her  no  support  or  comfort,  for 
though  he  loved  her  better  than  anything  else,  it  was  no  satisfaction 
to  her  to  hear  him  abuse  their  reverend  step-father,  and  declare  that 
he  would  pay  him  off  before  long.  Tho  Shepherds,  and  other  friends 
who  would  have  sympathised  with  her,  were  treated  so  rudely  when 
thev  called  that  they  were  not  likely  to  come  again  ;  it  is  easy,  indeed, 
to  conceive  how  the  life  of  a  young  girl  can  be  made  miserable  by 
people  who  set  about  doing  so  systematicalljr.  Mr.  Floyd  was  not 
aaturally  emel  or  t7iaiuucu--*indi^,  he  cousidered  himself,  and  was 
eonsidend,  a  very  amiable  person ;  in  fact,  who,  with  so  soft  a  Toice 
and  gentle  a  manner,  could  be  otherwise  than  amiable  ?  Wlmt  would 
he  not  go  through  for  the  sake  of  Christian  unity  ?  With  him  the 
end  sanctified  the  means.  It  was  a  doctrine  he  had  learned  at  Oxford, 
with  a  good  many  other  doctrinea  not  approved  of  generally  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Great  Britain. 

OB  Arm  TIL 

UDT  CLABBUUL  flinW  TtUa  JkX  OI.D  WIVB  IB  VCT  ALWAYS  IBS  JOSIBIMI  OF  A  TOUlia 

HUSBAND.  A  LF.CTUnE  AND  ITS  OOMHBQUSBCBB.  SHB  DISIQflB  OF  XHB  OOV* 
tPXRATOBS  BKOUOHT  TO  NOUGHT. 

Lajdt  ClA-EISSA  had  at  first  thought  that  she  could  rule  her  young 
husband.  She  had  now  become  his  subservipnt  tool.  His  object  was 
simply  to  induce  Evangeline  to  marry  his  Iriend  Dimsdale,  to  whom 
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he  was  vndar  certain  obligations,  which  he  proposed  in  that  manner 
to  liquidate.  Mr.  Dims&e  was,  therefore,  a  very  frequent  visitor 
at  the  Tower.  His  manner  offered  a  strong  contrast  to  that  of  Mr. 
Ployd ;  he  was  so  considerate,  and  kind,  and  gentle,  that  she  began 
insensibly  to  overcome  the  prejiirlice  wliich  she  had  at  first  felt  against 
him.  Even  on  the  subject  of  i  ituaii^in,  or,  as  he  called  it,  of  ornate 
services,  he  seemed  to  yield  to  ker  judgment,  and  to  regret  that 
matters  had  gone  so  far. 

"  Wo  must  retrograde,  1  suspect,  my  dear  Miss  Baymond,"  he  said, 
with  a  gentle  sigh.  '^We  must  not^  however,  move  too  rapidly. 
However  suited  to  educated  aud  refined  minds,  capahle  of  reoeiving 
the  higher  truths  of  religion,  I  confess  that  for  the  profane  vulgar 
some  parts  of  the  services  we  propose  introducing  are  too  elaborate." 

"  Why,  it  has  been  asserted  that  one  of  the  great  objects  of  these 
elaborate  services  is  to  instruct  the  uneducated  poor  in  the  truths  of 
relicrion :  thouj^h  I  have  been  led  to  believe  tliat  the  most  uneducated 
can  comprehend  all  the  leading  and  therefure  the  higher  truths  of  the 
G-ospel  simply  by  having  the  word  of  God  read  and  explained  to 
them,"  observed  Eviiugeliue. 

"More  of  Mrs.  Oswald's  teaching,'*  muttered  Mr.  Bimsdale  to 
himself.  I  have  always  said,  and  I  maintain  it,  that  the  Bible  is  a 
dangerous  book  to  put  into  the  hands  of  women  and  poor  people ;  it 
makes  them  so  conceited,  and  pertinacious  in  maintaining  their  own 
opinions.  We  shall  never  establish  our  system  thoroughly  as  long  as 
it  is  so  generally  read  as  at  present."  Aloud  he  ^nid  :  "  Dear  Miss 
Kaymoiid,  your  arguments  are  irresistible;  I  inuyt  think  over  the 
matter,  for  X  confeaa  that  in  your  presence  I  am  never  able  to  £nd  a 
reply." 

Very  few  wonien  are  not  open  to  flattery,  still,  thougli  he  was  not 
aware  of  it,  Mr.  Dimsdale's  uust  remarks  had  considerably  weakened 
his  cause. 

The  inhabitants  of  Hamlington  were  divided  into  five  parties. 
There  were  the  ritualists  or  High  Churchmen,  the  Broad  Churchmen, 
the  Evangelicals^  and  the  Independents  and  other  dissenters,  and  the 

Koman  Catholics.  The  ritualists  had  at  present  most  influence,  not 
because  they  were  the  most  numerous,  best  educated,  most  religious^ 
or  wealthy,  but  simply  because  a  large  number  of  the  tradesmen  of 
the  other  parties  would  take  no  part  against  them  for  fear  of  offend- 
ing the  great  people  al^  11  arroldstone  Tower,  the  Countess  of  iium- 
drum,  Sir  Peter  Flimsy,  and  others.  Captain  Headley  had,  however, 
been  as  good  as  his  woi^  when  he  said  that  he  would  get  his  cousis, 
the  banister,  John  Osbom,  to  come  down  and  enlighten  the  people 
as  to  what  ritualism  reallj  is.  Mr.  Osborn  was  too  practical  a  man 
not  to  take  all  necessary  steps  to  secure  a  good  meeting.  Several  of 
the  leading  tradesmen,  ashamed  of  their  former  cowardice,  promised 
him  their  support,  as  did  Mr.  Shepherd,  Mr.  Preeman,  and  sev  eral 
neighbouring  clergymen,  and  so  also  did  Colonel  Thornton.  "I know 
what  my  old  J'riend  Sir  Guy  would  have  done,"  he  remarked,  "  and  I 
shall  go  and  support  his  opinions.'* 

Hr.  Broadfield  and  some  of  his  friends  begged  that  he  would  give 
up  his  idea ;  that,  if  the  ritualists  were  let  idone,  the^  would  go  oB 
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quietly,  and  tliat  lecturing  against  them  would  only  cause  ill  feeling, 
and  that,  after  all,  they  were  doiiig  no  great  liarm  to  anybody — only 
spending  their  money  somewhat  uselessly.  The  lecture  was,  however, 
duly  announced  under  the  title  of  ULTBi.-BiTUALi8M :  what  it 
lUAiTB.**  Mr.  Dimadale  and  bis  frienda  did  their  utmost  to  prevent 
its  taking  place,  and,  finding  that  impossible,  tbej  tried  to  induce 
people  not  to  go.  A  few  stayed  away  in  consequence  of  their  repre- 
sentationSj  but  the  lecture  was,  notwithstanding,  very  numerously 
attended.  Mr.  Osbom  explained  that  the  service  of  the  Church  of 
Eneland  was  ono  especially  framed  to  foster  spiritual  worship ;  that,  aa 
huinan  beings  arc  composed  ' of  body  and  soul,  so  that  they  might 
worship  together,  certain  forms  were  necessary,  but  those  forms  were 
for  their  use,  not  for  God's,  and  that  what  pleased  Him  was  to  have 
their  united  prayers  ascending  to  his  throne.  Any  forms  beyond 
what  were  necessary  for  the  purpose  were  an  offence  to  Him.  He 
showed  how  much  the  compilers  of  the  Prayer-book,  having  studied 
the  pages  of  history,  feared,  and  had  reason  to  fear,  that  forms  and 
ceremonies  would  lead  people  to  idolatry,  and  had  been  most  earefol  in 
diawingup  the  prayers,  rubrics,  and  homilies,  to  prevent  thisas  much  as 
possible,  and  that  it  was  only  by  departing  widely  from  the  enlightened 
priiieiples  which  guided  them  that  this  Homeward  movement  could 
have  been  carried  on  by  persons  calling  themselves  clergymen  of  the 
Church  of  Enghmd.  He  showed  that  the  Church  of  England  has  no 
altar,  but  a  simple  wooden  table,  which  can  be  moved  into  the  body  of 
the  church,  and  that  she  has  no  sacrificing  priest ;  that  the  word 
priest,  as  used  in  the  Prayer-book,  does  not  signify  Up€vSf  a  sacrificing 
priest,  but  vp€a^vT€pos,  an  elder.  This  was  changed  into  the  lAtin 
presbyter;  from  it,  by  contraction, we  got  the  word  prester,  from 
that  prest,  which,  for  the  sake  of  euphony,  we  change  to  priest.  The 
priert,  then,  in  an  jSnglish  church  is  t1ie  elder  of  two  clergymen — ^the 
aeacon  being  the  younger.  He  considered  that  the  present  move- 
ment was  an  attempt  to  upset  the  Protestant  faith  in  England,  and 
that  as  these  people  have  special  printers,  publishers,  booksellers, 
newspapers,  brotherhoods,  sisterhoods,  and  agencies  of  every  possible 
description,  zealously  at  work  to  carry  out  their  designs,  it  behoved 
Protestants  of  all  denominations  to  be  united,  and  to  be  actively 
employing  their  best  efforts  to  oppose  them. 

Had  a  bombshell  fallen  into  the  midst  of  St.  Kinan*8,  it  could 
flesicdy  have  caused  more  annoyance  than  did  this  lecture,  which  was 
My  reported  in  all  the  local  papers.  "Mx.  Dimsdale's  indignation  and 
rsge,  as  was  that  of  Mr.  Floyd*s,  when  it  was  Icnown  that  Miss  Bay- 
mond  had  attended  the  lecture,  as  had  also  Mrs.  Eabbitts^  M*Oallum 
the  gardener,  and  several  domestics  of  Harroldstone  Tower. 

"All  my  influence  at  the  Tower  will  be  destroyed !"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Royd.    "  How  can  we  counteract  that  pestiferous  fellow  ?" 

"More  than  T  can  say  at  present,"  answered  Mr.  Dimsdale.  "I 
must  consuli  our  Head  Centre.  Dear  me,  I  thought  that  I  was 
making  great  progress  witli  l^vangelinc  !  Do  you  think  that  I  might 
Tsntore  to  propose  to  her  ?  Il  l  marry  her,  there  is  something  secured, 
ttid  I  hwe  hopes  that  in  time  I  should  gain  over  her  brother.  At 
pnssnt  he  is  profoundly  ignorant  of  religion,  and  if  he  were  to  fall  ill, 
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or  any  accident  were  to  happen  to  him,  he  might  be  alarmed,  and  then 
we  slioald  the  more  eatilr  obtain  an  influence  OTer  him." 

Thafc  is  move  than  I  have  erer  been  able  to  do.  He  is  a  young 
zeprobate,  and,  in  mj  opuiion,  no  good  can  be  got  out  of  him**  on* 
swered  the  young  baronet's  affeetimiate  Btep»&ther.  As  to  ISwge* 
line,  I  am  afraid  that,  were  you  to  propose  at  this  present  moment, 
she  would  refuse  you  ;  bat  wait  patiently.  Do  you  exert  all  those 
gentle  and  winning  manners  for  which  you  are  so  noted,  and  her 
mother  and  1  will  continue  to  treat  her  with  much  harshness  and 
severity  as  possible.  AVe  ^^ill  get  rid  ui  all  iu  the  establishment 
showing  any  interest  in  her,  and  make  her  existence  so  disagreeable 
that      wiU  be  glad  to  mArry  you  to  escape  iraoi  the  ITower." 

"  I  am  mnck  beholden  to  yoa,  dear  fziend,  and  ihongb  I  wmdd 
gladly  avoid  exposing  my  future  wife  to  such  a  discipline,  yet,  as  it 
is  for  her  ultimate  benefit^  I  ong^t  not  to  hesitate,"  answeied  Mx, 
Dims  dale. 

This  eonverpation  took  pi  nee  in  a  thick  shrubbery,  where  a  bench 
had  tempted  the  two  friends  to  rest  awhile.  They  moved  on,  and 
were  not  aware  that  a  pair  of  eyes  had  been  peeping  over  the  shrubs 
just  behind  them, 

Evangeline  ielt  oppressed  and  out  of  spirits,  she  could  not  t^ 
wby.  The  system  to  whieb  she  was  subject  was  affectmg  ker,  tboa|^ 
she  was  not  aware  of  it.  She  was  seated  in  her  dear  Mrs.  Margaret's 
room,  to  which  she  now  retired  when  she  wished  to  be  alone,  when 
tiie  door  opened,  and  in  rushed  young  Sir  Guy  and  threw  himself  iato 
n  ehair  by  her  side.  His  countenance  was  flushed ;  he  atutieied  li 
be  spoke.    She  had  never  seen  him  so  anf^. 

"  Evangeline,  I'll  break  the  heads  of  those  two  arrant  scoundraifl, 
and  then  go  and  enlist  iu  a  cavalry  regiment !"  he  exclaimed. 

And  he  then  told  her,  in  a  few  broken  sentences,  that  he  had  over- 
heard every  word  of  a  plot  to  induce  her  to  marry  Mr.  Diuisidaie. 

^The  oily  Tillains I  I  don't  know  wliieh  I  bate  the  most  of  the 
two  1*'  be  exclaimed,  doubling  his  fists  and  grinding  his  teeth. 

We  should  bate  no  one,  my  dear  Guy,"  said  Evan^line,  who  had 
become  very  pale  at  Her  brother's  recital.  It  was  providential  thsl 
you  oferheard  the  plot  of  these  two  inen — forewarned,  forearmed 
Poor  mamma  !  T  shall  now  know  how  to  treat  Mr.  Dimsdale ;  and 
though  I  may  be  subject  to  some  annoyance,  no  greater  bazm  can 
come  of  it." 

It  was  louof,  Innvever,  before  she  could  pacity  her  brother,  and  in- 
duce iiim  to  promise  her  to  do  nothing  rashly. 

Mr.  Dimsdale  presented  himself  at  dmner,  and,  by  her  fifossiflg 
manner,  must  hate  had  an  idea  that  something  was  wrong.  Sir  Qtj 
had  gone  ont  when  he  heard  that  Mr.  Bimadale  was  coming;  loaving 
word  that  he  should  not  letum  to  dinner. 

That  evenings  soon  aft^  the  ladies  had  left  the  diniag-rDom, 
Evangeline  saw  from  the  window  of  her  boudoir  several  people  coming 
towards  the  house,  and  bearing  soniethiug  between  them.  8he  looked 
again.  It  was  the  body  of  a  man.  A  trembling  seized  iier.  ^iie 
hurried  down-stairs.  Her  worst  fears  were  realised.  Her  brother — and, 
in  spile  of  his  iauitd,  she  iuved  liiin  deta-iy — was  a  corpse. 
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gone  down  to  tbe  river,  intending,  as  was  supposed,  to  take  a  row,  to 
give  himself  time  to  cool  liis  anger  before  meotinf]r  hig  step-father, 
lie  must  have  overbahmced  hiiiiselt'  Avhen  standing  up  in  the  boat, 
and,  falling  over,  had  got  his  legs  entangled  in  the  weeds.  The  empty 
boa,t,  his  hat,  and  an  oar  floating  lower  down  the  stream,  had  attracted 
notice,  and  induced  those  who  found  them  to  search  for  the  young 
baaronel;.  His  hodj  had  been  found  just  below  the  stur&ce  of  the  clear 
water.  Ladj  Clarissa  had  been  for  some  time  oab  of  health.  She^ 
also,  looking  out  of  a  window,  and  seeing  that  something  was  wrong, 
hurried  down-stairs  and  met  the  corpse  of  her  over-indulged  and 
doted-on  only  son.  She  uttered  a  loud  scream,  and  fell  senseless  to 
the  ground.  She  never  rallied,  and  died  on  the  day  her  son  was  buried. 
On  the  morning  of  that  day  Captain  lleadley,  who  had  just  paid  off 
his  ship,  arrived  to  act  as  one  of  the  mourners.  Evangeline  wanted 
one  with  strong  mind,  right  principle,  and  good  judgment,  to  give 
her  advice  and  support. 

**  Dear  Bichard,  you  must  stajr  and  help  me.  Them  two  men»I 
scareelj  know  how  to  act  towards  them.  They  fearfdUy  increase  mj 
difficulties." 

Mr.  Dimsdale,  under  the  plea  of  affording  religions  counsel  to  Lady 
Clarissa,  or  rather  to  Evangeline,  for  her  mother  could  not  eompre^ 
hend  a  word  said  to  her,  had  been  a  daily  visitor  to  the  Tower. 

"  Xieave  them  to  me,  and  I  will  dispose  of  them,"  said  Captain 
lleadley.  "  I  will  tell  tliem  that  your  poor  brother  overheard  their 
conversation  in  the  shrubbery,  and  that  it  was  the  indirect  cause 
of  his  death.  Tuia  will  be  sufficienL  ground  for  my  forbidding  Diiuts- 
dale  the  house.  Decency  will  compel  us  to  treat  Mr.  Tloyd  in  a 
different  way,  but  I  will  take  effective  steps  to  ^et  rid  of  him.*' 

Ob,  tell  him  that  he  has  my  sincere  forgiveness,  but  that  as  it 
would  be  doubly  painful  for  me  to  see  him,  I  trust  that  he  will  not 
insist  on  it,"  exclaimed  Evangeline.  "  Mamma  settled  five  thousand 
pounds  on  him,  and  I  should  like  to  settle  the  same  amount,  which 
will  enable  him,  I  hope,  to  live  wiili  comfort." 

*'  As  to  that,  my  dear  cousin,  as  you  are  not  of  age,  you  cannot  act 
unless  through  your  guardians.  Istr,  Eloyd  shall  know  your  kind  in- 
tentions, but  perhaps,  befure  iiic  tnae  arnve^s,  yuu  will  have  cauau  to 
alter  them." 

Ijomt  befoie  the  settlement  could  be  made,  the  Bev.  Arthur  Floyd 
showea  the  tendency  of  his  system,  and  became  a  priest  of  the  Church 
of  Some.   As  might  have  been  supposed,  Mrs.  Margaret  Oswald  waa 

induced  once  more  to  return  south  to  assist  her  young  friend  in  her 
arduous  duties  as  mistress  of  Ilarroldstone  Tower,  and  it  tths  she  who 
managed  to  let  Captain  lleadley  know  that  he  would  add  very  much 
to  the  happiness  of  its  mistress  if  he  offered  to  become  its  master. 
The  Countess  of  Humdrum  left  the  neighbourhood ;  Sir  Toby  Flimsy 
died ;  and  many  other  frequenters  of  St.  Niuan'sand  subscribers  having 
fallen  off,  IVIr.  Dimsdale  thought  it  prudent  to  accept  a  core  in 
London,  and  Captain  Headley  got  a  sound  Ftotestant  incumbent  ap- 
pointed to  the  cnuroh. 
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Imaoinaby  events  and  delineations  of  charaeter,  whether  aeparatdy 

considered  or  mingled  in  composition,  do  not  constitute  poetr)'.  It  is  true 
that  poetry  is  the  offspring  of  the  imaginative  faculty  considered  in  its 
essence,  but  it  mu^t  be  combined  with  images  generated  by  a??ociatTon. 
These  images  are  often  peculiar,  and  at  times  owe  their  attraction  to  in- 
distinctness of  outline,  or  to  the  shadowy  rather  than  the  substantial. 
Simplicity  conjoined  with  metrical  harmony  is  also  a  great  charm  in 
poetical  idealism,  and  the  more  simple  it  is  in  itself,  if  true  to  nature,  the 
more  fascinating  to  the  discrimibating  spirit.  There  shall  be  no  other 
adopted  than  the  simpleat  language  and  the  more  common  images,  and 
yet  the  comhination  ahall  be  highly  effective.  We  remember  sitting  one 
evening  with  the  anthor  of  the  Pleasures  of  Hope'*  when  some  lines 
were  (Hroduoed,  among  which  was  the  following  stanza  in  a  note  from  the 
writer,  a  clergyman  of  considerable  taste.  We  quote  from  memory  a 
long-past  event,  but  acenrately  enough  to  show  the  discriminriting  tSStS 
of  the  author  of  some  of  our  more  classical  and  harmonious  verse : 

Mom,  evening  came,  the  ocean  smiled. 
The  waves  broke  gently  on  the  shora^ 

As  if  they  ne'er  had  man  befruiled. 
And  never  would  beguile  iiiui  liiore. 

Again  and  again  did  the  poet  repeat  those  lines,  praising  their  beau- 
tiful simplicity  and  full  efficiency  both  in  regard  to  the  sense  and  choice 
of  language. 

It  is  such  an  efficiency  connected  with  idealism  that  leads  us  beyond 
this  "  visible  diurnal  sphere,"  constituting  nmcli  of  the  merit  and  enjoy- 
ment of  our  purer  poetry.  The  invention  cannot  here  claim  but  a  part 
of  the  merit*  The  noTefist  ioTeots  and  draws  Ins  eharaeten  from  imagi- 
nation, but  he  only  embodies  existing  life,  the  more  futhfuUy  the  better, 
especially  when  he  approaches  in  his  combinations  real  but  peculiar  and 
moe  traits  of  character  and  pasrion ;  but  all  must  he  confined  to  idealisms 
that  are  pietana  of  erery-day  existence.  The  poet  is  not  thus  confined. 
He  may  g^ve  new  creations,  with  shapes,  names,  and  habitations  "  to 
airy  notbinq-s,"  for  he  alone,  to  quote  Bacon,  "accommodates  the  shows 
of  things  to  the  desires  of  the  mind." 

The  simplicity  so  truthful  and  attractive,  that  charms  without  meretri- 
ciousness,  and  leads  away  the  feeling  without  pretension,  was  never  less 
common  than  at  present.  Volume  upon  volume  of  verse,  and  often  of 
prase  mistalmD  Ibr  verse,  appears,  but  without  moving  the  passions,  ele- 
vating the  desires,  or  exhibiting  one  touch  of  that  ethereal  fire  from  the 
altar  of  the  Muses  which  so  warms  us  in  the  poetry  of  the  past.  Hss 
Plutus  been  tampering  with  the  muses  of  our  island  as  well  as  wifii  <ha 
honesty  of  principle  of  which  it  once  boasted  ?  Subjects  enough  remain 
to  tempt  higher  flights.  Even  the  commonest  may  be  made  highly 
poetical.  It  is  an  ill  mode  of  treatment  and  sterility  of  fancy  that  we 
everywhere  discern.  The  Daisy  turned  up  with  the  riounrh,  of  Burns, 
is  as  attractive  in  the  sight  of  true  taste  as  ever ;  but  then  the  lines  are 
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etberealiscd  by  geDius,  and  rest  ap<Hi  their  own  nmple  effeotivmss  of 
treatment,  without  that  unmeaning  common-place  which  is  now  to  pre- 
valent, and  pleases  more  than  sense. 

"But  we  must  go  no  further,  or  we  shall  fall  muler  tlie  accusation  of 
hypercriticism  by  those  who  may  attribute  to  the  individual  what  is  de- 
signed to  be  understood  as  general  in  the  poetical  character  of  the  time. 

We  have  thus  "  far- wandered"  from  the  perusal  of  a  volume  of  poetry, 
entitled  Sighs,  Smiles,  and  Sketches,'^  which  came  into  our  hands  the 
other  day,  written  hj  J«  6.  Maxwell,  M.A^  and,  though  printed  in 
London,  having  no  town  hookseller^e  name,  and  only  &at  of  Wood^ 
Barnstaple.  '  In  a  volume  mingling  the  grave  and  gay,  the  first  lines  we 
lead  were  denominated  The  Widow's  Woodbine,"  Simple  enough  in 
title,  we  asked  ourselves,    What  can  he  made  of  such  a  theme?*' 

We  need  not  repeat  what  has  been  said  a  thousand  times,  that  on 
trivial,  unpretending  subjects  the  true  genius  of  poetry  still  knows  how 
to  vindicate  itself,  and  to  clothe  the  most  in?ignificant  subjects  in  crar- 
ments  ''dipped  in  heaven."  "A  widow's  woodbine!" — what  can  even  a 
poet  make  of  that  ?  Yet  more  feeling,  truthful  verse  we  never  read — 
truthful  in  regard  to  poetic  beauty,  yet  so  simple.  In  this  lies  their  charm. 
Pull  of  feeling,  too  ;  in  this  respect  such  lines  we  have  rarely  read.  Are 
we  right  or  wrong  in  thus  considering  them  ?  Let  the  reader  in  these 
days  of  distempmd  verse  judge  for  lumself.  Let  him  say  whether  sim« 
plicity,  tenderness,  and  a  nappy  diction  are  not  found  here,  and  whether 
he  will  not  confess  that,  not  designing  irreverence  in  the  phrase,  the  poet 
can  create  what  is  attractive  and  beautiful  "  out  of  nothing.** 

The  simplicity  and  feeling  in  the  lines  alluded  to  must,  we  thinks  be 
eonfossed  by  every  reader  of  genuine  taste. 

The  woodbme  o'er  my  cotta^  door 

That  ttails  along  tie  treUised  wall, 
What  loving  faces,  now  no  more, 

What  hi^py  days  its  flowers  recal ! 

E'en  as  I  pressed  my  husband^s  side. 
Ere  yet  our  honeyed  month  had  fled. 

And  sought  my  cottage  home,  a  bride. 
Its  blossoms  dropped  upon  my  head. 

My  first-born  scented  its  perfume, 

And  siretched  his  dimpled  arms  and  smiled ; 

I  little  thought  its  summer  bloom 
Would  deck  the  grave-dothes  of  my  child ! 

Sway'd  by  the  wind  at  night,  its  rap 

Win  sound  against  my  lattice  pane. 
And  mind  me  of  the  signal  tap 

Of  one  who'll  ne'er  come  home  again. 

When  moonlight  silvers  every  leaf. 

And  glitleiinfi:  sparks  of  dew  appear, 
I  faucj  that  it  shares  my  grief, 

And.  count  each  crystal  drop  a  tear  1 

In  early  spring,  its  flowers  among, 

I  heai'  a  sweet  familiar  strain ; 
The  thrush  awakes  me  with  his  son^, 

And  pleasure  minxes  with  my  pain. 
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A  widow  now,  forlorn  aiid  lone, 

I  soon  shall  join  those  goiui  before ; 
The  thrush  ahajl  sin^  vrhok  I  am  ffone. 

The  woodbiM  8tul  dioop  o'er  toe  door 

The  simplex  munditiis  of  the  old  Bomaii  poet  may  be  seen  reflect^'d 
here  ia  the  garb  worn  by  the  legitimate  muse,  so  true  and  so  wholly 
fimgB  to  the  gauds  and  verbiage  of  the  preTaleot.  fashionable  attire. 
How  much  that  ii  deltghtfiil  to  the  mind  nay  bo  wiougbt  out  of  tba 
moit  unpretending  tabjectB ! 

After  ally  we  most  look  to  nature  in  the  ceuntiy  for  lihose  poetio  themes 
which  are  most  precious  to  the  hmnan  heart.  Despite  the  crowd  mk 
medley  of  humanity  in  laigo  dties,  we  can  feel  and  enjoy  the  muse  in* 
alloyed  only  by  "  denr  sprinj^,  and  slmdy  c^rove,  and  stTDny  htll."  She 
will  be  most  ioved  and  enjoyed  when,  in  her  loveliest  array,  she  eaUs 

 the  vales,  and  bids  them  hither  cait 

Their  bells  and  ilowrets  of  a  thousand  hues! 

contbuing,  as  is  Iter  daya  of  early  maiden  lovaKneai  aod  innooMca^  it 
liaimt  where  whispeii  ore  heard  Irom 

 ^wautou  winds  and  gusbin»  brooks. 

On  whose  fresh  hp  the  swart  star  sparely  looks ; 

and  where  aU  the  ground  i«  purpled  with  Yernal  siiowers^"  not  for- 
getting 

The  rathe  primrose  that  forsaken  dies. 

"With  much  of  true  poetry  in  the  volume  before  n?,  omissions  might 
have  been  advantageously  made  from  not  harmonisint^'-  with  the  more 
elevated  and  serious  portion.  "  Gorgeous  tragedy,  with  sceptred  pall," 
must  march  alone.  Sweet  and  feeling  strains  clash  with  the  empty  and 
joTial  laugh  of  the  offspring  of  Thalia.  Thts^  whoa  our  noblest  tragedies 
in  days  of  yore  held  **  meet  aadjaaoa"  m  the  thaaira,  their  mond  efieefe 
was  injured  by  afteipieeee  of  levity. 

The  verse  in  this  volume  appeals  to  the  feelings  with  a  simplicity  too 
rare  to  be  fully  appreciated  in  these  days  of  afiVctation  in  everything. 
The  following  lines  are  part  of  some  verses  to  a  friend  upon  the  death  of 
his  sister— how  true  to  nature-  and  faithful  to  fisioC  and  feeling ! 

'TIS  sad  to  lose  the  loving  face 
That  cast  its  sunshine  o*er  our  dweUing^ 

To  loolc  upon  one  yaoant  place, 
To  miss  one  voice,  its  welcome  teilmg  1 

But  when,  unlooked-for,  fate  lays  \ovr 

Some  kindred  heart,  some  friend  long  cherished^ 

"W  e  scarce  can  reaUse  the  blow. 
Nor  deem  that  one  so  loved  has  perished  1 

The  "watcher"  is  a  fancifvil  but  gloomy  tlicme,  efTecstive  from  its  indis- 
tinctness. We  think  the  piece  entitled  "  Tiie  Only  Hope"  should  have 
concluded  at  the  third  stanza.  It  would  have  been  more  effective.  The 
following  on  the  death  of  a  child  is  in  the  p;ood  old  strain  of  treatbg 
dmilar  aul^ects.  It  ia  almost  epigrammatio  m  the  ever^hallowed  taste  of 
the  land  of  the  Mubob^  and  of  old  Mdbagei^s  vfliae : 
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Nay,  griere  not  for  flie  gentle  epint  fled, 

O'er  Millv^s  grave  let  tears  of  joy  be  shed : 

A  flood  01  love  that  shone  in  truth's  brijy^ht  raj. 

Welled  from  her  soul,  and  burst  its  bontls  of  clay. 

rrom  earth  to  iicaven  her  spirit  wing'd  its  coursej 

And  jomed  tlie  boundless  ocean  of  its  soorce ; 

Or,  as  tlie  freslieiiing  dew  and  summer  ram 

Drop  bat  to  seek  their  natire  skies  again, 

So  the  sweet  child,  too  pure  for  mortal  love, 

Jxisi  bnghtened  earth,  thea  sou<^ht  her  home  above. 

In  tbe  same  stnun  are  the  lines  entitled  In  Memonamy"  equally 
touchiDg  and  beautiful.  In  the  **  light  division"  of  tlie  volume  we  might 
qaote  "The  Lady  Grace,**  verses  humorous  and  effective;  but  "Tears 
and  Smiles,"  as  well  as  the  rluiracteristics  of  local  dialect,  are  anti- 
pathetic, too  much  so  for  our  congruous  predisposition;  not  tliat  they  are 
without  efiect,  but  that,  perhaps,  we  are  somewhat  too  serious  in  humour 
at  the  moment,  and  must  refer  to  the  "  Sketches"  in  place  of  dwelling 
upon  the  specimens  oi  Devouiau  classical  conferences.  Our  observations 
of  tbe  former,  too,  might  be  more  worthily  extended  if  it  depended  upon 
the  merit  of  tbe  quotations. 

Of  the  Sketches,'*  iuXi  of  nature  and  feeling,  The  Old  Ckuieli  at 
Home"  might  be  quoted  as  another  excellent  example  of  the  taste  and 
feeling  which  come  home  to  every  man's  business  and  bosom*  It  if,  in 
b/Af  a  descriptive  scene  for  such  an  artist  as  Wilkie  to  study  for  a 
pietore.  It  is  a  psinting  in  itself,  full  of  truth,  sensibility,  and  fidelity  to 
iiature.  It  possesses  that  exactitude  in  description,  without  too  great  a 
niiiniteness,  which  tells  so  well  in  similar  delineations.  The  old 
church"  closes  with  that  natural  summary,  so  obvious  and  yet  so  true,  read 
in  an  address  to  the  editice  : 

Old  church,  the  wafer  from  thy  font  bedewed  my  infant  brow; 

irom  thee  I  led  a  blushiuL^  bride,  the  wife  thai  clieers  me  now; 

And  when  kind  Heaven  shall  call  me  iience,  and  bid  my  wanderings  cease,  * 

Beside  thy  primrose  mound  I  hope  to  rest  my  head  in  peace ! 

"The  Heron*'  verses,  so  entitled,  are  equally  true  to  nature.  We  have 
watched  the  heron,  too,  in  days  of  yore,  and  heard  his  "  wild  crv."  and 
seen  "his  \onp;  wings  flap**  as  he  soared  aloft  to  tlie  heaven.  "The 
winds"  in  dialogue,  and  that  of  the  waves,  are  both  truly  poetical : 

We  thunder  against  the  dark  cliff's  side. 
And  the  nautilus  floats  on  our  f^cnik  tide ; 
Like  passions  that  play  in  the  liuman  breast. 
To-day  we  revel,  to-morrow  we  rest. 

There  is,  then,  in  this  volume  the  true  inspiration,  the  pure  love  of  the 
natural  and  distaste  of  the  sophisticated,  and  of  the  mutabilities  of  the 
common-place  world,  its  self-dehisions  and  pursuit  of  motive  shadows. 
The  love  that  meets  not  disappointment  is  ever  that  of  the  true  and 
simple,  as  well  as  of  the  virtuous  and  enduring — however  unaspiring  the 
wish.    Give  me  the  place  by  the  kitchen  fire : 

Wlien  my  pipe  draws  well,  and  the  lo^s  burn  free, 

Leave  your  carpeted  halls  for    my  lord,"  and  the  'S(]^uii*e," 

Stone  ilours  and  a  hlaziug  hearth  for  me ! 
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So  sings  our  autlior  in  a  piece  called  ''Tlie  Kitchen  Fire;"  and  thonrrh 
a  country  geiit!<  inan  on  his  estate,  he  is  one  of  the  very  few  of  tlie  cha- 
racter who  exhibit  a  taste  and  feeling  in  these  times  similar  to  that  dis- 
played in  this  volume,  from  which  we  are  sorry  we  cannot  quote  more 
extensively.  We  think  that  the  iatermixtnTe  of  Uie  light  with  the  seriou 
M  seldom  effeetiTe,  because  it  neatratises  wholesome  impiessioDS.  Some 
ehange  might  be  advantageoosly  made  in  this  lespeet  should  aDother 
editioD  follow  the  present.  It  is  seldom  we  meet  in  these  days  with  so 
much  sensibility,  purity  of  thought,  and  happy  fidelity  of  descriptioa 
combined  ;  and  if  there  are  oyersights  in  the  lighter  pieces,  they  are  not 
so  numerous  as  to  interfere  with  the  more  sober,  tlic  beauty  and  sim- 
plicity and  feeling  in  which  we  have  not  often  seen  rivalled  amid  too 
many  poetical  affectations  of  the  passing  hour.  We  must  end  this  brief 
notice  of  the  serious  poetry  with  the  closing  stanza  of  the  volume,  makiog 
the  dciiire  uur  own : 

Give  me  a  nook  In  flic  hearts  of  the  hrnvp, 
Little  care  1  wiiere  they  make  my  grave — 
In  the  old  abbey,  or  under  a  tree, 
So  my  songs  be  snng  by  the  pure  and  free ! 

Finally,  of  the  humorous  pieces  vac  recommend  the  "  Crinolinead,"  find 
its  execrable  appendages  and  monstrosities,  to  the  fair  sex  who  go  Maying 
in  them.  The  fair  wearers,  if  alarmed  by  an  attack  from  a  bull,  as  some 
of  our  poet's  lair  friends  were,  will  be  in  a  most  perilous  situation  in  their 
attempt  to  escape  through  bushes  and  brambles,  the  bull  in  full  cry  after 
them*  We  must  give  the  Moral"  of  this  tale  out  of  regard  for  toe  Uk 
sex;  the  whole  is  too  long  to  eztraet :  • 

Tt  really  is  a  dreadful  pity 

liial  vou  dear  girls  with  lorms  so  pretty 

Should  spoil  the  symmetry  we  prise 

With  crinoline  of  such  a  size. 

In  tlie  Ilottentofs  untutor*d  inindj 

Tlie  hue  of  beauty  lies  behind, 

Aud  she  most  charms  the  simple  nigger 

Whose  form  is  than  her  neighbonr^s  Digger. 

In  Enylspd  we  make  no  pretensions 

To  rate  your  worth  by  your  dimensioos, 

liul'  pd  I  never  could  discover 

i  iutl  hoop  aud  horsehair  gained  a  lover. 

Or  that  wsub  passion's  tender  tale 

Was  e'er  invoked  by  farthingale. 

Then  prithee  quit  your  iron  fences. 

And  iiionstroiic  lioops — such  false  pretenccs 

Ail'ord  to  traitors  no  resistan<^. 

But  keep  true  lovers  at  a  distance. 

I  fain  from  fire  and  jeers  would  save  ye, 

So  keep  tlic  form  that  nature  gave  ye — 

At  Ipast,  you'd  better  home  be  staying, 

Tiiaii  go  m  crinoline  a  Maying ! 

Solomon,  king  of  the  Jews,  could  not  have  given  his  seven  hundred  wifM 
more  tasteful  advice,  if  the  fair  Hebrews  ever  enjoyed  May- days. 

Cybus  EeJ)J>i»^' 
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Book  tedb  Fifth. 

RIEN  <iU£  101. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 
mnCO  TBI8  IsASt," 

Thb  Gfeek  let  the  slender  blade  of  steel  slide  back  uto  its  case. 
That  is  well,'*  he  8aid»  simply,  while  the  radianoe  of  hb  conquest 
played  all  oyer  his  aiched  lips  and  his  fair  brow;  theo»  withont  other 
words,  he  took  his  way  across  the  stretch  of  sands^  and  many  yards  on- 
ward swept  back  a  deep  screea  of  ivy  and  acanthus  that  closed  the  mouth 
of  a  fissure  in  the  rocks,  and  veiled  it  so  darkly  that  no  sign  of  the  break 
in  the  great  mass  of  stone  wng  seen.  He  sig^ned  to  her  to  enter:  she 
obeyed  him  ;  having  once  made  her  election,  it  was  not  in  her  after- 
wards to  pause,  to  waver,  to  retract ;  having  submitted  herself  to  his 
power  for  another's  sake,  she  ceased  to  protest  against  that  power's  use. 
The  screen  of  matted  foliage  fell  behind  her,  shutting  out  the  day ;  before 
her  stretched  the  gloom  of  a  long  narrow  arching  passage-way,  hollowed 
trough  the  thickness  of  the  cliff,  half  sea-wrought  and  half  pierced  by 
men.  She  had  come  ihtther  once  in  bysone  years  when  the  great 
pleader,  Fiesoli,  had  hidden  there,  proscribed  for  too  fearless  a  defence  of 
a  political  prisoner  ;  she  passed  straight  onward  now  through  the  thick 
darkness,  her  hand  on  her  hound's  mane  to  still  his  longing  rage,  her 
^rnmt  following  in  her  steps,  flushed  with  the  wine  of  success,  yet  silenced 
by  a  vague  and  restless  disquietude. 

The  leni^th  of  the  cavern  wound  like  a  tangled  skein  through  the  depth 
of  stone,  no  light  breaking  through  it,  and  the  air  was  chill,  and  close, 
and  dank,  like  the  air  of  a  tomb;  it  was  cramped  and  tortuous,  and  the 
hard  jagged  surface  of  the  rock  bruised  her  as  she  went.  Once  lie 
stretched  out  his  hand  to  guide  her;  she  shook  it  off  as  thougli  it  stung 
her,  and  passed  on  alone,  more  rapidly,  and  full  as  calmly  as  though 
swept  down  some  sun-lighted  terrace  amongst  the  roses  of  a  golden 
eommer-tinie. 

**  She  will  wweefearf*  he  thought  j  and  to  the  heart  of  the  man  that 
unconquerable  courage  of  a  woman  brought  a  sullen  impatient  wondering 
veneration.  He  was  a  coward— a  coward  at  the  mere  gleam  of  steel,  at 
the  mere  common^  vulgar  terrors  of  physical  peril ;  but  in  her  he  had 
never  known  one  pulse  of  fear.  There  was  a  pang  of  wistful,  painful 
envy  iTi  his  thoughts  for  that  one  greatness  which  nature  gave  to  her 
and  had  denied  to  him. 

At  the  far  end  of  the  vault  a  fitful  ruddy  light Vas  gleaming;  it  came 

*  Ml  rigitt  retened, 

NOV.—YOL.  COCKZVIII.  NO.  DLL  Z 
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froni  the  flame,  now  leaping,  now  sinking,  of  a  fire  made  oi  brushwood 
aiitl  the  boujjlis  of  tlie  maritime  pine.  Where  the  fire  burned  the  passage 
o^biied  out  luto  a  wider  vault^  divided  iuto  two  or  three  arched  chambers 
—natural  ea?eni8  widened  and  heightened  hy  art,  and  roughly  madfl, 
hy  benchefli  and  skini^  and  etands  of  anni,  and  beds  of  oaien  eoveicdvilli 
Boldiefs'  rage,  into  a  camp-iemblaace  of  habitation.  A  rode  plaee^  yet 
not  comfortleBfl,  and  with  a  wild  beauty  of  its  own,  as  the  flanie  flashed 
on  the  many  colours  of  the  riven  stone,  and  the  stalactites  tliat  hung 
above  broke  in  the  glow  into  a  diamond  brilliance — a  place  that  had  beea 
once  the  subterranean  way  of  a  great  castle,  which  had  long  crumbled 
down  to  dust  upon  the  chfFs  above;  then  the  nest  of  rovliic"  pirates; 
lastly,  the  refuge  of  proscrihed  revolutionists — of  men  who  sutierpd  for 
liberty  of  speed),  aud  wtrt;  content  to  perish  under  the  deathly  clallness 
of  tlieir  country's  deepest  night,  so  that  through  them  the  dawn  might 
break  for  othere  later  on.  The  sea-dea  was  still  as  a  grave,  and  well- 
nigh  as  lonely;  only  by  the  pine-logs  sat  a  boy  of  sixteen  er  so,  with  hii 
fair  einls  taming  to  s  red  gold  in  their  dancing  flaneSy  and  his  beaatifiil 
young  Rafaelle  face  drooped  pale  and  weary  over  thaau 

It  was  the  lad  Berto,  left  sentinel  whilst  his  comrades  spent  the  day- 
hfeak  seeking  a  vessel  down  the  shore.  He  was  but  a  cliild ;  hut  he  had 
long  put  away  childish  things  ;  years  before  he  had  seen  two  of  liis 
brethren  fall  side  hy  side  in  an  emeutc  of  Milan  ;  and  ere  then  had 
been  borne,  in  infancy,  in  a  mountain  Bight  in  his  motlier's  arm?,  aud 
had  kept  as  his  first  memory  of  life  the  echo  of  his  own  vain  cries  uliea 
her  heart  grew  still  under  liis  eager  caress,  and  there  flowed  iiuai  iier 
breast  a  deep  stream  like  the  purple  flood  that  wells  forth  when  the 
grapes  are  pressed— for  the  Papal  troops  bad  shot  down  like  a  ebamoif 
we  woman  who  dared  Ioto^  and  follow,  and  bear  sons  to  a  republican 
rebel. 

He  started,  and  rose  with  a  sentiners  challenge  ;  then,  at  he  saw  wb^ 
came,  bowed  low;  the  weary  sternnesa  of  his  fair  face  never  changed 
in  boyish  sport,  or  youthful  laughter,  or  under  the  light  of  a  girls  shy 
eyee.  WroTig  had  been  stamped  heavily  on  him  too  early  ;  and  if  in  his 
future  life  the  punt  v  aiid  ci-reatness  of  high  aims  should  be  marred  in  him 
by  an  unchangeable  unrelenting  chillness,  like  the  chillness  of  St.  Just, 
the  evil  would  lie  with  the  tvrannv  which  had  made  the  warmth  of  his 
rosy  nioutii  die  out  on  the  ice  oH       n>other'i>  bosom. 

Idalia  moved  forward  to  within  the  circle  of  the  watch-6re,  lighted  si 
the  sole  means  they  had  to  illumine  the  gloom ;  there  was  a  deadly 
ealmness  in  the  mechanical  actions  that  sent  a  thrill  through  the  duU 
Berto  as  he  watched  her  where  she  sank  down  on  the  log  covered  with 
a  shaggy  ox-hide  that  he  liad  vacated.  -  She  seemed  unconscious  of  his 
presence;  and  he  knew  that  more  than  mere  physksal  peril,  which  he 
had  many  a  time  seen  her  meet  so  carelessly,  wn^^  upon  her  now. 

Phaulcon  touched  him.  will  look  to  the  iire,  Berto;  go  sod 
sleep.    You  need  it." 

"Her  Excellency  permits?"  asked  the  boy. 

He  spoke  hesitatingly,  reverentially.  Beside  the  ilower-hung  waters  of 
Verona  he  had  known  this  woman,  now  a  homeless  fugitive,  ride  through 
the  heat  of  eonflieti  and  dismount  and  gather  the  spent  balls  under  a 
raking  enfilade^  and  heap  them  in  her  skirts^  and  mount  him  on  her 
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cliar^pf  to  bear  them  to  the  molationaiy  1iiig*dea^  whUtt  ibe  atayed  on 

At  her  (lang^erous  gleaning^. 

She  looked  at  liini  pityingly,  but  there  was  that  ia  the  look  which 
Berto  had  never  seen  but  once — wheu  a  woman  of  the  Noi  tlicin  Isles 
had  toiled  wearily,  bcge^inof  her  way,  into  Rome  to  look  ouce  more  on  her 
gon's  face,  and  had  reaolitd  in  time  to  see  the  last  eartli  throwo  upon  his 
coffin,  whUst  ia  tfw  fiiir  spiing  monriDg  Um  French  drums  rolled  a  cruel 
aniaie  through  the  violefc  odours  of  (he  burial-place,  «iid  ovortho  majesty 
and  the  shame  of  the  great  prostituted  eity. 

**  Tes,  go"  site  said*  briefly;   you  need  rest.  I  wiU  take  your  watch.* 

She  drew  his  rifle  to  her,  aod  ieaiied  her  hands  upon  its  mouth. 

The  boy  went  obedient;  in  one  of  the  inner  hollows  that  served  as 
hcd-cliarabers  his  couch  of  grass  was  spread ;  he  had  not  lain  down  for  three 
iiif^  lit?,  and  sleep  sealed  his  eyes  as  soon  as  their  lids  were  closed.  Across 
the  tlame  of  the  piiie-Iogs  the  Greek  watched  her,  inesoiute,  enibarra-^sed 
by  his  own  success.  It  was  dark  as  midnight  in  tiie  lieart  of  tiie  pierced 
aea-wali ;  the  play  of  the  rising  and  falhn<2f  rtames  fell  irregularly  on  the 
gloom;  she  sat  motionless,  as  she  had  sat  upoa  the  sliore,  iier  ciasped 
Sandi  resting  on  the  slanted  liAe^  the  tawny  splendour  of  the  fire  east 
on  the  splendour  of  her  face. 

She  thought  no  more  of  him;  she  thought  alone  of  the  man  who 
would  return  to  find  her  lost  onee  more«<»ue  man  she  must  forsake  or 
moat  betray — whose  body  she  must  give  to  slaughter,  or  whose  soul  she 
must  slay  by  abandonment.  She  looked  dowa  into  the  fantastic  flicker 
of  the  resinous  boughs  as  she  had  looked  down  into  the  riople  of  the 
waters;  and,  as  he  watched  her,  the  same  shame  which  iiaJ  moved  hiru 
for  Ins  sins  to  her,  when  he  had  heard  of  her  as  within  tlie  power  of 
Giiilio  ViiUdor,  stirred  in  her  companion  ;  it  ever  slumbered  in  him;  at 
tiuies  it  woke  and  stung  him,  yet  it  never  stayed  him  iiom  his  saciidce 
of  her  to  the  needs  of  his  own  craft,  the  lusts  of  his  own  avarioe.  To 
aerre  himself  he  had  warped  and  misled  the  idealie  ambitioni»  the  fear- 
less genius,  Uie  poet's  fiuth,  the  hero's  vtrionsi  that  he  had  lound  in  her 
in  her  eariiest  youths  to  serve  himself,  he  had  taught  the  keenness  of  her 
intellect  intrigue,  fanned  her  wofsht|k  of  fteedom  into  recklessness,  snared 
her  to  evil  through  the  noblest  passions  that  heat  in  her,  taught  her  to 
hold  her  beauty  as  a  mask,  a  weapon,  a  lure,  a  purchase-coin;  to  serve 
himself,  he  had  roused  her  braverv  into  defiance,  her  pride  into  unmerci- 
ful scorn,  her  wit  into  sceptic  cruelty  ;  and,  when  these  were  done,  wvnt 
further,  and  soiled  the  fairness  of  her  ide  with  the  dusky  iinperibiiable 
stain  of  lip-rumoured  dishonour,  and  let  the  stain  rest  so  that  tlie  world 
saw  it  as  a  reality ;  whilst  she,  knowing  it  false  as  foul,  became  too  proud, 
too  careless,  and  too  callous  to  appeal  against  a  world  so  eredalous  of 
evil,  so  incredulous  of  good,  but  took  -  up^  in  the  haughty  coun^  of  an 
outraged  dignity  the  outlawry  which  mjustuse  oontumeliously  cast  to  her, 
and  lived  and  fought,  eijoyed  and  simered,  in  grand  oontempt  of  all 
opuuon,  aooepting  as  her  sentence  the  $fo  comtra  todoi,  y  iodoM  eonita 
yo^  until  such  uolation  and  such  contest  became  to  her  things  of  pre- 
ference and  triumph.  He  knew  that  he  had  done  this  guilt  against  her 
—partly  in  the  cruelty  of  egotism  that  |>rohted  through  her  injury, 
partly  in  the  blindness  of  partisanship  that  tliought  all  means  justified  to 
secure  its  end,  chiefly,  beyond  all,  in  a  rankling  jealousy  of  those  poshes- 
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gions  and  that  ialwritiaM  wUeh  liad  made  fur  to  lieb  in  powier  and  in 

£>!(],  wbilft  Iw  was  pennileu  and  an  adfieataier— jaaloofy  that  the 
viBhness  of  her  gif^  the  generosity  of  her  thought^  never  tenipercdf  hot 
inflamed.  He  knew  that  He  had  done  this,  and  that  of  his  own  act  he 
had  turned  the  tenderness  of  her  heart  towardihim  into  abhorrence,  liad 
changed  the  love  and  the  faith  she  had  once  borne  him  into  the  hatred  of 
a  proud  woman  for  her  oppressor,  of  a  fearless  temper  for  a  cowarr?,  of  a 
slandered  honour  for  its  traitor  and  its  traducer.  He  knew  tliat  long 
before,  in  those  bygone  years,  when  he  had  crowned  her  young  liead  with 
the  ui)d  laurel-leaves  of  Livada,  and  wooed  her  with  subtle  words  to 
the  Delphian  laurels  of  a  perilous  strife  and  a  perilous  fame,  the  Greek 
child  had  fastened  her  deep  eyes  on  him  as  though  he  were  a  god,  and 
helieted  in  him  as  diongh  the  Toice  of  Delphos  apoke  in  his ;  and  he 
knew  that  of  his  own  ael  he  had  made  the  woman  on  whom  he  looked 
now,  in  the  dnak^  mh^  heat  of  the  nncertain  flame,  scorn  him  with  all 
ihe  force  of  her  imperious  inteOeot,  shrink  firom  him  with  all  the  abhor- 
rence of  a  brave  nature  for  a  craven's  sins,  and  alone  withhold  her  lips 
from  curses  on  him  as  the  ruin  of  her  life,  because  memories  that  He 
hfid  outraged  had  still  their  sanctity  for  her— because  to  the  oaths  he 
had  broken  she  yet  remained  faithful. 

It  had  been  wanton  destruction  he  had  wroug'ht;  it  was  irrevocable  loss 
he  had  sustained.  Some  sense  of  all  he  had  forfeited  and  killed  when  he 
had  become  her  worst  traitor,  aud  had  made  the  eyes  that  once  sought 
his  in  love  cast  on  him  their  righteous  scorn,  smote  him  heavily  and  rest- 
lessly now,  as  they  sat,  with  the  homing  of  the  watch-fire  between  (heaii 
alone  in  the  cavernous  gloom.  In  the  whiteness  and  the  immutability  of 
her  face  there  was  a  grandeur  that  awed  him;  despite  the  weariness  and 
alteration  of  fatigue,  of  fasting,  of  endurance,  it  was  the  stern,  nobk^ 
disdainful  beauty  of  the  Vassalis  race  that  he  hated— Greek  in  its  type, 
Eastern  in  its  calm.  He  thought  of  the  great  palace  of  the  Vassalis 
stronghold,  far  eastward,  crowning  its  mighty  throne  of  cedar-covered 
hills  with  the  treasures  of  ages  in  its  innumerable  chambers,  and  its  sun- 
lightened  plains  rich  in  vine  and  olive  and  date,  and  watered  by  a  thou- 
sand winding  streams  deep  and  cool  under  lentiscus  shadows ;  ail  that 
her  ^reat  race  had  owned,  and  over  which  she  had  rule. 

If  that  had  been  mbe— not  hen— I  would  never  have  banned  her," 
lie  thought.      Wealth  is  the  devil  of  the  world.** 

The  intense  silence^  the  night-like  darkness  on  which  the  white  smoln 
floated  mistily  with  an  luromatic  scent,  w  ere  horribly  oppressive  to  iuo; 
he  had  the  nervous  susceptibilities  of  a  vivacious  and  womanish  nature. 
He  addressed  her ;  she  did  not  reply.  He  set  food  and  wine  beside  her; 
she  did  not  note  them  •  she  pat  immovable.  The  intense  strain  on  all 
physical  and  mental  power  brouglit  its  reaetlon;  a  dull  stupor,  like  that 
of  opiates,  steeped  her  limbs,  her  sight,  her  brain,  in  its  lifeless  apathy. 

He  looked  at  her  till  he  grew  sick  with  the  heat  of  the  flames,  with 
the  blackness  of  the  shadows,  with  the  spice  of  the  pine-perfume,  with 
dead  memories  tfiat  would  come  to  him  do  what  he  would.  He  lOM 
im^tuously  :  he  hsd  been  on  foot  or  in  saddle  many  days  and  nighty 
eating  scantily,  sleeping  still  less ;  all  his  frame  was  acning,  and  his  eye* 
halls  were  scofched  with  want  of  rest. 
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''You  will  not  leave  here?**  he  asked  her,  half  imperiougly^  half 
hesitatiogl^,  fiiace,  though  he  oommauded,  he  yet  feared  her. 

**  You  give  me  your  word  ?'* 
«  Ye8." 

Then  I  will  go  seek  for  Veni.    He  siiould  be  here  ere  now." 
«  Go." 

The  monosyllables  were  cold,  impas8lve»  uawavering ;  to  her  he  eould 
be,  now  and  hereafter,  bnt  an  assassin,  whose  crime  had  been  frustrated 

by  hazard,  yet  could  be  none  the  less  vile  because  in  its  issue  foiled.  She 
obeyed  him  lest  a  worse  thing  should  come  unto  the  maa  he  had  already 
wroDged,  but  she  submitted  herself  to  him  in  nought  else. 

Ho  kuew  that,  her  ]>romige  given,  twenty  avenues  of  escape  might  open 
to  her,  and  she  would  still  profit  by  none;  he  had  known  her  keep  her 
word  and  redeem  her  bond  at  risk  and  cost  that  might  well  have  ex- 
ten  uattd  lu  1  abandonment  of  both.  He  tunied  quickly  from  the  watch- 
iire,  and  went  down  into  the  shadow  of  tlie  farther  recesses,  whence  a 
steep  cramped  stairway,  cut  upwards  through  the  rock,  led,  like  the  shaft 
of  a  mine,  into  the  lowest  chambers  of  the  building  high  above  on  the 
ereet  of  the  cliff— the  bell-tower  of  the  fallen  castlei  bare  and  emmbling 
to  ruin,  deserted,  eioept  when,  as  now,  some  fugitive  who  knew  its  secret 
sought  its  subterranean  shelter.  The  stair  was  perpendicular  and  dif* 
ficult  of  ascent ;  he  thrust  himself  slowly  up  it  and  into  the  dull  twilight, 
that  by  contrast  looked  clear  as  noon,  of  the  basement  square  of  the 
cannpanile.  He  had  no  fear  that  she  would  fail  in  her  promise,  but  he  had 
fear — a  certain  superstitious  fear — of  that  grave,  coloiirles>,  magniliceat 
face  bent  above  the  plne'<^lo\v;  he  could  not  stay  longer  under  the  sense 
that  her  eyes  were  on  hiai,  under  the  scourge  of  her  unuttered  scorn, 
under  the  mute  leproadi  that  her  mere  life  was  to  him.  He  would  not 
loose  her  to  freedom,  but  he  feared  her.  He  breathed  mora  freely  when 
be  left  the  darkness  of  Uie  cavern  i&t  the  upper  earth;  be  was  fevered 
and  fatigued,  and  timorous  of  the  danger  round  them  as  any  long<-chased 
stag;  he  oast  himself  down  to  rest  awhile  on  the  thick  soft  lichens  eover« 
ing  the  tower  stones,  close  beside  the  mouth  of  the  shaft,  up  which  every 
fruntest  sound  from  the  hoUow  den  below  came  up  to  him  as  distinct  upon 
the  rarefied  Mr  as  up  the  passage  of  nn  aural  tube. 

Alone,  by  the  blazing  tumbled  heap  of  pine- wood,  her  attitude  never 
changed;  the  light  played  on  the  metal  of  the  rifle,  in  the  red-brown  of 
the  hound's  eyes,  on  the  scarlet  and  the  gold  of  her  soiled  and  torn  masque 
dress;  beyond,  on  every  side,  stretched  the  dense  Kembraudtbliade  of  die 
vault ;  her  eyes,  wakeful  with  a  terrible  wakefulness  that  seemed  as  though 
it  would  never  again  relax  and  sink  to  sleep,  never  stirred  from  the  one 
spot  in  the  led  embers,  whieh  they  looked  at  without  knowmg  what  they 

It  is  but  just,**  she  thought,  with  that  stem,  unsparing,  self-judg. 
ment  which  WM  Strong  in  her  as  her  disdain  was  strong  for  the  judgments 
of  the  world.  "  I  never  paused  for  any  destruction ;  it  is  but  just  that  I 
must  destroy  the  only  life  I  prize." 

And,  as  she  thought,  her  eyes  filled  with  a  great  agony.  Justice  on 
herself  it  might  be,  but  how  unjust  upon  the  guiltless! — ^upon  this  man 
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vrho  spoiU  his  heart,  his  i^onour,  his  very  exuteuoe  on  her,  only  hy  het 
to  be  betrayed  or  be  forsaken. 

Through  all  the  vaiied  dangers  of  her  past,  her  courage,  her  ^renius, 
her  inst'mct,  her  prowess,  had  borne  her  out,  even  when  at  loss  and  with 
sacrifice,  unscathed  and  unconquered  ;  here  at  last  no  one  of  these  availed 
her,  but  she  w»  botmd,  powerless  «nd  paralysed,  under  tbe  net  of  eireain- 
stance.  Before  this  the  had  never  been  vanquished ;  no  w,  she  was  chained 
down,  beyond  escape,  beneath  the  weight  of  an  intolerable  oppressioii 

The  pine-embers  glowing  crimson  on  the  grey  ash-dust  seemed  to  stand 
out  like  letters  of  flame — writing  of  fire  that  glowed  around  upon  the 
blackness  of  the  shadows,  and  seemed  as  though  it  repeated  in  a  thousand 
shn|>P5  tlie  words  thnt  hnd  fettere<l  all  her  life.  Word?!  Tittered  so  lonn^ 
ago  under  the  great  dirii  oak  glades  of  Gieeee,  while  the  stars  burned 
down  through  the  solemn  woods,  aud  the  moan  of  elnssie  waters  stole 
through  the  stillness  of  the  night.  Words  that  she  liad  thouijht  bouud 
her  by  holy  withes  to  noble  thoughts,  to  sacred  aims,  to  patriot  souls,  to 
the  ransom  of  the  nations,  to  the  armies  of  the  truth.  Words  pledged 
tritb  a  child's  Aith,  with  a  poetfs  enthusiasm,  with  a  visionary's  hope, 
vrith  the  all4)eHef  of  youth,  and  with  the  glow  of  ambitions  too  high  for 
earth,  too  firond  ibr  heaven.  Words  dictated  by  lips  that  she  had  trusted 
then  as  though  an  aDgel's  bidding  spoke  by  them.  Words  that  whilst 
siie  thoo^t  they  but  allied  her  to  those  who  suffered  the  martyrdom  of 
liberators,  who  fought  for  the  freedom  of  speech,  and  creed,  and  act, 
and  who  were  banded  together  for  the  deliverance  of  enchained  peoples, 
fettered  her,  she  knew  too  late,  into  the  power  of  one  man,  into  the 
obedn  nee  of  evil. 

She  iuui  taken  her  oath  to  Conrad  Phaulcon  and  to  his  cause,  whilst, 
in  the  splendour  of  her  dreams  and  the  ignorance  of  her  gracious  youth, 
she  had  held  the  one  a  stainless  patriot,  the  other  a  glorified  martyrdom; 
she  had  been  trepanned  through  the  truest  beauty  of  her  nature^  Uiodsd 
llvough  the  purest  desires  of  her  heart.  The  patriot  was  a  knave^  bol 
the  more  perilous  because  also  a  coward;  the  cause  was  a  lie,  but  tha 
more  perilous  because  it  stole,  and  draped  itself  in,  the  toga  of  Graocbaif 
in  the  garb  of  an  eternal  truth. 

Slowly  she  had  awakened  to  the  sure  agony  throtigh  which  all  youth 
passes — the  agony  of  disillusion.  Rlnvly  she  had  awakened  to  the 
knowledge  that  in  giving  her  elt"  to  the  service  of  liberty  slie  had  de- 
livered herself  into  an  unalterabie  thraldom  ;  that  the  guide  whom  she 
had  followed,  as  she  deemed,  to  the  fruition  of  idealised  aiiibilions  and  the 
attainment  of  a  stainless  fame,  was  but  a  &lse  prophet  with  a  tandsbed 
glory  only  in  his  gift,  was  but  an  outlawed  and-  neeessttoufl  Camocrisli 
who  saw  in  her  beauty,  and  her  talent^  and  her  wide  wealtb  horn  ibl 
vast  ESastern  fief,  so  many  means  whereby  to  oniich  himself  and  to 
ensnare  all  others.  And  when  she  had  learned  it,  and  felt  its  bitter  false- 
hood eat  into  her  very  soul,  he,  lest  she  should  break  from  him,  had  cast 
subtlely  about  her  that  poisonous  film  of  imputed  dishonour  whicfi  onos 
breathed  never  parses  \  he  had  done  it  ruthlessly,  or,  rather,  let  others  do 
it  aud  never  said  them  nay,  w^hich  served  as  well.  She  had  been  sacrificed, 
true;  but  that  had  been  of  little  account  to  him,  since  through  it  the  gold, 
and  the  harvests,  and  the  luxury  of  the  Roumelian  possessions  were  shared 
by  him.    His  name  alone,  spoken  with  hers,  liad  cast  shadow  enough  tO 
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darken  it.  Then,  when  that  last  evil  had  been  done  against  her,  she  had 
grown  Iiardened  to  this  world,  which  so  easily  believed  against  her ;  she 
had  grown  callous  to  this  outlawry,  which  was  pronounced  against  her 
thvDugh  the  erron  of  another*  She  was  wronged^she  did  not  stoop  to 
appeal  or  to  protest ;  the  hravery  of  her  nature  steeled  ioto  defiance,  the 
iDdependenee  of  her  life  acoepted  willingly  an  isolation  which  yet  was  a 
soveFeignty.  She  had  a  wide  vengeance  in  her  power,  and  she  took  it— 
with  too  little  mercy. 

Those  raemones  thronged  on  her  as  they  had  thronged  on  her  foe  in 
the  loneliness  of  the  sea-vault,  whilst  that  vow  of  implicit  obedience  to 
bis  will,  of  unvarying  association  with  his  pclieme?,  of  eternal  silence  oa 
his  tie  to  her,  and  of  eternal  devotion  to  tlie  inLei(-.t5  of  his  order,  which 
had  juauy  a  time  aroused  in  her  such  pasiion  ito  and  contemptuous  re- 
bellion even  whilst  she  repaid  his  betrayal  by  iidelity,  now  seemed  to 
Stand  out  before  her  in  the  fantastic  lines  of  ihe  hot  embers. 

That  oath  had  coiled  about  her  many  a  time,  had  stifled,  and  bnused, 
and  worn,  and  stung  her  beneath  all  the  pleasures  of  her  abundant  lifis^ 
had  made  her  theoompetted  accomplice  of  harm  she  strove  to  avert,  had 
poisoned  those  enterprises  and  those  perils  which  were  to  her  the  sweetest 
savour  of  her  years,  bad  bound  her  down  into  an  abhorred  fealty  to  a 
dastard,  and  had  driven  lier  to  loathe  the  «i<]^ht  of  those  fair  liills  and 
stately  palaces  whose  horitage  had  rendered  her  the  envy  of  her  tynint. 
Now  it  wound  round  anotlier  life  than  hers.  She  would  have  accepted  as 
retributive  justice  all  that  could  have  befallen  herself,  but  here  she  could 
not  sutler  alone. 

"How  can  I  save  him?  How  can  I  save  hiai  ?"  she  thought  un- 
ceaaiDgly  ;  save  him  not  alone  from  bodily  peril  and  the  fruit  of  his  own 
noble  iasbness»  but  from  the  curse  of  the  love  he  bore  her. 

All  she  could  do  for  him  was  to  save  his  mortal  life ;  all  she  could  be 
faithful  to  him  in  was  to  withhold  from  betraying  him.  Her  nature  was 
strong)  and  she  could  have  wrung  her  own  heart,  burned  out  her  own 
desires,  put  away  from  herself  all  peace  for  ever  without  faltering,  could 
she  thereby  have  purchased  oblivion  and  rest  for  him;  but  these  things 
were  nil  purchasable;  his  sufferiDg  through  her  was  irremediably  and  to 
endure  tiiis  knowledge  she  had  no  strength. 

Time  passed  ;  she  sat  still  there,  her  hands  clasped  round  the  rifle,  her 
head  drooped  on  its  mouth,  the  flames  iiusv  dying  low  to  darkness,  and 
now  upleaping  towards  the  black  roof  of  the  quarried  rock.  Motionless 
there,  with  the  tawny  lustre  of  the  fire  on  her^  she  looked  like  a  statue  of 
bronze^  the  outline  of  that  attitude  of  froaen  vitality,  of  mute  despair^ 
thrown  out  distinct  in  the  hot  ruddy  light  against  the  darkness  of  the 
cavern  around.  A  deadening  insensibility  stole  on  her;  she  thought, 
and  thought,  and  thought,  till  thought  grew  an  unmeaning-  chaos;  the 
lengthened  want  of  sleep  brought  on  her  the  numbness  of  death  by  snow- 
drift ;  she  heard  nothiug,  saw  nothings  knew  nothing,  till  a  baud  touched 
her,  and  a  voice  was  on  her  ear. 

"  Oh,  (rod  !  what  honor  you  gave  me !    I  traced  the  footsteps  on  the 
sands  down  to  the  mouth  of  this  den,  or  else  ** 

The  words  died  on  Erceldoune's  lips,  arrested  there  by  the  look  he  saw 
npon  her  £sce  as  it  was  imsed  and  turned  to  him.  In  a  breathless,  pitiless 
silence  they  looked  upon  each  other,  her  head  turned  hack  over  her 
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shoulder  In  an  intensity  of  terror  that  looked  the  terror  of  an  infinite 
guilt,  her  whole  frame  shuddering  from  him,  her  haughty  beauty  changed 
into  a  shamed  and  shrinking  thing  of  fear.   He,  who  had  prayed  that 

tho  mij^lit  cover  him  if  once  her  eyes  fell  lieiionth  hh  own,  read  worse 
than  his  death-sentence  in  that  look.  His  arms,  that  had  been  stretched 
out  to  her,  sank  ;  out  of  his  ^aze,  that  had  sought  hers  in  such  eager 
wonder,  all  the  light  died ;  over  his  face  passed  the  stern,  cold,  dark 
agony  of  doubt. 

"  You  fear  me — i/ou  /" 

The  words  were  few^  but  ihey  bore  to  her  ear  a  reptotfih  beyond  all 
otbers^-Hi  reproach  too  noble  in  its  rebuke  to  quote  the  thousand  claims 
upon  her  trust  and  honour  that  his  acts  had  gained.   They  called  her  to 

lierself — to  the  one  memory  left  her — that  he  must  be  saved.  Her  head 
feli^she  had  not  strength  to  look  on  him — and  she  put  him  backward 
from  her  with  a  piteous  gesture. 

**  I  fe^v  for  you.    Go— go — iro !    This  place  is  death." 

**  Your  place  is  mine.    Why  are  you  here  ?" 

She  answered  nothing  ;  slie  cowered  there  in  the  play  of  the  fire's 
glow,  whilst  ever  and  again  her  glance  sought  the  gloom  of  the  cavern's 
recesses  as  a  hunted  stag's  seeks  the  hauuts  of  the  forest  whence  his 
hunters  may  spring.  She  had  said  that  she  would  keep  truth  both  to  her 
tyrant  and  to  her  saviour ;  she  had  said  that  she  would  never  again  tooeb 
with  hers  the  hand  of  the  man  whom  her  caress  would  betray ;  she  had 
no  intent  but  to  be  futhful  to  both  bonds.  But  she  had  not  looked  for 
the  ordeal  of  the  actual  presence,  of  the  visible  torture,  of  him  whom  she 
bad  consented  to  forsake ;  she  had  no  courage  to  ikoe  these ;  she  had 
taken  no  thought  of  how  to  bid  him  know  their  divorce  was  absolute  and 
eternal.  She  was  usurped  by  the  one  knowlef^f^e  of  the  jeopardy  his  life 
was  in  whilst  near  him  was  the  criminal  who  before  had  sought  it — the 
criminal  she  had  sworn  to  screen. 

His  eyes  softened  with  an  infinite  yearning  as  he  saw  her  misery ;  it 
was  not  in  him  to  harbour  doubt  whilst  pity  could  he  needed  ;  his  natate 
was  long-suffering  and  blindly  generous ;  he  only  remembeiwd  that  the 
woman  for  whom  he  would  have  died  a  thousand  deaths  was  there  in  her 
fwguish  before  him— anguish  that  was  for  his  sake,  and  was  beyond  bis 
aid.  He  forgot  all  else,  with  that  noble  oblivion  of  a  mind  that  takes 
no  thought  for  itsei£  He  stooped  and  strove  to  lift  her  up  to  his  em* 
brace. 

Why  have  you  left  me  P   What  is  it  on  you?   If  danger,  I  share 

it;  if  evil,  I  pardon  it." 

She  drew  herself  back  before  his  arms  could  raise  her,  and  let  her  head 
sink  lower  and  lower  until  lu  r  forehead  touched  his  feet; — that  dauntless 
brow  that  had  never  bent  to  monarchs  or  to  prelates,  nor  drooped 
beneath  threat  or  before  peril. 

"  As  you  have  loved  me,  loathe  me.  Go!** 

Leanmg  over  her,  he  heard  the  feintly  whispered  words ;  he  started 
with  a  shiver  that  ran  through  all  his  limbs ;  the  memory  of  the  gdlt 

imputed  to  her  rolled  hack  on  him,  like  a  great  sudden  wave  of  recol- 
lection, that  broke  down  beneath  it  ev^  other  thought.  It  is  a 
traitres"  of  whom  we  speak,"  it  hnd  been  said  to  him;  it  looked  the  re- 
morse of  a  traitress  that  abased  her  at  his  feet. 
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He  stood  above  her,  not  raising  her,  not  touching  her,  the  unspeakable 
love  and  compassion  in  him  straining  to  contest  the  doubt  that  hoze  his 
blood,  the  doubt  that  still  seemed  to  his  loyalty  of  soul  so  vile  a  crime 
ap;'ainst  lier.  He  was  silent  many  moments,  wlule  the  he-ivy  tlirobs  of 
his  heart  beat  audibly  on  the  stilluess.  Cast  there  before  lum  m  tlie  hot 
half-light,  all  her  beauty  of  form  tempted  him  witii  remorseless  tempta- 
tion. So  that  slie  were  his,  what  matter  what  else  she  should  be,  g'uilty 
or  guiltless,  dishonoured  or  honoured,  with  death  or  with  peace  iu  her 
kias^  with  cruelty  or  with  mercy  on  her  lips?  AU  his  soul  went  out  to 
her  in  a  great  cry ; 

**  Oh,  God !  you  are  mine— you  are  mine  I  What  do  I  ask  else— or 
care  ?" 

It  was  the  baser  strength  of  his  passion  that  cried  out  in  those  burning 
words;  their  fire  thrilled  her,  their  echo  awoke  in  her;  yet  with  them  the 
force,  which  had  never  before  then  failed  her,  revived.  Here  lav  his 
dang^or — ^this  danger,  born  of  her  own  loveliness,  that  would  abase  him, 
and  allure  him,  and  destroy  him  ;  this  dani^er,  which  filled  her  with  one 
instinct  alone,  the  instinct  to  tear  him  at  all  co«?t  from  this  snake's  nest 
^hich  held  his  foe,  to  compel  him  at  all  hazards  iioia  herself,  through 
whom  hifl  destmctton  eame.  She  rose  and  looked  her  hands  upon  his 
arm,  and  pfeesed  him  forward  out  towards  the  mouth  of  the  cavern. 

**  Go — go !   This  place  b  death  for  yon*" 

**  What ! — and  you  are  here  ?** 

The  words  were  stem,  with  the  sternness  of  doubt  and  of  demand,  as 
he  drew  himself  back  from  her  hold,  and  looked  down  into  her  face  with 
a  look  that  had  never  been  in  his  eyes  before  when  they  had  g-azed  on 
hei^.  The  lonq-ing-  of  his  heart  and  the  agony  of  suspicion  strove  within 
him  against  each  other. 

A  smile  passed  over  lier  face — the  smile  that  is  the  resignation,  the 
self-irony,  of  an  absolute  despair. 

*^  He  doubts  at  last  I"  she  thought.  He  can  be  saved  through 
ihat/' 

And  she  had  strength  in  her  to  hope  from  her  soul  that  such  doubt 
might  wrong  her  deeply  enough  to  spare  this  man  some  portion  of  his 
paogp— might  make  her  in  his  sight  loatheome  enough  to  be  thrust  oot 
from  every  memory,  cursed  yet  tinreigretted. 

That  smile  stung  him  as  scorpions  sting ;  he  crushed  her  in  his  arms 
ere  she  could  escape  him,  in  the  ferocity  of  an  intense  torture. 

**  You  smile  at  niv  misery  ?  Are  you,  then,  tiie  thing'  that  they 
say — the  beautiful,  pitiless,  glorious,  infamous  temptress,  seducing  men 
to  your  will  that  they  may  perish  in  your  work,  binding  them  by 
their  passions  that  they  may  die  at  your  bidding  ?  Ah  1  my  love,  my 
love !  only  look  in  my  eyes  as  an  hour  ago,  and  I  will  curse  myself  that 
I  ever  asked  you  such  ahame ;  only  let  your  lipa  touch  mine  with  their 
sweetness^  and  the  whole  world  shall  eafl  you  traitress,  hut  I  shall  know 
you  truth?" 

The  impetuous,  wild  words  poured  out  unchecked,  incoherent;  he 
■earcely  knew  what  he  uttered ;  he  only  knew  that  the  kiss  of  this  woman 
would  outweigh  with  him  the  witness  of  all  mankind.  They  burned  deep 
down  into  her  heart;  they  brought  the  subtloty  of  temptation  to  her,  in- 
sidious, sweet,  and  rank  as  honey-hidden  poison.    Her  honour  broken 
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with  one,  her  past  withheld  from  tlie  other ;  a  bond  ruptured,  a  sileDce 
kept ;  this  ooly  dojoe,  and -the  sweetness  of  liberty  aud  the  liberty  of  love 
vere  iiers. 

But  slie  thrust  it  from  her;  here  she  had  no  pity  for  herself,  and  here 
she  Imd  pity— exhau&tless  and  billed  with  au  unsparing  selt'-reproach — foe 
this  man,  who  out  of  the  very  nobility  of  his  soul,  the  Tory  guilelessaeis 
of  his  trusty  fell  thus  beneilh  her  feet,  aod  hung  his  life  upon  her.  She 
had  been  merciless  to  others,  devoting  them  to  her  need,  oreaking  thesi 
through  their  own  weakness,  with  the  nnpttying  coiiiompi  and  vigour  of 
intellectnal  disdain  and  of  sensuous  allurement ;  here  she 
unto  herself;  here  she  bent,  and  broke,  and  cast  away  all  her  own  life 
without  pause  or  compassion.  That  which  she  had  done  to  others  she 
did  also  to  herself. 

She  unloosed  herself  riou  i  ]u<  Imkl.  and  looked  at  him  with  the  oold| 
unnatural  tranquiUity  wliicii  liaJ  had  its  terror  even  for  the  Greek. 
Who  has  called  me  a  traitress 

His  eager  eyes  burned  down  with  imploiing  appeal  into  her  own  ;  the 
aident  fealty  that  would  have  disbelieved  the  voice  of  Heaven  against  hsr 
glowed  through  the  heavy  shadows  of  pein  and  dread  upon  his  feoe. 

*'  A  traitor  himself — a  liar  who  shall  eat  his  lie  in  the  dust.  God 
give  me  that  I  uttered  the  word  to  you ;  but  you  speak  to  me  atrangely, 
you  drive  me  beside  myself  ;*-4ouht  has  not  touched  me  against  you;  I 
would  not  soil  you  with  so  much  as  suspicion.  Oh  !  my  loved  one,  yoni 
honour  was  safe  with  nio  ; — do  not  think  that  one  shaft  of  his  told,  that 
one  moment  of  belief  L;;ive  hiin  triumph.  He  spoke  infamy  against  yon, 
it  is  true,  and  I  swore  to  liiiu  to  bring  that  infamy  to  your  hearing,  but 
never  because  it  c^'lanced  by  me  as  truth,  never  save  only  lor  this — to 
prove  liini  and  brand  him  in  falseliood.  You  know  me  ;  a:^  i  iuve,  &o  I 
tnwt,  to  1  honour." 

She  stayed  him  with  a  gesture ;  she  could  bear  no  mofe.  The  swifi^ 
eloquent,  generous  words  seemed  thrust  like  daggers  through  her  heart 
The  noble,  fearless  light  of  faith  upon  his  face  made  her  blind  as  with  the 
lustre  of  the  noonday  sun.  This  was  the  man  she  must  feffsake  for  ever 
whilst  their  lives  should  last — this  was  the  love  that  she  must  change  into 
etentnl  scorn  of  her  as  of  a  wantoo,  murderous,  living  he.  Her  martyrdosi 
grew  u:reater  than  her  strength. 

"  Who  was  he  ?"  she  asked. 

**  Victor  Vane ;  your  guest,  your  fiiend." 

"And  be  said?" 

At  the  name  her  old  superb  irony  flashed  over  her  face,  her  old  supeib 
wrath  gleamed  in  her  glance,  her  loflty  height  rose  erect  as  a  palm,  her 
eyes  met  his  in  all  the  fulness  of  their  regard.  He  needed  no  other  denial 
of  the  calumnies  attainting  her. 

«  He  said  P' 
What  your  look  has  answered  enough.** 

"  No.    What  does  he  bring  to  my  charge  ?" 

"Vileness  that  my  lips  will  never  repeat.  Half-truths  wrung  into 
whole  lies,  as  only  such  men  can  wring  them.  Chiefly— >he  bade  me 
ask  you  two  things  ** 

»* They  were?" 

Who  it  is  that  sought  my  life  in  the  mouutaioa,  aud  what  tie  a 
Gieek^Conrad  Phanlcon— bean  to  you  ?** 
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A  chrage  paned  orer  her  faoe,  Uke  that  change  irliich  steals  all  the 

iiviog  warmtn  and  hue  from  features  that  the  grejMW  of  death  is  ap« 
proaehing.  He  saw  It,  and  bis  voice  oamo  in  broken  rapid  braakhfl,  im- 
perious aud  imploring. 

"Are  they  one — this  Groek  and  my  murderer?" 

She  auswered  him  iiotliing;  he  saw  a  hot,  deep  flush  rise  upward  over 
her  face  and  bosom — the  flush  of  a  bitter  degradation. 

A  moan  like  a  wounded  aDimal's  broke  iiom  him ;  he  could  not  bear 
to  live  and  see  shame  touch  her.  He  stood  above  lier,  while  the  flicker 
of  the  fire  glowed  dmkily  upon  the  dilated  wondering  misery  of  his  eyes. 

"  Are  thejr  one  ?   Answer  me 

She  did  not  answer,  nor  did  her  look  meet  his. 

"  That  man  I  showed  yon  sleeping  is  this  Greek  I" 

She  held  silence  stilL 

"  What  1   Yon  sereen  kim  in  his  crime?    Wknt  tie  has  he  to  yon. 

then  ?"  ' 

Her  teeth  clench ed  tight  as  a  vice  to  keep  herself  from  ntteranoe  of  the 

words  that  rushed  to  lier  tongue. 

He  stared  blindly  at  her;  he  tVIt  sutlu eating,  drunk,  mad  ;  he  stood 
beside  this  ^voman.  whose  every  tress  ot  iiair  he  loved,  whose  mere  touch 
could  send  ihe  vivid  joy  like  lightuiug  through  his  veins,  and  he  arraigned 
her  as  her  judge  for  having  miion  and  collusion  with  his  attempted 
daughter ! 

What  is  he  to  you  ?  Where  is  he  now  ?'*  he  panted.  Yon  called 
hiin  your  wont  fee.  Do  women  sheltw  thmr  foes*  guilt  thus  ?  Yon 
would  not  let  me  take  my  justice  on  his  life.    What  is  his  life  to  you?'* 

She  looked  at  him  with  the  rigid  calm  returned  upon  her  face,  im* 
penetrable  as  a  mask  of  stone. 

"  I  said  that  there  were  things  that  you  could  never  know.  This  is 
of  them.  I  have  withheld  your  justice  from  you;  I  have  known  your 
a^assin,  and  kept  the  knowledge  mitold  to  you.  I  hnve  erred  against 
you — ^greatly.    Tliiid-r  of  me  what  you  wili,  what  you  must.'* 

The  reply  was  spoken  with  a  cruel  mechanical  precision;  she  moved 
fiom  him  and  stooped  above  the  pine-logs,  seeking  their  heat.  She  felt 
ISiiie  had  done  when  once,  in  a  Livouian  winter,  the  night-snows  had 
overtaken  and  ensfavouded  l^r^  and  the  lifo  had  begun  to  turn  to  iee  m 
her  veins. 

Something  in  very  action  bespoke  a  aufiering  so  mute  and  so  in- 
tBBse  that  it  struck  to  bis  heart,  still  so  dosed  to  evil  and  so  open  to  faith, 
m  slow  to  give  condemnatioii,  so  quick  to  render  trust  and  pity.  He 
threw  himself  beside  her,  drawing  her  hands  against  his  breast,  seaiohtng 
her  eyes  with  the  longing  love,  the  bewildf  red  incredulity,  of  his  own. 

"Think  of  yon!  What  rnn  T  think?  You  are  my  mistress,  my 
sovereign,  my  wite ;  you  take  my  love  and  yield  me  yours ;  you  have 
smiled  in  my  eyes,  and  lain  in  my  arm?,  and  spoken  ot  a  lifetime  passed 
together:  and  now — now — it  is  my  murderer  who  is  sacred  to  you  and 
beloved  hy  you — not  1  !'* 

As  though  the  Are  of  the  words  stung  her  into  sudden  liie,  she  tamed 
**iftly,  all  the  light,  and  the  iever,  and  the  anniish  of  pa«on  breaking 
oae  moment  thmc^  the  Ivocen  tvanquillity  of  ner  fSaoe. 

*'  Not  you?   Aa  t  woukL  it  were  not,  my  love,  my  lova^  my  love  I** 

^  the  yearning  of  the  accent  a  tenderness  unutterable  broke  out  and 
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hant  all  bondi;  as  he  heard,  the  darkiiMS  ptMed  firom  his  foee^-a  gknr 

like  the  mornings  shone  there. 

"You  love  me  thus!    You  cannot  have  betrayed  mc  " 

She  stayed  him  ;  she  knew  that  this  glory  of  reawakeoing  joy  must  be 
quenched  in  an  eternal  night. 

**  Wait.  I  love  you,  I  cannot  lie  to  you  (here.  But  that  ends,  now 
and  always.  I  say,  you  have  been  sinned  against  heavily  j  I  must  sin 
also  against  you — tin  without  shame  by  forsaking  yoa»  sio  with  shime 
by  life  with  yoo.  I  choose  the  least  We  arp  divoioad  for  e? er.  Ws 
must  be  aa  are  the  dead  lo  one  another.  Fofgive  me^  if  yon  can ;  em 
me,  if  you  cannot.  Whatever  yon  do^  leave  me,  as  though  death  wers  in 

my  touch." 

All  the  ardour,  and  the  yearning,  and  the  wamth  had  paaied  from  hsr 
voice ;  it  was  sad  as  despair,  and  inflexible. 

He  listened,  watching  her  with  a  grave  wonderini^  pain  and  pity;  lie 
had  his  own  thought  of  the  meaniog  o£  her  words,  aud  the  patieace  aod 
the  belief  in  him  were  infinite. 

.  **  Thougli  death  came  by  you,  do  you  think  that  I  would  leave  you?** 
The  great  salt  tears  sprang-  into  lier  aching  eyes;  in  her  a^ony  she 

could  iiuve  set  the  muzzle  of  the  lille  to  iier  forehead,  and  died  there  at 

his  ieet    She  had  a  more  merciless  ordeal — to  live  and  make  hsnelf 

loathsome  in  his  sight. 

^  No ;  you  w6ald  not^**  she  answered  him.   **  But— if  dishonour  csdm 

bymer 

His  iraroe  shook  with  a  sadden  shudder,  but  still  she  could  not  tarn 
away  the  enduing  tenderness  that  would  not  take  even  her  own  witssai 
agiunst  her. 

"  You  use  cruel  w^ords,"  he  said,  while  he  stood  above  her  ^^  ith  the 
dig-nity  of  a  judge,  with  a  great  nobility  in  the  pity  of  his  gaze.  "  Hear 
me  awhile.  I  have  learnt  more  of  your  past  to-day;  I  think  that  lean 
imagine  what  I  do  not  know  of  it.  I  think  that  you  have  beea  iavolved 
in  evil,  but  through  errors  that  had  root  in  virtues.  I  think  that  many 
have  betrayed  you  and  attainted  you  through  the  very  bravery  and  gene- 
rosity of  your  nature.  I  think  that  you  have  been  bound  with  crimiasb 
because  you  first  held  them  to  be  patriots,  aod  beeanse  your  bond  was 
•acred  to  you  even  when  sworn  to  worthless  men.  Do  I  think  aright?*' 

She  heard  in  silence;  her  soul  went  out  in  honour  and  adoratioD 
of  tins  man,  who,  out  of  the  truth  and  the  virtue  of  his  own  heart, 
judged  aod  divined  her  life  thus  rightly,  despite  all  weight  of  ei^ 
cumstance,  all  darkness  of  calumny.  But  she  knew  that  to  leave  him 
to  think  this  was  to  bind  her  to  him  for  evermore.  She  knew  that  he 
must  think  else  thnn  this  ere  he  would  be  forced  from  allegiance  to  her. 

"  You  think  nolilv,  because  you  tliink  by  the  light  of  your  own  heart," 
she  said,  in  her  teeth.  **  But  it  is  not  this  that  you  were  warned  to  think 
to-day  I    Your  counsellor  was  nearer  right.    Believe  him.** 

"Were  you  what  lie  said,  you  would  not  tell  me  that,  I  judge  yoo 
thus  by  the  light  of  your  own  nature.  You  speak  to  me  of  divorce-^ 
dishonour.  Yoo  know  the  coward  who  attempted  my  life,  and  will  not 
sender  him  up  to  my  justice.  These  are  bitter  things ;  yet  I  can  ns 
day  through  them.  It  may  be  that  you  have  fallen  amongst  much  gnill^ 
and  yet  are  unstained  amidst  corruptbn.   It  may  be  that  you  shield  a 
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crime»  beeaiue  to  expose  it  would  be  troadieiy  in  you.  It  may  be  tint 
yea  elect  to  forsake  me  because  you  caonot  meal  to  me  that  full  truth 
of  your  past  which  should  be  one  of  my  marriage  rights.  This  is  how  I 
jadge  yoTi.  If  T  judge  rightly — I  said  to  jrou  that  you  could  not  stretch 
my  tenderness  further  than  I  would  yield  it.  I  say  80  now ;  trust  only 
mj  love,  it  shall  never  fail  you.'* 

**  Oh,  God,  cease,  or  you  will  kill  me  !" 

She  swayed  forward  and  sank  down  at  his  feet,  her  brow  aod  bosom 
bruised  on  the  cold  jagged  floor  of  the  cavern ;  she  had  exceeding  strength, 
but  she  had  uot  strength  enouffh  to  hear  those  tender  words  and  give 
them  uo  response ;  to  behold  this  limitless  forgiveness  stretched  to  luffv 
and  leare  htm  to  tiiiok  her  too  callous,  too  abased^  to  letnm  to  it  even 
gratitude  and  repentance  ;  to  know  that,  as  he  judged  her,  he  struck  to 
the  very  core  of  fact,  and  rendered  her  but  sheer  and  rightful  justice, 
yet  that  the  acceptance  of  even  this  justice  at  hie  hands  was  denied  her 
through  an  alien  crimo. 

He  stood  above  her,  the  great  dew  gathering  ox\  his  forehead ;  the 
evidences  against  her  that  her  accuser  had  uncoiled  one  by  one  in  so 
close  a  sequence  thronged  on  his  memory  ;  her  attitude,  her  misery,  her 
abasement,  had  so  much  of  guilt  in  tiiem,  yet  had  so  far  too  much  of 
BuflferiDg  to  be  the  cruel,  wanton,  voluntary  guilt  of  such  a  woman  as  her 
calomniator  had  declared  her  to  be — ^to  be  guilt,  sensual,  tyrannousi  and 
ael^chosen. 

He  stooped  to  ber,  and  bis  Toioe  was  so  low  that  it  was  hardly  heard 
above  the  beatings  of  his  heart : 

I  cannot  tell ;  is  it — ^not  justice  that  you  need,  but  pardon 

She  answered  him  nothing  where  she  had  sunk  in-  that  bowed,  broken 
abandonment.  The  nobler  his  pardon,  the  darker  was  the  wrong*  against 
him.  She  could  liavo  kissed  his  feet,  and  cried  out  to  him  for  iorgive- 
nesSj  as  though  her  own  hand  had  done  that  murderous  iniquity  against 
him.  She  could  better  have  borne  his  cur&e  than  she  could  bear  his  ten- 
derness. 

He  toudied  her;  his  hand  shook  like  a  leaf. 
Is  it  so  ?  I  can  bear  to  know  you  are  human  by  enor  ;  you  shall 
be  but  dearer  to  me  for  the  truth  with  which  you  redeem  il** 

She  looked  at  him  with  a  swift  sudden  movement  that  raised  the  full 

beauty  of  her  face  upward  in  the  tawny  flame-light ;  it  was  colourless^ 
and  lined  with  the  marks  of  the  damp  stones,  and  had  all  its  proud  glory 
soile(1  and  dimmed,  yet  it  had  the  giandeur  of  an  intense  sacrifice,  of 
an  intense  passion,  in  it. 

**  Ah,  you  are  jnst  and  pitiful  as  a  god!  Give  uo  pity,  give  no 
justice  here.  Only  leave  me — cleave  me,  and  never  look  upon  niy  face 
again  I** 

For  what  cause  ?*' 

<*  For  the  cause— that  of  my  people^your  murderer  eame." 

He  looked  at  her  with  a  terrible  racredulity,  that  was  slowly  harden- 
ing into  the  stem  chill  desolation  of  doubt  that  he  had  put  from  him  so 
long  with  so  leal  an  allegiance. 

Of  your  people !   You  called  the  Greek  to  me  your  deadliest 

She  was  silent  once  more :  the  testimony  of  half  the  nations  of  the 
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^rkh  would  hure  fiuled  to  weigh  with  him  agmiut  her ;  but  by  her  own 
Uowt  the  alorm-proof  imbrio  ^  his  faith  was  swmymg  to  its  fall. 

He  lai^  hh  hands  opon  her  fhoalden^  cnuhimp  under  them  the  loose 
masses  of  her  hair. 

*'  First  your  foe,  then  your  comrade — hated  and  sheltered — condemned 
by  you,  and  screened  by  you.  What  is  be  to  yos,  this  man  tor  whom 
you  forswear  yourself  thus?** 

She  answered  nothing ;  the  red  shadow  of  the  fire  gleamed  upon  her 
&oty  bol  ii  wat  not  ao  dark  and  ao  hot  aa  the  flush  of  abame  that 
ieorch«d  there*  Hia  handa  held  her  like  inn.  The  force  of  jealou^ 
loae  m  htm ;  the  ferocity  of  hitter  aiupieion  wefked  in  him ;  against  all 
witneaa  he  had  disbelieved  every  accusation  brought  to  stain  her,  but  he 
could  not  disbelieve  the  meamog  of  that  alienee^  of  that  hnmiliatioi^  «f 
that  conscience-stricken  abasement. 

The  patience,  so  long  strained,  broke  Inst. 

"  They  say  this  hrute  was  once  dear  to  you?  Is  it  true,  since  joa 
cover  his  crime  so  fondly  ?" 

She  did  not  reply  ;  her  head  was  bent  so  that  he  could  not  look  upon 
her  countenance,  but  lie  could  see  the  heaving  oi  her  breaat  with  its 
mpid,  kden  breathing. 

]b£  hmida  gras^  her  with  miconaeiona  Tiolenoe;  he  knew  naite 
what  he  M  or  aaid;  he  knew  only  that  die  oonU  not  meet  hia eyi% 
that  she  could  not  answer  hia  challenge. 

'*  Is  it  true  ? — that  you  once  loved  him  ?" 

She  bowed  her  head.  A  faint,  chill,  deadly  smile  crossed  her  lips  cm 
moment ;  she  smiled  as  men,  Wu)^  broken  on  the  wheel^  have  laughed. 

A  cry  loud  and  hnai  se  rang  trom  him  down  the  stillness  of  the  rault; 
he  stafrg'ered  where  lie  stood,  and  loosed  her  from  his  hold,  and  stretclied 
his  anus  out  ineehanically,  as  thoug-h  he  had  grown  blind  aud  sought 
support.  The  merciless  light  of  certainty  seemed  to  have  s^ckeu  his 
ogbt  as  lightning  strikes  it;  that  hideous  assurance  of  conviction  had 
eome  on  him,  against  which  the  mind  ia  at  once  mnd  for  ever  oooadom 
no  appeal  is  possible. 

Had  she  denied  it,  by  the  trustful  tenderness  of  his  nature  the  evil 
told  against  her  would  have  passed,  leaving  no  stain,  no  shadow  even, 
of  mistrust  of  her ;  but  before  that  affirmation  of  her  gesture,  before 
that  condemnation  of  her  silence,  it  lay  no  more  with  him  to  choose  be- 
tween belief  :ind  disbelief.  Hia  faith  fell,  as  a  tree  mast  fall  when  its 
roots  are  severed. 

"There  is  one  man — one  man  only — that  yom  mistress  ever  loved.'* 

The  words  seemed  whispered  by  a  thousand  voices  that  rushed  down 
the  empty  air;  he  liad  been  beUuyud  by  her  that  tills  criminal  might  bs 
sheltered  from  his  vengeance ! 

He  knew  it ;  in  that  horrible  hush  of  stillness  that  fell  between  tbem, 
his  heart  stood  still,  hn  yery  lile  aeemed  to  cease;  it  waa  ont  of  her  own 
mouth  tliat  lie  condemned  her*  His  throat  rattled,  his  words  bon^ 
^arcely  with  any  human  sonnd  in  them,  from  his  parching  KpSt 

"  What !  you  kneel  there  and  tell  me  this  thing — you  who  swore  to 
me  that  no  kiss  but  mine  ever  touched  you  ?  What  ?  you  fooled  me 
with  love-words  that  you  might  lead  me  olf  the  scent  of  my  veng-eauce; 
you  turned  a  living  lie  to  harbour  a  murderer  ?  Such  vileness  is  not 
in  woman!    You  a  traitress ! — a  wanton  I— a  slave  of  your  senseal—a 
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priestess  of  vice  1   Ob^  God  I   Say  the  whole  world  is  falte^  but  not 

you !" 

She  held  sdence  still.  Her  liend  dropped  lower  and  lower,  as  though 
eacli  word  of  that  appeal  were  a  hurled  stone  that  beat  her  down  lower 
and  lower  in  her  abasement. 

He  forced  liei  upward  iii  his  arms  with  the  unwitting  Tiolcnce  of 
■offering,  and  strained  her  once  more  to  his  embrace,  aud  covered  with 
kiMes  her  lips,  her  bzow,  her  boaom, 

*^  Say  it — ^say  it !  8«y  the  world  lies  tod  yoa  are  trnsy  m^--op— I 
•hall  end  your  life  and  mine  !** 

Her  eyes,  heavy  with  the  mists  of  a  great  misery,  lathomless  and 
bopeless  like  the  eyes  of  the  Fates  in  Greek  sculptures,  gazed  up  to  hia. 

Do  you  dream  I  would  stay  your  hand  ?  It  were  best  eo— so  I 
should  be  yonrs  yet." 

"Mine!    What  then? — ^you  love  rue  thou^li  you  are  my  traitress  ?'* 

The  word  rang  in  sullen  echo  dowa  the  sliliuess  oi  the  c&Yern;  a  hard 
bitter  agony  passed  over  her  face. 

*'  One  may  have  guilt  and  yet  have  love,"  she  muttered,  iaiutly. 

Se  diuddered  as  he  heard  her;  in  the  answer  a  subtie  temptiug  coiled 
around  him ;  the  perfection  of  her  earthly  beauty  might  be  hisy  though 
it  were  but  the  love  o£  the  wanton  wherewith  she  loved  hin ;  the  taint 
on  her  soul  could  not  steal  the  fragrance  from  her  lips,  the  voluptuous 
lig^ht  from  her  eyes,  the  mortal  glory  from  her  loveliness.  The  baser 
passions  of  his  soul  longed  for  her,  though  every  evil  that  swells  the  sum 
of  human  crime  had  place  in  her — though  throug-h  her  should  come  to 
him  sin,  and  desolation,  and  dishonour.  Yet  he  was  not  their  slave  ; 
the  greatness  of  his  nature  rose  above  them,  aud  trampled  out  their 
tempting.  He  put  her  from  his  arms  lest  his  streng^th  should  fail  him, 
thrust  her  hack  from  him  so  that  her  breath  should  be  uo  more  agaiust 
his  cheek,  her  heart  throb  no  more  on  hb  own. 

Love  that  is  fmtbless  and  shameful  ?  What  is  that  to  me  ?  If  you 
have  wronged  m^  vikst  foe»  the  woman  /  loved  is  dead.'* 

The  sentence  m  its  brerity  had  a  despair  deep  as  death. 

Where  she  stood  before  liim  she  bowed  her  head,  as  beneath  words 
that  had  the  weight  of  a  righteous  law.  For  this — that  he  rose  higher 
than  his  passions*  tempting,  that  he  strangled  the  assailants  of  his  senses, 
that  infidelity  to  his  eueiiiy  would  have  been  as  dark  in  his  sight  as  infi** 
delity  to  himself — she  houoiued  hiru  with  a  great  reverence. 

**  Yes.  She  is  dead,'*  she  answertd  him,  with  a  strange,  dreamy  repe- 
tition. "Where  has  aiie  ever  lived  save  iii  your  visions?  She  is  dead 
-'go.    Do  not  wait  by  her  grave." 

There  was  a  terrible  meaning  in  the  hushed,  hopeless  words ;  across 
their  calmness  a  single  cry  broke— a  ciy  that  had  in  it  all  the  desolattoo 
of  a  ruined  life,  of  a  breaking  heart. 

Titen  silence  fell  between  them.  She  had  no  courage  to  look  upon 
his  face ;  she  dared  not  read  all  that  she  knew  was  written  there* 

The  drooping  flames  reached  fi  dry  bough  of  pine,  and  flared  afresh 
■with  it,  and  rose  up  in  a  writhing  column  of  light  that  flashed  its  ruddy 
glow  into  the  darkest  shadows  of  the  cavern.  As  the  llamas  dai  led  into 
lustre  they  shed  their  hue  on  the  fair  head  of  the  Greek  stretched  out  in 
all  iu  veiveL  beauty  from  the  deep  gioum  ui'  the  larther  vault.    He  drew 
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back  ewifUy)  as  the  tell-tale  gUyre  searched  for  Jum,  and  fell  upon  hii 

face. 

Before  he  could  reach  the  shelter  of  the  inner  Jen,  the  one  he  had 
wrouged  BQ.W  him,  and,  with  the  leap  of  a  staghound,  hurled  himself 
upon  him,  and  dragj^ed  him  from  the  depths  of  the  vault  forward  iuto 
the  full  iiight  of  tile  liaines.  The  slight  limbs  of  the  Athenian  had  do 
force  against  the  vengeanoe  of  the  man  who  saw  in  him  at  once  his  mur- 
derer and  her  paramour ;  he  was  torn  out  from  his  lair  and  tossed  iip> 
ward,  as  a  wrecker's  hands  may  toss  a  beam  of  driftwood. 

ErceldouDO  forced  him  downward  into  the  circle  of  the  burning  pines, 
SO  that  full  in  their  light  and  full  in  her  sight  he  should  take  his  justios 
on  the  wretch  who  had  ouce  struck  at  his  life,  and  now  took  far  more 
than  life  from  him.  He  only  I^nevv  that  this  was  the  man  who  had 
sou<^ht  to  assassinate  him;  that  this  was  the  man  for  whom  and  to  whom 
sho  betrayed  him.  Yet,  beyond  the  memory  of  his  vens^eauce,  beyond 
the  violence  of  his  hatred,  beyond  the  rag-e  of  jealou«iv  in  his  soul,  was  a 
terrible  patho:^  ul  wondn-  that  looked  out  at  her  from  the  reproach  of  liii 
eyes;— it  was  for  a  thing  so  vile  as  this  she  had  betrayed  him!  it  was 
for  a  life  so  infamous  as  this  that  sha  had  gtsen  herself  to  guilt  I 

Heeling,  swaying,  striving,  they,  wrestled  breast  to  breast,  stiaogers 
from  the  far  ends  of  the  earth,  yet  bound  together  by  the  kinships  of 
wrong  and  of  hate,  while  she,  who  had  cast  herself  between  them,  strove 
to  part  tihem— strove  to  tear  them  asunder— strove  with  desperate  strength 
to  end  their  contest.  £rceldoune  thrust  her  back,  and  flung  her  heaniy 
off  him. 

"  You  stayed  my  hand  once — not  again.  Stand  tber^  and  see  the 
felon  you  harbour  die  as  curs  die !" 

His  face  was  black  and  swollen  with  the  lust  for  blood  that  she  had 
seen  there  when  he  had  fought  with  the  Neapolitan  Churchman.  Wound 
in  (me  another;  they  struggled  together,  aeeking  each  other's  lives,  with 
the  breath  of  the  flames  hot  upon  them.  The  Greek's  lips  were  white 
with  fear,  but  they  laughed  as  be  glanced  aride  at  her. 

You  love  to  see  men  at  each  others'  throats  ?  Yon  love  to  see  flgsn 
play  ?    So,  so,  Miladi ! — then  look  here." 

He  slipped  loose  with  a  swift,  supple  movement,  and  freed  his  right 
arm.  There  was  the  g-liste!i  of  steel  in  the  light ;  the  binde  quivered  aloft 
to  strike  down  straigiit  through  heart  or  lung;  before  it  couM  fall  his 
wrist  was  caught  in  a  grip  that  snapped  the  bone,  and  wreuching  the 
knife  from  his  hand,  flung  it  far  away  into  the  depths  of  the  cavern, 
while  the  siuewy  arms  of  the  man  he  had  wronged  gathered  iiini  fresh 
into  their  deadly  embrace.  The  slender  southern  limbs  had  no  chancy 
the  serpentine  suppleness  had  no  avail,  the  fox-like  skill  had  no  power, 
against  the  mighty  frame  and  the  ruthless  will  of  the  avenger  who  st 
last  had  tracked  him ;  a  shrilt  scream  broke  from  him  as  the  steel  was 
twisted  from  his  grasp,  the  numbness  of  dread  overcame  him  as  he  was 
choked  in  the  arms  of  his  victim,  and  down  into  his  looked  the  unbearable 
fire  of  the  eyes  he  had  left  for  the  carrion-birds  to  tear.  A  sickly  horror, 
a  fascination  of  terror,  held  him  bref\th]es<i  and  unresisting  to  the  will  of  hu 
foe  ;  Erceldoune  swung  him  upward,  and  fieid  iiim,  as  though  he  were  a 
dog,  above  his  head,  his  own  height  towering  in  the  glow  of  the  flames. 

*'  Oh,  God!"  he  cried,  in  the  blindness  of  his  ao^onv  and  of  bis  hate. 

Is  there  no  death  worse  than  what  honest  men  die  fur  Lhi:^  brute  ?** 
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She  threw  herself  on  him,  she  seized  the  loose  folds  of  his  linen  dress, 
she  held  him  so  that  he  had  do  power  to  move  unless  he  trod  her  down 

beneath  his  feet. 

"Spare  liiin  ! — for  my  sake,  spare  him  !" 

«  For  your  sake !    You  dare  plead  by  that  plea  to  me  ?'* 

"  Oh,  HeaTen,  what  matter  what  I  plead  by !   Give  me  his  life — give 

me  his  life.** 

*'  The  life  of  a  murderer  to  the  prayer  of  a  wanton  ?  A  fit  gift ! 
Stand  back,  or  I  shall  kill  you  with  your  paramour." 

Wait  I — ^you  do  not  know  what  you  do  1  I  laYod  your  life  from 
him— let  that  buy  his  life  from  you !" 

He  stood  motionleas,  as  though  the  words  paralysed  him ;  all  the 
tempest  of  his  passions  suddenly  arrested ;  all  the  wild  justice  of  revenge, 
that  had  made  him  strong  as  lions  are  strong,  turned  worthless  as  at 
last  he  graspefl  its  power  in  his  hands.  The  blou'  that  strvick  him  was 
memory — the  rnemory  of  that  death-houT  when  through  her  hands  life 
had  beeu  given  back  to  him. 

By  that  hour  he  had  sworn  that  she  should  ask  what  she  would  of  hito, 
md  receive  it.  At  last  she  claimed  her  debt  claimed  by  it  the  remis- 
Bion  of  her  sins— claimed  by  it  mercy  to  the  companion  of  her  guilt. 

He  stood  mo^onless  a  moment,  the  leaden  night-like  riiadows  heavy 
as  murder  on  his  face  and  on  bis  soul— then  at  her  feet  he  dashed  the 
Greek  down,  unharmed. 

**  What  you  ask  by  my  honour— take  by  your  shame.*' 

And,  without  another  look  upon  her  face,  he  went  down  through  the 
gloom,  and  out  to  the  air,  to  the  sea,  to  the  day,  ere  his  strength  should 
&il  him,  and  the  stain  of  blood-guiltiness  lie  on  his  hands. 


80GBATE8. 

BT  OXOBOE  SBUTH. 

Is  this  the  end  and  summit  ot  my  hope, 
Myself  to  take  the  life  man  never  gave. 
To  wing  the  sotd  to  that  etemsl  world 
Whence  it  shall  ne'er  return  P  To  be  no  more  f 
By  these  ^rey  hairs,  wliirh  npver  were  dipr^rac'd. 
Who  charges  Socrates  with  vice  or  wront;^, 
And  he  will  hold  his  peace  P   Has  ever  friend 
Found  black  deceit  in  me,  fo»  treachery  P 
Have  I  not  fought  the  people's  wars  with  them, 
Lived  for  their  good,  and  built  them  up  in  truth 
And  holy  knowledge,  sinking  self  in  all  ? 
Yet  must  I  die  and  that  by  mine  own  hand. 
But  this  shall  lead  to  glory ;  men  will  know 
That  I  resdved  to  brave  the  last  great  fear, 
And  honour  troth  m  me.  Opeii*  ye  Bbadeal 

Mp.'^you  czzzvni.  ho.  pli.  2  ▲ 
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T  long  t'explore  your  dark  aud  vast  dnniain, 
To  quench  this  cverlasim^  thirst  to  know, 
Ana  bare  the  secrete  of  the  silent  grave. 
I  never  knew  a  fear  aud  cannot  now  ; 
This  liaiid  holds  firm  tlio  dratifrht  of  iiomlock  here 
As  though  *twere  sweetest  cordial ;  evei^  drop 
Is  fraught  with  greatness  in  tlie  after  time. 
When  tyranny  is  judg'd  by  equal  eyes. 
And  we  are  seen  uncover'd  as  we  are. 
Then  will  the  harvest  fall  to  Socrates, 
Aud  men  will  w  onder  how  the  world  should  act 
Their  folly,  thinking  to  kill  light  in  me. 
pile  life  od  life,  and  make  the  earth  a  pyre. 
Burn  up  the  greatest  and  the  best  of  men, 
Yet  T'utfi  will  conquer,  and  in  iiumble  souls 
Shine  lorth,  to  make;  tlieni  niouarchs  of  the  world. 
The  proud  Atlieuian  is  not  sovereign  now, 
Kor  are  Tictorioos  generals  mightiest  10011, 
Arms,  splendours,  wealth,  are  minioQS  of  the  daojA^ 
Kind's  full  and  tlieir  dominions  pass  awftj. 
Truth  oiilv  iniieslructihlc  remains. 

Plato,  1  had  not  thought  to  leave  thee  thus. 
And  thou,  too,  Xenopbon ;  pupils  ye  are 
Both  dear  to  me }  yet  give  a  listenmg  ear. 
While  T  unravel  how  this  deed  is  done. 
*Tis  nunc  own  act ;  I  lived  before  the  age. 
Saw  vice  triumphant,  aud  the  priests  enthroned 
With  almost  regal  pow'r,  and  worshipp'd  not 
At  their  high  bidding.   Furious  and  distraught 
In  thnt  tlir-y  could  not  grapple  with  tiic  thews 
Of  argument,  and  seeing  all  tlieir  lanes 
Deserted,  their  false  glory  overshadowed. 
And  hating  irirtne  and  a  simple  life. 
They  will'd  my  death ;  and  now,  as  though  mine  age 
"Were  not  sufBcient  safe^ruard  'gainst  all  folly. 
Charge  me  with  multiplying  on  tlip  2:n{ls. 
How  babc  such  charge  is  ye  do  know  lull  well. 
For  ye  have  been  with  me  in  all  my  moods : 
Yet  can  I  see  through  Time's  dim  horoscope 
How  priests  M  ill  lie  the  curse  of  this  weak  world 
Through  all  the  ages — bhnd  with  bigotry, 
Aud  mad  to  stop  the  passage  of  free  thought. 
Me  they  conld  never  conquer ;  no,  nor  ye. 
Nor  any  who  shall  place  the  Ufa  subloie 
Higher  than  fear  or  the  applause  of  men. 

Soft,  soft,  that  subtle  poiscni  now  doth  work, 
Already  are  the  unseen  pov'rs  upon  me ! 
Plato !  thy  hand«  bear  mtneas  bow  I  die, 
And  all  ye  great  ones  o'er  the  dark  confines 
On  whieii  1  enter,  now  receive  me!  Death! 
Is  this  tiien  he  who  kills  the  strongest  pulse? 
I  meet  him  with  a  snuie;  cowards  draw  back. 
Not  heroes.  Who  best  knoweth  how  to  live. 
Knows  how  to  die.  £arth,  take  my  feeble  life^ 
Eternity,  take  thr  u  my  stronger  soul. 
I  fail,  X  die ;  friends^  Ibes,  a  lofig  iareweU  1 
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mANSGBNDXNTAIi  GOOEERX* 

These  is  as  much  differenoe  between    Lea  Servlteurs  de  I'Estomac," 
that  is  to  S9V,  the  simple  ari(l  rseopssarv  articles  of  nutrition,  and  "  T/es 
Nonveautes  de  la  (i:isti  onomie  Pi  lnciere,"  or  "  Novelties  iu  Frincely  Gas- 
tronomv,"  as  there  is  In  tween  servants  of  the  stomach  and  slaves  to 
their  stomachs.    The  amiable  author  of  the  '*  History  of  a  Mouthful  of 
Bread"  does  not,  however,  take  precisely  this  view  of  what  are  the  ^'  ser- 
vants of  the  rtomaob he  comprises  as  suoli  all  ^  organs  of  the  human 
^»me»  the  chief  funetioDs  of  which  are»  he  arguei--*ia  as  far  as  mere 
abimal  Ufa  is  eoncemed*-to  fomish  to  the  oigans  of  notritioa  what  ave 
weessary  for  the  sustenance  of  life  generally.   <*'In  order  to  concoct  a 
met  of  hare,  first  catch  a  bare,'  your  mamma's  cookery-book  will  tell 
yoQ,   That  is  Uie  first  cooditioii  imposed  upon  the  cook,  upon  my  lord 
the  stomach,  as  well  as  upon  the  rest,  and  in  order  to  catch  a  hare,  it  re- 
quires lielp.     Many  orfr-jins  contribute  their  part  towards  effecting"  this 
preliriuiiary  act,  without  ^vhi^}l  no  nutntiuii  is  possible;  and  these  organs 
(io  not  serve  soieiy  for  walking^ — they  arc  destined  to  place  us,  each  in  its 
own  manner}  in  connexion,  or  in  relation,  if  you  like  it  better,  with  the 
substances  which  shail  be  bu  far  honoured  as  to  be  permitted  to  take  up 
thoir  abode  with  vsu*' 

Nothing  jaore  disgusts  your  true  ar&t  in  cookery  as  to  treat  of  bis 
seienee  after  tudi  a  feshion.  Catching  your  haie^  roastmg,  boiling,  frying, 
or  broiling  it^  no  more  constitute  the  sublime  art  of  cookery  with  him  than 
the  daub  over  a  wayside  inn  constitutes  painting  in  the  eyes  of  a  Boyal 
AcademidaD.  The  greatest  praise  ever  bestowed  by  a  cook  was  upon 
the  person  of  Talleyrand,  of  "uhom  it  was  said,  that  had  he  not  been  a 
diplomatist,  he  might  have  aspired  to  the  honours  of  the  "  cordon  bleu."'|' 
Alexandre  Dumas,  senior,  has  made  attempts  in  the  same  iinei  but  we 
have  only  heard  of  his  sticcess  at  second  liand. 

Contemplative  cooks  have  long  ago  endeavoured  to  realise  the  truth  of 
the  system  of  compensations  between  good  and  evil,  and  to  illustrate  the 
bouDties  of  Frovidenoe  as  displayed  in  their  art  in  the  existsoce  of  men 
capable  of  consoliDg  aationa  in  grief,  by  burying  in  oblirion  the  loss  of 
their  libertiei  and  the  tyranny  exerotsea  over  their  reason.  It  was  the 
cooks,  tbej  tell  us^  who  consoled  the  Carthaginians  (whom  Plutarch  de- 
scribes as  great  eaters)  for  the  loss  of  their  freedom,  Corinth  for  the 
destruction  of  her  museum,  and  Rome  for  the  oppression  of  her  emperors* 

Catherine  de  Medici  crossed  the  Alps  into  semi-barbarous  Fratice 
accompanied  by  a  troop  of  cooks,  perfumers,  nstrolop^ers,  painters,  and 
poets.    It  was  at  table,  in  the  midst  of  the  fumes  of  iiuiguudy  and  the 

*  Lea  Serriteun  de  llSstQBHe,pmirfidre  suite  bl'BMoSre  chme  Boudilede 

Fain.    FarJ^uaUac^   Paris:  J.  Hetzel. 
Les  N onTcaulAk  de  la  Gastrcwomie  Princi^  Par  JTerdinaado  Qraodi.  Patia; 

Audot. 

t  The  origin  ef  the  title  ^cordon  bleo"  Is  not  goneralljr  known.  Messrs.  de 

8ouvre,  d'Olonne,  de  Lavardin,  de  Montemart,  and  do  Laval,  used  to  keep  opea 
table  in  olden  timefl.  Thoy  were  all  "  cordons  bleus."  Their  dinners  obtained 
BO  great  a  celebrity,  thai  it  became  customary  to  say,  when  speaking  of  a  good 
repast,  it  is  a  dinner  of  "  cordons  bleus,"  and  of  acockt  he  Is  a  cook  cf  **C(»don 
Ueu.**  and  Obm  tgr  ahbreriatko,  **oordon  bleu.** 
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savonrv  odour  of  rich  dUhes,  that  the  queen-mother  meditated  the  means 
of  quelling  a  dangerous  faction,  or  the  destruction  of  a  mau  who  disturbed 
her  repose.  It  wai  duriDg  dbmer  she  Ymd  an  liiter?ieir  with  tbe  Ddw  of 
Alba,  with  whom  she  retolTed  upon  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew. 
She  must  have  been  dining  upon  hure  de  sangfier  k  la  Hugoenot,"  or 
"  supremes  dc  colombes  a  la  auto-da-fS."  The  long  reign  of  tilts  woman, 
during  whicli  France  did  not  enjoy  a  moment's  repose,  was  fertile  in 
qilendid  repasts.  History  speaks  of  two,  which  surpassed  in  magnificence 
everything  Iiitherto  related  in  the  annnl?  of  good  cheer.  One  was  p^iven 
at  the  marriage  of  her  daughter  Marguerite  to  Jean  d'Albret,  who  died 
two  days  after,  not,  however,  of  indigestion  ;  the  otlier  was  given  ia 
honour  of  ti»e  execution  of  Cavagnes.  Modern  artists  repel  with  utmost 
indignation  the  accusation  of  cooks  having  been  the  ministers  of  the 
queen-mather*8  vengeance,  but  they  admit  that  Henry  de  Valois  was  a 
prince  of  good  appetite,  a  lover  of  wine  and  good  cheer,  qualities  wiuch 
his  mother  had  carefully  fostered  and  cultivated,  that  she  alone  might 
hold  the  reins  of  government ;  bat  they  extol  the  memory  of  the  same 
appreciative  prince,  who  spent  whole  days  at  table,  and  they  declare  that 
the  constellations  of  the  kitchen  never  shone  with  greater  splendour  thsn 
in  his  reign — not  even  excepting  that  of  Heliogabalus  of  glorious  memory! 
It  is  to  this  epoch  that  is  attributed  the  invention  of  the  "  fricandeau,"  a 
discovery  which,  we  are  assured,  required  a  greater  "  force  de  t^te"  than 
that  of  the  New  World  by  Columbus.  But  what  is  this  compared  with 
the  dist  Dveries  of  Gonthier  d*Andemach,  who  in  less  than  ten  years 
invented  seven  cuilises,  nine  ragouts,  thirty-one  sauces,  and  twenty-one 
soups?  What  Bacon  was  to  philosophy,  Dante  and  Petrarch  to  poetry, 
Miraael  Angelo  and  Raphael  to  painting,  Columbus  and  Gama  to  geo- 
graphy, and  Copernicus  and  Galileo  to  astronomy,**  we  are  gravely 
assured  Gonihier  was  in  France  to  the  art  of  cookery. 

Gonthier,  we  are  told,  first  raised  the  culinary  edifice,  as  Descartes,  a 
centltfy  after  him,  raised  that  of  philosophy.  Both  introduced  doubt— 
the  one  in  the  moral,  tlie  otlier  in  the  physical  world.  Descartes,  coq- 
sidering  our  conscience  as  the  point  from  which  every  philosophical 
inquiry  ought  to  begin,  regenerated  the  understanding,  and  destroyed 
that  unintelligible  empiricism  which  was  the  bane  of  human  reason. 
Gonthier,  estabiisliiiig  tlie  nervous  glands  as  the  sovereign  judges  at 
table,  overturned  the  whole  scaffolding  of  received  traditions,  the  sad  in- 
heritance of  past  ages.  Gonthier  was  the  hSku  of  French  cookery,  as 
Descartes  was  of  French  philosophy ;  but  who  can  assert  that  Desesitsi 
has  discovered  as  many  facts? 

Although  the  great  infiuence  Henry  de  Valois  had  over  cookeiy  ii 
admitted,  Italian  taste  in  these  important  matters  was  not  altogethsr 
approved  of,  and  modern  artists  declare  that  he  brought  in  fashion  nro- 
matie  sauces,  tou'^h  niaccnroni,  cuUises,  and  brown  sauces  calcined  by  a 
process  like  tliat  of  roasted  coiiee.  These  sauces  gave  the  dishes  a  cor- 
rosive acidity,  and,  as  Jourdan  le  Cointe  remarks,  far  from  uourishiug, 
communicated  to  it  a  feverish  sensation,  wlii^h  haftied  all  tiie  skill  of 
physicians  in  their  attempts  to  cure.  I  ortuuately,  we  are  told,  Profi- 
oenee  i^aoed  near  the  young  King  Charles  IX.  a  man  who  kept  a 
watchful  eye  over  the  dearest  interests  of  France.  Few  people  knov 
now-a-days  that  the  noblest  polidcal  and  literary  character  of  the  fix* 
teenth  century,  the  rival  of  Ctoero  and  Horace,  aa  Sealiger  calls  kiifr^ 
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Be  I'Hftpital— ttved  tbe  publie  weal.  Bniyerinuf  alBraii,  faowevert  in 
Uf  wotic  D«  Be  Cibaria,"  that  the  renowned  efaaneellor  would  never 
waSet  on  hii  table  any  dish  of  foreign  origin.  But  this  is  scarcely  a  pra- 
eedent  to  go  upon.  What  if  a  Prince  of  Wales  should  prefer  boiled  leg 
of  mutton  and  turnips  to  potage  a  la  John  Russell/'  or  roast  beef  to 
"poulardes  ^  la  Dame  aux  Camelifio,"  or  *'potit(*s  V>michf'e<5  au  Prinee 
de  Galles."  One  thing-  is  quite  certain,  and  that  is,  that  the  whole  army 
of  "foreign  scullions,"  as  the  Italian  followers  of  the  Medici  are  termed, 
with  anything  but  a  refined  culinary  diction,  would  be  all  up  in  arms. 

Under  Henry  III.,  a  taste  for  warm  drinks  was  joined  to  that  of  spicy 
dnhfiflL  Under  the  Valoiiy  indeed,  not  a  iingle  repast  was  made  without 
a  jag  of  bot  water,  and  even  wine  was  drunk  lukewarm.  This  was  only 
the  revival  of  an  andent  practice,  for  the  guest  of  Atheneus  is  made  to 
ask  for  hot  water  in  order  to  comfort  his  stomach— aquam  jube  decoqneie^ 
viioeribus  ut  auxiliemur.  We  might  also  quote  those  slaves  whose  office 
it  was  to  bring  both  boiling  and  lukewarm  water  to  the  guests,  and  those 
new  spouses  who,  according  to  Botius,  "  de  potii  antiquorum,"  admi- 
nistered warm  water  at  the  nuptial  festivities— caUdam  nympha  muiistiat 
aquam. 

The  all-important  ai  t  of  making  sauces  was,  strange  to  say,  neglected 
ly  the  great  cooking  nation  till  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  Under  Louis 
XIII.,  meat  was  still  either  roasted,  or  rather  baked  or  broiled  :  eveiy 
baker  bad  an  oven^  where  dtbra,  as  vrell  as  le  grand  seigneur,  sent 
bis  meat  to  be  cooked ;  but  with  the  advance  of  civilisation  came  tbe 
demand  ibr  sauces.  It  requires  to  be  versed  in  the  language  of  cookery 
to  express  the  proper  meanmg  conveyed  by  the  word  sauce.  Sauces  are 
to  food  what  action  is  to  oratory.  Scientifically  prepared,  they  restore 
the  appetite,  flatter  the  palate,  are  pleasing  to  the  smell,  and  inebriate  all 
the  senses  with  delight.  With  transcendental  cooks  the  prodici-v  of  a 
perfectly  well-made  fjaiice  is  ranked  among'  tlie  proofs  of  the  immateriality 
of  the  soul,  for,  it  is  argued,  the  wisdom  and  fertility  of  nature  are  not 
displayed  with  more  splendour  in  the  works  of  the  creation  than  the 
genius  of  the  cook  iu  tlie  couipusition  of  a  sauce.  It  is  in  this  respect 
that  the  English  are  most  wanting :  every  one  is  acquainted  with  the 
itttrical  allocution  that  the  English  have  only  one  sauce  and  a  hundred 
idigions.  Melted  butter,  we  are  indeed  told,  plays  in  English  cookery 
nearly  the  same  part  as  the  Lord  Mayor's  coach  at  civic  ceremonies, 
calomel  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  silver  forks  in  fashionable  novels. 
Melted  butter  is  to  English  sauces  what  stock  is  to  French  soups — 
melted  butter  and  eggs,  melted  butter  and  parsley,  melted  butter  and 
capers,  melted  butter  and  anclmvies — it  is  still  alwnvs  melted  bntter. 

linliappily,  iibcrtinism  ot  morals,  which  had  crept  from  the  throne  to 
the  lowest  ranks  of  society,  not  only  put  a  stop  to  the  "  march  of 
gastronomy/*  but  actually  caused  it  to  retrograde  for  a  time,  as  did  like- 
wise the  revolution.  Who  can  imagine  a  sans-culotte  appreciating  the 
fefinement  of  a  <*cnlotte  de  bceuf  a  la  Ni^l^  I**;'*  or  a  republican  in- 
dulging In  such  aristocratic  "plats*  as  '^cie    la  Don  Carlos*'  or  a 

pyramide   la  lentr^e  des  armte.** 

The  emmple  of  the  regent,  who  admitted  concubines  to  his  "  petits 
soupers,"  was  followed  by  all  his  courtiers.  It  became  fashionable  to  dine 
with  actresses  and  ladies  of  easy  virtue,  but  of  difficult  digestion.  The 
manly  food  that  bad  been  served  at  tbe  table  in  olden  times  had  to  give 
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i/fay  to  sugar,  syraps,  and  essences,  wbich  were  mixed  10  efdl'/  dish  pfi« 
•ented  to  these  Sybarites,  and  the  cook  of  the  day  g^ioaned  Ofer  hit  Ml 

prostituted,  and  his  genius  misapplied. 

The  epoch  of  Louis  XV.  and  Louis  XVI.  was  a  In  illiant  one  for  the 
progress  of  gastronomy.  Something  of  this  is  admittedly  due  to  tlie  Eng- 
lish, who,  witli  the  taste  for  horses  and  equipages  which  they  uuioJuced 
into  irauoe,  also  took  over  new  fiishious,  customs,  aod,  above  all,  ireedota 
of  opinion*  But  whes  the  people  threw  aside  the  royal  purple,  which 
soiled  them  so  UJ,  they  letoHMd  to  their  onioos  Hko  the  Hebrewe  of  eU* 
The  trihaoes,  k  is  ttntoy  wore  «0  sooner  penmtted  to  eat  to  keep  them- 
selves alive  thao  they  ^<^i*t  open  house,  strove  to  regain  lost  time,  and 
seemed  only  to  live  for  the  sake  of  eating.  Towards  the  end  of  this 
Uoody  drama,  the  mind,  we  are  told,  bewildered  by  the  late  dreadful 
scenes,  was  unable  to  feel  those  sweet  and  peaceable  emotions  in  which 
it  had  formerly  delighted  ;  tho  palato  m]uirpd  bin:h-seasoned  dishes,  and 
"sauces  a  la  Provencale"  came  lu  with  the  iJirectory.  Fortunately,  the 
eighth  of  Bruniatre  puikd  down  the  five  directors,  together  with  tfaeif 
saucepans. 

Under  the  Empire,  the  art  of  cooking,  thanks  to  the  labours  of  Beau- 
fiHiers,  Balaine,  Grisnod  de  la  Reynim^  and  other  artisis  and  amstenn^ 
asade  new  and  fetdaikable  improvements^  Tho  '*  Almanabh  dee  Qoor* 
mandi^''  which  the  late  Duke  of  York  sailed  the  most  dolightliil  book 
that  o?er  issued  from  tho  press,  made  a  complete  rerolutioii  ia  thi 
language  and  literature  of  gastronomy;  and  although  the  Rsstetatioa 
opened  a  new  era  for  those  who  were  hungry,  a  constttutioDaL  monsrchy 
introduced  representative  forms  which  wore  favourable  to  epicurism,  and 
especially  so  to  the  circulation  of  that  great  work  of  art,  tho  "  Cuisiniere 
Bourgeoise.''  and  the  revival  of  imperialism  brought  back  irito  voofue  ths 
aristocratic  dishes  of  the  "  haute  6co!e,'*  still  must  we  date  back  to  M. 
Grisnod  de  la  Keyni^re's  woik  the  tirst  impetus  given  to  that  glorious 
rise  of  transcendental  cookery  which  has  culminated  under  a  Esterhasy 
and  a  Dessidoff,  in  Ibe  pubfioation  of  tho    Gastronoom  Prindhe." 

Cooks  have  ever  been  rsmarksUo  for  their  olooaenoe-^'ao  ekKiasaes 
wlueh  is  as  mudi  their  own  as  their  dishes  in  deranee  of  their  art.  It 
is  admitted,  they  say,  that  a  change  of  food,  as  well  as  of  olimates,  has  SB 
effect  on  the  geninS)  iaehnations,  and  dispositions  of  nations.  What  an 
intelleetnal  unprovementy  they  hence  deduce,  lias  taken  place  in  the 
northern  countries,  since  the  addition  of  sugar,  spices,  and  other  prodoo« 
tions  of  the  south,  to  their  former  less  snvoiiry  (Wishes  !  The  salts  and 
spirituous  juices  ot"  these  substances,"  says  i'Abbe  Diibos,  "  give  a  tone 
to  the  constitution  of  the  northern  nations,  or,  as  physicians  call  it,  aa 
ethereal  oil,  which  the  productions  of  their  own  country  could  not  effect. 
These  juices  hll  the  blood  of  northern  countries  with  animal  spirits  pnh 
duced  in  Spain  and  other  warmer  olimatss.'' 

Cookery,  again,  refines  the  coaiaer  part  of  food,  depoves  the  oompoond 
•nhstanoes  employed  in  it  of  the  tene^tiiat  juioet  tlief^  oontained ;  it 
improves^  purifies,  and  in  some  measure  spirttoaltses  tliem.  Dishes  thai 
prepared  amass  in  the  blood  an  abtmdanco  of  pufer  'Bad  finer  spirits, 
l^enee  arise  mom  agility  and  vigour  of  body,  more  vivacity  and  nne  of 
imaginfition,  greater  extent  and  force  of  genius,  and  increased  delicacy 
and  refinement  of  taste.  The  improvements  in  modern  cookery  are,  then, 
entitled  to  take  rank  amongst  the  physical  eaoses  which  have  recalled  ui 
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torn  the  extMmity  of  bwlmrilj  to  tho  bofom  of  refitteinenti  talent^  iril^ 
trti  and  scieocei. 

The  pleasures  of  the  table  never  were  inoompntthlo  with  the  j^ifts  of 
genius  or  the  iflN  esti^-ations  of  the  understanditig.  On  the  contrary,  they 
appear  to  be  most  favourable  to  their  develo[)[nent.  Who  ever  met  with 
a  man,  eminent  in  no  matter  wiiat  caliincr,  Nvh  o  did  uot  like  a  o-ood  dinner, 
Uiiiess  iie  were  dyspeptic,  phthisical,  or  iiypociioudnacal  ?  Tlie  cocstitu- 
tioa  troinHil  to  greattien  it  at  mtimately  allied  with  good  feeding,  at 
good  oooImiy  w  to  inttlleetual  puiiiutt.  I  CMiiDOfc  ootMive^"  uijff  Br. 
htana,  tbo  fidljof  thote  wIks  when  at  table,  think  of  otttrytbing  but 
eating;  Ibr  my  pirt^  when  I  am  there,  I  think  of  nothing  ehe ;  and 
ubiitotver  do«t  not  trouble  himself  with  this  important  affait  at  dinner  or 
supper  will  do  no  good  at  any  other  time." 

Yet  somehow  or  other,  skilful  and  well-directed  cookery  makes  but 
ik>w  progress  in  domestic  life  in  this  cmmfrv.  The  immortal  Lide  attri- 
buted this  to  the  opposition  of  the  medical  professin?^  ntid  the  antagonism 
of  the  ladies.  But,  in  regard  to  the  first,  all  professional  men  are  by  no 
Dieaus  opposed  to  good  feeding.  Dr.  Day  remarks,  iiir  his  admirable 
treatise  On  the  Domestic  Management  of  Diseases  of  Advanced  Life," 
'*  That  tbe  fiiod  of  old  people  thonld  bo  eaty  of  digettion ;  and  I  hare 
Ibaad,"  ha  addt,  ^in  many  caatt  that  they  bear  made  dithea  (if  not 
too  rich)  better  than  plain  boiled  or  roatted  meat."  The  opposition  of 
the  fur  sex  is  a  more  delicate  point  to  treat  of,  and  it  it,  perhaps,  better 
^t  where  Ude  leaves  it,  *^  that  their  palatet  have  been  completely  be- 
numbed  by  tbe  strict  diet  observed  in  the  nursery  and  boarding-schools.*' 
"If  poetry,"  says  a  writer  on  cookery,  "be  the  offspring  of  Love,  why 
should  we  not  call  cookery  the  sister  of  cbeniistry  f  for  «urelv  we  may  do 
so  witli  equal  reason  and  justice."  Professional  mou,  however,  make  a 
study  ot  the  chemistry  of  the  kitchen,  of  animal  chemistry,  and  of 
dietetics,  such  as  artists"  little  dream  of,  and  we  fear  that,  if  we  were  to 
detaU  some  of  the  conolostons  arrived  at  by  Liebig,  they  wottld  not  pre*' 
tittly  tally  with  the  ideat  entertained  by  the  haute  leole,**  atpirantt 
ttwhith,  too  frequently,  talk  of  chemitdy  withont  having  any  precise 
notion  of  what  ehemtoal  aetion  involvat. 

It  will  he  nootesary,  in  order  to  convey  an  idea  of  what  M.  Ferdinando 
Grandi  ooneeives  to  bo  a  "  princely  repast,"  to  extract  one  or  two  of 
his  "  menus"  for  forty  persons.  Diner  :  Le  potage  a  la  Demidolf.  Le 
potage  Sultane.  Hors-d'oeuvres  :  Les  petits  p^Ltes  k  l*Abd-el-Kader. 
Les  croquettes  au  vis-u-vis.  Releves  :  Le  turbot  a,  1' Union  universelle. 
L'esturgeon  a  TArioste.  Le  filet  de  bceuf  k  la  Jules  Cesar.  Le 
cbevreuil  a  la  biche-au-bois.  Etitrees :  Les  poulardes  a  la  Prince 
Albert.  Les  ortolans  a  la  Paul  Demidoff.  Les  pains  de  foiet  grat 
i  VJ^aaAk  dog U  Ennini.  La  ntagnonnaite  de  poitton  aux  qnatre 
ports  de  mer»  J2^ :  Let  faitans  gamit  &  la  Guerraati.  Let  jambont 
Anglait  au  Congrde.  Entremt^  :  Let  petitt  pois  h  la  Constantin.  La 
timbale  k  la  violette.  Les  gdteanx  k  la  Demidoff.  La  timbale  au  16 
Septembre*    La  bombe  a  la  Gule.    Lea  touffi^t  k  la  Colomb* 

Here  is  another  "  menu"  for  the  same  number  of  guests.  Diner : 
Le  potage  a  la  Gui]lnume  Tell.  Le  potage  A  In  Belle-vue.  Jlors- 
dmivres :  Les  petits  pates  k  la  Turbigo.  La  fnture  niLdcc  a  la  Man- 
tovaioe.  Heleves :  L'esturecon  aux  flottes  reunies.  Les  soles  \  la 
Demidoff:  Le  filet  de  boauf  au  nouveau  regue.  Le  lievre  au  Giadiateur. 
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£nir6es ;  Lm  rapr^meB  de  Tolaille  k  la  Lucollus.  Lei  enllaB  a  Vaigle 
romtune.  Le  pain  de  foies  gras  a  la  Ilberte.  La  magnonnaise  de  thcNi 
k  la  Ve?pucci.  I?ots  :  Uoie  a  la  Nelson.  La  hure  de  sanglier  a  la 
Macliiavel.  Entremets :  Les  artichauts  au  retour  de  la  chasse.  Les 
concombrea  farcis  a  la  balle  Cesire.  La  timbale  a  la  grandeur  de  la 
France.  La  cr^me  a  la  vSan  Domiugo.  La  gel^e  a  la  bonne  (w^oa, 
Les  souflBes  a  la  Jeanne  d'Arc, 

It  will  be  seen  that,  in  these  "menus,"  fish  not  only  appears  amoDg 
the  nelev^,  but  abo  in  the  entrdeii  after,  for  example,  beef  aod  Tenison 
in  the  (me  oeee^  and  beef  and  hare  in  the  other.  In  this  instanee  both 
are  "  magynonnaiieg/*  ae  M.  Grandi  spelh  it ;  btift^  in  other  **  menus,**  ve 
have  filets  de  soles  a  la  distiDguee,"  "  tlmbaks  d'huitres  k  la  Raphael,'' 
and  filets  de  turbot  a  la  TEttore  Fieramosca,"  in  the  same  pontios^ 
that  ii  to  say,  after  rosbif  a  la  Nouvelle  Z^lande"  (a  fiavour  of  caoni* 
balism),  "  la  piece  de  boeuf  a  la  Napol^n  IIL/*  le  jambon  a  la  reioe 
Victoria,"  and  **  la  Ion ge  de  veau  k  la  Nouvelle  Am^riquc."  Wlint  is 
more  straiii^e  is,  that  we  have  a  **  bastion  de  soles  u  la  Croiistadt"  among 
the  rots,  and  immediateiy  preceding-  the  sweets.  We  have  seen  salt 
herrings  consumed  uoder  similar  cireunislances,  but  this  was  at  a  dinner 
strictly  "  a  la  Russe."  The  notion  of  a  "  farmlle  de  truites  r^unis,"  not 
only  fried,  but  comfortably  served  up  in  the  same  dish  together,  under 
similar  dreumstanoes,  is  vety  happy. 

Having  given  some  idea  of  what  a  princely  menn**  is  supposed  to 
consist  of,  onr  readers  may  wish  to  Jcnow  something  about  the  dishes  is 
particoler.  This  is  not  an  easy  task,  for  the  language  of  cookery  is  not 
readily  rendered  into  English,  and  the  author  himself  states  that  he  has 
avoided  minute  explanations,  for,  writing  for  his  brethren  of  the  ^*  haste 
cuisine/'  he  is  sure,  he  says,  to  be  understood  by  them.  As  an  example 
of  a  '*  potage,"  that  a  la  Demidoff  may  take  precedence,  first,  becaase 
Prince  Anatole  of  Demido£f  is  the  author's  Mccaanas,  and  secondly,  be- 
cause it  stands  first  on  the  list  of  new  inventions. 

**  Take  fresh  chickens  and  cut  tlitin  into  pieces.  Put  with  them  bits 
of  liam,  a  few  truffles  and  mushrooms,  two  anchovies,  and  season  with 
cayenne  pepper.  When  the  chickens  are  half  done,  take  them  out  and 
lay  them  aside.  Add  a  <  bonne  espagnole'  to  what  your  chickens  weie 
cooked  in,  and  yon  will  have  your  *  bouillon.'  Then  replace  yosr 
chickens,  and  let  them  boil  slowly  at  a  comer  of  the  fire  in  a  stewpas. 
When  the  potage  is  ready,  serve  it  up  like  turtle-soap.  It  most  be  as* 
companied  with  little  glazed  onions  on  a  separate  dish,  lound  which  JHftJ 
be  disposed  bouquets  of  a  '  printaniere  de  legumes.' " 

''Potage  a  la  John  Russell"  is  begat  out  of  mutton-chops,  chickens, 
and  pearl  bnrlpv,  and  is  served  up  with  glazed  turnips.  "Potage  a !a 
Suitane,^'  of  game,  chickens,  and  rice.  "  Potage  Abd-el-Kader,"  of 
ducks  and  onions.  *'  Potage  a  la  ville  de  Berlin,"  of  partridges.  "Po- 
tage a  la  Druse,"  of  hare  and  sausages.  **PotHo;-e  Trlandais,"  of 
turbot.  "  Potage  a  la  Ciaidini,"  of  carrots,  turnips,  potatoes,  oniony 
peas,  and  white  haricots.  "Potage  matelote  k  la  Florentine,"  of 
oysters,  soles,  eels,  crayfish,  and  frogs'  thighs.  <^  Potage  au  16  Sep* 
tembre,*'  of  pheasants*  eggs  and  cream.  Potage  au  h^ros  de  Fdsitris' 
of  ham,  onions,  and  endive.  All  these  potages  have  their  accompaiii' 
ments  on  separate  dishes.  In  the  latter  case  the  accompaniment  must 
be  braised  chickens  and  capons.   The  "  potage  a  la  Y iUafiwnca"  mosfc  be 
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accompanied  by  '^suprdniM  de  volaillfl**  and  '*61ets  de  canaidi  foyauz." 
"Fotagt  Victoria'*  is  composed  of  forced  meat,  larks,  chickens,  mush- 
vooms,  and  truffles,  aromatic  stoek^  with  madeira  and  heads  of  cdery  for 

an  accompaniment.  **  Potage  an  trouvear'*  contains  hare,  pea-fowl, 
hams,  sausages,  tomatoes,  and  malaga  wine.  "  Potage  au  Mont  Blanc" 
is  so  called  because  it  is  accompanied  bv  a  pyramid  ot  liee.  "  Potage  a 
la  moderne"  is  concocted  from  beef,  veal,  and  goose,  and  is  accompanied 
by  **foie  jCfras*'  and  yellow  of  eggs  on  bread.  xVtimiralty  soup  comprises 
turbot,  soies,  oysters,  crayfish,  and  anchovies.    It  is  accompanied  by 

supr^mes  d'esturgeon,"  decorated  with  anchors.  Field-marshal's  soup, 
of  whieh  the  mam  constitnenti  are  poultry,  game,  endive,  and  sonrel,  is 
aoeompanied  by  roarshab*  batons 'manofacturwi  wiUi  **fiaoe  &  quenelles.'' 
The  main  constitnents  of  potage  Magenta  et  Solferino"  are  ohtoken, 
hai^  and  partridge,  decorated  with  cocks*  combs  and  canaon^balls  of 
beetroot.  The  potages  k  la  Domas**  and k  la  Th^r6sa*'  are  vegetable 
sovpsy  that  of  the  romancer  being*  served  up  with  chickens,  that  of  the 
singer  with  cauliflowera  and  other  vegetables.  Pheasants  play  a  chief 
part  in  the  "  potnge  i  la  Roth«!cbild''  and  "  potage  a  la  eouveraine.** 

The  hors-d'ixnivi  c9  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  still  more  retined  and 
complicateJ  character.  The  petits  vol-au-vents,  or  p&tes  a  TAbd-el- 
Kader.  not  so  much  so.  The  vol-au-vent  is  filled  with  scallops  of  fillets 
of  Wild  boar  and  chopped  capers,  and  served  up  with  a  white  *' chemise 
de  b^hamel."  Croquettes  au  vis-a-vis''  are  of  two  kinds  ;  the  one 
ii  composed  of  game  and  tmffies,  flavoured  with  madeira,  the  other  of 
ehicken  and  mushrooms,  flavoured  with  champagne.  Both  aio  served 
np  on  the  same  silver  dish,  vis-li-vis  to  one  another,  with  lemon  and  fried 
parsley.  The  petits  p&tds  a  k  Turbigo**  are  filled  with  a  mixture  of 
tomatoes  and  yellow  of  eggs,  but  the  **intufe  m^^  k  la  Mantovaine^" 
or  Mantovaise,  is  more  varied.  Croquettes  of  rice  and  mushrooms,  and 
croquettes  of  eggs  and  truffles,  are,  in  this  plat,'*  served  up  witli  farce 
de  volaille."  Fish  and  blrd<?  are  sometimes  brought  together  in  hors- 
d'ceuvres,  as  iu  the  '*  friture  comme  il  vous  plaira,"  in  which  fried  fish 
are  served  up  with  poultry,  tongue,  lobster,  rice,  and  timshrooms. 

In  the  matter  of  relev^s,  the  receipts  are  still  more  astounding.  Even 
a  boiled  turbot  must,  to  suit  princely  tastes,  be  served  up  with  tads  of 
crayfish  masked  in  a  '  sauce  ailemande,"  fine  herbs,  fillets  of  soles, 
quenelles  de  Bar  It  la  P^i  igord,  and  oysters  au  gratia.  **£sturgeon  ^ 
rArioste**  demands  for  its  concoction  two  bottles  of  white  wine,  besides 
soles,  eels,  and  whiting,  and  decorations  of  crayflsh  and  truffles.  <*  Sau- 
mon  h  la  Regent^treet**  must  be  steeped  eight  hours  in  two  bottles  of 
champagne.  It  must  be  served  up  garnished  with  "supremes  d'cstur- 
geon,'*  **  bouquets  d'huitres,**  and  "  queues  d'ecrevisses,**  also  two  lob- 
sters, carrots,  turnips,  and  truffles,  the  whole  accompanied  by  potatoes, 
*'en  bonne  pur«5e,  a  la  maitre  d'hotel,"  and  "en  olives.'*  Sturgeon 
**au  Grand  Steamer"  is  flavoured  with  two  bottles  of  sauterne,  and  de- 
corated with  a  steam-boat  niade  with  rice.  "Soles  a  la  DemidofF"  are 
cooked  in  champagne,  and  served  up  with  truffles,  "  petits  bouquets  de 
cretes,"  "  foie  gras,"  '*  rognous  de  cbapon,"  "jauues  d  uiuf,"  "quenelles 
de  volaille,"  and  of  champiguous. 

The  accompaniments  are  ''concombres  farcis  la  ravigote  dans  une 
caaserole  d'aigent"  The  famille  des  truites  reunies"  must  consut  of 
one  lai*ge  trout  and  eighteen  smaller  ones.   Over  the  large  one  must  he 
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writteDy  Lake  of  Como,  on  the  otheri,  Vaucluse,  Mriria  Zell,  Carlsbad, 
Geneva,  Lucca,  and  Baden.  FaiMUis  la  Demidoif  constitute  a  dish 
so  complicated  that  the  author  has  ^ven  an  illustration  to  assist  the 
comprehension.  It  (»ompri«ies  fillet  of  beef,  quails,  capon?,  trnffle«,  and 
quenelles  of  game  or  poiiUrv,  and  it  is  decoratefi  with  the  initials  and 
coronet  of  Prince  Anatolc  Demidotl.  If  we  were  to  say  what  we  thought 
of  the  result,  in  as  lar  as  the  design  is  concerned,  we  might  be  accused 
of  want  of  taste,  and  justly  so,  never  having  partaken  of  pheasants  alter 
the  Demiiloff  fttthioii.  "CheYimril  k  la  biehe  an  bois,"  "filet  de  bcBo! 
av  oouvean  t^g:ne,"  "  pite  de  bceaf  A  la  Napol^n  111.^**  Mile  de  langlief 
i  la  Genifd,"  "  poulardee  k  k  Dame  aax  Oam^iai,*'  '*  lotige  de  veaa  k 
la  Nouvelle  Amerique,"  "liftvie  aaOkdiateur,'*  "  ros-beef  a  la  Nouvelle 
Z^lande,"  **  chevreuil  au  Chasseur  Imperial,**  •*  filet  de  boeuf  k  la  Jules 
Cesar,"  and  "  jambon  k  la  Reine  Victoria,"  are  among  the  other  "  grands 
relev(^s  de  boueherie"  which  the  ifiventor  has  deemed  worthy  of  illustra* 
tion.  The  effect  of  a  "  biche  au  bois"  is  obtained  by  surroundintr  a  fawn 
with  dwarf  trees  **  a  la  Japonaise  the  *'  new  reign"  is  adorned  with  the 
arms  of  France  and  Italy,  and  ticketed  N,  and  V.  Beef  *'  a  la  Napoleon 
III.  '  is  ticketed  with  colossal  Ns  in  white  of  egg,  inserted  into  the 
largest  truffles  procurable.  Wild  boar  "  a  la  Gerard**  is  made  manifest 
by  a  huge  lion*a  head*^we  made  manifest "  advisably,  for  the 

illustration  looks  more  like  a  sarcophagus  tbam  a  soeealent  dish.  Vesl 
k  la  NonTolle  Amerique*'  is  decorated  with  Stan  and  stripes,  and  tteketed 
north  and  sooth.  Hare  "  au  Gladiateur"  is  surmounted  by  horses  and 
jockeys  cut  out  of  vegetables,  and  ticketed  Epsom,  Paris^  Ascott,  (?)  and 
Doncaster.  Huge  hunters'  horns,  the  inevitable  game-bags,  and  the 
indispensable  e^^cquettes,  usher  in  "ehevrenil  ati  Chasseur  Imperial." 
**  Filet  de  bceuf  a  h  Jules  Tesar"  and  ''jatabou  li  la  Reine  Victoria" 
are  ticketed  in  the  same  appropriate  manner.  The  latter  dish  is,  we 
fear,  calculated  to  raise  a  smile — a  thing  that  ought  not  to  be  permitted 
in  serious  gastronomy* 

'*  Entrte  ehander*  consist  mainly  of  dishes  of  gamei  as  aapr^mes  de 
yolaillelkla  Lueullus,"  ''calltes  ikraigle  romaine,"  and  **cotelette8  de 
mottton  k  la  Lord-Malre;**  but  fi^  uso  make  their  appearance  in  this 
cn;]r3e,  in  the  shape  of  "  saumon  a  la  Don  Juan,"  •*  p&t6  de  soles  4  Is 
Princesse  de  Galles,**  "  homards  a  la  Carignan,"  *'  tortue  a  la  Demidoff,'* 
ditto  "  a  la  Said  Pasha,**  and  ♦«  pite  de  tortue  a  la  Paul  Demidoff.'*  What 
are  called  "  pning,"  or  loaves,  are  among  the  most  ornamental  dishes, 
"Pain  de  (  anetons  :\  la  Michel  Angelo"  is  almost  worthy  of  the  name  it 
beara  for  artistic  conception;  and  "pain  de  foie  gras  a  TErminia  del 
Ermini**  is  even  in  still  better  taste.  "  Chaud-froid  de  cailles  a  la 
Charles  Albert"  and  "chaud-froid  de  Ris  d*Agneaux"  are  also  very 
ornamental  dishes.  So  likewise  of  the  "  timbales/*  as  in  those  of 
oysters  k  la  RaphaSl"  and  lobsters  k  la  Borgia.*'  It  is,  however,  in 
the  dessert  line-^'*  entremets  de  douceur,**  as  they  are  designated  in 
princely  gastronomy— that  the  genius  of  the  artist  displays  itself  in  its 
utmost  magnificence.  An  **  arbre  a  la  ville  de  Florence"  is  simply  taste- 
ful;  a  "  pi^ce  mont^e  au  labyrinthe,**  rather  formal ;  a  tour  a  la  gloire, 
and  "  pieces  mont6es  a  la  Demidoff"  and  **  k  la  gloire  des  deux  nations, 
glorious  and  bellieose;  but  a  "  bouquet  de  glhier**  is  really  pretty,  and  a 
"  piece  niontce  u  la  LucuUus**  is  evidently  brought  forward  as  the  neplus 
vkra  of  culinary  art. 
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Oim  TOWy,  AHD  iTft  IHBABITAIITS  IK  GBRBBAL  AXS>  IV  pARnCQZiAB. 

OVB  torn  18  a  rery  important  pkoe.  Once  we  returned  two  mem- 
bent  to  the  imperial  padiament,  at  we  an  rather  fond  of  boeating  we 
did ;  bat»  aomehow  or  other,  we  jot  into  Sehedule  0  in  the  Beform 
Bill,  and  became  distranchised.  To  be  sure,  acme  people  migbt  have 
said  something  about  the  matter;  all  I  can  aaj  ia  that  it  waa  a  nice 
BDug  little  borough.  We  hadn't  many  burgesses,  but  they  were  all 
meet  respectable  men — nnhndy  could  deny  that.  AV^hat  finer  oM 
English  gentleman  than  Sir  f'eter  Ackfield  could  be  found  at  t)ieir 
bend  ?  Perhaps  Sir  Peter's  purse  wrs  the  better  for  each  election, 
and  potidi[jij  the  burgesses  might  ha\e  benefited  in  one  way  or 
another — at  least  they  always  seemed  to  think  returning  a  new  mem- 
ber good  fan.  Hoirever,  thoae  good  old  tinne«  are  paesed;  we 
now  look  npon  polities  as  yiilgar,  and  oonaidcr  ourselfea^  and  wiflh 
to  be  oonaideied,  a  refined  and  ariatoeratic  community. 

Shall  I  deaoribe  our  town  first*  or  its  inhabitants  ?  Our  town,  be- 
cause it  is  our  to.wn,  because  we  live  in  it,  because  we  are  proud  of 
it,  shall  have  tlie  preference.  Indeed,  our  town  cannot  be  jealous  of 
itself;  whereas,  if  it  were  to  be  discovered  that  one  of  the  inhabi- 
tants had  surreptitiously,  or  otherwise,  unduly  obtained  the  pre- 
eiiimence,  the  rest  ^Yould  undoubtedly  be  exceedingly  outra«);eously 
jealous — indeed,  I  would  not  vouture  to  calculate  the  consequences 
which  might  aoenie  to  myself  or  to  others. 

Our  town  has  a  straight  street,  tolerably  long  and  tolerably  broad, 
with  houses  of  yarious  beiffhts,  sizes,  and  grades.  In  some,  lollipops, 
marbles,  tallow  dips,  shoe-laces,  and  gingerbread  are  sold ;  in  otherB^ 
reside  the  lawyer,  medical  practitioner,  the  banker — for  we  hare  a 
hank,  an  nqricultnral  bank — and  Miss  Snisfs — for  Miss  Snij^s  is  some- 
body  in  our  town.  We  have  mnTi)-  other  notables  among  the  aristo- 
cracy of  our  town  ;  I  merely  nieulion  thcso  just  now  to  show  the 
contrast  which  mmt  exist  between  sucli  a  house  as  lollipops  could  be 
Soiti  m,  iiud  suck  as  Miss  Snigs  would  inhabit.  'J'he  contrast  will 
appeir  greater  when  more  is  known  about  Miss  Suigs.  The  uppee 
etories  oi  t)iefirsfe*nieiitioned  domiciles  have  the  appearance  of  bemg 
anxlotts  to  ascertain  what  their  bases  are  abont.  As  they  have  had 
that  inclination  since  I  can  recollect,  it  is  possible  that  they  will 
retain  the  same  position  for  many  years  to  oome.  The  high-pitched 
roofs  are  covered  with  tiles  green  with  the  moss  of  ages,  the  rafters  be- 
neath bent  into  graceful  curves  and  waves.  In  some,  the  upjier  story 
projects  over  the  lower,  and  8ash-\\  indowa  are  unknown.  The  mate- 
rials of  which  they  are  bnilt  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain.  The  walls 
fieem  to  be  formed  of  tiles  and  lath  and  plaster,  but  here  and  there 
•  little  brick  or  stone  crops  out,  and  the  framework  is  evidently 
of  stout  ottken  timber,  against  which  time  has  striTen  in  Tsin.  Ghm* 
daaQy  the  houes  riie  in  rise  and  importance,  though  some,  even  of 
the  laigeet,  have  the  Tenerable  appearance  of  those  I  hare  described. 
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Sueh  is  the  Green  Dragon  Hotel,  dignified  and  respectable,  with  its 
broad  way  into  the  bade  yard,  the  coffee-room  on  one  sir!e  and  the 
narrow  winding  stairs  to  the  bed-chambers  on  the  other.  Here  post- 
horses  even  stilLare  kept,  and  flys  and  saddle-horses — hacks  well  able 
to  follow  the  hounds,  I  suspect,  at  a  respectful  distance.    "We  have 


in  Berlin  wool  who  sells  stntionery  and  toys ;  two  cbemists,  an  iron- 
iponger,  a  eroekery-sbop,  among  our  upper*claM  tradesmen,  whose 
botues  are  of  respectable  dimensiona;  out  oh,  bow  transcendent^y 
superuv  is  the  abode  of  Miss  Snigs,  covered  with  white  atuooo,  with 
its  green  Venetian  blinds,  its  well-whitened  door-steps,  the  masaiTe 
knocker  of  its  front  door,  its  iron  railings,  and  its  back  entrance. 

The  reRidence  of  Mr.  "Bubsby,  our  banker,  surpasses  that  of  Misa 
Snip:s  ill  imposini^  trraiidear,  for  though  it  is  of  red  brick,  that  red 
brick  is  very  bngiit,  and  it  possesses  a  portico,  with  pillars  and 
iron  railings — all  our  more  aristocratic  iiouses  have  iron  railings, 
but  then  it  has  a  court-yard  on  one  side,  with  a  coacb-hooae  »A 
Stables,  which  Miai  Sniga  does  not'  posaeaa.  Mr.  Bubabj  himaelf  is 
worthy  of  his  house.  He  ia  a  family  maH'^-ft  man  of  aabstenoe^ 
of  high  respectability.  He  feels  it,  he  knows  it.  You  see  it  by 
the  circular  contour  of  his  black  satin  waistcoat  and  breeeheB, 
by  his  frilled  shirt-front  and  ample  white  necktie,  such  as  none 
but  a  substantial  man  would  venture  to  wear  "now-a-days.  Mr. 
Bubaby  is  a  stout  man ;  his  cheeks  are  well  filled ;  his  abort  hair  is 
white ;  he  has  a  fresh  colour ;  fie  wears  well,  and  shows  by  his  cheery 
laugh  and  smile  that  he  is  well  cuuteiited  with  the  world.  Could 
Mr.  Bubsby  have  looked  so  comfortable,  and  smiled  so  cheerfully,  had 
Ilia  bank  l!een  inaoWent  ?  Surely  not.  Therefore  it  waa  a  aatmc- 
tion  to  all  who  banked  with  lum,  and  who  did  not,  to  aee  Mr.  Bubsby 
look  so  comfortable  and  smile  so  sweetly.  In  truth,  we  were  proud 
of  Mr.  Bubsby's  well-filled  waistcoat  and  pleasant  smile.  It  showed 
that  we  were  flourishing — that  is  to  say,  that  our  town  was  flourish- 
ing— for  if  we  had  not  prospered  neither  could  he,  at  least  so  we 
flattered  ourselves.  Then,  again,  Mr.  Bubsby  was  the  great  wine- 
merchant  of  our  town;  indeed,  the  only  one,  as  well  as  the  principal 
coal-merchant.  He  had  had  a  rival,  a  poor,  thin,  pale-faced,  black- 
visaged  man,  a  broken-down  speculator  with  a  large  family,  who  had 
ventured  to  aet  up  in  opposition ;  but  Bubsby  couldn't  allow  such 
interference,  and  never  had  hie  coala  been  cheaper  or  better,  till  the 
thin  tall  man  became  bankrupt  and  disappeared  from  our  town. 

Mr.  Folypip,  the  aolicitor  of  our  town,  resided  next  to  Miss  Snigs, 
in  a  long,  low  house,  with  a  row  of  windows  facing  the  street,  and  bis 
oflSce  at  one  end.  On  the  door  was  "  Polypip  and  Co.,  Solicitors."  I 
could  never  discover  who  the  Co.  was.  I  believe  that  he  was  a  sniift.y 
little  fusty  man  in  a  brown  coat  with  spectacles  on  his  nose,  and  whose 
face  was  the  colour  of  one  of  his  own  most  dusty  wormeaten  parch- 
ments. It  was  whispered  that  he  took  all  the  dirty  work  ;  all  tioaUe- 
some  dientB  were,  at  all  events,  turned  over  to  him.  I^on  Ferret 
waa  hia  name.  Polypip  had  reaaona  for  not  wiahing  to  have  it  aaflo- 
dated  with  his  own,  so  Ferret  remained  the  Co.  in  all  business 
mattera.   Folypip  himaelf  waa  a  man  of  honour.  He  would  ha?d 
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been  very  angry  bad  an^r  <me  Tontored  to  doubt  the  fact*  If  anything 
went  wrong,  or  any  buBineBS  transacted  by  tbe  firm  was  pronounced 
discreditable,  be  did  not  scruple  to  remark  that  it  was  done  againat 
his  advice  or  wishes  by  that  little  rascal,  Ferret.  ♦  Polypip  was  a 
teetotaller,  a  tall  thin  man  withaliigh  forehead,  tolerably  exact  in  his 
coatume,  always  wore  a  white  ceckoloth  doubly  folded  round  his  long 
neck,  and  looked  as  if  he  had  been  subjected  to  an  extraordinary 
lateral  pressure,  which  had  lengthened  out  his  head  and  raised  his 
shoulders  towards  his  ears.  Poiypip's  garden  adjoined  that  of  Miss 
Suigs,  and,  although  the  intervening  paling  was  high,  he  was  able  iu 
certain  places  to  look  over  it  as  be  paced  up  and  down  in  meditative 
mood  on  the  adjacent  gravel  walk.  Miss  Snigs  might,  or  migbt  not, 
baye  been  aware  of  tbese  stolen  tiptoe  glances,  but  they  l^gan  to 
bave  an  effect,  if  not  on  the  fair  damsel  herself,  on  the  hitherto  unoc* 
cupied  imagination  or  beart,  or  the  tboughts^  at  all  events,  of  Mr. 
Polypip.  Had  Miss  Snigs  been  Miss  Snigs's  niece,  pretty  Mary 
Bolland,  who  occasionally  came  to  stay  with  lier — one  of  a  hard-work- 
ini;  curate's  seven  daughters — it  is  questionable  whether  those  tiptoe 
glances  would  have  had  the  effect  they  produced,  for  Polypip  had,  as 
he  boasted,  his  feelings  under  perfect  control.  ISo  be  might,  any 
be  could  have  entertained  for  no  iuuiure  a  maiden  as  Miss  Snigs,  with- 
out any  oTerpowering  exertion  on  his  part.  It  migbt  have  been  her 
clear  four  hundred  a  year,  and  ber  comfortable  bouse  and  well  laid*out 
garden,  besides  a  paddock  and  two  or  three  other  fields,  wbicb  bad 
acme  influence  in  softening  his  stoical  heart,  but  that  be  more  than 
once  strenuously  denied  such  an  accusation.  One  thing  was  certain, 
that  he  bad  resolved  to  win  the  fair  Martha  Snigs,  if  he  could. 

*'  Faint  heart  never  won  fair  lady.  I'll  try,"  he  said  to  himself. 
"  ller  personal  attractions  are  not  excessive — at  least,  a  young  man 
would  not  consider  them  so,  I  opine;  but,  then,  the  securities  in 
■wliicli  her  property  is  invested  are  undoubted.  If  her  sister,  Mrs. 
Jjoiiand,  had  leil  hers  where  uid  ibnigs  placed  them,  she  wuuidu  i  have 
lost  the  greater  part  of  them." 

As  ofiexing  a  great  contrast  to  Hr.  Polypip,  I  must  mention  our 
medical  practitioner,  Dr.  Quinsey,  a  retired  naval  surgeon.  He  bad 
a  little  round  bead,  with  a  pair  of  sharp,  good-natured  eyes  in  it,  and 
a  yery  small  amount  of  hair  ;  the  rest  had  been  blown  off,  be  used  to 
aver,  in  a  typboon  in  the  Indian  Seas.  His  head  was,  indeed,  similar 
in  shape  to  one  of  the  round  shot,  with  the  efiects  of  which  he  had  had 
practically  to  deal.  His  body  was  suited  to  fiis  hcnd — iliat  is  to  say, 
it  was  round  and  short,  as  were  liis  legs  and  arms,  though,  all  put  to- 
gether, he  appeared  a  very  compact,  active,  little  man.  He  was  straight- 
forward, honest,  and  good  natured,  and  no  respecter  of  persons.  Had 
be  been  sent  for  by  the  poorest  cottager  in  the  parish  requiring  his 
immediate  aid  two  miles  off,  and  at  tbe  same  time  by  Mr.  !Bubsby,  or 
even  by  Hiss  Snigs,  he  would  have  gone  dbeetly  to  tbe  poor  man,  and 
let  them  understsnd  that  they  must  wait.  This  system  did  not  in« 
crease  his  worldly  wealth,  but  the  little  doctor  had  a  warm  nook  in 
tiie  hearts  of  not  a  few  of  tbe  humble  poor  who  dwelt  in  and  about 
our  town  for  many  miles  round.  Lieutenant  Shakings,  also  of  the 
nayy,  was  a  great  friend  of  bis.  They  bad  been  shipmates  more  than 
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on(»e,  and  knew  how  to  vnlue  ench  otbor.  Lieutenant  Shakings  did 
not  live  in  our  town,  but  a  iilLie  way  out  of  it,  on  the  top  of  a  hill 
whence  he  could  enjoy  a  good  view  of  the  sea,  for  our  town  is  near  the 
sea,  though  we  are  proud  to  say  it  la  far  too  aristocratic  to  be  a  sefi^ 
port.  The  lieutenant's  domicile  was  unlike  any' other  in  the  town  or 
neiglibaiixliood,  or,  indeed,  aajwheve  else.  He  biiOt  it  lamB^I— 
that  is  to  saj,  he  was  the  architeet  and  designer — and  he  was  mry 
luroud  of  his  production.  He  had  some  assistants.  l%e  most  im- 
portant of  them  was  an  old  follower,  a  regular  sea-dog,  Tom  Kelson 
by  name.  He  was  the  lieutenant's  factotum,  his  only  servant  or 
attendant.  He  conld  no  more  hare  got  on  without  Tom  than  he 
could  without  the  hook  at  the  end  of  his  arrn,  with  which  ho  had 
grappled  many  a  foe,  and  bung  on  by  while  cleariag  the  wreck  of  a 
fallen  mast  or  lashins:  an  enemy's  bowsprit  to  the  ringing  of  his  own 
aiiip.  ilia  other  assistants  were  a  mason,  a  broken-down  cabmefc- 
maker,  and  a  ship's  carpenter,  whom  he  found  straying  along  tbeioid 
in  search  of  work.  The  production  was  of  a  nondescript  order— *hsd 
a  nautical  look  fiom  the  foundation  to  the  roof ;  the  windows  weie 
wond^fuUy  like  port-holes ;  a  verandah,  of  which  he  was  highly  proud, 
had  the  appearance  of  the  stern  gallerj  of  a  line-of-battle  abip.  Wood 
had  far  more  largely  entered  into  the  composition  of  his  mansion  than 
stone  01'  brick,  for  which  ho  had  no  affection.  But  he  most  prided 
himself  on  an  arch  formed  of  the  two  largest  bones  in  a  whale's  mouth 
over  his  entrance  gate,  and  the  figure-heads  of  two  ships  in  which  he 
had  served,  and  which  fonued  ornaments  in  the  Gog  and  Magog  style 
on  either  side  of  his  extreme  front  poreh.  Beneath  this  front  pondi 
were  benches,  on  which  the  wearied  passer-by  could  rest  whue  be 
went  in  search  of  whatever  food  his  laitier  could  supply.  Occasionally 
he  might  be  seen  there  himself  enjoying  his  pipe  on  we  watch  for  a 
friend,  but  generally  he  indulged  in  the  i^leasures  of  conviviality  in 
the  gallery  or  the  room  above,  which  greatly  resembled  the  gon-icoB 
of  a  frigate. 

But  the  lieutenant  himself  is  more  worthy  of  description  than  his 
house,  and  yet,  to  look  at  liini,  you  only  saw  a  broad-shauidered 
fihortiali  man  with  long  arms,  a  large  head  with  long  hair,  which, 
though  thinner  than  once  it  was,  had  scarcely  a  tinge  of  grey.  Kind- 
acBs  and  goodnature  beamed  from  every  line  of  his  broad  honest 
countenance,  which  was  seamed,  and  scared,  and  indented  in  a  war 
which  showed  the  hard  battles  it  had  had  for  many  a  long  year  wiw 
the  elements,  and  I  don't  know  what  shape  the  nose  might  have  been 
when  lie  was  an  infant,  it  was  now  so  curiously  knocked  about,  and 
tvi  !?^![  (],  and  flattened  ;  his  mouth,  however.  Iiud  escaped  injury,  and 
a  got!  I  large  honest  mouth  it  was,  filled  witii  big,  white,  pearly  teeth, 
■whicti  looked  capable  of  munching  up  a  sea-liorse  or  a  walrus. 

1  have  given  a  fuiier  description  of  Lieutenant  Shakings  than  I  had 
intended,  but  the  truth  is,  he  was  a  favourite  of  mine,  and  so  he  wai 
of  everybody  who  oould  appreciate  honesty,  and  beavevy,  and  true 
worth.  But  at  this  rate  X  shall  never  be  able  to  get  through  the 
dfscription  of  one  half  of  the  inhabitants  of  our  town,  or  of  csrtiia 
events,  and  sayings,  and  doings  of  them,  which  it  is  my  purpose  to 
TCOord.   I  Mid  tkftt  our  town  has  one  atnught  street— it  has  likewiae 
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other  ehort  streets,  or  rather  roads,  branching  off  at  ri^ht  angles  to 
them.  A  little  way  down  one  of  these  hrauches  was  a  viUa  residence, 
neither  very  large,  nor  altogether  a  picture  of  neatness,  for  the  laud- 
lord  was  a  hard  man,  penurious  and  avaricious,  and  the  tenant,  Mrs. 
Towzell,  a  widow  lad;^  with  a  large  family,  and  limited,  very  limited 
means ;  and  when  a  fence  gave  war,  or  a  bank  slipped  down,  she  was 
unable,  and  her  landlord  would  not,  repair  it.  Thus,  the  appearance 
of  Bose  Yilla  was  not  altogether  such  as  our  town  was  proud  of ;  yet 
inside  it  was  as  clean  and  tidy  as  the  widow  and  her  one  servant 
could  keep  it,  and  her  younj^  people  would  allow  it  to  he  kept.  They 
were  hiMi~spirIted,  somewliat  riotous  children,  and  the  widow  had 
never  gamed  entire  control  over  them,  though  they  loved  and  oheyed 
her,  and  were  really  anxious  to  do  what  might  please  her.  When  I 
used  to  see  the  whole  eight  or  nine  out  with  her  scram blmg  av,  ay 
across  the  cuuutry,  she  following  meekly  as  best  she  could,  she  pub 
me  in  mind  of  a  hen  with  a  bro^  of  dncUings,  which,  in  spite  of  hat 
warning  chuckles  and  entreaties,  will  go  into  the  water.  People  knew 
well  enough  that  Mrs.  Towsell  was  a  highly  respectable  lady;  but 
many  found  cogent  reasons  for  not  calling  on  her,  or  inviting  her  to 
their  entertainments.  She  was  not  likely  to  ask  any  of  them  in 
return.  Lieutenant  Shakings,  however,  found  an  opportunity  of  in* 
troducing  himself  to  the  widow,  and  many  a  little  comfort  or  luxury 
he  also  by  some  means  added  to  her  scanty  board.  Now  a  dish  of 
fish  which  he  had  caught — now  a  basket  of  game — some  vegetables 
from  his  own  garden,  or  couple  of  fowls  and  a  dozen  of  ccrss  of  his 
own  rearing.  Then  people  would  send  him  more  hampers  of  wiuo 
and  sweetmeats,  and  even  plum-cakes,  than  he  could  possibly  consume, 
00  he  was  forced,  he  said,  to  send  them  oTcr  to  widow  Towzell  for 
her  yonng  ones.  He  bestowed  on  her  even  more  substantial  benefita. 
He  took  a  great  fanoy  to  Jack  To  a  zell,  the  widow's  eldest  boy  ;  and 
Jack  took  a  great  fancy  to  him.  People  said  that  Jack  was  a  bi^ 
idle,  good-for-nothing  fellow,  and  that  he  was  going  to  the  dogs. 
They  might  have  been  right.  Jack  was  a  big  fellow,  and  idle  he^^ause 
he  had  nothing  to  do ;  but  whether  he  was  good-for-nothing  was  to 
he  proved.  He  delighted  in  listening  to  the  iieutenaut's  adventures, 
till  nothing  would  satisfy  him  but  to  go  to  sea.  He  never  let  his  poor 
mother  rest  till  slio  had  promibed  not  to  hinder  him.  The  lieutenant 
told  her  that  he  would  arrange  matters  if  the  lad's  mind  was  set  on 
going,  and  that  she  need  not  trouble  herself.  So  he  did  in  a  truly 
nbend  manner— ordered  the  boy's  outfit-<^got  him  as  a  midshipman 
on  board  a  man-of-war,  and  arranged  to  pay  for  him  1^  required 
allowanoe. 

You  must  do  us  credit,  Jack,''  he  whispered,  as  he  shook  handa 
with  the  boy  on  the  deck  of  the  frigate  to  which  he  had  got  hw\  ap- 

?ointed,  and  on  board  wliich  ho  had  accompanied  him  as  she  lay  m 
'lymouth  Sound  ready  for  sailing.   "  ^rve  God,  obey  your  captain, 
and  stick  to  your  colours." 

Jack  followed  out  the  rule  his  friend  had  given  him,  and  gained 
favour  with  officers  and  men.  A  gallant  action  ou  the  coast  of  Africa, 
just  as  he  was  old  enough  to  pass,  obtained  him  his  promotion, 
and  Jack  came  home  a  young  lieutenant,  to  rejoice  the  hearts  of 
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Ins  mother,  and  brotlier,  and  sisters,  to  thank  liis  old  friend,  and  to 
disprove  the  prognostications  of  those  who  had  asserted  thafc  he  was 
good  for  nothing, 

CHAPTER  n. 
^  ACCOUNT  Off  A  ORAHD  XEA-PAaXT  IH  OUR  TOWS. 

M1B8  Shios  liad  her  niece,  Mary  BoIland»  staying  with  her,  and,oa 
the  occasion  of  her  visit,  gave  a  tea-party.  It  created  quite  a  sensa- 
tion in  our  town.  Who  was  to  he  invited — who  left  out  ?  Everybody 
couldn't  go,  that  was  certain.  l\Tr.  Polljpip  was  on  tlie  tenter-hooks 
of  expectation.  Siiould  he  be  asked^  and  if  he  was  asked,  bow  could 
he  best  make  progress  in  the  good  graces  of  jNLiss  Sriigs  ?  Gentle- 
men were  valuable  commodities  in  our  town,  from  their  scarcity — 
that  is  to  say,  young  gentitmen ;  but  could  Mr.  Poilypip  consider 
himself  a  young  gentleman  P  lie  discovered  that  Lieutenants  ShakinsB 
and  Towtdd  were  both  asked.  His  heart  swelled  with  jealousy.  Comd 
he  submit  to  be  OTerlooked  P  Was  he  inferior  in  rank  and  social 
position  to  tbem  ?  At  length  an  inyitation  came ;  it  waa  short  and 
xormal,  but  it  afforded  him  immense  satisfaction;  he  pirouetted 
round  on  one  leg,  with  the  other  stuck  out  at  right  angles,  in  his 
delight. 

"  I'll  profit  by  the  opportunity,  and  then  I'll  strike  while  the  iron's 
hot,  and  Martha  Snigs  shall  be  mine."  And  he  clasped  his  hands  in 
an  ecstasy,  sucb  as  he  did  not  often  indulge  in. 

Miss  Sniga's  tearparty  came  off.  All  the  rank  and  fashion  of  our 
town  were  there.  Mr.  Babsby  shone  conspicuous,  equalled  only  by 
Mn,  and  the  Miss  Bubsbys.  The  famih-  of  Bnbsby  took  up  a  good 
deal  of  apace  in  any  room,  especially  in  Misa  Snigs's  parlour,  grand  as 
it  was  compared  to  most  others  in  our  town.  Dr,  and  Mrs.  Quinsey 
were  there,  as  also  the  vicar,  Mr.  Goodman,  and  his  lady,  and  the 
curate,  Mr.  Jones ;  but  be  hadn't  a  wife,  so  he  came  alone^and  endea- 
voured to  make  himself  agreeable  to-tbe  Miss  Bubsbys. 

The  Independent  minister,  Mr.  Bory,  waa  also  present ;  for  Miss 
Snigs  was  of  the  liberal  school,  and,  whatever  her  other  failings,  held 
the  fatioiial  notion,  that  those  who  may  reasonably  hope  to  meet  here- 
after need  not  be  ezduded  firom  each  other's  aoclety  below  on  accoont 
of  alight  differences  in  their  religions  opinions.  It  was  rumoured  that 
Sir  Peter  and  Lady  Ack field  were  coming.  Miss  Snigs,  however,  et* 
pressed  herself  humbly  fearful  that  ahe  could  scarcely  anticipate  so 
great  an  honour.  All  the  guests  were  assembled,  Mr.  rolypip  with  a 
tie,  the  ends  of  which  tickled  Miss  Bubsby's  broad  brow,  and  Miss 
Snigs's  chin  at  the  same  time  was  bending  gracefully  over  the  back  of 
a  chair  to  admire  a  pencil  drawing,  produced  by  the  latter  lady,  of  an 
Arcadian  shepherdess  milking  a  cow,  the  said  Mr.  Polypip  casting 
sheep's  glances  every  now  and  then  at  Miss  Suigs's  pretty  niece, 
Mary  Holland,  who  was  listening  to  an  adventure  narrated  in  s&.  . 
animated  style  by  Jack  Towz^  when  a  carriage  stopped  at  the  door. 
The  knocker  Bounded  aonoronsly.  Miss  Sniga  atarted— her  heart  best 
quickly. 

The  butle]>— not  Misa  Sniga's  o\m  private  butler,  for  ahe  had  ime, 
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but  tlie  butler-genera!  of  our  town;  wbat  tea-party  was  complete 
without  him  ? — announced  Sir  Peter  and  Lady  Ackfield,  and — vrhat  a 
contrast  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bubsby — a  quiet  little  old  gentleman,  and 
a  lady  ia  black  silk,  with  snow-white  hair,  entered  the  room.  They 
tried  to  make  themselves  at  iiome,  and  to  avoid  the  attention  which 
was  lavished  on  them  by  all  present. 

"  We  are  glad  to  come  and  see  you,  Mifls  Snigs,  and  our  other 
fiiends— rery  glad/'  said  Sir  Peter.  **  But  jou  must  not  make  too 
mueh  of  us,  or  we  shall  grow  vain.  Ah,  ^Ir.  Poly  pip !  glad  to  see 
Tott*  Anjrthing  atizring  in  the  legal  world  F  I  wasn't  on  the  bench 
last  week.'* 

Polypip  simpered,  and  was  much  pleased  at  havinc^  so  Tniich  notice 
taken  of  him.  It  was  a  good  sign  ;  it  must  raise  Inm  m  tlie  estima- 
tion of  Miss  Snigs.  The  good  old  baronet,  however,  paid  ihe  same  at- 
tention to  every  one  present ;  at  the  same  time,  it  wag  evident  that  in 
some  of  the  guesjia  he  took  more  especial  luLereht.  Mary  Buliand 
partteularly  iecei?ed  marks  of  his  appmal.  Lady  Ackfield  alwaya 
Bpoke  to  her  as  "  mr  dear."  Mary  would  indeed  have  been  considered 
pretty  anywhere.  She  was  so  fair  and  rosy,  with  such  blue  eyes,  and 
with  such  fine  light  hair,  with  a  tinge  of  auburn,  and  she  had  such  a 
nice  round  plump  figure,  with  such  a  sweet  expression  of  countenance* 
Jack  Towzell  was  evidently  captivated.  Over  head  and  ears  in  love, 
he  took  no  pnins  to  conceal  his  admiration.  I  have  no  doubt  that  Jack 
had  some  wouderi'uliy  romantic  notions  in  his  head ;  what  lots  of  prize- 
money  he  would  mako  one  of  these  days  ;  there  must  be  a  war  before 
long ;  what  might  not  turn  ?  he  might  capture  a  Spanish  galleon,  or 
something  of  that  sort.  Shakings  had  done  so,  and,  though  others  got 
the  lion's  share^  it  bad  made  his  fortune.  Besides,  hadn't  he  his  half- 

{)ay  ?  All  these  thoughts,  and  many  others,  passed  through  the  young 
ieutenant's  mind  as  he  looked  up  into  Mary  Bolland's  blue  eyes.  She 
thought  that  she  had  never  seen  anybody  she  had  liked  so  much,  and 
hoped  that  he  would  call  on  her  aunt  tlie  next  morning.  He  had 
every  intention  of  so  doinc:.  Yet  there  ia  an  old  saying,  "that  the 
course  of  true  love  never  runs  smoothly."  But  more  of  that  by-aiid-by. 

Miss  Snigs's  party  was  a  decided  success.  I  cannot  mention  one- 
half  of  the  great  people  who  were  there.  Lieutenant  Shakings  him- 
self was  present.  Miss  Snigs  observed  that  she  considered  it  a  high 
honour  that  so  distinguished  an  officer  as  the  captain  should  come  to 
her  entcrtaixunent.  (The  lieutenant  had  been  given  breyet  rank  in  our 
town.)  He  replied,  that  he  considered  himself  honoured  by  being  in- 
cited, especially  by  so  charming  a  maiden  lady  as  IVLiss  Snigs.  Whereon 
Miss  Snigs  looked  softly  towards  the  captain,  and  said  that  she  was 
sure  he  wouldn't  deceive  a  too — too  sensitive  heart. 

"  Never  did  such  a  thing  in  tlie  whole  course  of  my  life,  and  hope 
.    that  I  shan't  begin  now,  marm,"  answered  the  lieutenant,  bluntly, 
not  aware  that  the  speech  had  any  reference  to  herself. 

Miss  Sniga  was  satisfied.  The  captain  would  be  in  earnest,  what- 
ever he  said  or  did. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  describe  how  the  tea  was  handed  about,  and 
the  cakes  and  the  bread-and-butter,  and  how  the  card-tables  were 
made  up,  and  how  Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Boij  cast  glances  of  dis- 
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approval  at  the  players,  or  bow  carefully  the  vi(^  turned  away  his 
bead  from  them,  lest,  as  Mis3  Tinpermy  observed,  "  he  might  have  had 
to  make  some  remark  on  the  subject  from  the  pulpit  next  Simday, 
"whicli  wouldn't  have  been  gentile  or  altogether  polite  to  IMias  Suigs.** 
I  must  mention,  however,  how  bweetly  Mary  Boiiand  sang,  and  nicely 
she  played,  till  Sir  Peter  got  up  and  whispered  in  her  ear : 

^  You  mutt  com  and  play  to  me  and  X<adj  Ackield,  my  deari  some 
day  soon.  We  muetoi't  put  it  off  lonr.  Toa*U  pronuse  ?" 

Mary  readily  promised 

The  Miss  BubsbyB  also  sang  and  played^I  will  not  aay  how.  They 
didn*t  get  tired  of  listening  to  themselves.  Sir  Peter  didn't  ask  them 
to  come  and  sing  to  him.  The  rest  of  the  company  looked  over  ]>rint3 
and  photographs  till  everybody  know  every  one  oi'  thetn  by  heart.  At 
length  Sir  Peter  and  Lady  Acklield  went  away,  and  Mr.  Bubiby,  who 
bad  had  great  difficulty  for  stjnie  time  in  keeping  liia  eyes  open,  con- 
sidered that  it  wuuld  ha  the  la;^hLuiiable  thing  to  order  \iiti  carriMtD 
toon  afterwaids.  Others  lingered*  Tbe  two  jiftral  offiearftendm 
Polypip  weee  the  last  to  leave  the  house.  Mr.  Poly  pip  was  the  very 
last.  He  went  back  into  the  drawing-room  door,  put  his  head  in, 
cast  one  ogling  glance  around,  placed  his  hand  on  bis  b^rt,  sighed 
deeply,  and  then  popped  his  bead  out  a^iiL  Whether  this  dumb 
show  had  any  eflect  ou  the  heart  of  the  fair  mistress  of  the  mansion 
may  be  doubted  ;  that  it  had  not  on  tlie  heart,  but  on  the  counte- 
nance, of  her  niece,  is  certain;  for,  as  soon  as  Poly  pip' a  phyaiogoeisy 
bad  disappeared,  she  burst  out  into  a  merry  tit  of  laughter. 

CHAPTBR  HI. 

A  X.AWTBR  Ur  lOTI.    BOW  SS  f  KOWBD  IT,  AHD  WHAT  WIS  TKB  BSmT. 

Miss  Snichi  was  walkine  in  neditatire  ssood  in  her  garden  wlub 

Mary  BoUand  was  inside  ^ying,  the  sweet  notes  of  hev  voice  stream- 
ing along  through  the  open  window.  Miss  Sniga  waa  not  attached  to 

ber  own  name ;  she  was  aware  that  it  waa  not  euphonious,  but  her  dis- 
position was  not  in  reality  very  sensitive.  Her  hand  had  been  sought 
more  thau  once  ;  but  she  suspected  that  her  fortune  was  the  attrac- 
tion. Her  suitors  had,  one  after  tlie  other,  been  rejected,  and  she  re- 
mained Miss  Siiigs.  Her  garden  look  a  iui^ii  at  iLie  lower  end,  and 
there  were  thick  slirubberies  and  trees  alBbrdiug  a  grateful  shada 
Jack  Towiell  and  Marv  BoUand  had  disoofered  that  they  could  thM» 
walk  np  and  down  without  being  se«a  from  the  bouse^  or  by  any  011% 
except,  perhaps,  by  a  sly  litUe  Cupid  with  a  bow  and  arrow  perehfld 
up  in  a  tree. 

Miss  Snigs  had  reached  this  secluded  retreat,  when  suddenly  aa 
apparitian  appeared  be£bre  bec^at  least  she  started  aa  if  she  bad  seen 
one. 

"  Where  do  you  come  from?"  she  exclaimed  ;  '  and  how  dare—" 

**  Over  the  garden-wall,"  answered  the  apparition,  interrupiuig  her. 

Oh,  listen,  adorable  Martha  Snigs,  to  what  your  devoted,  admiri]|£r 
despaiziiig,  heart-broken,  eoDSftant,  ftitbful  suitor,  lorer,  fnen^ 
Timothy  Polypip,  has  to  aay." 

r*^'\vpip  knelt  on  one  knee,  stretched  out  one  of  bis  long  tbinSBW 
as  it  to  oluteb  ber,  and  placed  the  other  inside  hia  waisteMt 
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Qet  "Mr*  Foljpip,  get  up,  ^ir,"  she  ezc^med,  indignantly,  in 
letnm  I  insisb  on  your  going  back  by  tbe  way  you  came.  I  can- 
not listen  to  your  proiessions  and  vows.  Go  away,  I  say,  go  away ;  I 
don't  like  you.** 

Bat  Poiypip  peraisted  on  keeping  on  one  knee,  gradnaHy  working 

himself  on  towards  her,  and  ogling  his  eyes  terribly. 

"  Oh,  Afnrtha  Snifr^,  Martha  Sinigs,  won*t  you  have  me  P'*  he  at 
length  exclaimed,  pathetically. 

"No,  I  won't,!  won't,  Mr.  Poiypip,**  she  answered,  resolutely. 
"Every  man's  liouye  ia  bis  castle,  Mr.  Poiypip,  and  I  consider  a  lone 
lady's  garden  her  castle,  Mr.  Poiypip,  and  that  your  intrusion  in 
amie  is  againet  the  laws  and  institutions  of  our  free  country,  which 
Ton  niofeBs  to  reyere  and  support,  Mr.  Fdlypip.  There,  sir,  you 
hare  had  my  answei^yonll  get  no  other." 

Poiypip  had  become  desperate.  He  fancied  that  he  could  cany  the 
eitadel  of  Miss  Snigs's  heart  by  a  coup  de  main.  He  sprang  with 
agility  to  his  feet,  and  atretchiag  out  his  arms,  exclaimed,  as  he 
rushed  towards  the  lady : 

"  Not  thus  am  I  to  be  foiled,  adorable  Martha.  Be  mine  you  must 
—you  shall — you  will !    By  all  the — ^*' 

The  lady's  piercing  ebrieks  interrupted  him.  What  she  fancied 
was  going  to  nappen  it  is  difficult  to  say ;  but  at  that  moment  a 
sturdy  Toice  exclaimed,  "  Come,  none  of  that,  you  old  fellow !"  and 
tiie  next  instant  Lientenant  Shakings  senunbled  over  a  pahng  and 
through  a  quickset  hedge  wfaieh  divided  the  garden  from  a  not  muchp 
frequented  pathway,  and  mnninff  his  iron  hook  through  the  collar  of 
the  lank  attorney's  coat,  he  mdled  him  to  the  ground  by  a  sudden 
jerk,  and  began  to  drag  him  along  the  path. 

"  "Which  way  shall  I  take  him,  marm  ?**  he  ai^ed.  They  were  the 
lirst  words  he  had  sfwken  to  Miss  Sni^?'. 

♦She  pointed  to  Mr.  Poiypip'a  garden-wall. 

"Over  there,"  sheanswewd.  ** That's  the  way  he  came.  Thank 
you," 

Lieutenant  Shakings  nodded,  and  dragging  along  the  astonished, 
eonfounded,  and  unresisting  man  of  the  law,  and  seizing  him  by  the 
lower  extremity  o^  his  garments,  gaye  him  so  sodden  a  hoist,  that  he 
sent  him  helplessly  flying  oyer  the  paling  back  into  hiiB  own  domain. 

€ries>  oaths,  and  othw  expressions  scarcely  ftt  to  be  repeated,  were 
hesrd  proceeding  from  the  mouth  of  the  man  of  law,  as  he  Jay  strug- 
gling and  yainly  endeavouring  to  rise  from  among  a  grove  of  some- 
what  ancient  and  sturdy  goosebeny-bushes  into  which  he  had  been 
precipitated. 

"I'll  be  revenged!  Action  for  assault  and  battery  will  stand! 
Oh,  these  thorns !  It's  worse  than  scandalum  tnagnatum.  How  dare 
these  gooseberry-bushes  scratch  me,  their  owner  and  master  ?  What 
was  I  doing  ?  What  was  1  saying  ?  Nothing.  What  every  Englishman 
lias  a  right  to  say-nleclaring  my  affection  for  a  peeriess  lady.  What 
busuiess  had  he  to  interfere?  I'm  a  better  man  than  him  any  day. 
m  be  rerenged — ^terribly  revenged  I  Oh,  these  bushes  I  Shan't 
bare  an  inch  on  my  body  without  a  scratch.  Assault  and  battery! 
Befenge!  revenge!" 
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These  and  similar  cries  continued  to  proceed  from  the  other  side 
of  the  paling  till  Miaa  Snigs  had  reached  the  garden  utepsi  ot  her  man* 
sioD. 

You'll  iMMne  in,  won't  jou,  caotain,  and  let  me  thank  70a,  andkt 
my  niece  thank  you,  and  my  whole  honsehold  thank  you,  for  the  in- 
estimable service  you  have  rendered  me  in  ridding  me  of  the  presence 
of  that  insufferable  wretch,  Polypip,  in  a  manner  which  will  prorent 

him  from  repeating  hia  intrusion  ?" 

Miss  Snigs,  as  she  said  this,  cast  a  tender  glance  at  the  sturdy 
though  battered  form  of  the  old  lieutenant. 

*'  Why,  as  to  that,  I  shall  have  to  scramble  back  through  the  hed?e 
if  I  do  not,"  he  anawered,  bluntly.  "  But  for  the  matter  of  tosamg 
old  Parchment  over  the  paling,  pray  don't  think  about  it.  Til  heave 
him  over  again  to-moxrow^  or  any  other  day  he  comes,  with  the 
greatest  pleasure." 

Miss  Snigs  thought  how  delightful  and  satisfactory  it  would  be  if 
she  could  always  have  the  brave  officer  by  her  side  to  heave  intraden 
over  the  paling,  and  in  all  other  ways  to  protect  and  defend  her. 

Lieutenant  Shakings  had,  however,  just  then  as  much  idea  of  making 
love  to  Miss  Snigs  as  he  had  of  proposing  to  the  eldest  daughter  of  the 
Emperor  of  China.  However,  he  accompanied  its  fair  mistress  into 
the  house  and  into  the  drawing-room,  where,  looking  very  much  at  his 
ea&e  and  engaged  in  earnest  conversation  with  Miss  Mary  Bollaad,  he 
found  his  iheod,  laeatenant  Towaell.  Wm  Snigs  started  back ;  the 
youug  lieutenant  jumped  to  his  lea,  £br  he  was  sitting  down  on  the 
footstool  at  Mary  Bolland's  &et.  It  was  a  comfortable  and  pleasant 
seat,  and  the  young  lady  seemed  to  hare  no  objection  to  his  being 
there. 

"  I  had  no  idea  that  there  w^ere  visitora,"  exclaimed  Miss  Snigs. 

"  I  hope  that  you  will  not  consider  me  a  formal  one.  I  came  to  see 
your  niece,  and  have  had  a  good  deal  to  say  to  her,"  said  the  young 
lieutcLiani,  cuating  a  glance  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye  at  Mr.  Shakings. 

But  don't  let  us  interrupt  you,  Miss  Snigs.  If  my  friend  here  has 
any  matters  to  talk  over,  we*ll  take  a  tvm  in  the  garden  in  the  mein 
time.   Come  along,  Mary.'* 

Well,  I  do  declare  that  heats  anything  I  have  ever  met!"  ex* 
claimed  Miss  Snigs.  "Why,  it  was  only  the  other  day  you  two 
became  acquainted,  and  now  you've  taken  to  call  her  Mary !  fisy* 
niece,  do  you  call  him  Jack  ?'* 

"  Yes,  aunt,  I  have  done  so,"  answered  Mary  Bolland,  demurely. 

"  I'll  confess,"  said  Jack,  tiJdng  Miss  Suigs's  hand,  "  you've  knowu 
me  since  I  was  a  boy,  and  so  you  know  tli;it  I  am  not  an  impostor,  or 
a  ewindier,  or  any  tliing  disreputable.  Weil,  it  did  noL  rei^uire  for  me 
to  see  your  nieoe  Tery  often  to  be  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  ber. 
Now,  we  sailors  have  to  do  things  pretty  sharply;  here  to-day,  gone 
to-morrow ;  if  we  don't  strike  when  the  iron*s  hot,  the  chances  sie 
it's  cold  again  before  we  come  back.  Mr.  Shakings  will  tell  yoa 
that." 

Miss  Snigs  looked  at  "NTr.  Shakini^s,  and  wished  that  he  would 
strike  while  tho  iron  was  hot;  but  Mr.  3hakiug8  only  nodded  bis 
head,  and  remarked  : 
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"  Oh  yes,  marm,  it's  a  fact,  no  doubfc  about  it.  There's  a  great 
deal  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  young  man— of  the  young  couple,  in- 
^deed ;  they  haven't  let  the  grasa  grow  under  their  feet,  that's  very 
oerfeain.*' 

And  the  lieatenant  bunt  into  a  lieartj  fit  of  langbter.  It  was  im* 
poBsible  even  for  Miss  Snigs  to  be  eitber  sentimental  or  angry  under 
such  a  peal  of  eachinnations. 

But  do  you  mean  to  say,  niece,  tbat  Mr.  Towzell  has  been  and 
proposed  to  you,  and  that  you  hare  positively  accepted  bim  ?"  abe 
asked,  at  length. 

Yes,  aunt.  I  really  couldn't  help  it,"  answered  Mary,  looking  at 
Jack. 

"And  pray,  young  people,  on  what  are  you  £^oing  to  Siij»[)(vrt  exist- 
ence ?"  asked  Sliss  Snigs,  who,  in  spite  of  ii  apice  or  sentiuitjiit,  wua  of 
a  practical  turn  of  mind. 

That^s  just  what  we  were  coming  to  wben  you  interrupted  us,*' 
answered  Jack,  promptly.  ^We  sbould  bave  settled  it  all  in  a  veiy 
short  time,  and  I  think  that  the  best  ^ing  we  can  do  now  is  to  go  out 
in  tbe  garden  and  finisb  tbat  part  of  tbe  subject— ^h,  Mary  ?  We'll 
come  back  and  tell  yon  as  soon  as  we  bave  arrived  at  a  satisfactory 
conclusion.*' 

"  "Well,  I  must  say,  Mr.  Jack  Towzell,  1  never  have,  in  the  whole 
course  of  my  life,  met  with  such  cool  assurance,"  exclaimed  Miss 
Snigs.    At  the  same  time,  she  did  not  order  him  or  her  uiece  to  stay, 

**  Faint  heart  never  won  fair  lady,  my  dear  Miss  Snigs,  is  the  opi- 
nion we  hold  to  iu  the  navy,"  observed  Jack,  tucking  Mary  Bolland's 
arm  under  bis,  and  moving  towards  tbe  dow. 

Possibly  Mus  Snigs  tbougbt  or  felt  tbat  tbe  example  of  tbe  young 
people  might  be  contagious,  and  that  Mr.  Shakings  migbt  begin  to 
discover  her  perfections.  Unhappily  for  Miss  Snigs's  peace  of  mind, 
Mr.  Sbakings  was  very  far  from  admiring  ber,  though,  for  the  sake  of 
his  young  friends,  he,  not  aware  of  what  was  passing  in  her  mind,  de- 
termined, to  the  best  of  his  power,  to  keep  her  occupied  for  half  an 
hour  or  SO,  till  they  could  settle  the  knotty  point  they  bad  under  dis- 
cussion. 

Mr.  Shakings  had  occasionally  in  his  younj^er  days  been  employed 
on  diplomatic  services.  Blunt  liunesty  now,  as  then,  obtained  the 
object  of  his  mission.  He  had  undertaken  to  make  himself  agreeable 
to  Miss  Snigs  for  half  an  hour,  or  for  as  mneb  longer  a  time  as  be 
oould.  He  talked  of  bis  battles  and  tbe  countries  be  bad  visited,  and 
the  adventures  be  bad  gone  tlirough.  Miss  Snigs  thought  him  a  de> 
bygbl^  person.  Poor  Miss  Snigs!  Tbe  brave  lieutenant  never  for 
one  moment  thought  that  he  was  making  love,  or  dreamed  of  a  breach 
of  promise.  AU  the  time  he  thonght  that  he  was  simply  making  him- 
self agreeable  to  an  elderly  spinster  Indy. 

Meantime  the  young  couple  went  into  the  garclt  ii.  What  they  said, 
and  what  sago  arrangements  they  made  for  their  future  niaintenance, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  recount.  They  both  had  heard  of  books  which 
told  people  how  they  could  live  on  a  hundred  a  year  and  two  bundred 
a  year,  and  didn't  his  fall  pay  amount  to  a  bun^d  and  twenty,  inde- 
pendent of  tbe  prize-money  be  was  sore  to  make  F  Indeedi  it  would  be 
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a  bin  not  to  marry,  thej  were  bo  wondedbUy  well  ofil  White  liwj 
were  diftBusniiR  tiiese  importtat  iiiatter%  the  imfiirteiuite  Foly^p  liid 
picked  hiiiflelf  out  of  the  gooaeheny-biiBhes,  and,  having  been  yaSBL 
covered  with  cold  cream  by  hia  hooaekeeper,  bad  once  moie  betakea 
himself  to  bis  garden.  When  pacing  up  and  down  with  gKen<ejed 
jealousy  at  bia  hearty  he  overboard  some  of  tl^  tender  expressions 
uttered  bj  the  enamoured  lieutenant  and  responded  to  by  the  young 
lady.  Blinded  by  passion,  and  thus  under  the  belief  that  the  lovers 
were  his  one-urmed  rival  and  Miss  Sniga^  he  resolved  to  wxeak  bii 
veu^eimee  on  the  liead  of  the  gentleman. 

Hastening  to  tlie  dust-hole  he  filled  a  large  bucket  with  the  linesfc  ^ 
abheri  he  could  dip  up,  mingled  with  broken  egg-shells  and  otiw 
refuse,  and,  armed  with  this  novel  engine  of  wamre^  he  ciept  noifls-  | 
lessly  bade  to  the  palings,  near  which  he  gaeiaad  the  loven  weald 
pass.  Mild-tempeied  men,  and  even  cantiiooa  men,  when  thej  do  get 
angry,  are  someliniea  guil^  of  the  most  oatrageous  perlbrmaaeeB.  In 
one  hand  be  graaped  a  thick  garden  tttke,  and,  taking  a  bint  firomnifal 
tactics,  bis  purpose  was  to  beave  the  contents  of  the  bucket  over  the 
lovers,  and  then  to  afctiick  the  lieutenant  under  cover  of  the  dust,  jngt  , 
as  a  ship  at  close  quarters  tires  a  broaclsidc  into      enemy,  and  tlicn 
tbe  boarders  rush  on  her  decks  amid  the  smoke  ;uid  confusion  winch 
tbeir  guns  have  caused.    There  we're,  however,  tw  o  or  tliree  pomts 
wliicU  Mr.  Pulypip  did  not  take  into  consideration.    Ihere  was  a 
atrongisb  breeze,  which  be  did  not  fet^l  under  tbe  paling,  and  thfltt 
waa  a  bxoad  bovder  between  it  and  the  walk }  the  paling,  too,  mi 
high,  and  the  bucikot  heavy.   Tbe  young  lieotenaDt  and  Ubiy  had  lat 
for  some  time  in  the  mone  retired  part  of  the  garden,  when  tbflf 
thought  that  thejr  ooght  to  show  themselves,  so  thej  took  a  turn  in 
the  long  walk  near  Mr.  Polypip*s  paling.    MU  anger  made  him 
deaf,  or  be  might  have  distinguished  Mary*8  tones  from  those  of  h«c 
aunt.    Then  he  crouched  down  like  some  hnc^e  serpent  about  to 
sprmg  on  its  prey.    The  loving  couple  approached.    He  sprang  up, 
and,  by  an  extraordinary  eftbrt,  h  ;i[)ed  over  the  palinp^,  at  tbe  saoie 
time  endeavouring  to  c  ast  the  contents  of  the  bucket  over  bis  sup- 
posed rival.    As  he  did  bo,  a  strong  gust  of  wind  sent  the  ashes  flj* 
ing  i^iiokly  back  in  his  &ce,  completely  blinding  and  stifling  him ;  mt 
thiB  did  not  aabdue  hia  anger,  as  might  have  been  the  eaae  had  tha 
bucket  heen  fuU  of  water--on  the  contrary,  it  odIj  inereaeed  andt 
grasping  the  atake,  he  furiously  aaaanited  the  7<Hmg  Ueataaaat 
Marv  Bcreamed  loudly,  believing  that  Mr.  Polypip  had  gone  mad; 
but  Towzell,  seizing  the  lawyer's  weapon,  wrenched  it  in  a  moment  oat 
of  his  hand,  and  began  to  apply  it  pretty  lustily  to  his  head  and 
shoulders,    liad  Mr.  Polypip  retained  finy  reason  in  that  bead,  he 
would  have  speedily  beat  a  retreat,  but,  instead  of  so  wise  a  course,  be 
threw  himself  bodily  on  the  young  and  active  sailor,  still  under  the 
belief  that  he  waa  atLacking  tiie  old  one.    The  consequence  of  this 
movement  was,  thxb  he  quickly  meaiiured  bib  length  on  the  gra?al 
walk.  Meantime,  Maiy*a  aoneana  had  alarmed  tbe  inmates  of  the 
honae.  Some  haid  thoutghta  creased  the  ntiiid  of  Ifiaa  Snigs.  Copld 
the  young  lieutenant  have  beooxae  too  demonatratiTeiA  the  ezpreflflioa 
afhiaaffeetionaad£n(g^tened  barlilAleiiieoa?  8be  wiahed  that  the 
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old  one  would  become  a  litile  more  so.  Still  slie  must  go  and  see 
wliat  was  the  matter.  Lientenant  Slifikii]*?^  followed,  more  puzzled 
than  she  was,  while  tlie  two  iiiaid-Per\  ants  rushed  out,  one  with  the 
hot  poker  and  the  other  with  the  kitchen  bellowB,  believing  that  a 
wild  beast  had  got  into  the  garden,  and  Sopbouisba,  the  housemaid, 
haviDg  some  indistinct  idea  that  the  latter  instrument  might  prove  a 
formidable  waapoK.  •  Tliqr  aU  anired  in  time  to  aee  Mr.  Boljpip  laid 
prosixat^  on  the  walk« 

**  What  could  the  IbUow  mem  \"  exclaimed  tbeyouag  lienteiiaiit,  as 
be  surrejed  his  fallen  aasailant.  **  Mj  sweet  Mary,  donH;  lie  alaniied. 
ril  take  care  that  he  doesn't  do  any  harm.*' 

Mr.  Polypip  was  meditating  a  gprin^r  on  his  opponent,  but,  open- 
ing his  eyes,  he  saw  through  the  dust,  which  stiii  almost  filled  them, 
Toung  Towzell  standing  over  him,  and  the  man  he  tliought  that  he 
had  been  attacking  approaching  from  the  houyc  A jiticipating  further 
disagreeable  consequences  to  himself,  he,  wateiung  bis  opportunity 
aad  springing  to  bis  feet,  threw  himself  desperat^y  ow  the  paling. 
A  load  enab  of  bMiking  glasa  alwvred  that  he  had  fallen  bodily  into 
a  newly  plaoed  eucoiabeMNime^  whieb  waa  soft  ftr  from  tiie  anot 
where  he  bad  |«e«k»aaly  concealed  bieiaetf.  Thia  waa  eofisiderabljr 
woiae  than  the  gomebeiry-bnsbes,  as  the  gUm  eat  him,  and  the  aoil 
below  was  soft,  moist,  and  odorous.  By  some  means,  in  his  struggles 
he  got  his  head  thron<Th  the  frame,  and  was  seen  impetuously  rushing 
along,  under  the  belief  that  he  was  pursued,  with  it  hanging  over  hia 
shoulder.  Miss  Snigs's  gratitude  to  Lieutenant  Towzell  knew  no 
bounds.  He  had  evidently  saved  the  captain,  for  whom  the  dreadtul 
assaalt  was  no  doubt  intended.  She  asked  the  captain  how  she  could 
boflt  show  it, 

^  Juet  think,  my  4m  Captain  Bbakbgia,  what  wtfM  have  been  the 

consequence  if  that  madman  had  attacked  you.  I  am  sure  that  I 
should  have  fainted.    Oh  dear  I  oh  dear!  bow  terrible  it  woold  have 

been !   What  can  I  do  to  thank  the  young  man  ?" 

"  W}^y,  my  dear  marm,  I  think  the  beet  thinp^rou  can  do  is  to  let  hita 
marry  vour  jiiece.  IVeno  doubt  but  that  the  young  couple  will  make 
it  out  somehow  or  other.  Young  people  always  do.  I'ii  lend  them  a 
helping  hand,  for  I've  got  more  than  1  want;  and  you,  I  dare  say,  can 
do  something  for  your  niece.  Come,  my  dear  Miss  Snigs ;  don't 
■ay  no/» 

"I  ooiddn*t  say  no  to  you,  captain/*  anawered  Mmb  Soiga,  aenti* 
BMntally  taming  up  her  eyea,  while  her  heart  beat  audibly ;  bat  the 
hard-heafted  officer  didn't  take  the  hint.   Foor  Miss  Snigs ! 

However,  Mias  Snigs  was  a  wiae  woman.   She  thought  that  if  she 

allowed  the  young  lieutenant  to  pay  Ws  addresses  to  her  niece,  that 
the  example  might  bo  contnj:!;ioiis.  and  that,  perhaps^  the  old  OUO 
might  begin  to  pay  his  addresses  to  her,  so  she  said : 

*  I  hope  that  yonr  yount^  friend  will  come  here  as  often  as  he  likes, 
if  he  realiy  ism  love  with  Mary,  I  should  like  to  Bee  as  much  as  pos- 
iftle  olbmi,  to  judge  whether  he  is  likely  to  prove  a  good  husband  to 
the  dear  girl ;  and  yon  know,  captain,  that  you  witt  always  be  wel- 
come whenever  you  pleaae  to  aeoompany  bfoi.  I  aholl  feel  rather 
Imly  if  £  am  depiifedi  of  the  aoeiety  of  my  nieee,  aa  lam  sore  to  be 
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for  several  hours  of  the  day.  Young  people,  under  such  circum- 
stances, are  always  so  wrapped  up  in  tbemselTeSy  they  never  think 
of  others.*' 

"  No  fear,  marm.  I'll  come  and  play  a  game  of  backgammon  with 
you  wiiuiievbr  i  cau,  and  keep  up  your  spirits,"  answered  the  gallant 
officer.  And,  I  say,  if  that  lank,  loug-legged  lawyer  comes  philander* 
ing  after  you  again,  just  let  Jack  and  me  know,  and  we'll  dnck  him  in 
a  norsepond.   That  will  cool  hts  ardour,  I  suspeet." 

Oh !  thank  yott» captain— thank  you  !  I  am  sure  you  axe  kind  and 
generous,  and  possess  all  the  qualities  which  would  make  ft  veasonable 
woman  happy." 

As  the  brave  lieutenant  walked  home,  be. thought  over  the  remarks 
made  to  him  by  the  Bpmater. 

"I  wonder  wlmt  the  old  girl  is  after?"  he  thought  to  himself. 
**  She  can't  meaii  thai  she  wanU  me  to  make  up  to  her  ?  Biess  my 
heart !  I  wonder  if  that's  the  case  ?  I  didn't  think  it,  certtdnly.  Bat 
it  lodes  preeious  like  it.  Well,  I  should  have  thought  that  ahe  wsi 
better  off  as  she  is.  However,  womm  have  their  Nicies.  She's  a 
kind-hearted  old  girl,  and  maybe  she'd  like  to  he  Mrs.  Shakings  in- 
stead  of  Miss  Snigs.  Well,  it's  all  the  same  to  me.  If  it  would  help 
Towzell  to  marry  that  pretty  little  dear,  Mary  Bolland,  I  wouldn't 
mind  chancing  it.  I'll  just  ask  him  wlmt  he  thinks,  and  tell  him  to 
ask  Mary  what  she  thinks.  I'd  ratiu  r  have  inarried  Ins  mother  if 
she'd  have  let  me,  just  to  help  her  l^eej)  liouse  and  look  after  the 
children;  but  she  talked  so  much  about  iier  heart  being  buried  with 
her  dead  husband,  and  that  she  wouldu't  take  advantage  of  my  gene> 
xous  sympathy,  thftt  I  saw  that  it  was  no  go.  It's  a  great  thing  to 
mske  one  woman  happy,  and  if  I  thought  tM  Martha  Snigs  would  bs 
the  happier  for  marrying  me,  I  shouldn't  like  to  balk  her.  I  must 
think  about  it." 

Lieutenant  Shakiugs  did  think  about  it  a  good  deal.    He  consulted 

Jack,  wlio  I'onsiilted  Mary,  who  at  first  laughed  heartily  at  the  idea, 
but,  afUr  two  or  three  days,  said  that  she  had  reaBon  to  alter  her 
mind;  that  the  moment  sbe  broached  the  subject,  her  aunt  did  no- 
thing but  talk  about  the  old  lieutenant,  and  at  last  confessed,  amid  a 
perfect  eruptiou  of  sighs,  that  her  happiness  would  be  gone  fur  ev  er  if 
Jifr.  Shakings  should  remain  obdurate. 


mi 

r,  shrugging  his  shoulders.  If  I  fiuu  that  her  heart  is  reatlf 
set  on  it,  I'll  tell  her  that  I'm  her  man — I  do  think  that  a  tmA 
■woman  like  her,  poor  thing!  must  sometimes  feel  very  forlorn — and  if 
I  don't,  whyj  she'll  always  have  that  piece  of  sanctimonious  Parchment 
bothering  her.  Yes,  Jack,  I  see  it  is  really  the  ri^ht  thing  to  do ;  and 
it  will  put  a  spoke  in  your  wheel,  and  that's  another  good  reason." 

Thus  honest  Lieutenant  Shakings  argued  hunself  into  matrimony, 
tso  softened  wab  the  heart  of  Miss  Snigs  on  receiving  a  bond  fide 
offer  from  Lieutenant  Shakings,  that  at  his  suggestion  she  settled  iifO* 
Tooably  a  hundred  a  year  on  her  pretty  nieee,  with  a  fiirther  sum  when 
she  herself  should  be  called  out  of  this  sublunary  world,  oontingeut  ou 
her  not  having  a  family  of  her  own. 

Of  courMi  dear  aunt,  I  shouldn't  like  to  deprive  my  little  oousiDi 
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in  prospect  of  a  larger  portion  of  tlieir  inheritance  than  you  hare 
already  so  generoualy  beatowed  on  me.*' 

There  vaa  a  laughing  glitter  in  her  eyes  as  she  spoke  which  ahe 
could  not  suppress.  Of  course,  with  so  magnificent  an  income  secured 
to  them,  the  young  lieutenant  and  Marj  agreed  that  it  would  be  quite 
wroTior  not  to  marry  forthwith.  Miss  iSniga  at  first  threw  objeotiona 
in  the  way. 

"  I  seo,  Mary,  that  I  must  get  that  good  old  fellow,  Shakings,  to 
come  tu  the  scratch  himself,"  observed  Jack.  "  If  he  asks  her  to 
apltoe  at  caaee^  and  propoaea  &at  we  afaonld  all  be  married  together, 
ahe'U  conaent-— no  fear  of  that." 

Lieutenant  ShakiDga  waa  ready  to  do  anything  Jack  wiaked,  and  the 
matter  was  soon  satisfactorily  arranged.  On  Jack's  account  no  time 
waa  to  be  lost,  aa  he  oould  not  tell  when  he  might  be  called  away  to 
sea.  When  Polypip,  who  Imd  betaken  himself  to  the  sea-side  for 
chanc:t'  of  air  to  recover  iVom  his  bruises  and  scratches  and  his 
wounded  feelini^s,  returned,  he  endeavoured  to  establish  an  action  for 
assault  and  battery ;  but  it  was  so  evident  that  he  was  the  aggressor, 
that  for  ouce  ia  a  way  a  lawyer  waa  iuiled,  and  caught  in  liis  own 
anaie.  He  aoon  after  aold  hia  buaineaa  and  retired  to  America,  where 
hia  talenta  wefe  more  likely  to  be  rewaxded  tban  tb^  were  in  our 
town. 

The  marriages  of  Lieutenant  Sbnkings,  B.N.,  to  Miss  Martha 
Bniga,  and  of  Lieutenant  lowaell,  K.N.,  to  Miaa  Mary  BolLand,  were 
among  the  moat  exciting  ey^itB  which  have  occurred  for  many  yearn 
in  our  town* 


EGYPT:  AJO)  A  JOURNEY  TO  PALESTINE,  FIA  MOUNT  SINAI 

AND  PETBA.* 

w  ■ 

BT  i.ttUT.-oox<onnL  ft.  R.  Miue. 
X. 

The  Sabbath-day  fell  on  wl^at  would  have  been  our  fourth  day*8 
march,  and  we  cried  a  halt  accordingly,  and  kept  it  aa  a  day  of  reat, 
divine  aervice  being  performed  in  the  aaloon  £ent.  On  our  journey 
the  laat  two  days,  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  showed  102  deg.  exposed 
to  the  sun ;  but  at  six  o^clock  of  a  morning,  during  the  last  two  daya* 
march,  and  also  whilst  we  were  encamped  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Sinai, 
the  thermometer  (Fahrenheit's)  denoted  only  40  deg.  For  the  ^rat 
six  monimgs,  after  leaving  Suez,  it  had  registered  45  deg. 

From  the  Wady-es-Shaick  there  is  a  short  cut,  with  an  occasional 
steep  ascent,  through  a  narrow,  rocky,  and  atony  gorge,  to  the  Greek 
convent  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Sinai,  im|^ractieiu)le  for  laden  oamela, 
but  through  which,  i£  the  lidera  will  diamount  and  walk  for  nearly 
half  of  the  diatance,  the  dromedaries  can  paaa*  Thia  route  we  took, 

*  JU  rigktt  raened. 
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tm  we  zeioM  the  oomveiit  hj  to  doing  at  haif-pSBt  tee  A.iff. ;  ufaonM 
our  laden  camelfly  liaviDg  proceeded  M  ^at  Wadj-^t-Shaiek,  did 

reach  the  encamping-ground  until  between  two  and  three  p.m. 

The  first  tkuiig  I  tried  to  do  on  reaching  the  crest  of  the  last  ascent, 
from  whence  a  gentle  declivity  led  to  the  pite  of  the  convent,  along 
an  open  plain,  or  rather  through  a  broad  vallev,  with  the  imposing 
sight  of  Mount  Sinai  towering  up  towards  the  heavens  a  little  to  the 
right  of  this  said  valley,  was  to  endeavour  to  fix  upon  the  very  site  that 
had  been  chosen  by  Mr.  Herbert  for  his  grand  and  beautitui  iresco  ia 
the  robiu>,'-room  of  ike  Home  of  Peers,  wnich  represented  MoMSBwiUi 
the  two  tables  of  itone  '*  (EzoduB  xxxit.  29,  80)  coming  down  from 
Mount  Sinn  end  ftalbumg  the  taam  of  tlie  IweetitM,  after  luwhig 
been  forty  days  on  the  snmmit  of  Ae  mountain,  and  which  maeni£ 
eent  work  of  art  I  made  a  point  of  visiting  and  studjnng  for  half  an 
hoar  only  the  day  previous  to  my  departure  from  London  for  the  *'  Land 
of  Egypt;**  hilt  T  could  not  realise  ihf^  pxnct  nr  identical  site,  neither 
from  that  spot  nor  trom  our  camp,  altliough  I  have  :\  r'^'»'tty  tolerable 
idea  of  the  spot  from  the  neighbourhood  of  which  the  view  of  Moaefl's 
return  to  the  Jewish  camp  was  taken. 

We  had  no  sooner  reached  and  looked  at  our  bare  and  naked 
eneam ping-ground,  winch  waa  to  be  the  site  of  oar  abode  for  the  nest 
three  days,  than  we  huxried  away,  still  mounted  on  oar  dromedsfiea^ 
to  the  oonvent,  to  Tisft  its  interior,  as  well  as  its  Superior  and  the 
monks,  and  to  procure  a  cup  of  hot  coffee  to  give  a  relish  to  the  odd 
'  provisions  which  our  dragoman  had  brought  on  with  him  for  our 
lunch  ;  for,  during  our  march,  we  had  invaririhly  halted  for  an  hour 
about  one  o'clock  to  discuss  our  mid-day's  meal  of  cold  fowl  and 
tongue,  or  bam  and  turkey,  and  a  dessert  of  oranges  (n\'  which  latter 
one  thousand  had  been  laid  in  for  our  use  at  Cairo,  and  w  inch  lasted  i 
us  to  Hebron)  and  iiga,  wiili  dates,  biscuits,  and  gingerbread  uuts.  | 

On  readung  the  content  gates,  which  were  protected  by  sheets  of  ! 
iron,  and  after  a  loud  knockuig  thereat,  a  Toice  from  a  square  orifioe 
in  the  atone  wall,  which  did  cmty  for  a  window,  and  which  was  ele- 
yated  some  five-and-twenty  or  maTbe  thirty  feet  from  the  ground,  in- 
quired  our  business,  and  on  oor  dragoman's  replying  to  the  monk  in 
Arabic  (in  which  language  his  question  was  asked)  that  we  wished  to 
visit  the  interior  of  the  convent,  the  monk  inquired  if  we  had  a  "  pass" 
or  "  permit**  from  the  Greek  Patriarch  at  Cairo,  and  on  being  an- 
swered in  the  aiBRrmative,  the  said  "  permit'*  was,  as  requested,  aflSxed 
to  a  cord  and  hauled  up  into  the  convent,  and  taken  to  the  "  Superior** 
thereof  for  perusal,  who,  iSnding  it  was  all  en  regie  and  **  orthodoi," 
gave  orders  tor  our  admittance ;  and,  after  a  short  delay,  one  half  of 
the  large  double  outer  gates  leading  into  the  large  coturt-yard  was 
opened  to  us,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  closed  again,  and  locked  and 
bolted,  we  followed  the  monk  into  the  interior  of  the  convent  by  s 
dark  and  narrow  passage,  to  which  access  was  only  had  by  the  unlock- 
ing of  a  low  iron-bound  door,  so  low  that  we  had  to  stoop  low  our- 
selves before  we  could  enter,  and  shortly  ai'tei  v»  ards  we  had  an  inter- 
view w^itli  the  Superior,  who  ordered  coffee  to  be  served  up  to  Ufl. 
Alter  a  short  conversation,  through  our  dragoinan,  in  Arabic  (for  the 
Superior  could  not  bpeak  either  ireucii  or  Engiiab,  or  even  Italian), 
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ve  ykited  tbe  rooms  on  the  floor  on  ivbicli  we  had  been  seated,  and 

Trhicli  floor  was  situated  on  the  second  story  fSacing  the  church,  being 
simply  a  wooden  verandah,  with  a  slight  balcony  of  the  same  material, 
as  a  protection  from  falH no;  mto  the  narrow  alley  or  passage  paved 
with  stones  below.  We  next  abked  for  permission  to  visit  the  iu- 
terior  of  the  church,  and  hIbo  the  library,  which  was  accorded  to  iis  ; 
aati,  ailer  a  few  mure  lutercuuiigeEi  of  cuuversatioii  witli  the  ISuperior, 
tloough  the  agency  of  the  dragoman,  the  former  rose  to  t^e  leave 
of  hb,  and  at  onoe  Tetired  to  his  own  quarters. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  the  church.  Inside  it  resembled  all  Gbeek 
churches,  and  was  rich  in  pictures  of  the  Virgin,  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
of  saints.  It  was  originaUj  dedicated  to  the  Transfiguraticm but 
ever  since  tbe  churdii  has  contained  the  relics  of  St.  Catherine  it  goes 
by  her  name,  as  she  is  considered  to  be  its  patron  saint.  Tnside 
the  centre  portion  of  this  building  I  noticed,  standing  upright  m  its 
large  oaken  frame,  an  English  eight-day  clock,  which  seemed  to  be  a 
strange  piece  of  ecclesiastical  furniture  ibr  the  nave  of  a  Greek  church. 
Ou  inspecting  it  more  closely,  I  read  on  its  dirty  silvered-looking  dial 
the  following  engraved  inscription : 

W.  WlSBBOITGH. 
BSX8T<». 

"We  next  visited  the  small  chapel  dedicated  to  the  "  Burning  Bush," 
mufhich  is  a  small  altar,  on  which  a  massive  silver  lamp  was  kept 
continually  burning.  Before  we  were  permitted  to  enter  this  sa/tc turn 
tttnctormi,  however,  we  were  desired  or  the  attendant  monks  to  r^ 
move  our  boots  or  shoes  from  off  oar  feet  (Ezodos  iii.  5),  and  leave 
fhem  in  tbe  adjoining  room  or  Testibule.  As  this  chapel  bad  neither 
laats  nor  carpets  spread  over  the  cold,  damp^looking  stones  with  which 
it  was  flagged,  it  was  some  little  time  before  I  could  make  up  my  mind 
to  remove  my  hoots^  as  I  was  afraid  lest  any  injurious  consequences 
might  arise  therefrom  ;  but,  making  it  a  momentary  aflSur,  the  whole 
thing  was  accompli?h(Mi  Tvithin  a  couple  of  minutes. 

From  what  I  could  understand  from  the  monks — but,  of  course,  I 
may  li;!ve  been  mistaken  in  the  interpretation  which  1  put  on  the  in- 
formaliGii  which  they  imparted  to  us — I  gathered  this  chapel  was  the 
nte  of  the  identical  spot  where  God  appeared  unto  Moses  (Exodus 
iii*  21  This  baUowed  and  wonderful  scene,  however,  occurred  in 
Horeb,  and  not  at  tbe  foot  of  Mount  Sinai,  unless  Horeb  and  Mount 
Sinsi  are  identical,  which  is  not  likely  (Exodus  xvii.  6). 

Some  savam  and  "literary"  travellers  hold  to  the  idea  that  the 
Mount  Serbal,  which  is  left  a  sliort  distance  to  the  right  hand  on  the 
road  to  Mount  Sinai,  is  either  Mount  Hoxeb  or  else  tbe  real  Mount 
Smai  * 

The  safest  guide,  I  huinbl  v  conceive,  is  to  follow  the  tradition  of  the 
sons  of  Ishmael  (the  modern  Bedouins  of  the  Desert),  who  most  cer- 
toily  of  all  living  peoples  ought  beat  to  know  where  Mount  Smai 

*  "Wherever  Horeb  may  be  placed  by  the  researches  of  the  modeni  school  of 
Biblical  criticism,  we  learn,  at  all  events,  that  it  was  eteven  marches',  or  daya* 
jounuy,  ind  Meant  Seir  (Petra)  unto  KadeduBamea  (Deateranomy  L  2> 
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stands,  and  wttli  one  voice  these  people  assert  that  their  Jebel 
MdoBsa/*  or  Mountain  of  Moses,  answinng  to  the  Mount  Sinai  of  the 
Bihle,  is  that  mountain  which  rises  up  out  of  tlie  plain  alongside  (but 
to  the  eastward  thereof)  of  the  ]\Iount  St.  Catherine,  and  immediutcly 
above  the  spot  whereon  the  present  Greek  convent  stands. 

Befote  we  quitted  the  church,  we  were  ahowu  the  yery  richly  oma- 
ismited  and  very  costly  flil?er^gilt  shrme,  reaembling  a  Barcophagua, 
which  was  sent  from  St.  Petersburg  as  a  present  to  the  Greek  con- 
vent  by  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Bussias,  and  which  was  intended  to 
hold  the  relics  of  the  sainted  Catherine,  as  well  as  to  requite  the 
monks  for  their  truly  invaluable  and  most  incomparable  present  of  the 
"  Codus  Sinaiticug"  version  of  our  Holy  Scriptures,  which  they  had 
presented  to  the  liertd  of  their  Church,  through  Dr.  Tischendorff,  on. 
his  third  visit  to  tlieir  convent.  In  another  part  of  the  church  we 
nuliced  a  second  suv  er  oarcophagus-shaped  coihu,  but  of  smaller  ditnen- 
aicfliB,  which  the  monks  informed  us  really  contained  the^  bond  Jlde 
relics  of  their  patron  saint,  and  that  owing  to  the  impracticability  of 
placing  the  new  coffin  (if  I  may  apply  the  term),  from  its  greater 
aice,  in  the  same  snug  and  out-of-the-way  recess  in  which  the  smaUec 
one  stood,  the  monks  had  determined  to  let  each  sarcophagus  remain 
in  the  same  position  in  which  they  stood  at  the  period  of  our  visit 

We  now  proceeded  to  the  library,  which  was  a  very  sinaii  room 
furnished  with  rows  of  wooden  shelves  around  the  walls,  on  which  the 
various  books  stood.  They  were  but  few  in  number.  The  mouks 
showed  us  the  new  edition  of  the  "  Codus  Sinaiticus,"  in  four  large- 
sized  quarto  Tolumes,  on  paper  resembling  at  all  events,  if  it  was  ncfc 
actually,  vellum,  which  had  been  printed  at  St.  Petersburg  and  hand* 
somely  bound,  and  which  had  been  forwarded  to  the  convent  library 
at  Mount  Sinai  as  a  present  from  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Bussias  in 
exchange  for  the  original  thereof.  Some  of  our  party  wm  anxious  to 
procure  a  book  from  the  library,  by  purchase,  as  a  memento  of  their 
visit  to  the  convent,  but  the  monks  would  not  listen  to  the  proposition, 
and  replied,  such  a  thinnr  was  simply  an  impossibility.  The  convent 
library  continued,  also,  aeveral  manuscripts. 

After  walking  about  the  interior  of  the  place,  which  contained  a 
fine  deep  well  of  excellent  water,  but  which  otherwise  contained  no- 
thing remarkable  to  arrest  the  traveller's  further  attention,  we  pro- 
ceeded to  our  camp  to  dine. 

The  fraternity  of  religious  anchorites,  at  the  period  of  our  visit 
(which  was  on  Friday,  the  drd  of  March,  1865)  to  the  convent  of 
Mount  Sinai,  consisted  of  a  superior  and  twenty-four  monks,  all  of 
whom  ^vcro  Greeks,  and  no  Bussian  priests  amongst  their  number. 

Saturday^  March  4. — At  twenty  minutes  past  eight  this  morning, 
all  of  our  party,  saving  myself,  started  from  camp  for  the  purpose  of 
ascending  Mount  St.  Catherine,  a  feat  which  was  considered  by  all 
those  who  had  ever  accomplished  it  a  most  fatiguing  one.  Well  awars 
of  this  fact,  I  relinqoished  the  pleasure  of  enjoying  an  extended  riew 
from  the  summit  thereof,  and  reserved  my  strength  for  the  ascent  of 
Mount  Sinai,  which,  in  the  language  of  the  prize*ring,  was  to  ''come 
off*'  on  the  morning  following. 

On  the  return  orthe  youngest  and  the  moat  active  of  the  party  to 
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camp,  at  lialf-past  five  p.m.,  they  tolrl  me  the  ascent  of  Mount  St. 
Catherine  took  them  five  hours  to  accomplish,  of  which  the  fire^t  hour 
and  a  quarter  was  performed  on  dromedaries  to  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain ;  that  the  whole  and  entire  ascent  was  very  steep  and  very  fa- 
tiguing work,  and  had  tried  tlieir  strength  greatly  :  they  informed  me 
they  could  see  the  Gulfs  of  Akabah  and  Suez,  as  well  as  the  fork  where 
the  iunddoii  of  tbe  two  |;iilf8  joined  tbeb  waters  just  beyond  Cape  Baa 
Mabommed.  The  elders**  of  tbe  part^  did  not  get  back  to  camp 
until  a  full  bour  later,  and  looked  tembly  "punished"  after  tbev 
day's  labour.  A  second  camp  had  been  pitched  on  the  afliemoon 
of  our  arrival,  not  very  far  distant  from  our  own  encampment,  which  we 
noticed  on  our  return  from  our  visit  to  the  convent,  the  inmates  of 
which  consisted  of  four  younc^  Englishmen  belonging  to  tho  "  Society 
of  Priends,"  whose  personal  acquaintance  some  of  our  party  had  made 
at  Cairo,  and  who  had  left  that  city  before  we  did,  in  order  to  visit  and 
ascend  to  the  top  of  Mount  Serbal.  These  y^  inig  and  active  travellers 
accompanied  our  party  to  the  tup  oi"  Mount  ^St.  Catherine. 

I  paid  the  monks  a  second  visit  this  afternoon  (4th  of  March),  and 
devoted  a  couple  of  bours  to  the  convent  and  its  large  garden.  I  re- 
sumed tbe  same  seat  in  tbe  verandab  that  I  bad  occupied  tbe  day 
previous,  and  was  fortunate  in  meeting  with  one  of  the  brotber- 
nood"  who  understood  a  little  Italian,  by  which  means  we  were 
enabled  to  keep  up  a  conversation.  I  found  he  knew  likewise  a  few 
words  of  French,  M'hich  lanf^ua<^o  helped  me  wheii  my  Ttfilifin  was  at 
fault.  After  discussing  various  matters,  and  after  having  partaken  of 
a  cup  of  coffee,  which  he  had  ordered  to  be  prepared  for  us,  I  lit  a 
cigar,  and  commenced  sounding  this  "brotlier"  as  to  whether  it  were 
not  possible  to  procure,  by  purchase,  any  one  dmall  book  from  amongst 
the  collection  in  the  convent  library  ;  to  which  question  tbe  monk  re- 
plied, it  was  quite  impossible — that  none  of  ttie  books  were  ever 
sold  or  given  away  to  any  one. 

"  In  that  case,  then,'*  I  observed  to  him,  *^  bow  it  you  allowed 
Br.  Tiscbendorff  to  take  away  out  of  the  convent  library  the  very 
valuable  manuscript  of  tbe  Holy  Bible,  called  tbe  *  Codus  Sinaiticus,' 
which  that  gentleman  showed  me  at  Alexandria,  the  latter  end  of  Sep- 
tember, 1859,  on  his  war  from  Mount  Sinai  to  St.  Petersburg  with 
it  ?  Surely,  as  you  have  already  allowed  one  visitor  to  your  convent 
to  take  away  a  very  valuable  book  from  amongst  a  heap  of  others, 
there  can  be  no  objection  to  your  letting  me  have  one  of  the  least 
Value  iu  the  collection,  on  paying  for  the  aame,  as  a  souvenir  of  my 
Tisit  to  this  convent." 

But  tbe  monk  replied,  the  thing  was  impossible^  and  that  it  was 
hopeless  for  me  to  have  my  request  gratified. 
I  now  questioned  this  monk  on  two  other  points. 
Tell  me,"  I  said,  did  the  Emperor  of  Bussia  ever  send  you,  for 
the  use  of  your  convent,  a  small  steamer  ?  (puroscdf,  in  Greek  and  in 
Bussian) ;  for  Dr.  Tiscbendorff  informed  me  at'  Alexandria  that,  in 
exchange  for  the  '  Codus  Sinaiticus/  although  yon  would  take  no 
money  for  the  same,  yet  that  you  would  wish  the  Emperor  of  all  the 
liutsias,  as  the  head  of  your  Church,  to  send  you  a  small  steam-boat 
^  ply  between  Suez  and  Tor." 
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"  No,"  he  repliofl,  " no stpfim-bont  'ivfis  ever  ?ont  tons ;  bnt  we  re- 
ceived the  larLje  hantlsoine  silver-giit  earcopbagus  you  saw  yesterday 
inside  the  churcli,  as  an  equivalent  for  the  '  Codus  bmaitiiius,'  and 
as  some  coTi^pensation  for  the  numuacript  of  which  our  convent  has 
b^n  defrauded.** 

Defrauded  r  I  ensbuMd,  in  uitoaaOmmit.  "Hmt  dflftiudedf 
I  tboaght  tbaft  the  tupenor  and  the  monks  of  tiie  conyent  had,  d 
tbeiF  own  free  and  good  will,  giren  that  manmcript  to  Dr.  IHachendoiff 
aa  their  offering  (which  the  learned  doctor  told  them  would  pro?e 
a  most  aooeptable  and  weleome  one)  t»  the  Emperor  of  alt  tha 
Enssias.** 

"Nothing  of  the  sort,"  the  monk  replied.  "The  correct  and  true 
history  of  that  manuscript  is  on  this  wise :  we  allowed  Dr.  Tischen- 
dorff  to  take  away  from  out  of  the  convent  library  tliat  ancient  mana- 
BCript  to  bhow  tu  the  Emperor  of  iiusism,  ou  the  »ule  couditioii  that 
it  was  to  he  fidthfully  returned  to  the  oonrent  library  at  the  eipi» 
tton  of  three  yean.  We  ahovld  net  have  permittod  thia  mauoiGEqil; 
to  haye  been  taken  away  eten  by  Dr.  Tiaefaendorff^  imleas  it  had  been 
under  the  written  guarantee  of  the  Eussian  ambassador  at  OMUtan- 
tinople  that  it  shoeki  be  faithfully  returned  within  the  above-named 
penod."  And  this  monk  added.  "  If  that  valuable  manuscript  (bouud 
up  as  a  book)  was  not  returned  to  their  convent,  thnt  the  llmmn 
govL  rnnient  would  haTO  to  bear  the  diagracey  aa  weii  aa  the  odium,  of 
having  broken  their  promise.*' 

I  again  questioned  him  on  the  subject  of  the  small  steam-boitt, 
when  he  assured  me  it  was  quite  true  that  the  superior  and  mooln 
had  aaked  Dr.  Xtachendoiff  to  reqneat  the  Bmperor  of  Bnaeia^  in  »• 
turn  Ibr  the  nae  of  the  above  mannacr^t,  to  mike  them  a  pieeant  of  a 
email  siuLin-boat  for  the  use  of  the  convent^  and  that  they  alaU.  lifed  is 
hopes  of  haying  their  request  fulfilled. 

The  monk  said  to  me  :  "  You  must  bear  in  mind  that  we  cannot 
part  with,  even  for  money,,  any  of  the  books  or  manuscripts  in  the 
convent  library  ;  for  they  are  ail  heirlooms  attached  to,  belonging  to, 
and  forming  part  of  this  convent.**  (Which  information  the  Supeziof 
of  the  conyent,  shortly  after  this  conversation,  corroborated.) 

We  now  rose  up  from  our  seats  to  welcome  the  superior,  who, 
aoeompanied  by  two  or  three  of  the  broiheriiood,'*  came  to  aee  me, 
en  hearing  I  waa  malde  the  convent.  He  did  not  take  a  seat,  bul) 
after  inquiring  nfbeg  my  health  and  where  the  remainder  of  my  fdlow* 
traTellera  were,  he  proposed  a  walk  in  the  convent  garden,  to  whash  I 
very  willingly  assented.  On  our  way,  I  observed  hov  cautious  thfl 
"  fraternity*'  were  to  keep  tlie  low  iron-sheeted  doorj^  nnd  orates  of 
their  coiivent  always  locked  and  bolted,  in  order  that  no  Bedouin 
might  enter  within  the  precincts,  and  study  the  "  ins  and  (  uts'* 
thereof.  The  monks  were  erecting  a  rancrc  of  buildings,  resemblmg 
faxm  out- houses,  inside  the  large  court-yai-d  which  separated  the 
eonvent  from  the  nuden ;  and  ther  wm  aurroanding  this  oout-yeid 
with  new  atone  wuls,  the  whole  of  whieb,  when  completed,  will  give 
a  pleaaing  appearance  to  the  apot ;  whidi  sadfy  requires  il^  for  tbft 
present  aspect  of  the  old  convent  is  "sadness**  personified. 

The  garden  was  a  very  extensive  one ;  indeed,  it  ought  rather  to  be 
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called  an  orchard,  for  the  smaller  kitchen-garden  was  nearer  to  the 
oonvent.  Herein  I  observed  several  large  olive-trees,  besides  plum, 
apricot,  and  almond  trees,  tiie  liitter  being  in  full  bloom.  There  were 
also  sijuie  vines  and  a  few  other  trees,  whose  names  1  did  not  note 
down  at  the  time.  There  were  likewise  several  remarkably  fine 
cjpress-trees,  whicli  are  very  prominent  features  m  the  landscape,  for 
a  very  considerable  distance  before  the  convent  is  reached. 

The  monkB  infonned  me  this  had  been  a  remarkabfy  mild  winter, 
for  generally  the  auramitB  of  these  tiro  monntainB  veee  covefed 
snow  at  this  present  time.  In  ttid-winter^  the  snow  lay  from  two  to 
three  feet  in  depth,  inside  the  couTent.  After  hating  walked  tiiraiig^ 
the  orchard,  the  superior  suggested  we  should  go  outside  thereof,  and 
seat  ourselves  near  the  stone  bridge  which  spanned  the  torrent,  all 
hut  dry  at  present,  where  enrpeta  were  soon  spread,  and  a  cold  coliiu 
tion  of  bread,  biscuits,  and  dried  fruits  was  served,  with  coffee. 

After  partaking  of  this  refreshment,  which  proved  very  acceptable 
to  me,  who  had  breakfasted  in  our  camp  before  eight  o'clock,  1  rose 
and  bade  the  superior  and  the  monks  farewell,  informing  tiieui  1  re^ 
gratted  I  flhoold  be  imable  to  ratiurn  to  the  eonvmit  feo  pay  them  • 
third  fisit;  and,  wishtng  them  all  long  life,  I  retcaoed  my  steps  hadk 
to  our  tents. 

I  may  menldoiiy  before  I  quit  the  eoiiTent,  tliat  on  my  arrival  thereat 

this  afcernoon,  and  just  before  we  proceeded  to  the  orchard,  I  pre<> 
sented  an  "Atmospheric  Clock,"  which  I  had  brought  with  me  m>m 
Loudon,  and  which  was  repfulated  for  twenty-three  aiid  a  half  hours, 
to  the  coiiveut,  and  pointed  out  to  the  Superior,  as  well  as  to  the 
monks,  how  it  acted,  and  how  it  was  to  be  adjusted  and  regulated. 
After  some  few  lessons,  wlddi  I  repeated  three  or  four  times,  it 
seemed  to  uie  the  monk,  sv  im  spoke  itaiiau,  bad.  acquired  the  requisite 
jnformatioii  I  had  imparted  to  him,  and  comprehended  how  to  zegulate 
it  sad  re-set  it  when  the  mercury  in  the  tuoe  had  nm  down. 

They  were  profnse  in  their  thanks  for  my  gift,  none  oC  tiie brother^ 
hood"  having  overseen  or  even  heard  of  auGh  an  invention  before  that 
day.  I  was  informed  they  always  kept  "Arab  time"  inside  the 
convent ;  and  I  explained  to  my  pupil,  and  showed  him  how  and  by 
what  means  the  atmospheric  clock"  could  be  rep^ulated  and  adjusted 
80  as  to  denote  either  European,  Turkish,  or  Arab  tmie. 

Sunday^  February  5. — This  was  a  fiue  cool  day  for  our  ascent  of 
Mount  ISinai,  and  after  an  early  breakfast  we  all  proceeded  to  the 
convent  on  foot,  and  obtaining  thence  two  or  three  of  the  monks  to 
act  oti  guides  iur  our  party,  who,  from  having  been  bespoken  the  day 
previous,  were  in  readiness  to  accompany  us,  along  with  another  of  the 
'firatemity/*  who  had  especial  charge  of  an  Arab  porter  that  was  laden 
with  coffee  and  sngpur^  and  bread  and  eggs,  and  charcoal,  besidea 
soffee*pots  and  cups  and  saucers,  &c.  &c.,  we  all  started  off  together 
on  our  road  up  the  mountain  at  nine  o'clock.  The  pathway  that  led 
to  !Mount  Sinai  had  been  made  by  the  hands  of  man,  and  thereby 
rendered  comparatively  easy  of  ascent  as  a  path,  although  the  road 
was  sufficiently  steep  to  try  some  of  our  lungs,  as  well  as  our 
knees  and  the  calves  oi  the  legs.  Before  we  reached  the  summit, 
^hich  it  took  us  three  hours  in  ail^  commencing  from  our  camp, 
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to  accomplisb,  several  of  our  party  were  glad  to  cry  frequent  halts 
to  enable  ub  to  rest  our  limbs  and  to  draw  breath ;  for  it  waa 
really  most  iatiguiug  aud  most  tniug  work.  We  were  just  twenty 
minutes,  fast  walking,  from  the  camp  to  the  convent,  and  two  hours 
and  forty  mmutes  chmbing  up  the  mountain.  About  half  way  up  we 
came  upon  a  small,  rough-looking  stone  building,  whidi  was  fitted  up 
internally  as  a  chapel,  wherein  were  lamps,  as  well  as  candles,  kept 
burning,  whilst  the  rudely-plastered  atone  walls  were  ornamented  with 
paintings  of  saints  hung  around.  A  small  altar  stood  within.  The 
lamps  and  candles  probably  were  burning  this  day  on  accouut  of  its 
being  the  Sabbath-day,  as  well  as  to  show  off  this  humble  Christiaa 
shriue  to  the  best  possible  advantage  to  the  thirteen  strangers  who  had 
arrived  from  far-distant  countries  to  make  a  "  pilgrimage"  to  the  top 
of  Mount  Sinai.  One  of  our  attendant  monks,  after  entering  the 
chapel,  forthivith  lighted  a  silver  censer,  which  be  carried  with  him, 
and  swayed  the  burning  incense  to  and  fro,  and  especially  under  each 
painting  of  a  saint,  the  odoriferous  smoke  and  fumes  from  wbicb  curled 
in  waves  around,  and  seemed  to  lessen,  at  all  events  for  the  moment^ 
the  toils  of  our  ascent  thus  far  up  the  mountain.  "When  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  way  up,  we  came  upon  some  particles  of  ice  in  small 
thick  sheelH,  which  we  broke  into  fragments  aud  ate.  On  reach- 
ing the  suiiimit  of  this  "  world-renowned"  mountain,  we  observed  a 
couple  of  small  stone  buildings,  the  first  of  which,  on  the  left 
hand,  was  a  Greek  chapel,  over  whose  portal  was  inscribed  the  date 
— ^1864.*  It  contained  a  screened-off "  alter,  whilst  the  walls 
were  bung  with  small  paintings  of  saints.  The  other  building  was 
erected  over  a  cave  or  grotto,  which  bad  been  banded  down  by  tradi- 
tion under  the  name  of  Moses's  Cave.  This  building  contained  only 
one  room,  which,  like  a  "  dawk-bungalow**  in  India,  was  used  by 
travellers  for  shelter  from  tlie  weather,  or  to  sleep  in,  should  the^  liave 
previously  decided  on  spending  the  night  on  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain, whether  ou  religious  or  on  scientific  grounds,  or  whether  with  the 
intention  of  ascending  to  the  top  of  Mount  St.  Catherine  from  Mount 
Sinai  after  a  night's  rest ;  the  two  mountains  lying  close  together,  and 
separated  only  from  each  other  by  a  very  deep  gorge  or  yalley,  or 
JEmi J,  as  we  should  say  in  the  Himalayaa. 

It  had  been  previously  arranged  before  leaving  our  camp  that  divine 
service  on  this  Sabbath-day  (the  first  Sunday  in  Lent)  should  be  held, 
according  to  the  ritual  of  the  Church  of  England,  on  the  summit  of 
Mount  Sinai,  which  rare  circumstance  each  individual  of  our  party 
would,  no  doubt,  herealier  consider  and  look  back  upon  as  having 
been  an  event  in  his  lii'e.  Amongst  our  number  we  reckoned  two 
ministers  of  the  Church  of  Eneland,  two  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Scotland,  and  uue  uf  the  Church  of  iiuglaiid  in  America — five 
clergyman  in  all!  The  reminder  consisted  (as  the  members  of  the 
congregation)  of  two  Englishmen,  one  Scotchman,  and  one  American, 
besides  the  four  yonng  Englishmen  belonging  to  the  ^'  Society  of 
Eriends,*'  who  had  accompanied  our  party  from  the  camp. 

*  As  I  iijid  entered  in  my  note-book;  which  might  mark  the  year  in  which 
it  was  repaixed  or  probabfy  enhurged,  for  this  bailmiig  had  been  built  long  prt- 
vioatly. 
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Rumours  of  a  coalition,  or,  at  all  events,  an  understanding,  between 
Prussia  and  Russia,  in  regard  to  the  "  Question  of  the  East,"  have  been 
cmrent  mrar  once  the  U^ier  has  beeome  one  of  the  dominant  powecs  of 
Europe.   The  ramoura  have  been  oontradtotod  and  denied,  and  have 
nurged  to  the  aurfiuse  agun,  in  apite  dP  protestation.   That  Prussia  has^ 
altboogh  by  its  geographical  position  and  its  oommereial  and  financial 
interests,  one  of  the  least  involved  of  the  European  powers  in  the  affairs 
of  the  East — always  taken  the  deepest  interest  in  the  future  of  that  vast, 
ill-governed,  and  variously  peopled  territory,  is  well  known  to  those  ^vlio 
have  watched  the  progress  oF  events  for  some  time  past.  Whenlbrahiin 
Pasha  occupied  Syria,  and  threatened  the  domiiiions  of  the  Sultan  in 
Asia  ?»IiMor,  Prussia  alone  sent  officers  of  distiuction  to  the  great  pasha- 
liks  of  Angora,  Koniyah,  and  Malatiyah,  to  aid  the  Turks  by  their 
eouDsel  and  instructions ;  Barons  Moltke,  Vincke,  and  others  were 
present  at  the  diaastrona  eombat  of  Niiib ;  and  both  frassia  and  Anatria 
abetted  the  English  when  the  Holy  Land  was  6nally  rescued  from  the 
hands  of  the  Egyptians*   Aostiia  and  Ptasna  held  aloof  in  the  Cnmean 
war,  beeanae  the  English  were  then  in  alliance  with  France,  and  the 
inCeiesta  at  atake  were  no  longer  the  same.  France  was  fighting  for  the 
ascendancy  of  the  Latin  over  the  Greek  Church  at  the  Holy  Places ; 
Austria  was  also  Roman  Catholic,  hut  it  did  not  see  that  religious  in- 
terests precisely  called  for  tlie  supremacy  of  France;  and  Prussia  was 
Protestant,  but  has  never  been  nble  to  see  that  it  was  the  interest  of  the 
Reformed  Churches  to  wage  war  for  Muhanmiadanism  simply  out  of 
opposition  to  the  Greek  Church,  and  still  less  that,  rather  than  allow  the 
supremacy  of  that  Church,  it  was  a  wise  policy  to  take  up  the  cudgels  for 
the  benent  of  the  Latin  Choreh.   The  recent  appointment  of  a  Prussian 
piinee  aa  ruler  om  Romania,  or  United  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  has 
brought  thia  bistoneal  interest^  taken  by  Prussia  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Orient^  still  more  prominently  forward,  and  no  longer  permits  of  a  doubt 
beb^  entertained  that,  whether  in  coalition  or  without,  Prussia  will  not 
remain  a  quiet  spectator  of  the  dismemberment  of  the  Muhammadan 
power  in  Euixype,  or  of  any  events  that  may  threaten  to  lead  to  such  a 
result;  but  that  having  provided  itself  with  a  lever  as  powerful  as  that 
possessed  by  Austria  in  Croatia,  by  Russia  in  Bessarabia,  and  by  England 
in  Greece,  it  will  be  prepared  to  move  in  one  sense  or  another  the  mo- 
ment an  emergency  ah&li  arise. 

That  the  aense  in  which  this  moyement  will  be  made  will  be  adverse  to 
what  hat  been  so  long  the  traditional  policy  of  England— that  of  op- 
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ho]6mg  the  empire  of  the  Osmanlis  in  tbe  face  of  all  kinds  and  deictip- 
tions  of  short-comings,  ineapable  administrations,  corrupt  practices,  fioan. 
cial  derangements,  and  wars  of  extermination  against  the  Christian 

races — is  at  once  evident  on  the  surface  of  things.  Prussia  has  no  financial 
or  commercial  involvedness  in  Turkey  to  blinr!  it  as  to  the  true  position  of 
afiairs,  aud  to  lead  it  to  ignore  positive  tacts  in  the  presence  of  supposed 
pecuniary  or  political  interests.  Nor  can  Prussia  have  any  particular 
projects  of  ag-grandisement  in  the  East.  It  sees  that  a  catastrophe,  to 
which  Great  Britain  has  so  long  and  so  w  ilfully  closed  its  eyes,  must  take 
place  shortly,  and  it  is  prepared  to  prevent,  as  far  as  lies  in  its  power, 
any  one  power  obtatniog  tbe  lleaV  siuurei  and'  to  seoave  sone  wtA 
arrangement  as  may  be  condneiTe  to  peace  in  the  East,  and,  at  the  ssme 
time,  preserve  intact  the  eqniUbntiin  of  power  in  the  West.  Whether 
it  has  any  partiealar  interest  in  the  pospeeti  of  the  Ohristiaoe  of  du 
East,  or  of  any  particular  branch  of  these  persecuted  races,  we  ar»  not 
prepfired  to  say;  but  Prussia,  as  itself  the  sent  of  a  mixed  Reformed  and 
Romanist  Church,  would  most  probably  sink  ail  considoijitiinig  of  the 
prospects  of  any  particular  sect,  in  tlie  more  enlightened  consideration  of 
what  would  be  most  beneficial  for  the  welfare  of  nil.  Whicherer 
Christiau  party,  by  its  industry,  intelligence,  and  morality,  shall  be  most 
worthy  of  support  in  its  own  locality,  or  over  more  extensive  areas,  wot^ 
most  aasoradly  be  couDtenanoed  in  its  struggle  for  emsMipitiei^  iti 
daims  to  its  own  historical  domains^  and  ite  iiiatienid>lo  right  to  nsAMI 
existence  and  independenee^  by  a  power  vi4iich  woald  be  anembaiiawsi 
by  any  other  considerations  in  awarding  what  is  right  to  the  parties  coa<> 
cerned,  be  they  Servians  IMF  Bulgarians,  Greeks  or  Armenians,  SjTfh 
Greeks  or  Latins,  Maronites  or  Jacobite#i  As  to  the  RomanisRis,  their 
fate  may  be  considered  as  settled  in  ndvanee.  Thev  fire  now,  for  the 
first  time  after  the  lapse  of  ap^e«,  under  the  rule  of  a  European  prince, 
and  they  will  never  revert  back  entirely  to  the  sway  of  the  Miisssloiiffl} 
however  lontf  they  may  be  in  obtaining  a  real  nationrd  inde[>cTiiience. 

We  have  seen,  when  noticing  Monsieur  G.  le  Clerc's  work  on  Moldo- 
Wallaehia,  that  he  saye :  In  Greeee^  the  Fi«mIi  and  English  psrtbi 
haTo  never  attained  importanoe  or  the  popularity  ci  iktt  RlMha 
party,  whiek  has  made  itself  the  apostle  of  the  *  great  idea,**-4liait  m  ts 
say,  the  expulsion  of  the  Osmanlis  from  Europe,  and  which  has  taksnibr 
auxiliary  community  of  interests  and  creeds.  Hence  it  is  that  the  yontk 
of  Romania,  like  that  of  Gi^ece,  believes  itself  to  be  united  by  the  most 
intimate  bonds  to  the  fate  of  Italy  as  to  that  of  all  oppressed  nationalities; 
it  believes  itself  already  mistress  of  Corjstantinople,  and  declares  itself  to 
be  ready  to  tollow  the  banner  of  the  hrst  adventurer  that  wiil  show  it  the 
way.'* 

Such,  indeed,  is  the  dominant  feeling  among  all  the  oppressed  Cbristiaa 
nationaUties  of  the  East.  The  Serrians  are  essentially  Europeans,  ai 
are  abo  the  Bolsaiims;  LalM  tlia  Gteeke  and  Romamant,  tmy  htm 
nrnther  lost  ik»  feeliiigs  of  m»  and  natioiiaKty,  nor  tlie  memory  of  iUr 
kings  and  ralera  of  old,  and  a  really  united  Italy  will  be  with  them  a 
signal  for  the  emaneipatioD  of  BtHQfeaa  Christianity  from  the  shackles 
of  Mussulman  despotism  and  tyranny.  The  feeling  described  above  as 
common  to  the  youth  of  Greece  and  Romania  is,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, shared  alike  by  the  Cbriatians  of  Bdgavia*  Servia,  and  Beenia,  as 
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also  by  tlie  Christian  races  of  Western  Asia,  only  in  a  minor  degree,  as 
they  are  further  removed  from  the  indoctrinatiiig  influences  of  European 
civiliMtion.  But  Bone  ate  so  utterly  prostrated  by  Moslem  rule  a  to  Iw 
dead  to  a  sense  of  nationality,  or  insensible  to  aspirations  for  religious 
and  political  independenoe. 

t  Anstria  bereft  of  its  Italian  provinoes,  and  excluded  from  influence  in 
Germany  Proper,  will  be  driven  by  the  force  of  ciroumstance  to  strengdien 

itself  by  expansion  in  the  East.  Croatia  is  already  in  main  part 
Austrian.  Bosnia,  with  its  two  hundred  thousand  Greeks  and  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  Catholics,  has  long  been  in  a  state  of  semi-lnde- 
|iciiacijce  of  the  Porte.  Its  people,  vassals  or  bannat  allies  of  Hungary 
duiing-  the  middle  a^ces,  would,  with  the  exception  of  the  more  fanatic 
and  inLoieraiit  i^Jussulmaus,  probably  [Jieter,  it  nut  ludependeut,  to  cou- 
stitBte  part  of  a  European  dominion  than  to  remain  subject  to  an  Asiatb 
power  encamped,  rather  than  settled,  in  these  fine  realms.  Herzegovina 
and  Montenegro  are  essentially  Dalmatian.  Thmr  interests  tie  in  the 
Adriatic,  and  their  incorporation  with  Turkey  is  an  anachronism. 

Servia  has  never  oeased  to  struggle  against  Muhammadan  suprenuu^* 
During  the  long  contest  betwixt  the  Austiiane  and  Turks  for  Hungary, 
the  Servians  vigorously  supported  the  former  with  a  fine  body  of  troops, 
to  which  the  Austrians  j^ave  the  name  of  Rusclans.    The  treaty  of  Bel- 
grade, concluded  in  1739,  yielded  Servia  to  the  Porte;  but  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  popuhition  crossed  the  Danube  and  the  Save,  and  settled 
m  ISiavoaia  and  Temiswfir.     Those  who  remained  beliind  were  exposed 
to  so  many  opprebbious  iliat  they  were  driven  to  revolt,  and  under  their 
native  chief,  Cserni  Georges,  were  not  only  enabled  to  maintun  the 
atniggle  with  advantage^  bnt  ako  to  garrison  the  fortified  places  with 
native  tsoops.    When  the  treaty  of  Bucharest  was  negotiatod  in  1812, 
the  cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg  stipulated  for  the  introduction  of  certain 
clauses  on  behalf  of  its  Servian  allies,  and  Turkey  offered  to  place  Servia 
on  the  same  footing  as  the  Danubian  Principalities ;  but  the  Servians 
resisted  these  torms,  and  Russia,  attacked  by  France,  was  compelled  to 
leave  them  to  their  fate.    A  fierce  struggle  again  commenced,  ia  which 
the  Turks  were  victorious ;  but  the  Servians  obtained  several  important' 
privileges :  their  national  senate  secured  the  power  of  regulating*  the 
administration  of  justice,  and  tliey  preserved  their  own  laws.   Tiie  Turks 
are  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  garrisoning  a  few  fortified  places, 
asSelgrade,  Semendria,  and  others ;  whSe  the  Servians,  like  the  Boeniaks, 
diyeiSants  of  the  ancitfit  Slavonians,  and  originally  governed  by  native 
priaeea,  sataia  the  maanexi  and  language  of  their  ancestors,  are  a  majestic 
and  high'spirited  race  of  men,  and,  although  they  belong  to  the  Eastern 
Church,  are  European  to  all  intents  and  purpoaea,  and  are  only  Incor- 
porated with  the  Turkish  Empire  by  one  of  tliose  accidents  of  war  w  hich 
dim  for  a  time  the  lustre  of  that  nationality  which  is  so  much  priced  by 
all,  but  without  extinj^uishing  it.    It  is  questionable  whether  so  high- 
spirited  a  people  would  consent  to  a  pacific  incorporation  with  Austria, 
or  whether  some  oi  tlie  European  powers  would  tolerate  such  a  conquest 
or  aonexatioii.    It  is  certain  tiiat  the  Servians  tliemselves,  unable  to  cast 
off  the  yoke  of  tiie  Oisuianlis,  except  with  external  aid,  would  he  better 
off  under  the  away  of  a  Christian  prince  than  under  that  of  fanatic 
Hioslem  paahaa  and  a  brutal  soldiery.   They  would  also  be  stronger 
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un^ev  a  ^?reat  and  powerful  monarchy  than  as  a  separate  nattonalitv. 
But  small  states  caauot  always  be  made  to  underatand  or  appreciate  this 

state  of  things. 

In  as  far  as  Austria  i  s  concerned,  the  novel  circumstances  which  have 
arisen  in  her  positiou  in  Europe  would  very  much  alTect  the  lig-ht  in 
which  an  attempt  to  aggrandise  herself  in  the  East,  and  recoup  the  loss 
of  her  Italian  temtoriet^  would  be  viewed  by  most  Eoropeaa  powecf. 
With  the  exception  of  Spain,  now  the  most  laggard  of  all  European 

?owers,  a  great  future  still  lie  in  store  for  the  Hapsbnrgs.  With  a 
Votestant  minister  like  Beast  at  the  head  of  foreign  affairs,  with  con- 
stitutional measures  no  longer  in  abeyance,  with  that  form  of  represents 
tive  government  which  is  essential  to  political  salvation,  with  ministers 
responsible  to  the  country  for  their  acts,  wnth  a  free  press,  and  with  the 
excessive  privileges  and  domains  of  the  CFiurch  clipped  and  curtailed, 
tliere  is  nothing  to  prevent  Slavonian  Anstria  holding  up  its  lie  Lid  as  one 
of  the  great  powers.  But  to  do  this  it  must  seek  for  homogeneity  in  the 
East — with  Buda-Pest  perchance  for  its  capital,  as  in  the  days  of  iNiaria 
Theresa — and  the  territories  watered  by  the  Central  Danube,  the  Drave, 
the  TiieisSj  and  the  Save,  for  the  seat  of  its  future  prosperity  and  power. 
Such  a  result  would  render  the  dreams  of  many  an  ultra-Panslanat  se 
many  realities;  would  give  a  political  expression  to  what  has  long  been 
a  geographical  fiict ;  and  the  diffienlttes  anticipated  by  some,  in  duferent 
•dialects,  persuasions,  and  habits  and  manners,  would  be  gradually  merged 
in  one  commonwealth,  having  the  same  aspirations  to  unity  and  progress. 

Bulgaria,  on  the  other  hand,  belongs  geographically  and  hydrographi- 
cally  to  the  Lower  Danube,  although  its  inhabitants  are  of  Slavonian 
origin.    The  ancients  felt  this  when  they  designated  their  country  SS 
Moesia  Inferior.    It  is,  however,  no  more  Turkish  than  Servia  or  Bosnia. 
Its  inhabitants,  ruled  over  by  a  h)nn^  series  of  native  kinos,  were  eng-at^^ 
in  sanguinary  contests  with  the  Greeks  of  the  Lower  Empire,  before  they 
came  in  contact  with,  and  were  ultimately  subdued  by,  the  triumphant 
Moslems.    Since  that  fatal  epoch  they  have  entirely  laid  aside  the  mili- 
tary character  that  once  belonged  to  their  ancestors.    The  great  body  of 
them  are  altogether  pastoral,  and  live  in  small  hamlets,  forming  dosteis 
of  houses  which  have  neither  the  regularity,  nor  deserve  the  name^  cl 
towns.  They  never  mingle  with  the  Turks,  who  are  easily  distinguislMd 
by  their  red  caps,  sashes,  pistols,  and  yatigans,  and  still  more  by  a 
ferocity  of  aspect,  a  rude  assumption  of  demeanour,  and  an  undisguised 
expression  of  contempt,  which  are  made  bvA  too  manifest  among  Christiaos 
in  out-of-the-way  places.    The  Bulgarians  present  a  striking  contrast  to 
their  rode  and  brutal  masters.    They  wear  round  caps  of  brown  or  black 
sheepskin,  and  jnekets  of  cloth.    They  carry  no  weapons  ;  the  expression 
of  their  countenances  is  for  the  most  part  open,  artlp!:s,  and  benevolent, 
and  their  demeanour  is  also  generally  kind  and  courteous.    'Yhcse  simple 
and  amenable  peasants,  naturally  thrifty  and  industriotis,  would  constitute 
with  Romania  the  two  most  important  portions  of  that  future  confedcTS- 
tion  on  the  Lower  Danube,  which  would  almost  inevitably  rise  from  cirt 
of  the  ashes  of  the  Turkish  Empire  in  Europe. 

A  French  traveller  descending  the  Lower  Danube,  and  contemplating 
those  long  shores  now  silent  and  devastated,  yet  once  so  flourishtsg, 
asksy    Is  a  reparatory  future  reserved  to  tiiem  P   Will  the  Tork  evsr 
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pass  over  the  Bosphorus  ?  The  descendants  of  the  Roman  colunies,  who 
people  in  the  preaent  day  WaHaefna  and  Moldavia,  will  they  one  day 
moBed  in  constituting  a  nationality  by  holding  forth  their  hand  to  their 
Christian  brethren  in  Bulgaria  ?  [The  writer  also  introduces  TiansyU 
nuria  and  Macedonia,  but  they  do  not  come  into  the  same  category.] 
Such  were  the  questions  which  crowded  upon  our  minds  in  descending^ 
the  Danube.  We  further  asked  oui^elves,  How  is  it  that  the  fourth  basitt 
of  the  {Trent  river,  so  largely  provided  by  nature  with  forests  and  minerals, 
and  so  richly  endowed  with  lauds  whose  fertility  can  only  be  compared 
with  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  remains  three-fourths  uncultivated  and  un- 
productive ?  How  is  it  tliat  the  Gauls  when  they  fell  foul  of  Greece, 
hour  is  it  that  the  Crusaders,  never  founded  there  a  durable  empire  ? 
Most  assuredly  the  hordes  of  Thibet  never  met  on  the  shores  of  the 
ocean  with  any  soil  to  equal  that  which  theb  hones  6rst  trod  nnder  foot 
m  these  realms." 

Assuredly,  also^  if  the  Daeian  and  Mcesian  races  have  survived  so 
many  calamities,  if  they  have  not  perished  from  off  the  face  of  the  land 
under  the  oppressive  tyranny  of  the  Turk,  the  vitality  of  the  races  must 
he  great  indeed,  and  Heaven  cannot  but  have  some  secret  design  in  store 
for  those  populations  whom  the  Western  powers  met  with  on  the  hanks  of 
the  Danube,  and  whom  they  have  adopted  as  tlie  *'  daughter  of  Pharaoh 
did  Moses.'*    The  latter  simile  goes,  we  fear,  beyoud  tho  mark;  the 
utter  indifference  with  which  Servian,  Bosnian,  Bulgai  iati,  and  Romanian 
mterests  are  viewed  iti  Western  Europe  is  at  times  most  disheartening. 
But  a  great  step  forwards  has  certainly  been  taken  in  the  u>pointment 
of  a  Frnssian  prince  as  ruler  over  Romania;  the  very  perplexities  and 
humiliation  of  the  Auatrians  will  also  urge  them  onwards  in  the  same 
direct  ion,  and  it  will  soon  be  as  di^praoefnl  to  be  ignorant  of  these  down- 
trodden populati  ons  as  It  IS  to  ignore  the  Sufferings  of  our  fellow-creatures 
in  bondage.    The  signs  of  the  coming  emancipation  of  the  Slavonian 
races  from  Turkish  misrule  and  oppression  are  in  our  own  times  too 
maiiircst  and  sig^niflcant  to  be  passed  over  as  the  dreams  of  Panslavists, 
or  the  vain  aspirations  of  political  or  religious  fanatics. 

The  clainns  of  the  Greeks  to  the  possession  of  the  soutliern  provinces 
of  what  is  now  Turkey  in  Europe,  including  Byzantium  of  old,  are 
founded  upon  historical  antecedents,  the  superior  intelligence  and  apti- 
tude of  the  people,  their  numbers,  and  the  necessity  there  is  for  the 
equiUbrinm  of  power  that  a  native  population  should  one  day  succeed  to 
the  Osmanlis,  in  preference  to  the  stranger,  be  he  Muscovite  or  German, 
Slavonian,  Italian,  F^ank,  or  British. 

The  struggle  between  the  Greeks  of  the  Lower  Empire  and  the  Turks 
commenced  long  before  the  day  when  Muhammad  II.  reined  his  steed 
in  presence  of  those  beautiful  mosaics  which  covered  the  dome  of  St. 
Sophia.  But  a  few  years  ago  the  coat  of  whitewash  which  hides  these 
profanities  f  rom  devout  Mussulmans  was  removed  for  reparations,  and  a 
colossal  image  of  the  Virgin — Pankagia,  as  the  Greeks  call  her — was 
seen  to  dominate  the  sauctuary,  while  to  its  riglit  was  a  gigantic  figure 
o£  Constantine,  and  to  the  left  another  of  John  Paleoiogus.  What 
memories  were  contained  in  thb  Tision !  The  memory  of  a  struggle 
whioh  has  oontiniied  ever  since,  and  no  wonder,  when  the  subjugation  of 
the  Lower  Bmpbe  divided  the  land  into  two  portion^  the  ^*  dar  id  Islam,** 
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or  home  or  home  of  Islamism,'*  aod  the  **  dar  ul  harb,"  or  thehoofle  or 
liome  of  wa^— Ihe  abode  of  the  ioficlel !  Hence  the  Jihad,"  or  state  of 
penuMnt  war,  between  the  true  believer,  the  inhabitant  of  tbe  dar  ul 
Islam,  and  the  inhabitant  of  the  dar  ul  harb,  which  can  only  be  suspended 
by  the  Am  an,  or  "pardon,"  or  by  treaties  and  tribute,  but  which  can 
never  be  annihilated  so  long  as  there  exists  a  9inG:le  infidel  on  the  face  of 
the  eartli  who  is  not  converted  to  Islamisni,  or  wl>o  has  not  consented  to 
pay  tribute  !  The  Crusades  were  the  reprisals  of  the  Jihad,  or  religious 
war,  and  whenever  tlie  tribes  arise  at  the  voice  of  a  marabut  in, Algeria  it 
it  always  at  tho  iano  anl  017— the  peipataiity  of  liie  Jihad.  Some  wnten, 
going  book  aa  far  as  Gibbon  and  MoDtosquieu,  have  endeaTomd  to  ahov 
that  the  position  of  the  Greeks  in  a  nafterial  want  of  view^  subjected  to 
a  simple  tribute^  was  an  impKneinent  upon  their  eondition  of  aervilodo 
under  their  own  oorrupt  government ;  but  human  nature  is  not  Otis 
matter ;  it  possesses  the  higher  gifts  of  intellect  and  soul,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  see  one's  native  country'  ruled  by  barbarians,  oneself  despised 
and  down-trodden,  the  churches  of  our  ancestors  despoiled  and  fouled, 
and  religion  supplanted  by  fanaticism,  and  uot  to  xmrse  discontent  and 
iuibibe  the  seeds  of  revolt. 

It  would  be  amusing,  were  such  serious  interests  nut  involved,  to  see 
where  Philislamism  is  the  order  of  the  day,  as  in  England  and  France, 
how  tranquilly  the  pnUio  prints  write  of  the  huming  wrongs  of  the 
Greeks.  Inditing  leading  articles  on  the  war  of  extemuaati4Mi  in  Osa&i 
the  Greeks,  they  intimate,  had  little  or  nothing  to  complain  of ;  the  fsls 
of  the  Turk  was  mild,  and  the  tribute  light ;  there  were  no  signal  acts  of 
oppresuon.;  there  was  simply  the  dislike  of  a  foreign  yoke  I  But  hsd 
these  writers  extended  their  travels  beyond  Constantinople  and  Smyrna, 
Oftiro  and  Alexandria,  Jerusalem  and  Beyrut,  where  the  presence  of 
liuropean  authorities,  oF  a  considerable  European  p<>pi]l;ition,  unci  con- 
tinuous intercourse  witii  people  of  all  nations,  have  softened  dov^n 
asperities,  and  broup^ht  about  at  least  a  conventional  show  of  respect,  they 
would  understand  how  the  lip  of  scorn  aiid  the  eye  of  hatred — ^never 
abflent  when  enemies  by  race  and  religion  are  in  presence — can  aroots  the 
apsrit  of  revolt  as  much  as  OYert  aots  of  violanee ;  and  the  latter  are  nem 
entirely  wanting.  There  are  oppieasioiii  and  hvoiilii^ons  which  tin 
Christian  is  everywhere  sul^ected  to,  and  more  especially  in  remote  psrto 
of  the  empire,  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  enter  upon  in  detail.  It 
is  only  to  he  regretted  that,  in  almost  all  instances,  yotir  Philislamist 
knows  nothing  of  the  interior  of  the  country  or  of  the  details  of  life ;  but 
almost  rill  modern  travellers  now  depict  matters  more  or  less  as  they  really 
are,  at  cording  to  the  amount  of  their  experience  and  their  neans  of  ob- 
servation. * 

The  question  of  races  is  admitted  by  Ublcini,  a  writer  who  favours  the 
Turks  as  opposed  to  the  Russians,  to  be  in  a  dilate  ot  actual  crisis,  and 
to  involve  the  question  of  the  empire :  that  of  its  maintananae  er  of  iti 
diabtegration  in  a  given  time.  This  eotinent  wrtler  also,  whilst  extoUiog 
•the  attempt!  noade  to  coneitia^te  the  Christian  taess  by  the  Suhlune  Porte 
in  our  own  tines,  admits  that  they  are  practically  nullified  by  the  pride 
and  reiigioiM  pr^ndices  of  the  liusMiknana  theniselves,  and  hy  the  pHde 
of  race,  the  memory  of  past  oppressions  and  humiliations,  the  desire  for 
revenge,  and  the  undymg  hatrsd  of  the  conquered  Chiiatiaii.  And  k  it 
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to  be  wonderad  at?  Wky,  tlim  it  not  »  firitDn,  bfouglit  up  ia  tke 
•pirit  And  enjoyment  of  personal  independence  as  he  is^  that  would  not, 
were  he  suddenly  placed  in  the  position  of  a  rayah,  come  to  blows  befim 
twelve  hours  had  passed  over  hts  bead.    And  yet  we  have  no  sympathy 

to  spare  for  the  oppressed  of  Epiriis  an(^  Thessaly,  or  for  the  valorous 
Cretan  !  The  sentimental  ameliorations  projected  or  purported  bv  the 
Osmanli,  we  are  tranquilly  told,  and  as  if  in  bitter  mockery,  best  promote 
the  lessons  of  experience  and  the  counsels  of  a  wi-o  policy.  One  day  the 
wisdom  of  the  policy  of  Philislamism  will  be  judged  of  in  all  its  fulness! 

In  our  own  times,  in  the  pf^ence  of  six  millions  of  orthodox  Greeks 
(Rflm  MiUeti),  two  and  a  half  miUians  of  ortbadoz  Armenians  (Arment 
KQkti),  76,000  CathoJio  Armenians  (Armeai  Katoliki  Milteti),  800,000 
Lathis  (Bum  Katoliki  MiUeti),  and  150,000  Jews  (Ybiidt  MilM),  it  has 
been  pertinently  asla  d,  as  M.lB]anqui  did  at  the  Institute,  is  there 
fsall J  a  Turkey  ?  The  reverse  presented  itself  a  first  time  in  1640, 
again  in  the  reign  of  Murad  IV.,  and  lastly  on  the  occasion  of  the  revolt 
in  the  IMorea  in  1770,  when  it  was  seriously  proposed  by  the  Divan  to 
exteriniiiate  the  rayahs  in  a  mass. 

The  revolt  of  1770  had  its  oiiLiin  in  the  desire  of  Catherine  to  obtain 
possessiou  of  the  Crimea.  A  favourable  diversion  would,  it  was  felt, 
arise  from  embarrassments  in  Turkey,  and  Orloff  was  sent  to  foment 
them.  The  Montenegrins  and  Ifaniots  were  the  first  to  be  gained  over, 
but  the  Rmsians  nansr  dMcmbarked  mom  than  eight  hundred  men  to 
4hsir  aid.  Nearfy  fi%  thoosand  Gfeeks  were  put  to  the  sword,  and  their 
heuses  burnt ;  and  althot^  Adniiial.£lphinstone  destroyed  the  Turkish 
fiset  at  Tchesme  (July  7,  1770),  the  war  did  not  cease  till  1774,  by 
which  time  three^fourths  of  the  Greek  warriors  were  exterminated.  The 
treaty  of  Kutchuk  Kainarji,  which  resulted  from  this  war  of  independ- 
ence, opened  the  navigation  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  accredited  European 
consuls  at  the  scalas,  or  ports,  of  the  empire.  This  was  the  beginning- of 
that  Greek  trade  which  attached  the  people  so  closely  to  Russia.  The 
consulships  were  rriven  mostly  to  Greeks,  and  when  not  so,  still  the 
numerous  persons  counected  with  the  consulate  were  Greeks,  and  these 
^pmmn  enjoyed  ih»  same  privileges  as  the  eomnb  themselvoa— that  it  to 
say,  the  immnnitisa  nfimded  by  their  bleats.  Nay*  thew  immunities 
mre  ever  purehassble  ibr  sama  varying  fnm  thiee  to  four -thousand 
piastaes*  The  Mgeaxi  and  the  Black  Seas  became  then,  for  the  first 
time,  covered  with  the  feluccas  of  Greek  tafkd^  while  the  Greek  islands 
became  populatad  centres  of  an  active  commerce  ;  and  so  matters  went 
on,  until,  as  we  have  before  depicted  it — thanks  to  a  system  first  inau- 
gurated at  Ambelakia,  in  Thessaly,  of  commercial  associations  grantiuj^^ 
equal  rights  to  the  capitalists  and  to  the  working  classes,  or  navigators — 
the  commerce  of  the  Levant  has  virtually  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Greeks,  and  there  is  not  a  great  commercial  port  or  city  which  has  not 
its  wealthy  Greek  houses.  Odessa  itself  is  three-fourths  Gfsek ;  and 
the  tnade  of  Canstantinople,  Smyrna,  and  Saloniea,  is  ahaoit  mono- 
polioed  by  ^  same  nation.  With  this  progrem  of  external  aommsiee 
nmse  manu&otures  within,  and  the  wool  ^aetories  of  Thessaly  and  Epirus, 
the  oil  of  Candia»  the  grapes  of  Oorinth  (currants),  and  the  silks  of  the 
Paloponesai^«iiecame  sources  of  positive  wealth. 

httXHfgimb  and  mvilisatoi  imtanaUy  ad?aac6  side  by  side  with  com- 
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meroe  end  induttiy.  GeDerally  the  march  d  knowledge  is  slow  and 
gradual,  hut  with  so  apt  a  people  as  the  Greeks,  schools,  colleges,  and 
libraries  sprang  up  almost  miraculously  in  every  direction.   In  the 

metropolis,  at  Smyrna,  at  Chios,  At  Cjdoni%  at  Janina,  even  in  the 
smaller  towns,  the  Greek  youths  sought  for  knowledge  under  learned 
professors,  instruction  penetrated  the  Tillages,  and  information  hitherto 
eonfined  to  the  Phanar,  or  secluded  in  tne  cloisters  of  Monnt  Atho?, 
spread  rapidly  over  the  laiu].  Fiulay  and  Gordon,  in  their  sevtial 
histories  of  the  Grcelc  Revnlutioii,  have  both  alike  pointed  out  how 
the  spirit  of  patric^tism,  long  forgotten,*  arose  out  of  this' spread  of 
intellie^ence,  and  the  past  glories  of  ancient  Greece  became  not,  only  a 
familiar  theme  with  the  literary  man  in  his  study,  but  resounded  in  the 
ears  of  the  Klephte  in  the  mountains,  of  the  mariner  in  his  barque,  and 
of  the  meichant  behind  his  eounter.  The  progress  of  knowledge  among 
ihe  Christians  of  the  East  is  at  tl\  points  indeed  utterly  inconsiitmit 
with  the  politioal  and  financial  attempts  to  bolster  up  the  empiie  of 
the  barbarian  Mussulmans. 

The  treaty  of  Kainaiji,  Finlay  remarks,  made  a  great  change  in  the 
eondition  of  the  Greeks.  It  afforded  Russia  a  pretext  for  interfermg  in 
their  favour  whenever  they  were  treated  with  gross  injustice,  and  the 
interference  of  Russia  «oon  led  to  like  interference  on  the  part  of  tlie 
other  European  powers  ;  so  that,  before  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, the  Christians  in  many  parts  of  the  Sultan's  dominions  were  be- 
ginning' to  acquire  a  recognised  species  of  foreign  protection.  The 
paslias  in  large  coimiieicial  cities  often  found  it  less  dangerous  to  enrich 
themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  Turks  than  to  venture  on  open  exse- 
tions  from  the  Gteeks.  A  provincial  MussolmRn  eonld  ncely  find  sa 
adTOcate  at  the  Porte ;  an  oppressed  Greek  could  either  bribe  a  dngomaa 
or  interest  a  consul  to  awaken  the  meddling  spirit  that  rsiely  deeps  in 
the  breast  of  a  diplomatist,  aod  thereby  secure  the  protection  of  some 
ambassador  at  Constantinople*  But  as  it  was  evident  that  the  wholo 
fabric  of  society  among  tne  Mussulman  population  of  the  Othoman 
Empire  presented  an  insurmountable  barrier  to  the  introduction  of  just 
laws  and  an  equitable  dispensation  of  justice,  so  experience  at  last  proved 
that  no  foreign  protection  could  secure  the  lives  and  properties  of  the 
subject  Christians  from  the  tyranny  of  a  government  which  paid  no 
respect  even  to  the  lives  of  its  Turkish  and  Mussulman  subjects.  The 
Sultan's  government,  like  the  government  of  the  Roman  emperors,  was 
a  monarch's  household  transformed  into  an  imperial  administration,  and 
both  destroyed  the  resources  of  their  subjects,  aiid  depopulated  the  xegioos 
they  governed,  without  making  any  distinction  between  the  eonqnsfon 
and  the  eonquerad.  Hence  it  was  that  a  eonvtctum  that  the  Ouioidsb 
Empire  was  hastening  to  dissolution  became  prevalent  both  among  ihs 
Christian,  and  Mussulman  inhabitants  of  £uropea&  Turkey  at  the  com< 
mencement  of  the  present  century. 

In  the  year  1820,  no  Christian  government,  ese^  that  of  Bussia, 
considered  itself  entitled  to  interfere  with  the  manner  m  which  the  Sultan 
treated  his  snbjGPtg  of  the  Greek  Church.  Any  interference  on  the  part 
of  Great  Britain,  under  the  pretext  that  the  king  exercised  a  protectorate 
over  the  Ionian  Islands,  would  have  been  treated  as  an  unjustifiable  SS* 
sumption.    Tiie  iSultan  would  have  considered  himself  as  much  entitled 
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to  suggest  measures  for  governing  the  Muhammadans  ia  India  as  the  King 
of  Eogland  to  advise  any  changes  in  the  treatment  of  the  Christians 
in  Turkey.  All  questions  relating  to  the  East  were  then  beyond  the 
domain  of  public  opinion,  and  very  little  was  known  in  England  concern- 
ing the  condition  of  the  modem  Greeks. 

The  testimony  of  travellers  was  curiously  enough,  at  that  epoch,  as 
discordant  as  that  of  historians,  and  precisely  the  same  state  of  con- 
flicting opinions  in  regard  to  the  real  condition  of  the  Greeks  existed 
previous  to  their  emancipation  ns  now  exists  with  regard  to  the  nehml 
condition  of  the  Slavonian  and  otber  races.  Some  represented  the  G  reeks 
as  suffering  intolerable  oppression,  as  living  in  lioTirh^  fefir  of  their  lives, 
or  of  the  confiscation  of  their  property;  otiiers  declared  that  no  people 
in  Europe  were  so  lightly  taxed,  and  subject  to  so  few  personal  burdens. 
They  were  said  to  enjoy  a  degree  of  religious  liberty  which  the  Catholics 
of  Ireland  might  envpr;  and  wat  they  had  a  more  direct  authority  over 
their  municipal  afifoirs  than,  was  possessed  by  the  citbens  in  French 
communes.  The  Greek  Church  was  known  to  possess  considerable 
wealth  and  great  political  influence  over  all  Turkey.  Greeks  were 
known  to  exercise  sovereign  power  in  Wallachia  and  Moldavia^  and  to 
profit  by  the  corruption  that  existed  in  every  branch  of  the  Osmanli  ad- 
ministration at  Constantinople.  The  primates  of  Greece  collected  the 
greater  part  of  the  Sultan's  revenues  in  Europe ;  and  the  Greek  muni- 
cipalities were,  in  many  districts,  allowed  to  exercise  an  almost  imhrnited 
authority.  It  was  evident,  in  fact,  that  the  condition  of  tlio  (ii  c  *  ks  pre- 
sented many  anomalies.  At  Constantinople,  the  Greek  was  a  crouching 
slave;  at  Bucharest  and  Jassy,  a  despotic  tyrant;  at  Chios,  a  happy 
subject  j  and  at  Psara  and  in  the  villages  of  Mount  Pelion,  a  tree 
eitiaen. 

The  Greek  Revolution  came  at  last  It  delivered  a  Christian  nation 
from  sulneotion  to  Muhammadanism,  founded  a  new  state  in  Europe^  and 
extended  the  advantages  of  civil  liberty  to  regions  where  despotism  had 
forages  been  indigenous.  The  importance  of  the  Greek  race  to  Uie 
progress  of  European  civilisation  is  not  indeed  to  be  measured  by  its 
numerical  strength,  but  by  its  social  and  religious  influence  in  the  East. 
Yet,  even  geographically,  the  Greeks  occupy  a  wide  extent  of  sea-coast, 
and  the  countries  in  which  they  dwell  are  so  thinly  peopled  that  they 
have  ample  room  to  multiply  and  form  a  populous  nation.  Their  in- 
fluence extends,  however,  far  beyond  the  territories  occupied  by  their 
race,  for  Greek  priests  and  Greek  teachers  have  transfused  their  lan- 
guage and  their  ideas  iuto  the  greater  part  of  the  Christian  population 
of  European  Turkey.  They  have  thus  constituted  themselves  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Eastern  Christianity,  and  placed  themselves  in  prominent 
opposition  to  their  conqueiors^  the  Osmanli  or  Othoman  Turks,  who  in* 
yaded  south-eastern  Europe  as  aposties  of  the  religion  of  SCuhammad^ 
just  as  in  olden  times  the  Moors  and  Saracens  did  south-western  Europe. 
But  the  Greeks,  during  their  subjection  to  the  yoke  of  a  foreign  nation 
and  a  hostile  religion,  no  more  forgot  that  the  land  which  they  inhabited 
was  the  land  of  their  fathers,  than  the  rayah  Greeks  and  the  Slavonians, 
Romanians  r\nd  Syrians,  do  to  the  present  day,  and  in  their  instance 
their  antagonism  to  tiieir  alien  and  mtidel  masters,  in  the  hour  of  their 
most  abject  servitude,  presaged  that  their  opposition  must  end  in  their 
deatruction  or  deliverance. 
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It  IS  easy  to  understand  how  the  provinces  and  islands,  the  population 
of  which  is  cliiefiy  of  Greek  origin,  have  chafed  under  tlic  yoke  of  the 
Turks  ever  since  the  mother  country  has  regained  its  independence.  No- 
thing hut  a  sense  of  the  utter  f  ruiilessiiess  of  revolt  has  Ue|>t  down  the 
strongest  impulse  tor  freedom  that  perhaps  ever  yearned  iu  huiuau 
breasts.    The  very  bandits,  like  tbeir  brethren  in  Italy,  give  a  polhieal 
ooloar  to  their  crimes,  by  asMiting  that  patriotum  guides  tfanr  aeti. 
Unibrtiiiiately,  the  KlephtM,  like  the  Calabriooi^  m  not  mlnmyi  mp- 
ticular  in  seleetiDg  their  victims.  Theeae  sometimes  mistakes  a  menasiit 
for  a  Tuiic,  as  the  other  does  a  tourist  for  a  liberal.    The  greatest 
struggle  of  the  SQOcessive  rulers  of  Greece  has  indeed  been  to  keep  the 
party  of  action  in  control.    Wise  men  know  full  well  that  the  time  has 
not  yet  come  for  the  Greek  provinces  that  are  still  tributary  to  the 
Porte  to  attempt  to  win  their  Independence;  all  the  aid  tliat  Greece  lier- 
sclf  could  give  would  only  lead  to  greater  losses  and  sacrifices,  and  to 
the  most  signal  disgrace  and  discomfiture.    Yet  Uiere  is  a  strong  pariy 
iu  a  country  unfortunately  too  prone  to  change,  too  excitable  for  rs- 
strainti  and  too  ardent  to  weigh  coosequeiiees,  who  would  any  day  hurry 
their  government  into  a  firtal  struggle.    Great  Britun,  in  hianding  over 
the  Ionian  Islands  to  King  George,  wpuld  appear  to  hate  aUaost  lent  its 
eonntenanee  to  aspirations  of  this  nature.    Greece  has  already  a  re- 
spectable navy,  and  with  the  Seven  Isles  is  certainly  gceatly  stnangtheoed, 
and  better  prepared  some  day  to  recover  those  provinces  and  islands 
which  still  nnnain  Turkish.    The  Greeks  themselves  are  brave  enough 
for  <auvtliin'4,  ''^"^  *he  valorous  Cretans  iiave  shown  tliat  they  may  be 
oxtei  minated  but  not  subdued.    But  of  what  avail  revolt  and  war  against 
oveipuwering  numbers?    Only  last  year,  oVIousieur  le  Nonuaut  wrote  iii 
his  work,  "La  Grece  et  lea  ilea  iuuieuues "With  its  dilapidaLed 
finances  and  disorganised  army,  Greece  will  not  for  a  long  time  yet  be 
in  a  position  to  give  any  cause  for  anxiety  to  Tuiicey  in  a  military  point 
of  view.   It  has  not  the  means  to  undertake  a  campaign  to  amanfflyate 
£pinis^  Tbessaly,  Macedonia,  or  Crete,  or  even  to  foment  and  anstsm  a 
wrious  insurrection  in  those  provinces  against  the  anthori^  of  tbs 

And  yet  the  insurrection  in  Candia  has  been  serious  enough  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  and  has  been  carried  on  with  a  determination  and 
spirit  of  self-sacrifice  worthy  of  better  residts !  Candia,  ancient  Creta, 
is  one  of  tlie  largest  islands  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  is  situated  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Greek  Archipelago.  Its  length  ham  east  to  west, 
from  Cape  Salmone  to  C^pe  Crio,  is  about  a  hundred  and  sixty  miles; 
its  braadth  is  very  unaauaL  la  some  placesy  towards  the  asiddls^  it  is 
aboat  tfairty»five  miles  broad,  in  others  aboot  twenty,  nairowiiig  to  only 
six.  Its  coast,  especially  toniids  the  aortb,  is  indented  fay  deep  gulfs,  of 
which  those  of  Kisamos,  Ganea  or  Khania,  Soda,  Armyro,  tmd  Hirabel 
or  Soinalonga,  are  the  deepest,  and  the  three  prinmpal  towns  of  the 
islnnd— Canea  or  Khania,  Retimo,  and  Candia — are  on  that  side.  The 
common  l^uropean  name,  it  is  to  be  observed,  is  unknown  to  the  Cretans 
as  applied  to  tlieir  island  ;  it  was  iirst  given  to  it  by  the  Venetians  iirooi 
the  iiaraeeilic  Khandax  ^^Mt^alo-Kastron ).  now  Candia  town. 

The  interior  of  Crete  is  vrrv  inouiuaiiu)us,  woody,  and  intersected  by 
fortUe  valleys.    The  whoiu  i^laud  may,  indeed|  he  considered  as  a  pro- 
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lonjT'ation  of  that  mountain  cliain  which  breasts  the  waters  at  Cape 
Malea,  with  the  island  of  (  \ tlieia  nit*  rposed.  The  geolog-ical  formation 
resembles  that  of  the  Hellenic  peninsula,  and  from  the  traces  of  the 
action  of  the  sea  upon  the  cliifi,  especially  at  the  \\  est  end,  it  seems  tliafc 
the  island  has  been  pushed  up  by  powerful  subtenaueau  forces,  wiiich 
were  in  operation  at  very  remote  times.  A  continuous  mass  of  highland 
nms  tbiongh  Ht  whole  length,  about*  the  middle  of  which  Mount  Ida, 
oomposed  of  a  ooDgeries  of  nills  temiiiwtiDg  in  tfavee  lofty  peaks,  risM  to 
the  height  of  7674  feet ;  to  the  weit,  this  calmiiiating  point  of  the  island 
is  connected  with  theehain  called  by  Stcabo  Leuca  Ore,*'  or  White 
Mountaini^"  whose  snow-clad  summits  and  bold  and  beaatiful  outiinea 
extend  over  a  rang-e  of  three  hundred  stadia.  The  prolougatiiMi  to  the 
east  forms  the  ridge  of  Dicte,  and  tradition  speaks  of  those  ancient 
workers  in  iron  and  bronze — the  Idtean  Dactyls. 

Mount  Ida,  ccniiiectcd  in  ancient  story  with  metallurgy,  was,  as  its 
nantc  imp]i(.'d,  covered  witli  wood,  which  was  extensively  used  in  forging 
and  smelting'.  The  forests  couid  boast,  according  to  Theophrastus,  of 
the  froit-bearing  poplar  and  the  ever  green  platane,  trees  which  are  no 
longer  met  with  :  as  also  the  cypress,  cedar,  and  palm.  According  to 
Pliny,  ererytfaing  grew  better  in  Crete  than  elsewhere.  The  ancients 
make  frequent  mention  of  the  Cretan  wines,  atnoug  which  the  "  passnm" 
waa  the  most  highly  prised  (Mart.,  ztti.  106 ;  Jut^  ziv.  270).  Its  honey 
played  a  conspicuous  pait  in  the  myths  concerning  Zeus.  The  island 
was  free  from  all  wild  beasts  and  noxious  animals,  &  blessing  which  it 
owed  to  Hercules ;  but  the  Cretan  dogs  could  vie  with  the  hounds  of 
Sparta,  and  the  Cretan  Agrimi,'*  or  wild  gdMs,  are  the  supposed  origin 
of  all  onr  domestic  vriricties. 

Tlic  island  has  but  one  lake  (Lirnne  Koresia),  but  the  drauiai;e  I's 
carried  olF  by  several  rivers,  mostly  summer  torrents,  and  which  are  dried 
up  during  the  hot  season  ;  lut  the  number  and  copiousness  of  the  springs 
give  the  country  a  very  diiiereut  aspect  to  the  parched  tracts  of  conti- 
nental Greece.  Although  the  island  is  nearly  filled  with  mountains, 
thete  sse  several  eztennve  valleys  or  plains ;  that  of  Messarii,  which  is 
near  the  centre  of  the  island,  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Gortys,  is  the 
moat  ffoductive.  The  country  about  Retisso  and  the  plain  near  Candia 
are  also  very  fertile,  psoductng  wheat  in  abundance,  good  wine,  lemons 
and  oiaages,  and  all  sorts  of  fruit.  The  sugar-cane  and  palm-tree  also 
tfirive  here.  Toumefbft  found  here  the  ladanum  {Cistus  ladamfera)  in 
abundance,  and  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  "  dictaranon,**  so 
celebrated  among  the  phv?ieian«.  natnraHsts,  and  poets  of  antiquity 
(Theophrast ,  H.  P  ,  i\,  16;  i^iiuy,  XXV.  8;  Vixg.,  Aen.,zii.  412$  comp. 
Tasso  Gerusalem,  lib.  xi.  72). 

The  cycle  of  myths  connected  with  Minos  and  his  family  threw  a 
splendour  over  Crete,  to  which  its  estrangement  from  the  rest  of  Greece 
during  the  historic  period  presents  a  great  contrast.  The  **  lying 
Cretans*'  dared  to'  show  not  only  the  birthplace,  bat  also  the  tomb  of 
the  <*iather-of  gods  and  men,^  and  the  Dorian  invttdera  made  Crete  the 
head^quaiters  of  the  wovehip  of  Apollo.  It  is  curious,  in  connexion  with 
the  well-known  stoty  of  the  Ifinotaoms,  llieseus,  and  Ariadne^  to  men^ 
tion  that  there  is  a  very  renuurkable  and  extensive  cave  i^paiently, 
partly  natmal,  partly  aaoavated,  which  presents  a  veiy  intricate  maaty 
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with  several  square  chambers  supported  by  pien.  It  is  called  by  the 
mtivM  the  Labyriuth,  and  although  tnditbn  xelatM  that  Minos  employed 
Dadalufl,  an  Athenian  artist,  on  his  fetarn  from  Egypt*  to  boild  a  laby- 
rinth in  imitation  of  that  of  Mceris  in  Egypt,  he  may  very  well  have 
ezeavated  it  from  the  roek,  as  is  the  cafl%  with  some  of  the  Egyptian 
temples.  Minos,  according  to  traditiooy  was  also  the  first  who  had  a 
navy,  and  by  its  help  he  cleared  the  Grecian  seas  of  pirates,  expelled  the 
Carians  from  the  Cyclades,  and  settled  Ins  sons  in  them.  The  £une  of 
the  Cretan  manners  dates,  indeed,  from  anti -historic  times. 

Since  the  Grecian  islands  formed,  from  the  earliest  times,  stepping- 
stones  by  which  the  migratory  population  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa 
have  crossed  over  to  either  continent,  it  has  been  assumed  that  Egypt, 
Ph€nu<»a»  and  Phrygia  founded  mties  in  Cieto,  and  eootrilmted  new  arts . 
and  knowledge  to  the  island.  No  proof  of  E^ptian  colonisation  can  be 
adduced ;  and,  Aom  ihe  national  ehanu;ter«  it  is  pfdbable  lihat  settlers  of 
pure  Egyptian  blood  never  crossed  the  JEgean*  Traces  of  Fhceniciaa 
settlements  may,  however,  undoubtedly  be  pointed  out,  and  there  is  also 
an  evident  analogy  between  the  ancient  forms  of  worship  of  Crete  and 
Phrygia,  and  the  leg^endary  Cnretos  and  the  Tdrpan  Dnctyls  are  con- 
nected on  the  one  hand  with  the  worship  of  ^^eua,  and  on  the  other  with 
the  arts  of  Phrygia. 

The  Dorians  first  appear  in  Crete  during  the  heroic  period,  at  an 
epoch  when  the  Homeric  poems  mention  different  languages  aud  diilereiit 
races  of  men  as  inhabiting  the  island — Eteocretes,  Cydonians,  thriee- 
divided  Dorians,  Aebasans,  and  PelasgiaaSy  all  co-ezistiog  on  the  island, 
whieh  is  described  to  be  populous,  and  to  contain  nmety  cities  (Od^  xix* 
174).  These  Dorian  mountaineers  converted  into  mariners  the  Normao 
sea-kings  of  Greece — -Inust,  therefore,  have  come  to  Crete  at  a  period, 
according  to  the  received  legendary  chronology,  long  before  the  return  of 
the  Heraclidas.  They  appear  in  the  same  poems  as  hardy  and  daT-ing- 
corsairs;  and  this  characteristic  is  supposed  by  those  who  regard  the 
myths  of  iMinos  as  purely  legendary,  to  have  given  rise  to  that  riaval 
supremacy  which  was  assigned  by  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  and  Aristotle 
to  the  traditionary  Minos  and  his  Cretan  subjects. 

The  island,  which  collectively  stood  aloof  both  in  the  Persian  and 
Peloponnesian  wars,  consisted  of  a  number  of  independent  town8»  who 
coined  theur  own  money,  had  a  senate  and  |iublio  assembly,  were  at  con- 
stant feud  with  each  other,  but  when  assailed  by  foreign  enenues  laid 
aside  their  private  quarrels  in  defence  of  their  common  country,  to  which 
they  gave  the  affectionate  appellation  of  mother-land  (metris)-^  word 
peculiar  to  the  Cretans.  Afterwards  centres  of  states  were  formed  by 
Cnossn*;.  Gortyna,  and  Cydonia,  and  after  tho  decay  of  the  latter,  Lyctus. 
The  tirst  two  had  a  "hegemony,"  and  were  generally  hostile  to  each 
other.  Tlie  r^enerous  friendship  of  the  heroic  ages,  which  was  singularly 
regulated  by  tiie  law,  is  said,  however,  to  have  degenerated  in  these  early 
times  into  a  frightful  licence,  and  the  Cretan  stood  condemned  by  theo- 
logical opponents,  as  early  as  about  B.C.  600,  if  St.  Paul  alludes  to 
Epimenides  in  his  epistle  to  Titus  (i  12;  comp.  Polyb.,  iv.  47,  S3;  vi.  46), 
as  an  habitual  liar,  an  evil  beast,  and  an  indolent  glutton* 
.  Internal  disorders  became  at  one  time  so  violent  that  the  Cvslaos 
were  under  the  necessity  of  summoning  Philip  IV«  of  Maoedon  as  a 
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mediator ;  but  they  were  not  only  at  war  aTnong"  themselves,  but  also 
with  the  Cilicians,  and  with  the  kings  of  Syria  afid  of  Egypt.  The 
ever  warlike  Cretans  were  celebrated  in  these  early  times  for  their 
archery,  and  were  ofteu  employed  as  mercenary  troops  by  other  nations. 
They  materially  assisted,  for  example,  Demetrius  Xi.  to  recover  the 
tlnboe  of  Syria  over  tha  iwtrper  Alenndm  Baiaa. 

Crete  waa  only  conquer^  by  the  Romana  B.c.  67>  under  the  Fro- 
oonBiil  Qaiotus  Metellua  Cretieua,  after  a  prolonged  aod  obstinate  de» 
fence.  Ab  a  province  under  the  Romans,  the  Cretans  preserved  their 
bad  &me,  and  Cretiaare  cum  Cretensibus"  became  a  common  proverbt 
equivalent  to  "  to  deceive  the  deceiver.**  Under  Constantine,  Crete  be- 
came the  seat  of  a  consul,  and  it  remained  subject  to  the  Byzantine 
emperors  till  a.d.  823,  when  it  was  conquered  by  the  Saracens,  who 
built  the  town  of  Jvhandak  (Candia),  which  has  ever  since  been  consi- 
dered the  capital  of  the  island,  and  has  given  to  it,  as  before  observed, 
its  European  name.  Crete,  in  its  flourishing  days,  could  boasL  of  its 
hundred  eities^-a  Cretan  hyperbole  probably,  but  adopted  by  Stephanas, 
Ftdlemy»  Strabo^  and  Virgil : 

Centum  urbes  habitant  magnas  uberrima  regna.  ^ 

^fi,  iii.  106. 

Nicephorus  Pbocas  retook  the  island  in  961,  and  after  the  capture  of 
Constantinople  by  the  Franks,  Baldwin  1.  gave  the  island  to  Boniface, 
Marquis  of  Montferrat,  who  sold  it  to  the  Venetians  in  1204.  The 
Venetians  kept  possession  of  Candia  more  than  four  centuries  ;  it  was  one 
of  their  chief  possessions  in  the  East,  and  the  first  of  the  three  subject 
kingdoms — Candia,  Cyprus,  aud  tiie  Morea — whose  flags  waved  over  the 
square  of  St.  Mark. 

In  1645  the  IVnks  landed  fifliy  thoosand  men,  besieged  and  took 
Canea ;  in  the  following  year  they  took  Rstimo;  and  in  1648  laid 
siege  to  Candia,  the  capital  of  the  island.  This  siege,  one  of  the  longest 
in  modem  history,  lasted  twenty  years.  The  Venetians  strained  every 
nerve  for  the  defence  of  the  place.  The  order  of  Malt«,  the  Pope,  the 
Duke  of  Savoy,  Louis  XIV.,  all  sent  auxiliaries  to  the  relief  of  Candia. 
Francesco  Morosino  conducted  the  defence.  The  Vizier  Achmet  Xupri- 
uglu,  "  Son  of  the  Bridge,"  was  sent  with  large  reinforcements  in  1667, 
and  at  length,  in  1669,  the  Venetians  having  exhausted  all  tlieir  resources, 
surrendered  Candia  to  the  Turks  by  a  convention,  in  which  they  retained 
for  tiie  time  beiug  the  iorts  of  Suda,  Spiualonga,  and  Carabusa,  on  the 
coaat  of  the  island.  In  the  last  three  yean  of  the  siege,  twenty»nine 
thousand  Christiana  and  seventy  thousand  Tnrhs  were  killed.  The 
Torka  made  sizty*nine  assanlts,  and  the  Venetians  made  eighty  sorties; 
the  nnmber  of  mines  exploded  on  both  sides  waa  thirteen  hundred  and 
aizty-four. 

The  Turks  divfded  Uie  bland,  which  they  called  Kind,  into  three 

pashaliks,  or  cfovernmenta — Canea,  Hetimo,  and  Candia;  and,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  war  with  Greece,  the  Sultan  made  over  the  island  to 
Mull  am  mad  Ali,  and  it  has  since  been  jointly  occupied  by  Turks  and 
Egyptians.  Cai)dia,  the  capital,  is  still  a  strong  place,  but  much  de- 
cayed compared  with  wiiat  it  was  under  the  Venetians,  and  its  liarbour 
is  nearly  filled  up.    Canea  is  hence,  now,  the  most  £re<}uented  harbour  in 
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the  UhnuL  Batimo  hat  dio  a  iniall  port.  On  Hie  eonth  ooosfc  m  ^ 
small  towDf  of  Hierapetfa  and  Spbakas*  The  latter  is  in  the  distriofc  of 
the  Sphalciotes,  a  race  of  mountaineers  oeeaaioDally  robbers  and  piratHi* 
who  an  said  to  have  never  been  totally  conquered  by  the  Turks. 

The  persistence  with  wfiich  the  Cretan?  have  held  by  many  of  their 
old  manners  and  customs,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  {ncsorved  some 
features  of  their  character,  is  very  remarkable,  and  can  only  be  explained 
by  their  islanded  exclusiveness  and  mountaineer  habits.  The  tumblers 
and  the  old  cyclic  chorus,  noticed  by  Homer  three  tliousand  years 
(111.,  xviiL  590,  604),  are  still  to  be  detected  in  the  games  and  dmoea  of 
modern  Crete.  The  dreia  of  the  peaMmt  eontinnei  to  resemble  that  6t 
bit  aneeetors ;  he  sCiU  ireaie  the  hoots  as  described  by  Galen,  and  the 
short  oloak  mentioned  by  Eulopolis  and  Aristophanes.  Although  so  Umg 
subject  to  the  Venetians,  who  placed  an  archbishop  of  the  Latin  or 
Western  Church  over  theai>  tbsy  also  never  abandoned  the  tenets  of  the 
£astern  Church. 

Such  are  the  remarkable  people  who  rose  in  insnrrcctTon  a<Tninst  their 
roasters — aliens  in  blood,  language,  and  reiigion — during  the  present 
autumn  months.  As  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  most  couilicting 
reports  and  telegrams  that  it  has  ever  been  our  lot  to  sift,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  Egyptian  troops  advanced  into  the  interior  upon  the  tirst 
breaking  oot  of  the  mstmeelioiiy  to  ebaslise  tbe  lebele  aoeording  to  (he 
•ystom  vsnall)  pursued  by  Tazbs  and  Egyptians  aiihe.  The  Egyptians 
appear  to  have  advanced  as  far  as  to  the  nei^bourhood  of  Yrissa  Vryasss» 
or  Theriso,  the  chief  monntain  town  of  tbe  Creians  ai^tbe  fioet  c/B  Movnfe 
Ida,  and  on  a  spur  of  the  rocky  country  that  intervenes  between  thai 
range  and  the  Malaxa  hills.  There  are  said  to  have  been  only  foor 
bnttalion??  of  Firvptians  :  nrtd  aUhonp;h  the  direct  attacks  of  the  Cretans 
were,  it  is  said,  linitormly  repulsed,  they  having  no  bavnuets  or  know- 
loti^-e  ot  bayonet  tactics,  still  it  would  appear  that  the  Egyptians  were 
fairly  beleaguered  in  the  mountains,  and  had  even  to  throw  up  earth- 
vrorks  for  their  protection.  The  Egyptian  general,  Shayin  Pasha, 
moved  up  two  additional  battalions  to  relieve  the  beleaguered  troops,  but 
without  saooess^  the  Egyptians  having  finally  been  obliged  to  capitu- 
late, tearing  arms,  amnranitioni  and  baggage  in  the  bands  of  the  Cntsn 
rioters.  It  appears  that  some  oonfusion  has  smce  arisen*  firani  tllis  fiist 
movement  having  been  eonfounded,  not  so  muob  by  the  reporters  as  liy 
those- who  received  the  repoits»  with  subsequent  mosemnts  of  grssitsr 
import,  and  has  given  rise  to  mneh  misunderstanding. 

The  earliest  symptoms  of  revolt  are,  however,  said  to  have  shown 
themselves  at  Selinos,  and  on  the  6th  of  September  the  Mussulmans 
made  a  sortie  from  the  city  of  Candia,  pillagingf  all  the  villages  on  the 
plain,  and  massacring  every  Christian  they  met,  without  regard  to  age 
or  sex.  This  was  a  fearful  way  in  which  to  treat  the  spirit  of  revolt^ 
wbieh  was  tbus  further  aggravated,  and  extended  to  evety  Christian 
Cretan  lliroughont  the  land,  and  it  cannot  be  surprising  tiiat  the  CSnlans 
became  fierce  in  their'  retaliation.  It  is  only  wendsmul,  not  that  they 
should  have  taken  the  Egyptians  at  a  disadvantage,  but  that  they  did 
not,  when  successfully  beleaguered,  put  every  one  of  the  inimical  and  ex- 
terminating force  to  death.  The  sacking,  pillaging,  and  devastation  of 
the  Christian  rillages  around  Candisi  upon  wbioh  occasion  the  ofaufcbts 
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werBftko  pillaged,  everything  destructible  in  them  destroyed,  and  their 
interioft  fouled  as  a  signal  act  of  contempt,  wbm  followed,  three  days 
after,  by  an  attadc  upon  a  groap  of  Chmtiane  who  had  got  together  m 
aelf-defenee  near  St.  Myron,  and  who  were  driTcn  into  tho  monntaina 

with  loss. 

At  Retimo  the  Turka  wene  driven  back  within  the  walls,  and  here,  ae  ^ 
elsewhere,  wherever  the  insurrection  showed  its  head,  Turks  and  Egyp- 
tiaos  alike  retorted  by  the  pillage  and  massacre  of  unoffending  towns- 
people. The  p)ritish  vice-consuls  at  Candia  and  Retimo  botii  snffercd 
largely  €rom  these  unjusti^able  proceedings,  aud  the  latter  had  the  whole 
of  his  counrty  estate  ravaged  and  devastated. 

Fighting  took  place  at  the  same  time  at  ivisamoa  and  Seliuos,  and  at 
Slalaya,  close  to  Canea,  the  Gietaoa  assaulted  a  stronghold  occupied  by 
aboQt  100  AlbaniMi  irregulars,  and  some  gunners  with  two  mountain- 
guns,  on  the  night  of  September  15*16.  The  next  day  the  anival  of 
rsiDforeements  from  the  eity  checked  the  advance  of  tne  Cretans^  and 
ultimately  obliged  thorn  to  retrace  their  steps  to  the  hills.  Canea  became, 
on  the  arrival  of  Mustapha  Pasha  with  his  Turkish  reinforcements,  the 
centre  of  military  operations  a^^ainst  the  mountain  country.  Behind  the 
city  is  a  beautiful  |il:uii  of  three  or  four  miles'  width,  beyond  which  rises 
aline  of  hills,  of  which  Mount  Malaya  (ancient  Berecynthos)  is  the 
highest  poiut.  The  stronghold  before  alluded  to  constitutes  thus  a  sort 
of  outwork  of  the  mountains.  The  country  from  Malaya  back  to  the 
main  range  of  the  White  Mountains,  ten  to  fifteen  miles,  is  a  succession 
of  bold  ridges  with  nanow  valleys,  mote  or  less  fertile,  between ;  and 
Malaya  being,  as  we  have  seen,  protected  by  a  fort  which  the  Cretans 
assaulted  in  vain,  the  latter  established  their  foremost  line  of  defonce  on 
the  farther  side  of  the  first  of  these  valleys — a  lodcy  ridge,  strengthened 
by  the  piling  up  of  stones  here  and  there.  Mustapha  Pasha  advanced 
ag-aiust  these  hill-defences  on  or  about  the  24th  of  September,  with  a 
force  of  some  eleven  thousand  men,  and  tlie  reports  of  great  guns  and 
musketry  lasted  for  several  days — the  air  at  night  being  filled  with 
the  smoke  of  burning  villages.  The  Turks  are  said  to  have  lost  120 
killed  aud  about  800  wounded  in  carrying  one  defile.  A  further  con- 
centration of  troops,  strengthened  by  additional  reinforcements,  took  place 
after  this  first  reconnaissance,  but  second  advance  into  the  interior,  at 
Canea.  The  district  and  town  of  Selinos  was  enturely  abandoned,  the 
whole  of  the  Mossnlman  population  ealled  within  the  walls,  and  garri- 
sons were  retained  only  in  the  towns  of  Betimo,  Candia,  and  Kisamos. 

Mustapha  Pasha,  thus  reinforced,  moved  early  in  October  from  Canea 
at  the  head  of  twenty-one  battalions  (some  18,000  men),  with  twelve 
pieces  of  artillery,  to  attack  the  Cretan  insurgents.  The  object  of  the 
expedition  was  the  reduction  of  Theriso,  Vrissa,  or  Vrysses,  as  before 
observed,  the  chief  mountain  stronghold  of  the  Cretans,  and  situated  in  the 
hills  between  Mount  Malaxa  and  the  Asprovouna,  or  **  White  Mountains,** 
or  rather  on  one  of  the  spurs  of  the  White  Mountains  themselves.  There 
are  only  four  passes  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  island,  throngh 
the  lower  range  of  hills  to  the  upland  hilly  district  that  eKtends  between 
it  and  the  lo%  central  range  of  Mount  Ida.  Two  of  these  are  situated, 
one  oppoeite  Canea,  where  a  small  river  cuts  its  way  down  to  the  sea,  the 
other  about  ten  miles  westward,  where  the  Platanns  oomes  throngh.  On 
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a  iieiglit  ovc'i loolviii^-  the  Platanus,  and  near  its  sources,  is  Lakus,  or 
Lako,  and  uear  by,  Meskla,  both  strong  places.  Turniug  eastward  from 
Meskla,  and  fcXiowmg  the  chain  of  valleys,  a  predpitoos  range  is  en- 
eomitervd,  whksb  nmi  north  and  mth,  anderatiei  horn  Hw  Atpnmrana, 
or  While  Moimtanu,  to  the  Mahaa  ridge.  At  its  western  foot  ram  Ae 
stream  wbidi  makes  its  exit  near  Canea,  and  throagh  the  gorge  of  wlneh 
runs  the  most  direct  road  between  Canea  and  Theriso. 

The  route  adopted  by  the  pMha  was  that  of  the  Platanus,  not  by  the 
mer,  but  over  the  hills  to  the  westward  of  it.  He  started  on  the  9tll 
off  October,  and  the  next  dnv  the  cnmpnin^n  opened  at  Lakus  and  MesWa. 

These  places  appear  to  have  fallen  before  the  Turkish  artillery  afcer 
two  or  three  days'  resistance,  and,  as  a  sequence,  the  Cretans  abandoned 
Theriso  as  untenable,  and  withdrew  to  Surba,  a  position  less  easily 
turned.  The  mountain  strongholds  of  the  Cretans  were  thus  ieic  to  the 
tender  meraiss  of  Ae  Turfcs^  who  are  lihewise  said  to  have  assaoM 
Sarba,  and  to  bate  aftsvwaids  withdrawn  from  thenee,  af^  drntroyini; 
^  viUftgesy  to  Keraraia»  fi>Uowing  tlM  Makxa  ridge  to  Kalyria,  at  tm 
entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Soda*  Tins  is  the  system  of  reprearion  uniformly 
adopted  by  the  Turks  against  monntain  tribes  in  insurrection,  whether 
in  Taurus  or  in  Kurdistan ;  their  fastnesses  being  mitenable,  they  «te 
always  destroyed,  whilst  the  homes  of  the  insoTgents  are  burnt  by  wajcl 
reprisals,  and  as  a  lesson  for  the  future. 

It  may  be  true  that  the  indomitable  Cretan  sharpshooters  harassed 
the  Turks  the  whole  line  of  their  withdrawal,  and  that  at  one  place — 
Stylos — they  may  liave  had  to  sustain  a  vigorous  onslaught  of  the  Chris- 
tians ;  and  it  would  appear  that  under  the  able  command  of  the  Greek, 
Coioneos,  they  are  still  holding  out  in  BoesMties,  but  with  their  riltsges 
bnmt  down,  their  stock  and  prodnee  tafaged,  all  the  eoast  towns  in  the 
bands  of  the  Turks,  the  sea-board  held  by  their  ships  of  war,  the  poxti 
of  Sphalda  bombarded,  and  all  the  Sphalnote  shipping  destroyed,  notning 
but  starration  or  submission  would  appear  to  remain  for  the  insurgenti^ 
and  the  greater  portion  have  already  adopted  the  latter  alternative. 

The  insurreetion  in  Candia,  like  all  other  insnrrections  of  Christians 
against  Mussulman  opprc^ginn,  has  been  accompanied  by  the  usnal  atro- 
«ties.  Even  many  who  submitted  and  obtained  firmans  of  protection 
from  the  pasha  were  brutally  murdered  on  coming  down  from  the  moun- 
tains. Tliib  was  particuiurly  the  case  with  a  family  at  Zulu-ivaria,  who 
were  all  put  to  death  bj  me  Basiii-Boaaks.  It  was»  in  fiust,  a  war  of 
extermination,  and  all  this  merely  beeanse  the  people  of  Crete  dared  to 
petition  the  Saltan,  that  to  protect  their  obosen  repnsentatiTes  tfaej  took 
vp  arms,  and  refusing  to  permit  their  deputies  to  be  arrested,  they  were 
driven  into  rebellion — no  oonoeerioas  having  ever  been  made  by  the 
Porte,  or  any  terms  offered,  except  instant  and  unconditional  submission, 
with  the  loss  of  all  tlieir  natural  rights  and  privllet^es.  "  If  the  Christian 
world,"  writes  a  correspondent  from  Canea— aiul  ^  our  own  correspon- 
dents" are  by  no  means  so  infatuated  with  the  sublimity  of  the  Porte  as 
in  the  days  of  Lord  Palmerston,  wliatever  the  consuls  may  continue  to 
be— "wishes  to  know  when  the  government  will  suppress  this  move- 
ment, I  think  I  may  salely  respond  that  it  will  be  when,  from  prifttims 
or  battle,  not  enough  of  tlie  Cretan  Christians  are  left  to  show  fight  If 
Europe  can  afford  so  large  a  sacrifiee  at  the  ibrine  of  Mseoa^  f  do  sot 
pretend  to  judge." 
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And  80  it  will  coutiuue  to  be — incessantly  recurring  scenes  of  pillage^ 
defastationi  and  extenninatioii  prewnted  to  Europe  calmly  looking  on- 
to bog  ai  one  party  foments  mioovd  and  xeTolt  (not  that  in  tbra  par* 
tieolar  instance  Russia  or  Greece  appear  to  have  md  originally  anything 
whatsoever  to  do  with  the  oMvement),  whilst  anodier  party  abets  the 
Muhammadans  in  their  sanguinary  and  mereilefls  reprisals.  Such  melan- 
choly episodes  of  extermination — they  cannot  be  even  honoured  by  the 
appellation  of  war— will,  mt^podl,  ever  rocuv  nntil  one  or  other  of  the  said 
parties  gain  the  asceiulaQcy.  It  is  in  this  point  of  view  that  the  adhesion 
of  Prussia,  since  it  has  become  one  of  the  dominating  powers  in  Europe 
to  the  anti-Philislamite  party,  or  to  that  which  is  opposed  to  Muhani- 
madan  supremacy  and  tyranny  in  Europe,  becomes  of  the  hig-hest  im- 
portance in  furthering  that  solution  of  the  "  Qaestiou  of  tha  iiost,*' 
vbiehy  if  not  ^tecMy  in  aooordanee  witii  Btitbh  and  Branch  interests^ 
isi  at  all  events^  most  in  accordance  with  l^e  iotetesii  of  true  religion 
sod  of  a  general  humanity. 


THE  SEASON  OF  YOUTH. 

BY  NICHOLAS  MICHSLL. 

Youth,  golden  Tonth ! 
When  Time  flies  witli  augel  wings, 
And  ffush  brightest  fancjps  springs ; 
Bounoing  hour  of  body's  heatth, 
Strcu^h  and  freshness  passing  wealth ; 
Wlien,  like  the  heart,  the  step  is  lightnesSi 
And  the  eye  is  dewy  brightness — 
The  cje,  the  guy  soul's  fairy  dwellmg, 

Bror  sparkling. 

Never  darkling. 
Still  of  hope  and  pleasure  telling. 
When  the  brow  no  care  discloses, 
And  the  cheeks  are  softest  roses. 
Where  the  dimple  phiys  for  ever. 
But  sad  tears  will  wander  never. 
When  the  lip,  so  wreathed  and  merry. 
In  its  redjiess  mocks  the  cherry. 
And  the  hair,  so  glossy  bright, 
Shineth  like  a  crown  of  light. 
Or  ill  roHed-up  mass  appears. 
No  grey  Hue  to  tell  of  years. 
Oh,  delightful,  maiden  youth  ? 
Time  to  return  no  more. 
With  its  rich  golden  stoi^ 
Happy,  blessed  youth! 

Beautiful  season  of  glad  dreams ! 
When  the  far-heekoning  fnture  seems 
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Not  dark  and  lowering,  but  with  flkj 

Softly  CPrulean,  witTi  a  bn:v 
In  every  cloud,  and  still  on  high 

A  sun  with  summer  glow : 
"When  in  the  opening  path  of  life 
Appears  no  thorn  of  woe  or  strift^ 

But  roses  strew  the  way, 

Tiie  vista  fjreen  and  gay. 
With  music  of  hope's  birds  for  ever  ringing, 
And  fimcy's  fiuries  singing, 
TYhile  pleasures  on  each  side,  wifh  mduOlt  ejts, 
Pronuse  a  Paradise. 

Youth,  enchanting- youth ! 

All-to-gold  transmutinfi"  youth ! 
No  ihonghts  of  coming  leaaen  years. 
Of  trials,  hard  experience,  tears. 
Entering  the  palace  of  the  biaiD, 
The  airy,  ha])pY  brain, 

To  throw  a  shadow  there. 

Or  whisper  of  despair. 
Youth,  spring-time  of  the  soul,  all  joy,  all 
Tbe  Eden  of  existence,  blest  and  blight! 
ThoDcrh  riper  age  can  joy  pursue, 
Hath  soberer  charms  as  witching  too ; 
Yonth,  it  is  given  to  all  awhile. 
Its  fervid  thoughts,  its  sniiny  smile : 
Youth,  buoyant-hearted  youth! 

Time  to  return  no  more. 

With  its  rich,  golden  store, 

0  happy,  blessed  youth !  . 

Maiden,  with  the  beamy  face. 
Laughing  e^es,  and  form  of  grace. 
On  whose  bp  no  sigh  is  heard. 
Blithesome  as  an  April  bird. 
Moving  in  the  glittering  dance. 

Like  a  white  cloud,  to  and  fro, 
Tl^th  ^ood  temper  in  each  gUmoe, 

With  thy  young  cheeks  all  a-glow : 

1  do  blame  tnee  not,  fair  creature. 
When  I  view  each  lovely  feature. 
When  1  see  the  joys  tliat  rise. 
Sparkling  in  thy  violet  eyes, 

I  but  think  of  that  bright  day, 
When  my  soul,  like  thine,  was  gayj 
I  but  blessings  hreat he  upon  thee ; 
May  Time's  baud  rest  bgntly  on  thee 
May  no  grief  thy  dear  heart  blight, 
May'st  thou  draw  from  love  deh^l 
T  ike  thy  guileless  pleasure  now 
"VVliilt;  youth's  roses  deck  thy  brow; 
Grace,  and  beauty  that  endears. 
Oft  will  crown  maturer  years, 
Yet»  baok-gazing,  still  I  cry. 
As  the  joy-win^'d  niorncnts  fly — 
Envied  season,  hopeful  youth! 

Time  to  return  no  more. 

With  its  rich,  golden  store, 
0  bappy-j  blesskl  youth ! 
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SNOWED  UP. 
BY  Has.  bushbt; 

Part  VIIL 

The  Spirit's  PsoPHEcr. 
1. 

AS  UNPLEASANT  CONVERSATION. 

Misfortunes,  it  is  said,  never  come  alone,  and  the  famUy  afc  Clair 
Hall  were  to  experience  the  truth  of  this  adag-e. 

Linda  and  Minna  were  deeply  affected  at,  as  they  thought,  the  death 
of  their  sister,  who,  neither  of  them  doubted,  had  been  upset  in  Buckxtt 
Jem's  boat,  and  drowned  in  the  bay.  They  felt  convinced  that,  as  she 
Jiad  pmdiaoed  an  oatfil  for  Hany  St.  Clair,  and  had  aanited  Urn  in  liu 
plan  of  escaping  from  his  home,  she  had  taken  the  opportunity  of  going 
en  bosrd  the  Spamah  vessel  in  the  evening  to  see  Colonel  Mentitta  once 
UKHte,  nnder  the  pretext  of  recommending  Harry  to  his  care ;  and  had 
thus  met  with  hor  death,  as  the  boat  had  probably  been  npset  when  re- 
turning to  the  shore. 

But  conjectures  were  of  no  use,  and  Mr.  St.  Clair  was  so  fully  con- 
vinced that  Adela  was  with  Don  Alonzo  Alvaez,  that  he  would  not  hear 
of  her  sisters  putting-  on  mourning-  for  her,  and  would  not  allow  her  to 
be  spoken  of  as  one  who  no  lonf^er  belonged  to  this  world.  The  family, 
including  Mrs.  Rivers,  all  awalced  with  great  anxiety  letters  from  Colonel 
Mentilla  and  Don  Alonzo,  for  if  Adda  had  eloped  with  Don  Alomo,  or 
been  kidnapped  by  him,  they  felt  sure  that  Colonel  Mentilla  would  lose 
no  time  in  ooorainnicating  the  truth  to  them,  however  painful  it  might 
be»  And  Linda»  at  least,  was  convinced  that  if  her  poor  sister  still  lived, 
ad  had  actually  gone  in  the  Spanish  ship,  Colonel  Mentilla  would 
accord  her  his  protection  as  a  brother,  and  take  the  'kindest  care  of  her. 

But  3omc  time  must  necessarily  elapse  before  they  could  hear  from 
their  late  guests,  for  there  was  no  direct  communication  between  their 
island  and  any  part  of  the  Spanish  Main,  as  it  was  still  called,  and  letters 
had  to  come  round  vid  St.  Thomas,  where,  only  occasionally,  some  little 
vessel  arrived  from  La  Guayra,  Cumuna,  or  one  ot  the  other  porta  along 
the  upper  sea-board. 

Dining  this  time  dronmatances  occurred  whidi  partly  withdrew  their 
iboughte  from  the  all-engrossing  subject  of  Adela's  disappearance.  An 
unfortunate  turn  had  taken  place  in  Hector  Graham's  affairs.  Doubts 
of  his  uncle  Mr.  GrafrTs  integrity  began  to  be  whispered  through  the 
mercantile  part  of  the  communis  in  the  island ;  it  beg^n  to  be  suspected 
that  he  had  dealings  vnth  a  somewhat  notorious  house  in  New  York. 
The  partners  in  this  commercial  bouse  were  noted  for  their  shrewdness 
and  cleverness ;  their  victims  hinted  at  dishonesty;  but  they  were  suc- 
cessful, and  success,  like  charity,  covers  many  sins,  so  they  held  ou  their 
vay-*Hiheating|  or  doing  something  very  like  it,  whenever  they  found  an 
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opportunity,  but  witli  admirable  cunning*,  aad  showing  80  bold  a  fronts 
that  none  ventured  to  accuse  them  openly. 

It  was  certainly  not  in  Mr.  Craft's  favour  that  he  had  any  connenoii 
with  this  home ;  he  excused  himself,  however,  by  saying  that  he  bid 
always  fonnd  them  attentiTe  and  obliging,  and  he  did  not  belie?e  the  ill- 
natuied  reports  about  them. 

Hector  was  very  indignant  that  a  syllable  should  be  said  against  Mr. 
Craft,  and  espoused  his  cause  warmly  ;  Mr.  St.  Clair  also  took  his  part, 
and  his  opinion  had  great  weight;  but  even  Mr.  St.  Clair  could  not  help 
wondering  what  Mr.  Craft  was  doing  with  Hector's  property,  and  why 
he  did  not  baud  it  over  to  the  youn^  man,  and  give  him  some  account  of 
his  stewardship. 

At  length  he  said,  one  day,  to  his  young  friend : 
JLiector,  I  hope  you  won't  be  otfeuded  at  what  I  am  jfoing  to  ny, 
hut  as  yonr  &ther  and  I  were  intimate  Mends  befiire  you  wave  lMni»  aal 
I  bavealwajya  taken  much  interest  iu  you,  I  naturally  faal  aasaous  aboat 
jwur  wel&pa ;  imi  you  will  allow  that  these  mvf  be  itiU  aaoihar  sasssa 
irbv  I  should  be  anxious  to  see  you  master  of  your  own  |property,  sad 
jnaking  yourself  comfortable  as  a  West  India  planter,  if  jfou  iolmid  ts 
settle  iu  the  island,  that  is  to  say,  which  I  have  been  givea  to  under- 
atand  you  propose  doing.  Even  if  you  are  tired  of  this  place,  and  think 
of  leaving  it,  you  ought  to  know  the  state  of  your  a^Taiis,  and  upon  what 
you  have  to  depend." 

*'  1  do  not  think  of  leaving  the  island,  sir;  my  wish  is  to  remain  here, 
at  least  for  a  few  years,  and  I  should  be  very  glad  if  my  father's  house 
were  put  into  habitable  repair,  and  I  weire  able  to  make  it  my  bome^" 
..  **Th#ii  why  is  uot  your  vridt  earned  out?  The  house  whiab  ^ 
ftahiir  and  wintheF  fiound  a  aomAwtable  and  nlaAsaut  Bendenae  BMflAt 
ioiely  suit  you !" 

^  Most  certainly  ;  but  I  am  told  that  more  monay  mvld  be  ss^twvsd 
to  put  it  into  food  oidsir  than  the  proceeds  of  tba  <»tate  IMO  aft  pwi^ 
•fford." 

"  Humph  !"  uttered  Mr.  St.  Clair,  in  a  sort  of  grunt  "  The  house 
should  never  have  been  allowed  to  get  so  terribly  out  of  repair — ^yon 
know  the  common  saying  :  *  A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine.'  There  was  no 
need  to  let  that  good  house  go  to  ruin:  a  few  trifling  repairs  from  time 
to  time  would  have  kept  it  in  order,  and  would  have  scarcely  addfd  soy- 
Ihing  to  the  expenses  of  the  estate.  If  vour  father  had  left  me  yoir 
miraiany  and  in  cbaige  of  the  property,  as  be  at  osia  tiaa»iutiiiidad  to  ^ 
ihings  would  have  been  very  diffismt.  I  don't  want  to  fviiia  nBys)d(sr 
to  disparage  Mr.  Craft,  bu^  I  must  say,  I  don't  think  ha  Isia  a<»ted  juir 
•oiously  in  aU  respects." 

Perhaps  not,"  replied  Hector ;  "  but  no  doubt  be  asM  far  tho  blll> 
(fcniTsfrrn  I  must  not  blame  him." 

"  Suapicion  is  not  generally  the  fault  of  youth,'*  observed  Mr.  St 
Clair,  *'  and  you  are  especially  free  from  it ;  still  there  must  be  limits  to 
the  utmost  confidence.  Having  no  right  to  do  so,  I  have  never  in  any 
way  interfered  with  Mr.  Craft's  management  of  your  estate,  or  ypur 
afiOairs  \  he  has  never  spoken  to  me  about  them,  and  I  could  not  tonut 
•wy  advifa  upon  Inm.  ouV  Haelocv  I  hava  heaid  re^porta  fiwn  Iftn*  ts 
.mft  that  BMide  an  unpleasant  impression  on  moi  to  siy  tbe  Isai^;  mAl 
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iis?e  been  hoping  that  yoa  yonmlf  would  speak  to  me  ol  your  affiura^  ao 
as  to  gi?e  me  a  legitimate  right  to  inquiie  into  them." 

"  I  assure  you,  dear  Mr.  St.  Clair,  it  was  not  any  want  of  confidence 
in  your  kindness,  or  your  knowledge  of  West  India  affairs,"  said  Hector, 
"that  prevented  niy  applying  to  you  ;  it  was  entirely  out  of  a  feeling  of 
delicacy  towards  niy  uncle.  He  seenied  80  harassed  with  business,  and 
so  annoyed  when  1  brought  iorward  my  own  affairs,  assuring  me  at  the 
same  time  that  all  was  right,  and  that  everything  should  be  done  to  my 
eotiie  satisfaetioa  aoon,  (hat  I  veally  had  not  the  heart  to  wony  hun 
about  itatemeDts  and  aeooanta." 

"  Statements  and  aooounts  are  ezaetty  what  <mght  to  he  ready  to  he 
lendered  almost  at  any  momeikt*"  said  Mr.  St.  Clair.  But  we  will  not 
speak  of  these.  It  is  lome  time  since  I  have  been  on  your  eitate,  but 
the  other  day,  as  I  happened  to  be  ridinp:  pr\<:t  it,  a  heavy  shower  of  rain 
came  on,  and  T  turned  my  horse  into  tlie  alley  of  lime-trees-,  or  rather 
iinie-teuces,  which  leads  to  the  dwelling-house  on  your  property.  As  I 
rode  up  to  it,  I  found  that  there  was  not  even  a  negro  there  to  take 
charge  of  the  house.  The  beautiful  grape  arbour,  which  formed  in  your 
fetber's  time  a  verdant  porch  leading  to  the  dwelling-house,  was  all  in 
disorder,  aeveml  of  the  lathe  bioken,  and  only  a  few  stunted  hnnches  of 
half-withered  grapes  hanging  where  there  used  to  be  such  %  piofaeion  of 
spkndid  fruit.  I  dismouoted*  and  tying  my  hone  to  one  of  the  still- 
eiisting  poles,  I  made  my  way  into  the  house;  hut  what  a  sight  met  my 
eyss ! — what  sad  decay !  Some  of  the  rooms  were  quite  unroofed,  others 
in  such  bad  condition  that  tlie  rain  poured  through  them.  I  could  hardly 
find  a  dry  spot  wherein  to  shelter  myself.  Now  this  is  a  bad  state  of 
things,  antl,  1  must  say — excuse  rae,  Hector — tells  very  much  against 
your  uncle.  The  manager  and  over<?eer  he  has  put  on  tlio  estate,  too, 
must  be  c?:treme!v  careless  and  reinisi  in  their  dutv.  1  ob.-erved  that 
the  cane  pieces  were  by  no  means  properly  weeded,  and  the  removing  of 
isseds  from  among  the  canes  is  absolutely  necessary/' 

*|  Ceitaialy.  But  rememher,  my  dear  sir,  how  very  fast  weeds  spring 
«p  in  our  warm  elimate^  and  Mr,  Craft  has  been  obliged  to  borrow  the 
■snrices  of  some  of  the  negroes  on  my  estate  to  help  to  do  some  very 
inpoitaiit  work  on  his  own  plantation.  But  that  will  soon  be  finished 
now,  lie  says,  and  then  he  will  send  some  of  his  own  negroes  to  help  my 
people." 

Mr.  St.  Clair  uttered  another  guttural  sound  of  di8a()probatloo,  and 
then  remarked,  dryly  : 

"Well,  if  you  are  willing  that  your  property  should  be  sacriticed  to 
the  improvement  of  Aw,  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said.  If  you  choose 
to  let  yourself  be  ruined  out  of  a  sense  of  delicacy  to  your  aunt's  husband^ 
10  be  it.  You  hate  a  right  to  judge  for  yourself,  hut  I  have  also  a  right 
to  think  of  the  future  prospeets  of  my  daughter*  When  •  West  India 
proprietor  ie  once  rwned,  whedier  by  nis  own  fiuilt  or  that  of  his  agents^ 
depend  upon  it  be  is  done  for;  it  wUl  be  next  to  impossible  for  him  to 
retrieve  his  fortune.  Debts,  perhaps  small  at  first,  soon  accumulate  to 
serious  sums,  with  not  merely  simple  but  compound  interest  to  be  paid 
on  them.  Once  jret  into  the  toils  of  theco  European  or  American  mer- 
chants, and  you  may  wake  up  some  hue  morning  to  find  yourself  mtuus 
aveiythiDg," 
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Hector  felt  angry  at  Mr.  8t.  Clair's  dictritorial  way  of  speaking,  and 
especially  at  his  assuming  that  he  had  debts.  With  a  flashed  face  he 
answered : 

**I  do  Dot  know  what  should  iuduce  you  to  buppose,  sir,  that  I  am  in 
debt.  I  can  onlv  assure  you  that  I  did  not  owe  a  shilling  when  I  left 
England,  and  I  hare  meoned  no  debts  hen^  that  is  oertain." 

I  did  not  assume  that  y<w  had  ineaned  any  debts,  mj  good  fellow ; 
bnt  yon  may  be  e^en  Isigely  in  debt  notwithstanding.  Money  any 
have  been  borrowed  on  year  behalf^  tnnsaetions  may  have  taken  pises 
of  which  you  know  nothing^nothing'  as  yet,  at  least,  and  I  am  soay 
to  see  your  indolence— you  need  not  frown,  Hector — I  will  add  yonr 
apathy,  in  matters  of  vital  importance  to  your  future  career  in  life." 

"  If  by  my  indolence  and  apathy,  Mr.  St.  Clair,  you  moan  my  perfect 
conHilence  in  the  honour,  and  intecj^ritv,  and  kind  feeling  of  my  UQcl^  I 
am  willing  to  lie  under  the  stigma  of  such  accusations." 

**  Very  well,  very  well,  take  your  own  way  ;  but  if  it  leads  to  beggary," 
eontinued  Mr.  St.  Clair,  in  rismg  wrath,  ''my  daughter  cannoS^— -hs 
stopped  for  a  moment^  then  with  forced  calmness  addflHl — ''cannot  many 
a  beggar !" 

"  If  your  kind  prediction  prove  true^  sir,"  said  Hector,  ^  I  should  nsfsr 
ask  your  dai^^bter  to  make  such  a  sacrifice.*' 

The  gentlemen  parted,  not  exactly  on  their  usual  finendly  terms.  Mr. 

St.  Clair  ordered  hrs  q-?^,  an  uncomfortable  little  conveyanop  to  which  he 
was  very  partial,  and  Hector  asked  one  of  the  men-servants  to  order  his 
horse,  and  until  it  should  be  got  ready  he  remained  pacing  up  and  dowD 
the  TDoin  with  hasty  strides,  and  did  not  attempt  to  go  to  the  young 
ladies'  moruiug-room.  But  he  had  not  paced  the  apartment  long  before 
light  steps  were  heard  approaching  it,  and  Minna  stole  in,  her  ootm- 
tenands  expressive  of  mingled  curiosity  and  anxiety. 

'*  What  nave  you  and  papa  been  closeted  so  long  alone  for,  Heetor?" 
she  asked.  I  just  caught  a  glimpse  of  papa's  face  as  he  was  getting 
into  his  gig,  and  I  thought  he  looked  as  if  something  had  disturbed  his 
serenity.  Did  you  bring  any  bad  news?  Anything  about  our  poor  dssr 
Adela  ?" 

"  No,  dearest  Minna,  I  brought  no  tidings  of  poor  Adela.  But  your 
father  and  I  have  had  a  little — what  shall  I  say  ? — a  little  tift.** 

"A  tift!  Hector,  you  surely  did  not — ^you  would  not  surely  quarrel 
with  my  father?'* 

"  I  did  not  quarrel  with  him,  Minna,  but  he  seemed  much  indbed 
to  pick  a  quarrel  with  me.  He  rated  me  as  if  I  had  been  a  schoolbq/t 
Bocosed  me  of  inddenoe  and  a^thy,  told  me  I  would  be  rained,  and, 
Minna  dearest^  be  ended  by  ssymg,  diat  if  I  became  a  beggar,  be  would 
not  let  you  marry  me  T 

"  But  papa  must  have  been  struck  with  a  sudden  fit  of  insanity  !"  ex- 
claimed Minna,  in  amfirement  nnc?  dismay.  "  The  strange  loss  of  Adela 
must  have  affected  his  poor  brain.  You  a  beggar  1  How  could  that  be? 
You  have  done  nothing  to  ruin  yourself." 

"  No — but  he  seems  to  think  that  my  uncle  has  been  plotting  my  ruin, 
and  that  I  shall  be  brought  to  beggary  through  him.  I  must  say  I 
think  this  is  very  unfair  towards  Mr.  Craft.** 

But,  dear  Heetor,  ihongb  it  is  very  kbd  of  Mr.  Graft  to  giye  700  s 
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home  in  hb  honae,  don't  you  think  he  ought  to  have  yoor  own  house  re- 

paired,  and  let  jon  have  the  option  of  living  there  if  you  like  V* 

I  hope  he  will  begin  the  repairs  soon,  Minna  ;  but  if  I  am  a  beggar, 
or  to  be  a  l5e<^(rar,  the  house  will  be  of  no  use.  Neither  yon  nor  I  can 
live  npoii  air,  you  know;  and  if  i  am  ruined,  which  your  father  seems  to 
think  probable,  heart-breaking  as  it  will  be  to  me,  my  darling  Minna, 
our  engagement  must  be  given  up.  Such  is  your  father's  decree,  and 
my  judgment,  though  not  my  heart,  tells  me  that  he  is  right.** 

But  he  is  not  right  !*'  cried  Minna,  stamping  her  little  foot  pas- 
sionately on  the  floor.  "  Why  should  he  not  hup  you  ?  He  is  ridi 
enough,  and  who  has  such  ehums  on  him  as  bis  own  daughters?  Hector, 
I  will  not  give  you  up,  happen  what  may.  It  was  not  your  fortune  ae 
yonr  estate  that  I  cfired  for,  it  wag  for  yourself,  nvt^  whether  you  are 
rich  or  you  are  poor  can  make  no  difference  in  my  feelings.'* 

"  Thank  you  a  thousand  time?,  mv  dear,  generous  girl;  but  my  own. 
feelings  for  you  would  preveut  niy  iuvolvingyou  in  the  misery  of  extreme 

S verty.  And  I  could  not  become  a  pensioner  on  your  fatner*s  bounty* 
owerer,  let  us  hope  that  Mr.  St  Clav  takes  too  dark  a  view  of  my 
prospeets^  and  that  my  uncle  has  acted  honestly  by  me.  We  will  get  as 
many  workmen  put  in  as  possible  to  repair  the  house ;  the  porch,  which 
your  father  was  so  vexed  to  find  in  such  a  state  of  dilapidation,  will  look 
blooming  again  under  your  care,  my  sweet  Minna;  the  terraces  for 
flowers  in  the  sloping-grouud  behind  the  house  which  you  piojoct,  shall 
be  made;  and, Silver  Dale,  I  hope,  will  once  more  become  the  abode  of 
happiness  and  love." 

Minna  dried  her  tears  and  resumed  her  bright  smiles,  while  she  said : 
We  will  tiy  to  persuade  papa  of  all  this  when  he  comes  home  to-day, 
dear  Hector,  for  of  course  yon  will  stay  and  dine  with  us  ?*' 

"  No,  not  to-day,  dearest;  it  would  be  rather  uncomfortable.  Your 
father  will  soon  recover  hb  usual  good  humour,  I  dare  say,  and,  in  the 
mean  time,  I  shall  fitt?iek  mv  UT>c1e  viQ-orouglv.  T  hnpp  speedily  to  come 
with  inteliigonce  that  will  be  pleasant  for  you  m\<\  satisfactory  tO  Mr.  St. 
Clair.    My  love  to  Linda,  and  good-bye  for  the  present.'' 


n. 

MB.  CEAfT  S  SUDDEN  DEPASTURE. 

IIector  went  home  fully  determined,  though  in  the  kindest  and  most 
courteous  manner,  to  bring  his  uncle  to  hook. 

"For  his  own  sake  as  well  as  for  mine,"  ho  said  to  himself,  **it 
necessary  that  I  should  have  all  the  mystery  that  seems  to  hang  over  my 
affaks  cleared  up.  It  is  a  great  pity  Mr.  Crafk  did  not  have  the  dwelf- 
iDg^house  in  Silver  Dale  kept  in  habitable  order.  Mr.  St.  Clair  is  right 
in  saying  it  would  not  have  cost  much  to  have  done  that;  now^  the  esti- 
mate may  be  very  high.*' 

Such  was  the  tenor  of  his  thoughts  as  he  rode  homewards.  On  ar- 
riving at  Mr.  Craft's  house  he  wag  met  by  his  aunt,  who  did  not  seem  in 
her  accustomed  placid  humour,  but  looked  fretted  and  annoyed. 

"  How  glad  I  am  that  you  have  come  home  to  dinner.  Hector !"  she 
exclaimed.  "  I  quite  dreaded  dining  alone  with  Matthew,  he  is  so  cross 
to-day." 
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What  is  the  matter?**  asked  Hector,  somewhat  anxiously. 
"How  (3o  T  know?    He  never  tells  me  anythiog.    He  told  me  about 
an  hour  ago,  however,  tliat  he  was  i^<>ing  to  St.  Thomas  by  the  pacltet 
n-hlch  is  expected  this  evening^,  and  desired  me  to  give  orders  that  hia 
clothes  should  he  packed,  and  to  see  that  all  was  ready  for  the  voyage.'* 

By  the  picket  which  ii  espoeted  thif  •VMung !"  echoed  Hoetei^ 
aghast  at  the  ioformatloii* 

So  he  laid.  I  asked  him  to  take  me  with  hun,  for  I  sheold  like  veij 
moch  to  go  to  St.  Thomas  fitr  two  or  three  weeks;  the  storci  theie  axe 
much  larger  and  better  than  ours  here,  and  I  should  like  to  buy  a  variety 
of  tbiogs.  But  he  got  quite  angry  at  my  asklng^  to  go^  though  I  told 
him  I  could  be  ready,  short  as  the  time  for  the  preparation  is.  He  never 
will  take  ukv  anywhere  ;  it  is  too  bad.  When  he  went  to  New  York, 
about  eighteeu  moutlis  ago,  I  tried  hard  to  persuade  him  to  let  me  go 
too,  bat  he  wookl  uoL  I  think  it  it  ?er7  unkind ;  don*t  you  think  kh 
HeetorP' 

"  Well,  I  think  he  ought  to  have  taken  you  to  New  York,  aont;  it 
would  have  heen  a  pleasant  trip  for  you.  But  thia  appeaia  a  very  iudden  " 
determination  of  his  to  go  to  St.  Thoinass  he  did  not  mcntioa  a  wold 

about  it  to  me  this  morning.'^ 

"Oh,  catch  him  do  that!  He  keeps  everything  very  secret ;  he  doe? 
not  let  his  left  baud  kuow  what  liis  right  haud  does.  JSone  but  iooii 
babble,  he  says." 

**  I  will  go  and  speak  to  hiaB,"  laid  Heetor.  There  are  one  or  two 
queationa  which  I  nmsi  have  answered  belore  he  goes/' 

*^  You  will  only  be  waatittg  yoar breath,  my  boy  ;  yon  wiU  get  aolhiiig 

out  of  him  that  he  does  not  choose  to  tell." 

*'  Tliere  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  tell  what  I  am  going  to  a5k," 
replied  bar  nepbeW|  as  he  lefit  his  aunt  to  procead  to  M**-  Craft's  private 

room. 

He  knocked  at  the  door,  and  tried  to  open  it,  but  it  was  bolted  ou  the 
inside.    Hector  felt  surprised  at  this,  for  doora  are  scarcely  ever  bolted^ 
fin  fact,  scarcely  ever  cwsed,  in  ihe  West  Indies,  He  knocked  ^gatn  mm 
loudly,  and  called  out : 

It  is  I,  unde.    I  want  to  see  you  for  a  moment." 
The  door  was  unbolted,  and  Mr,  Craft  presented  himself  in  the  door- 
way. 

"  I  am  extremely  busy.  Hector,  at  present,  and  if  you  have  nothiog 
verif  particular  to  say,  pray  excuse  me  just  qqw.  Another  time  X  thaU 
be  quite  at  your  disposal.** 

**  But,  my  dear  sir,  I  have  just  heard  from  my  aunt  tliat  you  are  gwng 
down  to  St.  Thosaaa  fay  lie  packet  now  tapeoted  fcooi  Eoglaad." 

Mr.  Graft's  fiM  darkened)  and  ha  muttared,  in  a  very  low  toiH  ^ 
tween  his  teeth : 

''Chattering  idiot r 

The  exclamation  seemed  to  have  almost  forced  itself  from  him  :  perhaps 
he  tlioiiLrht  Hector  would  not  have  caught  the  words,  but  his  look  of 
extreme  surprise  cunviuced  Mr.  Graft  that  his  ne|)liew  had  heard  them. 
He  took  his  resolution  accordingly,  and  throwing  the  door  f>j^90f  he  mi^t 
dryly: 

«  Come  in.*' 
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Hector  vrent  in,  and  found  the  writing-table  covered  with  papers,  some 
single,  some  tied  up  into  bundles ;  his  quick  eye  discerned  on  the  label 
of  one  batch  of  papers,  biiver  Dale  Estate,"  but  Mr.  Craft  imiuediateiy 
pwhed  il  aaide^  aod  threw  a  abeet  of  fooliMp^  flOfmd  appmntly  mm 
calculations  about  lumber  and  tiles»  over  it.  As  he  did  so,  be  glaoMd 
uneasily  at  Hector,  and  percttred  from  the  expression  of  his  oouotenaooe 
that  ihe  little  incident  had  not  passed  unobserved  by  him* 

**  I  am  very  sorry  to  trouble  you,  uncle,  when  you  are  busy,  but  I 
really  must  beg  you  to  give  me  some  little  insight  into  my  own  affairs. 
1  am  the  more  anxious  tor  this  as  you  are  going  to  St.  Tbomas,  on  busi- 
ness, of  course,  and  may  be  detained  some  time  tliorc." 

Mr.  Cruit  remauicd  siltsut,  but  be^au  Cuiaiag  over  6oaie  papers,  as  if 

he  wished  to  find  some  partieular  one." 

"  How  piOToking  \  I  cannot  lay  my  hand  on  it !"  he  ezclumed.  "  I 
had  made  out  a  statement  to  give  you,  but  you  see  it  is,  unfortunately, 
mislaid — ^got  mixed  up  with  other  documantg,  no  doubt*  That  comes  of 
heing  in  such  a  confounded  hurry." 

I  saw  a  packet  of  pa|>or^  labelled  ^  Silver  Dais  Estate*  a  minute  ago; 
perhaps  you  are  looking  lor  that?" 

"  No,  no,"  replied  Mr.  Craft,  impatiently.  "  That  packet  merely  con- 
tains the  managei':^  aud  overseer's  returns  ;  ^ou  could  not  make  head  or 
tail  of  these  without  a  great  deal  more  elucidation  than  I  have  time  to 
give  you  at  present.  No,  it  was  a  brief  but  clear  statement  of  your 
aCFairs,  to  let  you  know  how  matters  stand  until  I  could  go  into  all  the 
particulars  with  yoOt  which  I  intend  to  do  when  I  return  fifom  St. 
Thomas." 

"  Thank  you,  sir.  I  shall  be  quite  content  to  wait  for  the  particulara, 
if  I  can  only  be  made  acquainted  now  witli  two  or  tiiiee  facts.** 

"  What  facts  ?'*  demanded  Mr.  Craft,  placing  his  elbows  on  the  table, 
and  supporting  his  head  with  his  bauds. 

^  In  the  first  pJace^  I  wish  very  much  to  know  if  *  l^lver  Dale'  b  in 
.debt?" 

In  debt  !'*  echoed  Mr.  Craft    <'  What  put  that  into  your  head  ?** 
**  The  dilapidated  state  of  thedwelling4iottseBi^gested  such  an  idea»'* 

X^lied  Hector. 

"  I  think  what  you  call  '  the  dilapidated  state  of  the  dwellinnf-houge' 
should  rather  prevent  such  an  idea,  as  this  shows  that  no  expenses  have 
been  incurred  which  could  be  avoided.** 

"  I  should  like  to  have  au  idea  of  the  value  of  the  estate,  and  what 
imtal  I  may,  on  an  average,  expect  to  derive  Cram  it." 

You  speak  like  a  tyro  in  West  India  affairs^  Hector.  The  value  of 
landed  propeify  is  always  chaaging  here.  To  know  what  Silver  Dale  is 
.worth  at  psesenlv  you  must  get  a  certain  number  of  experienced  planters 
to  put  a  valuation  on  it.  That  can't  well  be  done  to-day,  I  should  think,** 
said  Mr.  Craft,  with  a  slight  sneer  ;  **  and  ns  to  the  rental  you  may 
reckon  upon,  as  that  depends  upon  the  crops,  and  the  crops  depend  upon 
the  amount  of  rain  necessary  for  the  growtli  of  tiie  sugar-canes,  your 
rental  depends  upon  the  clouds.  Who  can  question  them  ?  /don't  pre- 
tend to  have  any  superhamaa  knowledge.*' 

Hector  felt  bie  was  baflkd.  Mr.  Cnft  either  could  not  or  wouU  not 
answer  his  quMtioiu*  Ha  could  not  press  them  further  on  one  who  had 
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been  his  guardian,  who  was  his  uncle,  and  at  present  his  host.  He  could 
only  hope  that  Mr.  Craft  would  find  the  paper  of  which  he  had  spokeiii 
and  haad  it  to  him  before  the  arrival  of  the  pncket. 

•*  If  you  have  anvthiug  more  to  say,  Hector,  you  must  make  haste; 
time  is  flying,  and  i  have  a  great  deal  to  do." 

Can't  I  help  you,  uncle,  to  arrange  some  of  these  numerous  papers  ? 
Can  I  eopy  anything  for  you,  or,  in  shorty  be  of  any  use  to  yon?" 

Thank  you,  my  dear  fellow^  for  your  kind  offer,*'  said  Mr.  CrafL 
But  it  would  take  mc  longer  to  give  you  work  than  to  do  it  myself.'* 
He  looked  at  hie  watch.    **  I  shall  get  it  all  done,  if  I  am  not  inter- 
rupted." 

Hector  took  this  m  a  hint  to  rrn^  and  accortlino^ly  he  left  his  uncle's 
writing-room  not  a  whit  wiser  thao  wheti  he  entered  it. 

The  diauur  that  day  was  a  Imrried  and  silent  one.  Mr.  Craft  had  to 
see  eaily  in  the  evening  the  manager  of  his  own  estate,  the  manager  of 
Silver  Dale,  and  tlie  manager  of  another  estate  which  was  on£r  bis 
chaige.  The  packet  arrived  aboot  nine  o'clock,  and  sailed  again  at  mid- 
night, and  Mr.  Craft  went  on  board,  without  having  placed  in  Hector^S 
oostody  the   brief  bat  deer  statement"  of  his  affiurs  promised  to  him. 


m. 

A.  zammaBBOiiT. 

Ths  maiUbags  were,  of  coarse,  landed  that  evening,  but  the  letfesn 
were  not  sorted  and  delivered  until  the  next  morning.  They  came  esilT 

enough  for  the  recipients  of  some  of  them.  There  were  one  or  two  thick 
letters  for  Mr.  Craft,  and  two  despatches  for  Hector.  One  was  from  a 
friend  of  hh,  who  had  been  the  companion  of  his  schoolboy-day?,  and 
with  whom  he  had  kept  up  his  intimacy  ;  the  address  of  the  other  wasia 
a  handwriting  he  did  not  recognise.  He  opened  the  letter  from  the 
stranger  first,  wondering  who  his  unknown  correspondent  could  be.  He 
was  standing  as  he  opened  it ;  he  glanced  rapidly  over  it,  and  then,  as  if 
Be  bad  reoeived  a  severe  electric  Siock,  be  sank  down,  pale  as  a  corpse. 
A  sofa  was  close  by,  happily,  and  he  sank  on  it,  or  he  would  have  faUsn 
to  the  ground. 

One  low  ^roan  was  all  that  he  uttered,  but  he  sat  leaning  against  the 
arm  of  the  sofa,  with  his  hands  pressed  over  his  eyes,  while  the  swelling 
veins  of  his  forehead  showed  how  much  he  suffered. 

**  Hector,  what  is  the  matter  Y*  cried  his  aunt,  who  was  just  finishing 
her  breakfast. 

The  matter  is,  annt,  that  I  am  mined,"  replied  Hector,  with  des- 
perate composure.      Silver  Dale  is  deeply  in  debt»  and  is  to  be  sold  by 

the  creditors." 

"  Impossible!'*  cried  Mrs.  Craft.  "You  cannot  have  brought  your 
estate  into  hopeless  debt  already ;  you  must  make  a  mistake,  my  dearest 
Hc;ctoi.  from  your  ignorance  of  the  stupid  slang  phrase  they  use  in 

business  letters.** 

**Ko,  dear  aunt,  it  is  all  plain  and  intelligible  ;  but  do  not  let  me  dis- 
troSB  you  with  my — my  misfortunes.  God  grant  me  strength  of  miod 
to  bear  them  I  Yet  snob  an  nnezpeeted  reverse  is  tetrible— terriUe  1" 
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''Wliat  a  pity  Matthew  went  to  St.  Thomas  last  nigliir  sighed  poor 
Mis.  Craft.     If  he  had  only  been  heic^  I  dare  say  he  eoold  hare  pafe 

everything-  to  rights." 
Hector  was  silent. 

"  But  never  mind,  dear';  he  will  be  back  soon,  and  then  these  raer- 
chaat  gentry,  who  crow  so  loudly  now,  will  have  to  sing  very  small, 
England  is  our  motiier  eonntry,  and  we  all  like  it  very  much,  hut  still 
we  ean't  help  knowbg  that  there  is  a  deal  of  grasping  and  eheat- 
iDg  going  on  in  it.  Many  a  fine  West  India  property  has  been  utterly 
destroyed  by  these — blood-suckers  at  home.** 

Hector  allowed  his  aunt  to  talk  on.  He  was  not  listening  to  a  word 
she  said;  he  wa?  only  thinking  of  Minna,  Mr.  St.  Clair,  and  him-nlf.  No 
question  now  of  repairing  the  house  at  Silver  Dale  and  living  there — rxo 
matter  what  average  rental  the  estate  could  yield  ;  his  father's  and  his 
grandfather's  property  would  pass  into  the  hands  of  strangers,  be  bought, 
perhaps,  by  some  enterprising  manager,  who  would  fit  up  the  house  in 
which  Ids  mother  had  lived  and  died,  for  a  black  woman  and  her  colonred 
^Idren! 

And  how  had  all  this  misery  been  brought  about  ?    Not  by  any  ftnlt 

or  folly  of  his  own  assuredly ;  but  some  one  was  to  blame,  and  that  one 
could  hardly  be  any  other  than  Mr.  Craft.  That  gentleman's  going  off 
in  such  a  liuii  y,  and  so  secretly,  to  St.  Thomas,  did  not  tell  in  his 
favour  ;  no  douht  he  wished  to  be  out  ot  the  way  when  the  thunderbolt 
first  fell. 

"  It  Is  too  had,**  at  length  he  eidaimed  alond,  to  leave  me  here,  in 
utter  ignoranoe  of  my  own  aflkirs,  to  meet  this  storm.*' 

"  If  you  are  speaking  of  Matthew,'*  said  Mrs.  Craft,  "I  think  it  was 
too  bad  not  to  take  both  you  and  me  with  him.   But  these  Englishmen 

are  very  selfish." 

What  was  now  to  be  done  ?  That  was  the  question  for  poor  Hector's 
consideration.  Had  it  not  been  for  his  little  "  tift,"  as  he  had  called  it, 
with  Mr.  St.  Clair  the  day  before,  he  would  have  gone  to  him  for  advice, 
iiut  after  what  Mr.  St.  Clair  had  said  about  hiji  daughter,  liectur  felt  he 
could  not  apply  to  him.  No^  the  sentence  of  separation  between  him 
and  his  beloved  Hinna  had  been  pronounced  beforehand ;  and  as  he  could 
not  now  become  Mr.  St.  Clair's  son-in-law,  he  felt  that  he  bad  no  right  to 
intrude  his  affairs  upon  him. 

In  the  letter  he  had  just  received  from  the  Fnglisb  mercantile  firm 
with  whom  Mr.  Craft  had  corresponded,  it  was  eaid  tbat  tbey  had  written 
to  him  three  or  four  times  since  his  return  to  the  West  Indies,  and  they 
thouglit  that,  as  he  was  of  age,  he  migikt  have  taken  some  interest  in  his 
own  affairs,  and  entered  into  some  arrangement  with  them ;  that  they 
had  no  wish  to  be  hard  upon  him,  hut  when  they  found  that  he  took  no 
notice  of  their  letters,  of  their  proposals,  and  no  steps  to  pay  his  debt^ 
on  the  contrary,  that  a  fiuther  advance  of  money  for  his  estate  had  been 
demanded  from  them,  they  considered  it  was  high  time  to  wind  up  the 
affairs  of  Silver  Dale,  and  bring  it  to  sale  for  its  debt  to  them. 

Poor  Hector  was  quite  dumbfounded  by  this  most  unexpected  view  of 
bis  position.  He  had  never  received  a  aint^^le  letter — a  single  line — from 
the  English  firm.  He  had  no  knowledge  of  auy  loan  having  been  ever 
obtained,  or  ever  asked  for,  yet  he  could  scarcely  doubt  the  assertions 
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made  in  the  letter  which  had  just  reached  bim.  Wbat  had  become  of 
tbe  former  letters  addressed  to  him  ?  Some  one  must  have  secreted 
tlu>TY^  or  destroyed  them — and  who  ooald  that  person  have  been  buW 
Mr.  Craft?  ' 

**  What  a  fool  I  have  boen  !"  he  exclaimed.    •*  Mr.  St.  Clair  charged  ' 
me  with  apatiiy — apathy  I    It  was  iar  worse  than  that — it  was  insaoit^ 
was  wiebedoBM  t   Well|  wbat  ii  done  cannot  be  undone,  but'thfl 
wifl  be  a  letKm  fior  me  in  fntnie.** 

Are  yon  gobg  out  tUs  nornsne,  awil?^  be  asked  of  Mff.  Craft. 

"  No.**^ 

"  Then  will  you  lend  me  your  bafouche  ?    I  wish  to  see  Mr.  Balfour, 
thf  nq-ent  of  these  .  .  .  these  .  .  .  blood-suc1cer>,  a?  you  call  them;  j 
and,  you  know,  the  town  where  he  resides  is  ahnost  twelve  miles  from 
this-~rather  a  long  ride  on  horseback  in  the  broiling  sun.**  • 

^  Oh !  take  the  barouche  certainly,  dear  Hector,  and  I  hope  Mr. 
Bslfonr  will  be  aUe  to  gtre  yon  some  good  bows.** 

But  Bfr.  Balfour  had  no  good  news  to  give.  He  was  a  kind-hearts^ 
amiable  man,  therefore  he  felt  very  sorry  for  poor  Hector.  He  flyn> 
yathised  sincerely  with  him,  but  he  could  not  alter  the  stubborn  facts. 

It  appeared  that  Mr.  Craft  had,  from  time  to  time,  borrowed  money 
on  the  security  of  Silver  Dale,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  estate, 
he  said.  He  had  never  paid  a  shilling  cither  of  the  principal  or  the  in- 
terest, but  had  always  some  pretext  or  other  for  asking  longer  credit. 
Wben  Heetor  bimsdf  retanea  to  tbo  i^nd,  tbe  principals  of  tbe  firm 
from  wbom  money  bad  been  borrawsd  on  Ms  aceoant  determined  to  put 
ihemseWes  in  direct  commonieation  wilji  Umself,  as  he  was  of  age,  and 
tfukb  competent  to  take  ofaarge  of  his  own  affairs.  But  they  found  that 
he  never  took  the  trouble  even  to  acknowledge  their  letters,  much  less 
to  notice  his  debt  to  them ;  on  the  contrary,  that  he  had  empowered  his 
uncle  to  ask  another  loan,  seeniini^  to  think  that  they  were  bound  to 
supply  him  with  any  amoutit  nf  money  he  chose  to  have.  This  condoct 
naturally  annoyed  tiiem,  uud  they  had  resolved  to  bring  the  property  to 
sale,  to  repay  themsslTes. 

Ifr.  Belfonr  was  astmbed  to  find  tbat  Heetor  bad  not  Teeeived  om 
of  the  lettera  aUodsd  to,  that  he  was  quite  ignorant  of  any  debt  on  his 
estste»  and  bad  not  empowered  bis  uncle  to  ask  for  any  advance  wfast- 


**  The  fact  is,"  said  Mr.  Hnlfotir,  ^<  your  uncle  18  an  unmitigated  lascalf 
and  you  have  been  his  dupe  and  his  victim.** 

**  But  what  can  he  have  done  with  all  the  money  he  borrowed  ou 
Silver  Dale  ?"  exclaimed  Hector. 
*<  Made  use  of  it  bimself,  no  doobt,"  replied  Mr.  Balfour. 
**  How  eraelly  I  bare  been  deeeived  ia  tbat  man  f  ctied  Hector* 
"  He  hstf  not  been  in  leirj  good  odour  here  for  some  time  past,'*  said 
Mr.  Balfour ;    but  of  course  you  would  be  tbe  last  to  hear  this.  My 
advice  to  yon  is,  to  follow  3Ir.  Craft  to  St.  Thomas  immediately,  tell  him 
his  viilany  lias  been  found  out,  and  threaten  him  with  a  lawsuit  if  he 
does  not     luiul  the  money  he  has  purioined  from  yon.  By-the-by, 
there  is  a  little  sioop  to  sail  Iruia  this  for  St.  Thomas  to-morrow.  TIm 
tion  will  not  be  good,  but  never  mind  that,  go  by  it ;  I  w31 
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giv  e  you  a  letter  of  mtroduetioa  to  a  friend  of  mine,  who  ie  a  lawyer  hi 
St  Ijiomai ;  pot  yourself  into  his  haiult  at  onee,  and  let  inm  take  what 
siepfl  he  may  think  neoMsary,  w  ithout  any  regard  to  yoornear  conoeuoft 
to  the  culprit.    I  will  pat  off  the  sale  of  your  estate  as  long  as  possible^ 

and  I  shall  write  the  house  at  home  the  real  state  of  things.'* 

FTertor  thanked  Mr.  Balfmir  most  warmly  for  his  kind  promise  and 
friendly  advice ;  he  engaged  his  passage  by  the  little  sloop  to  St.  Thomas, 
and  then  returned  to  has  aunt's  house  in  better  spirits  than  be  bad  left  it 
in  the  morning. 

Heetor  thought  that  Mr.  Balfbur^s  kindness  was  quite  disinterested; 
and  so  it  was  in  a  great  degree,  hut  Mr.  Balfour  was  also,  perhaps,  unoon- 
sciously  influenced  by  other  feelings.  He  was  a  great  admirer  of  Linda 
St.  Clair,  though  he  had  not  yet  fentfired  to  propose  to  her.    He  knew 

of  Hector  Graham's  engagement  to  Minna,  and  he,  of  course,  thought 
tint  Linda  would  be  pleased  and  obliged  by  his  doing  everything  in  his 
power  to  bene  tit  Hector. 

**  We  may  be  brothers-io-law  some  of  tiiese  days,"  he  said  to  himself; 
**  besides,  he  is  a  Yery  good  fellow,  and,  if  I  can  possibly  help  him  out  of 
his  difficnlties,  I  dball  he  very  glaid.  But  how  eouM  he  have  been  so 
supine  as  to  let  that  man  Craft  keep  him  in  leadbg-strings  sJi  this 
thnel*^ 

That  was,  indeed,  a  wonder,  and  to  none  more  than  to  Hector  himself, 
when  he  awoke  from  his  drefims  of  security. 

It  was  a  great  act  of  self-abnegation  on  Hector's  part  not  to  go  to 
Clair  Hall,  and  not  to  tell  all  his  affairs  to  Minna  and  Linda.  But  he 
dreaded  encountering  Mr.  St.  Clair,  and  probably  being  catechised  by 
him.  He  felt  sore  and  sensitive  in  his  new  position  of  a  man  ruined  and 
overwhelmed  by  deht»  therefore  he  abstainea  from  going  to  take  leave  of 
those  who  were  so  dear  to  him.  But  he  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Minna, 
and  a  slu  rter  one  to  Mr.  St.  Clair,  in  which  he  thanked  that  gentleman 
for  all  the  kindness  he  had  shown  him,  and  assured  him  that,  whatever 
might  be  awaiting  him  in  the  fut>irf>,  he  would  always  TSmember  him  and 
his  family  witli  gratitude  and  warm  regard. 

These  notes  were  not  sent  to  Clair  Hall  until  late  in  the  evening;  and, 
at  an  early  hour  the  next  morning,  Hector  left  his  home  and  embarked 
on  board  the  miserable  little  vessel  that  was  to  take  him  to  St.  Thomxts. 

Mr.  St.  Clair  and  his  daughters  drove  over  to  Mrs.  Craft's  house  im- 
mediately afler  breakfast,  but  the  bird  had  flown,  and  Mrs.  Craft  could 
only  reiterate  her  surprise  at  Mr.  Craft's  and  her  nephew's  sudden  de* 
parture,  and  wonder  why  they  had  not  gone  together.  She  was  elo- 
quent alao  on  her  disappointment  at  neither  of  them  having-  asked  her  to 
accompany  them,  though  they  both  knew  that  she  wanted  to  go  to  St* 
Thomas  to  buy  a  lot  of  things. 

Hector's  absence  made  Clair  Hali  duller  than  ever,  and  Mr.  St.  Clair 
could  get  nothing  but  sullen  looks  and  cross  answers  from  Minna,  who 
believed  that  her  father  was  to  bbmie  for  Heetor^s  having  gone  to  St. 
Thomae* 

And  if  yelfew  fever  should  be  raging  there !"  she  exclaimed  over 
and  over  to  poor  Linda,  who  had  anxieties  enough  of  her  own  to  bear. 

Hector  had  a  tedious  voyage  in  the  wretched  little  sloop  ;  but  he  lost 
no  time  on  arriving  at  St.  Thomas  in  carrying  lus  letter  of  introduction 
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to  Mr.  J^alfour's  friend,  and  making  inquities  respecting  his  uncle.  To 
lu8  gieat  ditnay,  he  found  that  Mr.  Craft  had  jntt  flailed  for  Kew 
YorkI 

^  Yon  mint  pnmie  him,**  said  the  lawyer ;  *^  but  fii^t  we  will  call  oa 
the  agent  for  a  houie  in  New  York  with  which  he  ie  known  to  hate 

dealings." 

The  agent  was  very  unwillino-  to  g-ive  any  information,  but  the  lawyer 
cross -questioned  liim  so  skiitnliy,  that  it  was  elicited  from  him  that  Mr. 
Craft  had  taken  a  <;oo(i  d*  al  of  money  with  him,  and  that  he  had  for 
some  time  paj^t,  beeu  iu  the  habit  of  transmitting  money  to  America. 

F^lowin^  the  adviee  of  the  Danish  lawyer  at  8t  Thomaa,  and  abe 
aetinjf  on  what  he  htmielf  thoufht  right*  Hector  loflt  no  time  in  pur- 
«oing  Mr*  Craft,  for  he  took  we  very  first  opportimify  to  New  York. 
He  was  fiilly  determined  to  arrest  Mr.  Craft  on  a  charge  of  embezzle- 
ment,  and  try  if  he  could  not  be  made  to  refund  a  portion  at  least  of  his 
ill-gotten  money.  But  poor  Hector  was  again  unlucky.  He  found  out 
the  very  hotel  at  which  Mr.  Craft  had  stayed  the  few  days  durini::  winch 
he  had  beeu  iu  New  York,  but  he  was  no  longer  there,  he  had  left  tiie 
city  to  go  somewhere  in  the  interior.  The  rather  disreputable  merchaati 
with  whom  he  had  heen  eonneeted  rither  could  not^  or  would  not»  gife 
voy  anformalaoa  ahout  him,  farther  than  that  he  had  removed  a  con- 
flioerable  sum  of  money  he  had  in  their  hand^  and  that  he  intended 
puidiasing  land,  perhapB  among  the  Mormons,  perhaps  in  the  back- 
woods. After  very  diligent  and  searching  inquirie?,  Hector  ascertained 
that  his  uncle  now  called  himself  Mr.  Matthews,  ignoring  the  "Craft" 
altogether.  With  untiring^  ^'"^rgy,  and  with  the  sagacity  of  an  Indian, 
Hector  found  out  his  trail,  and  followed  it  up  until  he  arrived  al. 
Natchez. 

^Natchez,*'  says  an  American  writer  on  the  hifltory  and  geography  d 
the  Mississippi  valley,  "is  romantically  situated  on  a  very  high  bld( 
two  hundred  and  eighty  miles  above  "Sivw  Orleans.  The  river  busineflS 
is  transacted  at  the  division  of  the  town  which  is  called  '  under  the  hill/ 
a  repulsive  place,  and  unhappily  but  too  often  the  reflort  of  all  thstis 
vile  from  the  upper  and  lower  country." 

In  such  a  place  Mr.  Craft,  alias  Matthews,  iDight  have  found  con- 
geuial  bociety — congenial,  at  least)  in  want  of  priucipies,  though  prt)- 
hablv  too  vuf  j;ar  to  suit  his  taste. 

Hector  amved  at  Natchei  flushed  with  the  hope  of  at  length  eateluD; 
the  delinquent.  But  no,  he  was  doomed  again  to  disappointment.  He 
could  hear  of  no  one  of  the  name  of  Matthews  or  Craft,  though  tbe 
waiters  at  one  of  the  hotels  told  him  that  an  English  gentleman,  an- 
swering the  description  he  gave  of  his  uncle,  had  stayed  two  or  three 
days  at  the  hotel ;  but  they  believed  his  name  was  Nichols,  and  at  aoy 
rate  he  was  gone,  whether  to  the  Far  West,  or  down  the  Mississippi,  the 
waiters  could  not  tell. 

Though  Hector  fislt  pretty  sure  that  Mr.  Nichols  was  no  other  thso 
Mr.  Craft'^  his  name  happened  to  be  Matthew  Nichols,"  he  cod- 
ndered  it  wcnld  be  useless  to  endeavour  further  to  hunt  him  usk  Bs 
might  as  well  *'  seek  for  a  needle  in  a  bundle  of  hay,**  as  try  to  discoYer 
Mr.  Craft's  whereabouts  in  the  savannahs  and  woods  of  the  Far  West. 
The  pioneers  of  civilisation  in  theee  then  wild  and  uncultivatfld  vegioBi 
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were  spread  over  such  a  rast  extent  of  country,  that  it  would  have  been 
a  hopeless  task  to  have  tried  to  trace  any  particular  individual  among 
them. 

And  as  to  going  down  the  ocean-like  l^rississippi,  Mr.  Craft  might 
have  landed  at  one  of  the  villnq-o'?  on  banks,  had  he  taken  that 
route  ;  and  to  proceed  to  the  expensive  city  of  New  Orleans  on  a  mere 
chance — and  a  very  slight  chance  to  boot — Hector  found  would  be  im- 
possible. His  finances  were  dwindling  down,  and  there  was  nothing  for 
it  bnt  to  make  the  best  of  his  way  to  one  of  the  ports  in  the  Atlantic 
States,  and  take  his  passage  in  the  first  ship  bound  to  St.  Thomas  or 
any  of  the  other  small  West  India  Islands. 


IV. 

AN  OVffBB  or  MABBUGB. 

During  Hector's  absence,  a  visitor,  who  was  by  no  means  welcome  to 
the  young  ladies,  presented  himself  often  at  Clair  Hail.  This  visitor 
was  no  other  than  Mr.  Dunville,  the  attorney-general  of  the  island, 

who  was  Linda's  declared  admirer.  She  liad  never  liked  that  gentleman, 
and  DOW  she  positively  disliked  him.  She  was  vexed  at  his  forcing  his 
disa^ecable  attentions  upon  her,  and  very  much  annoyed  to  find  that 
her  father  seemed  willlnir  to  cncourao-e  them. 

Now  that  the  two  patriot  officers  were  gone,  Mr.  Diniville  thought 
the  field  was  quite  open  to  him.  He  fancied  that  Linda  must  have 
been  mortified  that  Colonel  Mentilla,  who  had  pretended  to  be  so  de- 
voted to  her,  had  coolly  taken  himself  off  to  his  own  country,  leaving 
her  in  the  lurch,  and  that  she  would*  therefore,  be  glad  to  accept  a  good 
offer,  as  he  considered  his  to  be. 

"  The  St.  Clairs  can't  hold  their  heads  BO  high  now  as  they  used  to 
do,"  he  said  to  himself ;  "  the  eldest  daughter  has  cither  drowned  herself 
or  gone  off  with  that  Spanish  fellow,  Don  Alon/o  Alvaez— a  disgraceful 
proceeding,  to  say  the  leaf?t  of  it — and  if  report  speaks  truly,  young 
Graham,  who  is  engaged  to  tlte  third  daughter,  is  all  but  ruined,  over 
head  and  ears  in  debt  already;  so  that  if  the  girl  marries  him,  the  father 
vrill  not  only  have  to  support  his  daughter  but  her  penniless  husband, 
and  probably  a  troop  or  little  beggars  by-and-by.  Linda  should  be 
thankful  to  get  me,  and  TiSx,  St.  Clair  should  be  rejoiced  to  get  one 
daughter  well  married." 

Such  being  his  scTitiments,  tlio  nttorney-gonfrftl  «;pent  at  loa<?t  fonr 
evenings  in  the  week  at  Clair  Hall,  regardless  of  Linda's  yawns  and 
Minna's  frowns.  Mr.  St.  Clair,  too,  asked  him  often  to  dinner,  wliich, 
of  course,  gave  him  encouragement.  At  length  he  thought  it  was  time 
to  speak  out,  and  one  day,  when  he  and  Mr.  St.  Clair  were  alone  after 
dinner,  he  made  his  proposal,  assuring  Mr.  St.  Glair  that  the  marriage 
settlements  should  be  sudi  as  would  perfectly  meet  his  approval. 

Mr.  St.  Clatr  felt  rather  disgusted  that  the  marriage  settlements  should 
be  brought  more  prominently  forward  by  Linda's  admirer  than  her  virtues 
and  attractions.  M'hich  her  father  thought  might  have  been  dwelt  on  with 
a  little  more  unction  iu  an  offer  of  mariiage.    However,  he  showed  no 
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sign  of  disapprobation;  lie  thanked  3Tr.  Dunville  for  the  compliment  he 
had  paid  his  daughter,  nnd  assured  him  thrit  the  connexion  he  proposed 
would  give  him  great  pleasure,  but  that  Ik  liad  tk>  idea  what  Linda's 
feelings  and  wishes  might  be,  for,  as  he  added,  •  Young  ladies  do  not 
take  theur  papas  into  their  confidence  in  their  love-affairs."  Linda, 
therofof«f  He  said,  must  answer  for  herself ;  and  if  the  answer  were  such 
as  Mr.  DnoTille  would  like  to  receive,  he  (Mr.  St.  Clair)  woald  be  ex- 
tremely glad. 

Hr.  Danville  had  a  good  opinion  of  himself,  and  knew  that  he  held  a 
good  position  in  the  Island,  so  he  did  not  feel  the  least  timidity  in  offer- 
ing himself  to  Linda,  and  certainly  his  surprise  was  very  great  when  that 
young  lady  decidedly  refused  his  proposals.  He  could  not  conceive  what 
objection  t>hc  could  have  to  him,  and  considered  himself  very  ill  used  by 
her  not  accepting  him  with  empressement,  ^"^hat  did  Miss  Linda  ex- 
pect? He  was  about  one  of  the  best  matches  in  the  island,  and  how 
could  she  do  better  than  to  marry  him  ?  Inferior  sort  of  men  are  gene- 
rally the  most  presuming,  and  Mr.  Dunville,  though  the  attomey-geneial, 
and  doubtless  very  clever  in  regard  to  the  legal  business  committed  to  bis 
charge,  did  not  happen  to  have  the  qnalifi^tions  which  please  yooDg 
ladies. 

**  He  is  a  cross-grained,  stupid  ass,"  Minna  said. 

*'  He  is  a  heavy,  tiresome  person,**  Liuda  declared. 

"You  marry  him^  Linda!'*  cried  Mimia.  '*  Why,  you  would  die  of 
ennui  in  a  month." 

But  Mr.  St.  Clair  was  rather  favourable  to  Mr,  Dnnville's  suit ;  hi* 
darling  Linda  would  be  settled  near  him  ;  the  attorney-general  w|»  well  • 
off,  and  she  would  have  every  comfort  in  domestic  life. 

Yes,  every  comfort,  she  said,  except  In  the  master  of  her  establisli- 
ment ;  ho  was  a  wretched  bore,  and  she  never  could  be  induced  to  put  up 
witli  hi  in. 

"  But  take  a  little  time  to  think  of  it,"  said  Mr.  St.  Clair.    "  Do  not 

he  so  peremptory  in  your  refusal,  Linda  dear^  you  may  change  your 

mind  on  reflection.*' 

"  Never,  papa  I**  replied  Linda*  ^  This  is  utterly  impoasibW 

"  Young  ladies  do  change  their  minds  sometimes,  my  dear,  and  Mr. 

Dunville  may  succeed  in  time  in  making  an  impression  on  your  flinty 

heart.** 

**  Never,  I  repeat,"  said  Linda,  rrravely.  "  I  cannot  marry  Mr.  Dutt* 
ville,  come  what  may.  Dismiss  the  man  and  the  matter  from  your  nundf 
dear  papa.    You  can't  want  to  get  rid  of  me,  do  you  ?** 

**  Get  rid  of  you,  my  darling  !**  echoed  her  father.  "  No,  that  I  don't 
But  I  wish  yon  to  m  well  settled  in  life  for  your  own  sake.  Poor 
Minna's  prospects,  you  see,  aie  now  very  uncertain,  and  Adda's  most 
extraordinary  elopement  tells  against  our  famfly.** 

"  Ab,  dearest  Adela !  would  to  Heaven  we  only  knew  that  she  mm 
safe  and  well  I"  exclaimed  Linda. 

"I  believe  that  she  is  quite  safe  and  well,"  said  Mr.  St.  Clair,  **forI 
do  not  think  that  Don  Alonzo  Alvaez  would  be  such  a  sc  tuudrel  as  not 
to  marry  her  if  he  induced  her  to  commit  the  terrible  imprudence  of 
going  off  with  him.^ 
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"And  .  .  .  and  ,  .  .  papa  .  .  .'*  almost  g-aspntl  Lindai  "if  she  were 
married  to  Dou  Alouzo — married  witliout  your  couseut  .  .  •  could  yoii 
forgive  her  ?" 

Linda  clasped  her  hands,  and  looked  up  beseechingly  at  her  father, 
while  tear-drops  trembled  in  her  eyes. 

My  darling  Linda !  what  can  you  think  of  me  to  suppose  for  one 
moment  that  I  would  itof  forgive  her?  Poor  girl — poor  deluded  girl  !*' 
cried  the  old  gentleman,  with  a  faltering  Toioe,  and  tears  in  his  own 
eyes. 

"Oh,  dearest  papa!  how  good,  how  Iciiid  of  you!  I  feel  as  if  a 
weight  were  lifted  off  of  my  b':'arf.  You  would  rcallv  forg-ive  your 
erring  daughter  for  forgetting-  lier  duty  to  you,  the  best  of  fathers — for 
taking  a  step  of  such  importance  witliout  your  kuowledge  and  approba- 
tion !    Oh,  how  good — how  good  !" 

landa  tiemhied  with  agitation,  and  tears  were  now  ronning  down  her 
cheeks.  She  felt  impelled  to  confess  then  and  there  her  own  secret 
marriage,  and  the  words  were  almost  on  her  lips,  when  she  suddenly  re- 
memb^ed  poor  Mrs.  Rivers,  and  her  extreme  dread  of  her  brother's 
anger.  It  passed  rapidly  through  her  mind  that  without  her  annt's  con- 
sent she  had  no  right  to  disclose  what  had  taken  place  at  her  hou^c,  find 
in  her  presence.  8lie  ought  to  obtain  her  kind  aunt's  permissiou  before 
she  communicated  to  her  father  the  tie  which  uow  existed  between  herself 
and  Colonel  Meutilla,  and  the  confession  so  uearly  made  was  withheld. 

To  have  such  a  secret  weighing  on  her  conscience  was  great  trial  to 
poor  Linda,  and  there  was  no  one  to  whom  she  could  confide  it  She 
coidd,  of  course,  speak  to  her  aunt,  but  she  seldom  saw  Mrs.  Rivers 
alon^  more  particularly  since  Hector's  departure.  One  morning,  how- 
ever, that  poor  solitary  Mrs.  Craft  had  begged  Minna  to  come  and  spend 
tile  day  with  herj  Linda  seized  the  opportunity  of  drivuig  over  to  her 
aunt's.  She  tlien  told  Mrs.  Rivers  how  near  she  iiad  been  to  making  a 
confession  of  her  clandestine  marriage  to  her  father,  but  that  biiu  had  re- 
membered she  had  no  right  to  say  a  word  about  that  event  without  her 
annt's  knowledge,  and  had  checked  herself. 

''Thank  Heaven  you  did  not  tell  him,  Linda!"  exclaimed  Mis. 
Bivers.  **  He  would  have  been  so  dreadfully  angry  at  me.  And  not 
without  cause,  for  I  know  I  was  wrong,  very,  very  wrong.  I  should  not 
have  yielded  to  Colonel  Mentilla's  entreaties.  It  wns  my  duty  to  let  your 
father  know  what  was  going  on;  but  you  see,  my  dear,  the  poor  colonel 
and  you  seemed  both  so  miserable,  after  my  brother  refused  Don  Alonzo 
for  Adela,  that  I  had  not  the  heart  to  thwart  Mentilla's  plans.  I 
Has  very  foolish,  my  dear  child,  and  I  have  repented  my  folly  ever 
smoe.*' 

^  Then,  aunti  let  us  make  ihe  only  reparation  we  can^  and  tell  papa 
now,  and  beg  him  to  forgive  our  .  ...  at  least  mff  indiscretion." 
"  Your  father  would  forgive  you  fast  enough,  dear ;  you  are  young  and 

inexperienced,  and  much  attacaed  to  Colonel  Mentilla.  Excuses  would 
be  made  for  you,  but  not  for  me.  All  your  papa's  anger  would  fall  upon 
Die,  and  justly  too.  Do  you  know  I  blame  myself  for  this  misfortune 
about  poor  Adela  ^  aod  if  she  is  dead,  I  shall  look  upou  myself  almost  as 
bar  murderer.  If  I  had  told  my  brother  the  state  of  things  between  you 
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and  Mentllla  it  would  have  l)ocn  known  in  the  family,  and  Adelft  woold 
not  have  gone  ou  iaucylng  that  he  cared  fur  her/' 

'*It  was  a  Bad  mistake  !*'  sighed  LJnda.  **Bat  let  us  now  esplain 
e?erything  to  papa,  and  have  no  more  concealments.*' 

*'  Explain  everythiog  to  your  father,  Linda,  without  Colonel  MentilU*s 
knowledge  and  permission?"  asked  Mrs.  Rivers.  '*Both  you  and  I 
promised  him  that  the  marriage  should  remain  a  secret  until  he  could 
claim  yon  Jis  his  wife,  and  make  his  own  cxplaiuition  to  ray  brother.  You 
were  wrong  as  a  daun^litcr,  and  I,  as  your  aunt,  to  make  this  promise. 
But  vour  having  failed  in  your  duty  to  your  father  is  no  reason  wliy  you 
should  luil  in  your  duty  to  your  husbaud.  Colonel  Mentilla  uubb  you; 
are  you  to  betray  his  confidence  F" 
Not  for  wonds  1*'  cried  poor  Linda. 

Then  take  my  advice,  and  wait  to  see  how  things  turn  up.  Toa 
can  always  make  your  confession,  hut  you  cau*t  zecal  it  when  once 
made." 


T. 

WAXUKC  AKD  GRIEF  AT  CLAIR  HALL. 

TnERE  were  wailing  and  grief  at  Clair  Hall— grief  and  remorse  in 
the  heart  of  poor  Mrs.  Rivers,  and  great  regret  and  dismay  all  over  the 
island  —  when  it  became  known  that  Adelawas  not,  as  so  many,  including 
her  godmotlicr,  Mrs,  Sntherland,  had  supposed,  with  the  patriot  officers, 
and  married,  or  abtJiit  to  he  niarricd,  to  Don  Alonzo  Alvaez. 

Letters  had  been  received  both  from  Colonel  jMentiiia  and  Don  Alonzo. 
In  the  letters  to  Mr.  St.  Clair,  annouuclog  their  arrival  in  South 
America,  the  two  gentlemen  had  sent  their  kindest  remembrances  to  Ins 
three  daughters,  and  C<donel  Mentilla  enclosed  a  little  note  addressed  to 
"  Las  SeiLoras  Adela,  Linda  y  Minna  St.  Clair."  There  was  no  mention 
whatsoever  of  Adela's  being  with  them.  Mrs.  Rivers  had  also  received 
a  long  letter  from  Colonel  Mentilln,  and  a  shorter  otie  from  Don  Alonzo, 
the  latter  evidently  written  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  a  message  to 
the  beautiful  damsel  lie  adnilred  so  much.  Neither  of  the  gentlemen 
made  the  slightest  allusiou  to  Adela's  having  paid  tiicm  a  farewell  visit 
on  hosrd  their  sloop  before  they  left  the  harbour  of  the  little  island,  on 
tiie  shore  of  which  they  had  been  driven  by  the  hurricane.  Colonel 
Mentilla,  however,  wrote  both  Mr.  St.  Clair  and  Mrs.  Rivers  that  the 
youth,  Harry  St.  Clair,  was  with  liim.  He  did  not  like  the  life  he  wai 
leading  in  bis  native  island,  and  had  smuggled  himself  on  board  their 
little  vessel  to  get  away  from  it.  They  did  not  discover  liim  until  early 
in  the  morning  after  they  had  sailed,  when  they  were  too  far  off  to  return 
and  put  him  ou  shore.  Colonel  Mentilla  added  that  he  nnd  Don  Alonzo 
had  taken  every  care  of  the  boy,  that  he  would  keep  ium  with  himself  as 
long  as  he  possibly  could,  and  make  him  learn  Spanish.  After  he  had 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  this  language,  he  would  endeavour  to  find  some 
suitable  occupation  for  him  at  Caraccas. 

So  it  was  the  coloured  lad,  Harry  St.  Clair,  who  was  safe  snd 
with  the  two  patriot  officers.   Where,  then,  was  Adela? 
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This  was  a  question  which  no  one  could  aniwer ;  the  sea  would  not 
giTC  up  its  dead.  The  erer-mnrmuring  waves  would  tell  none  of  its 
terrible  secrets.  There  was  only  one  clue  to  her  fate — the  boat  belong- 
ing to  poor  Buckra  Jem,  which  liaJ  been  found  keel  upwards,  giving 
evidence  that  those  who  had  trusted  themselves  to  it  had  perished 
among  the  dark  waters  on  that  sad  and  eventful  nig-lit ! 

There  was  wailing  and  grief  at  Clair  Hall ;  and  not  even  Colonel 
MeDtilla^s  long  and  most  alfectionate  letter  to  his  dear  Linda — which 
came  under  cover  to  her  aunt — eould  comfort  the  bereaved  sister  or 
diminish  her  sorrow.  She  had  always  declared  her  belief  that  poor  Adela 
was  drowned ;  but  still  her  father's  strong  conviction  that  the  missing 
girl  was  well  and  safe,  and  would  soon  be  heard  of,  influenced  her  to  a 
certain  degree,  and  she  had  imperceptibly  begun  to  imbibe  this  idea.  !N^ot 
that  she  ever  for  a  moment  thought,  like  her  father,  that  Adela  had  gone 
off  with  Don  Alonzo,  or  would  marry  him.  She  knew  Adela's  feelings 
too  well  for  that.  But  she  believed  that  if  Adela  had  been  so  wildly  im- 
prudent as  to  follow  Colonel  ^entilla,  much  shocked  as  he  might  be  at 
the  strange  step  she  had  taken,  he  would  be  her  kind  friend  and  pro- 
tector, and  would  place  her  with  some  respeolable  fiunily  until  she  could 
return  to  her  home. 

These  dreams  were  at  an  end  now.  Mr.  St.  Clur,  his  daughters  and 
his  sister,  were  all  forced  to  admit  tlie  deeply  distressing  truth  that  she, 
whom  they  loved  so  mucht  was  uinnbered  with  the  dead.  All  of  them, 
except  Minna,  blamed  lliemseives  in  their  own  hearts.  Mr.  St.  Clair, 
poor  deluded  man,  blaaied  himself  severely  for  not  having  allowed  Don 
Alonzo  Alvacz  to  marry  Linda.  Mrs.  Rivers  took  to  her  bed,  and 
became  quite  iU,  in  consequence  of  reflecting  on  the  part  she  had  acted ; 
Mariana  was  in  despair,  howling  and  crying,  and  anathematising  herself 
for  not  having  watched  **  pore  Miss  Adela"  better. 

"  I  might  hab  seen,*'  she  exclaimed  to  poor  broken-down  Mrs.  Rivers, 
"dat  Miss  Adela  was  out  of  her  mind ;  and  if  I  had  only  had  de  sense 
to  hab  Matched  her  well,  she  could  not  hab  gone  and  been  drounded  in 
dat  Buckra  Jem's  boat.  But  howeber  she  could  get  to  go  in  it  I  cannot 
tink.  Well,  de  ways  of  de  Luid  is  wondertul,  and  p'raps  lie  iiab  taken 
her  from  suffering  in  dis  world.  May  she  be  a  happy  spirit  up  yonder, 
aldo  she  did  not  hab  Christian  burial  in  dis  eart.   Eamen  !*' 

Linda  came  to  see  her  aunt,  and  tried  her  best  to  console  her. 

"You  have  nothing  to  accuse  yourself  of,  Aunt  Dora,'*  she  said.  "  You 
did  your  utmost  to  undeceive  poor  Adela,  and  her  infatuation  about 
Meutilla  certainly  does  look  as  if  she  hnd  laboured  under  monomania.  I 
alone  am  to  blame ;  I  ought  to  have  contided  the  truth  to  her,  and  not 
been  so  fearful  of  hurting  her  feelings  as  I  was.  I  have  been  to  blame 
all  through.  I  allowed  my  unhappy  sister  to  deceive  herself  j  I  deceived 
my  poor  father,  and  I  fully  deserve  all  this  mbery.  But  oh,  aunt!  pity 
me,  pity  me  1  Mjf  dearest  Mentilla  will  soon  be  in  danger ;  they  expect 
another  engagement  witii  those  horrid  Spaniards,  and  if  he  is  killed  or 
severely  wounded,  how  shall  I  bear  itP  In  putting  on  tins  deep  moum- 
hig  for  poor  Adela,  I  feel  as  if  I  were  putting  it  on  for  him  too.  My 
heart  is  full  of  mourning  for  them  both.'* 

But,  my  dear  child,*'  said  Mrs.  RiTers,   do  not  anticipate  calamities 
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that  never  may  arrive.    '  Sufficient  to  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof/  I  am 
sure.'* 

Ah,  what  changes  in  so  short  a  time  !**  cried  Linda.  "  Such  happy 
davs  can  never  return  u  when  MentUla  and  his  friend  were  with  us, 
Adela  alive^  and  ebftnning>  every  one  with  lier  graee  and  beaaty,  Minna 

full  of  hope  and  joy,  and  poor  Hector  the  gayest  of  the  gay,  withont  the 
slightest  idea  of  the  ruin  hanging  over  him  T 

Our  present  distress  is  a  great  contrast  to  those  agrccaldc  past  days, 
certainly,"  replied  Mrs.  Rivers ;  "  but,  with  the  exce]>tion  of  the  loss  of 
our  dearest  Adela,  all  may  go  well  yet.  Colonel  Meutiila  may  return 
to  explain  everything  to  my  brother,  and  claim  you  ;  Hector's  aflfairs 
may  be  got  into  some  sort  of  order,  so  as  to  let  him  and  Minna  marry. 
So  try  to  keep  up  your  spirits,  my  dear  girl.  Indeed  you  must  do  so^  in 
order  to  cheer  your  poor  father." 

Everybody  in  the  island,  with  the  exception  of  one  individual,  sympa-  • 
thised  with  the  St.  Glairs,  and  regretted  the  loss  of  the  beautiful  Adela. 
Only  one  indivldiiul  was  so  hard-hearted  as  not  to  fvol  for  them,  and  that 
person  %vas  the  attorney-general,  who  could  not  ibrgive  Linda  tor  having 
declined  his  matrimonial  overtures. 

"  Adela,"  he  said,  was  desperately  in  love  with  one  of  those  Spanish 
fellows,  and  drowned  herself,  no  doubt,  because  he  would  not  be  bothered 
with  her.  Lioda,  of  course,  iell  in  love  with  the  other  one,  and  some 
day  we  may  bear,  as  he  has  decamped  without  her,  that,  like  *  unfortu- 
nate Miss  Bailey,'  she  has  'hanged  herself  with  her  garters.'  The 
youngest  girl,  who  will  also  be  disappointed  in  her  projected  love-match, 
may  take  the  lover's  leap,  and  throw  herself  from  the  top  of  the  Blue 
Mountain  ;  there  is  a  flat  rock  up  there,  projecting  a  few  frpt  over  the 
side  of  tho  hill,  that  would  be  just  the  very  place  to  enact  such  '  a 
thrilling  tragedy,*  as  the  local  newspapers  would  probably  call  it." 

The  attornev-general  was  certiUQiy  not  a  very  amiable  roan.  Mr. 
Balfour,  Linda  s  other  admirer,  felt  ver^  much  for  her  distress  and  that 
of  her  fomily,  and  redouhled  his  efforts  in  Hector  Graham's  favour;  bat 
Mr.  Balfour  had  not  yet  received  his  quietus,  therefore  he  had  no  reamn 
to  be  spiteful  or  angry»  as  Mr.  Dunviiie  had. 
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ENCHAimiENT.LENDING  DISTANCE. 

A  CUB  FROIC  CAMPBELL, 

Bx  FsAKCis  Jacoz. 

Campbell  opens  his  favourite  poem  with  a  note  of  interrogation: 
why,  of  a  summer  eyening,  do  yonder  cliffs  of  shadow  tint  appear  more 
sweet  than  all  the  landscape  smiling  near?  And  the  poetico-philo* 
sophieal  reason  is  at  once  at  nand : 

Tis  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view. 
And  robes  the  moimtain  in  its  ssnie  hue.* 

Whidi  reflection  leads  to  others  on  the  similar  deliglifc  with  which  we 
anticipate  life's  promised  joys,  **  each  dim-diseovered  scene"  in  the  future 
appearing  brighter  and  better  than  the  more  definite  and  funiliar  objects 
of  time  present  and  past* 

Sir  Walter  Soott,  in  one  of  the  least  popular  of  his  narrative  poems, 
works  out  another  moral  from  a  similar  idea : 

And  now  llu-  cu^tcrn  mountain's  head 
On  tlie  dark  lake  threw  lustre  red; 
l^rin:]it  i^lcams  of  gold  and  jnirplc  streak 
ivav  iuc,  iind  precipice,  and  peak — 
(So  eartld^  power  at  distance  shows; 
Bereals  his  splendour,  hides  his  woes).f 

The  parenthetical  application  is  one  with  a  penUe  of  La  Bmy^'s :  "  La 
province  est  Tendroit  d'o^  la  cour,  comma  dans  son  point  de  vue,  parait 
une  chose  admirable:  si  Ton  s'en  approche,  ses  agrements  diminuent, 
comme  ceux  d'une  perspective  que  Ton  voit  de  trop  pres."J  Wordsworth, 
ai^fain,  gives  us  a  parallel  passage  on  the  mountain  illusion^  where  he  tells 
of  an  excursion  among 

mountams  stem  and  desolate, 
But»  in  the  majesty  of  distance,  now 
Set  off,  and  to  our  ken  appearing  fair 

Of  aspect,  willi  aerial  softness  clad, 

And  beautified  with  morning's  purple  beams.  § 

Beautified.  Things  are  pretty,  gracefal,  rich,  defiant,  handsome,  but, 
argues  Mr.  Emerson,  until  they  speak  to  the  imagination,  not  yet  beau- 
tiful. This  he  takes  to  be  the  reason  why  beauty  is  still  escaping  all 
analysis.  "  It  instantly  deserts  possession,  and  flies  to  an  object  in  the 
horizon.  If  I  could  put  iny  haed  on  tlie  north  star,  would  it  De  as  beau- 
tifiil?  The  sea  is  lovely,  but  when  we  bathe  in  it,  the  beauty  forsakes 
all  the  near  water.**  In  short,  his  doctrine  is,  that  the  imagination  and 
senses  cannot  be  gratified  at  the  same  time.|| 

When  William  Hazlitt  was  a  boy,  he  lived  within  sight  of  a  range  of 
lofty  hills,  whose  blue  tops,  he  teUis  us,  blending  with  the  setting  sun. 


*  The  Pleasures  of  Hope.  f  Lord  of  the  Isles,  canto  Ui. 

i  Lcs  Cajact^res  de  La  Bruy4're,  cb.  viii.,  De  la  Cour. 

I  The  Bzcnrsion,  book  iL  ||  Essay  on  Beauty  (i960). 
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had  often  tempted  his  longing  eyes  and  wandering  feet.  At  last  he 
put  in  execution  hh  project  of  visiting-  them,  and  on  a  nearer  approach, 
instead  of  glimmering  air  woven  into  fantastic  shapes,  foimd  them  huge 
Jumpish  heaps  of  discoloured  earth.  "  I  learnt  from  tliis  fin  part)  to 
leave  '  Yarrow  unvisited/  aud  not  idly  to  disturb  a  lireaui  o(  good."* 
His  doetme  if  one  with  Emenoa's, — that  whatever  is  plaeed  beyond  the 
reach  of  sense  and  knowledge,  whatever  is  imperfectly  discerned,  the 
fancy  pieces  out  at  its  leisure,  and  at  its  own  sweet  will.  Distant  objects 
please,  on  his  showing,  for  this  among  other  reasons,  that  they  imply 
an  idea  of  space  and  magnitude,  and  because,  not  being  obtruded  too 
close  upon  the  eye,  we  clothe  them  with  the  indistinct  aTid  airy  colours 
of  fancy  aforesaid.  "  In  lookini^  at  the  misty  mountain-tops  that  bound 
the  horizon,  the  mind  is,  as  it  were,  conscious  of  all  the  conceivable 
objects  aud  interests  tliat  lie  between  ;  we  imagine  ail  sorts  of  adventures 
in  the  interim ;  strain  our  hopes  and  wi^es  to  reach  the  atr-drawn  drde^ 
or  to  <  descry  new  lands,  rivers,  and  mountains,'  stretching  far  beyond 
it :  our  feelings,  carried  out  of  themselves,  lose  their  grossness  and  their 
husk,  are  rarened,  expanded,  melt  into  softness  and  brighten  into  beauty, 
turning  to" ethereal  mould,  sky -tinctured."  Where  the  landscape  fades 
from  the  dull  sic^ht,  we  fill  the  thin,  viewless  space  with  shapes  of  un- 
known good,  and  tinge  the  hazy  prospect  witii  hopes  and  wishes  and 
more  charming-  fears. t    Miramur  ex  interval! o  fall entia. 

Cow  per,  like  Campbell,  wrote  a  poem  ou  Hope  ;  aud  in  the  course  oi 
it  he  asks,  Is  hope  exotic  ?  grows  it  not  at  home?  and  answers, 

Yes ;  but  an  object  bright  as  orient  moru 
May  press  the  eye  too  closely  to  be  borne ; 
A  distant  virtue  we  can  all  confess, 
It  hurts  our  piide  and  moves  our  envy  less4 

We  are  never  more  apt,  according  to  Dr.  Moore,  to  be  mistaken  than 
in  our  estimate  of  the  happiness  of  grandeur.    The  grove  overiooking 

the  precipice,  he  goes  on  to  say,  has  a  fine  effect  at  8  distance;  we  admire 
the  sublimity  of  its  situation,  and  the  brlf^htncss  of  its  verdure  when 
gilded  by  the  rays  of  the  sun  ;  we  grudge  no  labour  in  scramblini^  up  to 
this  seat  of  pleasure,  which,  when  attained,  we  often  tiud  cold  aud  com- 
fortless, overgrown  with  moss,  pierced  by  the  winds  of  every  quarter, 
and  far  less  genial  than  the  sheltered  bank  from  which  we  set  out.  In 
like  manner,  mauy  men  who  are  viewed  with  admiratioa  and  envy  at 
a  distance,  become  the  object  of  pity  or  contempt  when  nearly  ap- 
proached.'^§  To  quote  the  most  classical  of  French  moralists  agda: 
"  De  bien  des  c^ens  il  n'y  a  que  le  nom  qui  vaille  quelque  chose.  Quand 
vous  les  voyez  dc  fort  prcs,  c'est  moins  que  rlen  :  de  loin  ils  imposent."!! 
Or,  if  they  do  make  a  noise  at  close  quarters,  there  is  more  than  a  chaace 
of  its  being  as  wiudy  as  that  of  Mrs.  Brovvuiug's  windmill : 

As  a  windmill  seen  at  distance  radiating 
Its  delicate  white  vans  again :-t  tlic  sky, 
So  soft  aud  soundless,  siuiply  beauLii'ul,— • 
Seen  nearer . . .  what  a  roar  and  tear  it  makes  !^ 


•  See  Hazlitfs  Essay,  *<  Wliy  Distant  Objects  please." 
t  Ibid., /n^Wwi.  J  Hope.  §  Zeluco,  ch*  JDCfi 

11  Les  Caracteres  de  La  Bruy5re,  ch.  ii.,  Da  Merlte  personnel. 
Y  Aurora  Leigh,  book  iv. 
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To  souT!(3,  by  the  way,  distance  usually  giYM  an  eflfect  welcome  fop  its 
mellowness  and  refiaemeot.  Even 

 sweetest  melotlies 


Are  those  tliat  arc  by  distance  made  more  sweet.* 

Scottish  minstrelsy  allows  the  bagpipes  to  sound  all  the  better  a  little 
way  off.  The  "pibroch  proud"  played  by  Roderick  Dhu's  gallant 
pipers,  the  gaudy  streamers  from  their  "  loud  chanters"  fluttering  ia  the 
breeze,  ia  sensibly  "  mellowed"  by  the  "taming"  effect  of  distauce: 

At  first  the  sounds,  by  distance  tamef 
.Mellowed  along  the  waters  came. 
And,  lingering  lorn;  by  cape  and  bay. 
Wailed  ereiy  liaraber  note  awaj.f* 

Bigoted  Southrons,  who  never  heard  the  bagpipes  unless  played  under 
their  street  windows  by  an  unlovely  mendicant,  may  be  forgiven  if  dis- 
posed to  apply  to  that  order  of  musio  the  after-clause  of  the  poet's 
dictum,  sounds  heard  are  sweet," — namely^  but  those  unheard  are 
sweeter."  In  that  sense  Mr.  Carlyle's  pet  proclamation,  that  speech  is 
silvern,  but  silence  is  golden,  squares  to  a  nicety  with  the  distressed  lis- 
tener's judgment. 

Hazlitt,  in  one  of  his  Winterslow  essays,  amuses  himself  with  wonder- 
ing if  a  born  lord  can  have  the  same  idea  that  every  one  else  has  of  a 
peeress  in  her  own  right  Is  not  distanee,  be  asks,  giddy  elevation, 
mysterious  awe,  an  impassable  gulf,  necessaty  to  form  this  idea  in  the 
mind,  that  fine  ligament  of  "  ethereal  braid,  sky-woven,"  that  lets  down 
heaven  upon  earth,  fair  as  enchantment,  soft  as  Berenice*s  hair,  bright 
and  ji^arlandcd  like  Ariadne's  crown  ?;*;  Distance  is  like  futurity,  writes 
Goethe's  young  Werther  ;  a  dim  distance  is  spread  before  our  souls;  the 
perceptions  of  our  minds  are  as  obscure  as  those  of  our  vision,^  and  en- 
chantnieut  is  the  result. 

■ 

At  distance  through  an  artful  glass, 
To  the  mind's  eye  things  well  appear ; 

They  lose  their  forms  and  make  a  mass 
Confosed  and  black  if  brought  too  near.|| 

To  the  same  effect  as  Prior*8  stanza  are  Pope's  couplets  : 

borne  tigiues  monstrous  and  misshaped  appear. 
Considered  singly,  or  bdield  too  near; 
"Which,  but  proportion'd  to  their  light  or  place. 
Due  distance  reconciles  to  form  and  grace.f 

Toung  Werther  shall  supply  us  with  another  illustration, — ^where  he 
records  his  greater  self-satisfaction  ever  since  he  associated  more  freely 
with  his  fellows,  and  found  that  they  were  much  more  nearly  his  fellows, 
and  nothing  like  so  much  his  supenors  as,  until  he  thus  consorted  with 
them,  he  had  supposed.**  At  a  distance  they  had  rather  awed  him : 
seen  vis-a-vis^  conversed  with  tete-a-tete,  they  were  no  such  sublime 

♦  Wordsworth's  Sonnets,  Personal  Talk,  No.  U. 

t  The  Lady  of  tlie  Lake^  Canto  ii.  %  On  Personal  Identity. 

§  Werther:  June  21.  |l  Prior:  To  the  Hon.  Charles  Montague. 

%  £88ay  on  Criticism. 

See  the  opening  section  cf  book  H.  of  the  Sorrows  of  Toong  Werther. 
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beings  after  all. — The  author  of  "Adam  Hcde"  makes  Mrs.  Glegg 
cherish  a  sort  of  Yarrow-uuvisited  illusiuii  ui  lavour  of  distant  nephews, 
'*iar  Away  in  the  Wolds/'  at  the  cost  of  nearer  ones  who,  because  nearer, 
are  not  so  dear.  And  the  direwdl  remark  follows,  that  people  who  five 
at  a  distance  are  naturally  less  fiiulty  than  those  immediately'under  oar 
eyes ;  "  and  it  seems  superfluous,  when  we  consider  the  remote  geogra- 
phical position  of  the  Ethiopians,  and  how  very  little  the  Greeks  had  to 
do  with  them,  to  inquire  further  why  Homer  calls  them  *  blameless.**'* 
Distance,  in  truth,  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  said,  produces  in  idea  the 
same  efiect  as  iu  real  perspective  :  objects  are  softened,  and  rounded,  and 
rendered  doubly  graceful ;  the  harsher  and  more  ordmary  points  of  cha- 
racter are  mellowed  down,  and  those  by  which  it  is  remembered  are  the 
more  striking  outlines  that  mark  sublimity,  grace,  or  beauty,  There 
ate  mists,  too,  in  the  mental  as  well  as  the  natural  horiaon,  to  conceal 
what  is  less  pleasing  in  distant  objects,  and  there  are  happy  lights,  to 
stream  in  full  glory  upon  those  points  which  can  profit  by  brilliant  ilia- 
mmntion.  + 

Chamtoi  t  mentions  a  Monsieur  D— — ,  who,  "  faisant  sa  cour  au 
prince  lleuri,  :\  Neufchatel,  lui  dit  que  les  Neufchatelois  adoraient  le  rol 
de  Prusse.  '  11  est  fort  simple,'  dit  le  prince,  *que  les  sujets  aimeut  uu 
maitre  qui  est  a  trois  cent  lieues  d*eux.'  *'{  Gibbon  quotes,  verbatiin, 
with  applause,  a  paragraph  from  our  philosophic  histoiian,"  which  tells 
how  the  name  and  authority  of  the  court  of  Rome  were  more  than 
reverenced  in  the  remote  countries  of  Europe,  which  were  sunk  in  pro- 
found ignorance,  and  were  entirely  unacquainted  with  its  character  and 
conduct ;  wlilic  at  home  the  Pope  was  so  little  revered,  that  his  inveterate 
enoMiic^  surrounded  the  gates  of  Rome  itself,  and  even  controlled  his 
goveiumeut  in  that  city;  insomuch  that  the  ambassadors,  wlio,  from  a 
distant  extremity  of  Europe,  carried  to  him  the  iiunibie,  or  rather  abject, 
submissions  of  the  greatest  potentate  of  the  age,  found  the  -utmost  diffi* 
culty  to  make  their  way  to  him,  and  to  throw-themselYCS  at  his  feet.§^ 
Within  the  last  few  years,  the  reverence  of  the  Irish  people  for  the  rar- 
away  Pope  has  been  the  topic  of  similar  comment.  "  Distance  has 
hitlierto  lent  enchantment  to  the  Irbbman's  view  of  the  Papacy.**  For, 
as  a  leading  writer — which  is  somethinc;  more  than  a  writer  of  leaders- 
remarks,  the  existence  of  ardent  reverence  for  the  court  of  Rome  in  the 
extremities  of  that  vast  ecclesiastical  frame,  while  contempt  and  disaffection 
gathered  round  the  heart,  is  a  phenomenon  sufficiently  iamiliar  to  the 
Student  of  ecclesiastical  history.  '^The  wretched  spectade  of  the  de- 
clining monarchy  of  Leo  and  Hildebrand — ^with  its  Mumbo-jumbo  ctoe- 
monial,  the  dastardly  and  degrading  tyranny  of  its  political  government, 
and  its  abject  dependence  on  the  temporal  support  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
despotisms — was  transmuted,  before  it  reached  the  Irish  mind,  into  a 
glorious  image  of  divine  beauty  and  paternal  benevolence,"  which  ac- 
cordingly made  the  Irish  sword  start  iu  genuine  loyalty  from  its  scabbard 
at  the  look  which  threatened  the  Holy  Father  with  insult. [|  So  3Ia- 
caulay,  long  before,  in  one  of  the  eaiiiest  of  his  iiistorical  essays,  iiaii 

*  The  Mill  on  the  Floss,  book  iii.  ch.  it  f  WaTCrlljy,  ZZix. 

iChamfort,  Caract^res  et  Portraits. 
Hume,  History  of  England — Gibbon,  Eom.  Empire,  ch.  Ixix. 
Modem  Crosadei.'— <Sta<.  JSw.,  z.  877. 
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described  the  people  of  Italy  in  the  middle  ap^es  as  too  conversant  with 
the  whole  machinery  of  the  Church- — the  arrangement  of  the  pulleys,  and 
the  manufacture  of  the  thunders — to  be  enchanted  as  far-off  worshippers 
were  likelier  to  be.  **  Distant  nations  looked  on  the  Pope  as  the  vice- 
gerent of  the  Almighty,  the  oracle  of  the  All- wise,  the  umpire  from 
wHqm  decisions,  in  the  disputes  either  of  theologians  or  of  kings,  no 
ChnstiAD  ought  to  appeal.  The  Italians  were  acquainted  with  aJl  the 
follies  of  his  youth,  and  with  all  the  dishonest  arts  by  which  he  had 
attained  power."*  Familiarity  of  that  kind  la  inentably  the  breeder  of 
contempt. 

The  Hussians,  accorditicr  to  one  British  sojourner  among"  them,  have 
about  the  same  liklno;  for  their  winter  as  for  their  government.  "Both 
are  very  splendid;  but  it.  is  uncommonly  hard  lines  to  bear  either;  and 
distance  (the  greater  the  better)  lends  wonderful  enchantment  to  the 
Tiew  hoth  of  the  froaen  Neva  and  the  frosen  goveninieBt."t~~Bat  indeed 
on  what  soil  of  either  hemisphere — ^in  what  remte^  des  dmtx  numdn-^ 
night  not  similar  reflections  be  excogitated,  d  diUcrilknf 

After  cmer<>"nfr  from  the  literary  nest  of  honest  Dribble,  the  panitre 
(liahh  hack  autlior.  and  passiiii^  safely  throuL^h  the  perils  of  Breakneck- 
stairs,  and  the  hibvrinths  of  Fleet-market,  Geoffrey  Crayon  expresses  his 
lively  sense  of  (lisappointmeut  and  disenchantment  at  the  peep  of  literary 
life  thus  afforded  him  by  his  guide,  Buckthorne.  To  his  expression  of 
surprise  at  finding  it  so  different  a  world  from  what  he  had  imagined, 
Bnekthome  replies  :  It  is  always  so  with  strangers.  The  land  of  litera- 
ture is  a  fairy  land  to  those  who  view  it  from  a  distance ;  but,  like  all 
other  landscapes,  the  charm  fades  on  a  nearer  approach,  and  the  thorns 
and  briers  become  visible.*'^  Madame  de  S6vigne  calls  it  very  good  of 
her  daughter  to  confess  something  like  fear  for  wits — "que  vous  avez 
peur  des  beaux  esprits :  helas!  si  vous  saviez  qu'ils  sent  pctits  de  pres, 
et  combieu  ils  mut  quelquefols  empeclies  de  leurs  persoiines,  vous  les 
nmettriei  bientot  a  hauteur  d'appui.  .  .  Prenez  garde  que  rcloigne* 
neat  ne  vous  grossisse  les  objets ;  o'eit  un  eftt  assea  ordinaire."!  To 
ttte  a  couplet  from  one  of  our  old  dramatists : 

Glories,  Uke  glow-worms,  afar  off,  shine  bright ; 
But,  lo^d  at  near,  hare  neither  heat  nor  light.  |) 

When  Sir  Walter  Scott's  trusty  adherent,  William  Laidlaw,  burled  a 
favourite  child,  Scott  records  in  his  Diary  that  he  witnessed  the  funeral 
at  a  distance ;  and  goes  off  at  that  word.  Ah,  that  Dutancel  What 
a  magician  for  conjuring  up  scenes  of  joy  or  sorrow,  smoothing  all 
asperities,  recondliog  all  incongruities,  veiling  all  absurdities,  softening 
every  coarsenes!?.  doubling-  every  effect  by  the  influence  of  the  imagina- 
tion." A  Scottish  wedding,  he  pronounces,  should  be  seen  at  a  distance ; 
— tile  gay  band  of  dancers  just  distinguished  amid  the  elderly  group  of 
spectators — the  glass  held  high,  and  the  distant  clieers  as  it  is  swallowed, 

*  Hacaulay'a  Essays:  Machiayetti. 

f  Sala,  A  Journey  Due  North,  eh.  vii. 

t  Washington  Irving:  Buckthorne  and  his  Friends. 

^  Mdme.  de  Se'vigne  a  Mdoie.  de  Gri).;uau,  13  Janvier,  1672. 

I  Webster,  The  Duchess  of  Idalfl,  Act  IV.  Sc.  1. 
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should  be  only  a  sketch,  not  a  fini^lipd  Dutch  picture,  when  it  become 
brutal  and  boorish.  Scotch  psalmodj,  too,  he  g'oes  on  to  say,  should  be 
iieard  from  a  distance :  the  grunt  and  the  snivel,  and  the  whine  aud  tiie 
sereain,  should  all  be  blended  in  that  deep  and  distant  sounds  wbicli} 
imng  and  falling  fike  the  .£olian  harp,  may  bave  some  tiUe  to  be  called 
tiie  praise  of  one's  Maker.  <*Even  so  the  distant  funeral:  the  few 
mourners  on  horseback,  with  their  plaids  wrapt  around  them — the  father 
heading  the  proecssion  as  they  enter  the  river,  and  pointinn^  out  the  ford 
by  wliich  his  darliujT;  is  to  be  carried  on  the  last  long'  road — none  of  the 
subordinate  fig-ui^es  in  discord  with  the  general  tone  of  the  incident,  but 
seeming  just  accessories,  and  no  more; — this  is  affecting."  What  Sir 
Walter  found  not  affecting — or  at  most,  affecting  rather  his  spleen  than 
any  other  organ, — ^wa«  the  **  assisting**  at  a  fnneial  itself.  bate 
ftmerals — always  did there  is  sudi  a  mixture  of  mummery  with  real 
grief— the  actual  mourner  perhaps  heart-broken,  and  all  tlic  rest  makmg 
solemn  faces,  and  whisporing  observations  on  the  weather  and  public 
news,  and  here  and  there  a  greedy  fellow  enjoying  the  cake  and  wine."* 
Proximity  sometimes  lends  contempt  aud  disgust  to  the  view,  not  less 
efficiently  than  distance  does  enchantment. 

Viewed  at  a  distance,  ancient  London,  as  Lord.  Lytton  has  observed, 
was  incalcuhibly  more  picturesque  and  stately  than  the  modem;  but, 
when  iairly  within  its  tortuous  labyrinths,  it  seemed  to  those  who  hsd 

improved  their  tnste  by  travel,  toe  meanest  and  murkiest  capital  of 
Christendom.t  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  sending  Simon  Glover  to  the  wild 
and  «;ilvan  region  below  and  around  Ben  Lnwers,  makes  liim  see  hamlets 
half  hid  amon^r  the  little  glens  that  pour  their  tributary  streams  into  Loch 
Tay — of  which  he  says,  that,  like  many  earthly  things,  [they]  made  a 
fair  show  at  a  distance,  but,  when  more  closely  approaclied,  were  dis- 
gustful and  repulsive,  from  their  squalid  want  of  the  conveniences  which 
attend  CTcn  Indian  wigwams."{  The  wild  Irish  bamlet  and  hovel  of 
yesterday,  if  not  to-day,  answers  to  the  picture  but  too  well.  As  "Mi* 
Thackeray,  in  his  Irish  Sketch-book,  writes  of  the  picturesquely  situated 
town  of  Bantry — a  town  of  cabins,  than  which  an  ordinary  pigsty  in 
England  is  really  more  comfortable," — go  but  a  few  score  of  yards  off, 
and  these  wretched  liovels  lying  together  look  really  picturesque  and 
pleasing ;  but  dmiiuish  the  interval,  and  "  I  declare  1  believe  a  Hottentot 
kraal  has  more  comforts  in  it :  even  to  write  of  the  place  makes  one  un- 
happy.'' §  Kingsicy 's  characteristic  sallies  against  mountam 
scenery  and  mountain  mores— translate  it  manners,  or  morals,  which  yoa 
will^we  find  the  remark  that  mountameers  look  well  enough  at  a  ois* 
tance;  but  that  seen  dose  at  hand  you  find  their  chief  distinctions  to  be 
starvation  and  ignorance,  fleas  and  goitre,  with  an  utter  unconsciousness 
•—unless  travellers  put  it  into  their  liends — of  the  "  soul-elevating  glories" 
by  which  they  have  been  surrounded  ail  their  lives.  || 

Mr.  de  Quincey  was  walking  one  day,  with  Wordsworth,  in  the 
sequestered  valleys  of  Cumberland,  when  there  broke  upon  them  the 


♦  Diary  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  April  8,  1826. 

JThe  Last  of  the  Barons,  book  u.  cb.  i. 
Irish  Sketch.hook,  ch.  viiL 
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Tiew  of  a  little  pastoral  recess,  within  the  very  heart  of  the  highest 
mountains — where  a  hamlet  was  seen  of  seven  cottnji'e?,  "clustering 
together,  as  it  tor  mutual  support,  in  this  lovely,  but  btiU  awtul,  soli- 
tude." A  solitude,  indeed,  so  perfect,  Mr.  de  Quincey — at  that  time 
new  to  the  Lake  oountxy— -had  never  }'et  seen ;  nor  had  he  snppoted  it 
*  possible  that,  in  the  midit  of  populous  England,  any  little  hrotheniood  of 
households,  as  he  expresses  it,  could  pitch  their  tents  so  far  aloof  from 
human  society,  from  its  noisy  bustle,  and  (he  ventured  to  hope)  its  Aog^ 
passion?.  His  guide,  philosopher,  and  (at  that  time)  frleinj,  appears  to 
have  guessed  his  thoughts,  and  thus  disenchanted  him  of  a  fond  illusion. 
**  Yes,"  said  tlie  poet,  "  nature  has  tloiif  her  part  to  create  in  this  place 
ail  absolute  and  perpetual  vSabbath.  And  doubtless  you  conceive  that,  in 
those  low-roofed  dwellings,  her  intentions  are  seconded.  Be  undeceived 
tiien :  lawsuits,  and  the  passions  of  lawsuits,  have  carried  fierce  dissension 
into  this  hidden  paradise  of  ihe  hiUs;  and  it  is  a  fact,  that  not  one  of 
thoee  seven  families  will  now  speak  to  another.*'*  Sad  type  of  many  a 
seeming  paradise  here  on  earth,  that-^iist  not  to  seeming — becomes, 
on  a  nearer  view,  only  a  paradise  lost* 

When  Theodore  Hook  sends  the  Maxwell  family  a  sea-voyage  that 
mids  in  Fayal  Bay,  he  describes  the  pleasant  reiiei.  they  I'eit  at  the  aspect 
of  the  place,  a(W  the  wearying  samenera  of  the  sm  ;  hnt  one  of  them 
being,  like  himself,  an  old  traveller,  is  proof  against  the  luring  and 
tempting  aspect  o£  the  capital  of  Fayal,  as  viewed  from  the  brig.** 
Some  experience  in  Portuguese  colonies  has  prepared  this  voyager  for 
the  horrors  that  await  the  sojourner  in  those  parts :  dirt,  and  filth,  and 
an  overwhelming  smell  of  fried  oil  and  garlic ;  houses  like  pigsties,  and 
streets  choked  with  mud,  with  no  scavengers  save  the  pigs  themselves/'f 
Portugal's  own  capital  is  subjected  to  the  like  strictures  by  a  more  dis* 
tiuguished  pen : 

What  beauties  doth  Lisboa  first  unfold ! 
Her  image  floating  on  that  noble  tide. 
Which  poets  vainty  pave  with  sands  of  gold, 

et  caterOy  ei  e^Hera  efuemodif  as  the  noble  poet  sings  in  one  stanza.  But 
how  sings  Byron  in  we  next? 

.  But  wlioso  cnterctli  within  this  town, 
That,  sheeuiug  far,  celestial  seems  to  be. 
Disconsolate  will  wander  up  and  down, 
*Mid  many  things  unsightly  to  strange  ce ; 
For  hut  and  palace  show  like  filthily; 
The  dingy  denizens  are  reared  in  dirt  j 
No  personage  of  high  or  mean  degree 
Doth  care  for  cleanness  of  snitont  or  shirt, 
Tho'  shent  with  Egypt's  phigneb  mdcempt,  nnwashed ;  nDhurt4 

In  SSat  Archibald's  welUwom  phrase,  <*no  words  can  express"  the 
baanty  of  the  eity  of  Constantino^  as  seen  from  the  waters  across  the 


*  See  the  opemng  pages  of  De  QnincGy's  critical  biography  of  lUchard 
Bentley,  D.l). 

f  Maxwell,  vol.  iii.  cb.  v. 
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Hellespont,  with  its  hundreil  mosqutes  and  minaret?,  and  scenery  tliat 
"  kindles  the  imaginatiou  with  the  idea  of  unseeu  beauties."  Bat  a 
Bearar  approach  ^^eooriderabiy  dispels  the  iUusion,  and  reveals,  under 
thia  ^lettmd  estonory  in  a  larger  proportion  than  nsual,  the  enls  and 
waSmngB  of  bunwiitty.'**  For  the*  dutant  enchantmeuts  of  glltteriag 
dooaaa  and  cypj^gioveii  stately  aqoedocts  and  castellated  crags,  verdant 
slopes  and  umbrageous  cemeteries,  watered  by  the  meanderings  of  that 
sea  so  brif^'htly,  beautifully  blue,  vou  have  to  accept  in  exchange  the 
squahd  sights,  smells,  and  surroundings  in  g^eneral  of  a  confused  mass  of 
narrow  streets,  of  the  close,  and  wynd,  and  back-slum  sort, — too  often  an 
oiTeace  to  the  iive  senses  all  and  sundry.  So  with  Treijizoad,  uu  iiie 
Black  Sea,— of  which  they  tell  t»  that  few  places  are  more  majg^ficentW 
eitaated,  or  have  a  pleasanter  aspect  at  a  little  distance,  with  its  red- 
topped  white  houses  peeping  out  from  rich  foliage;  but  within^  there  is 
the  disappointment  of  mean  hovels,  and  ragged  beldames,  and  repulsive* 
looking  beggars.  So  with  Bagdad— charming  in  the  distance,  while  sur- 
rounding groves  of  date-palms  avail  to  hide  the  meanness  of  the  dwelling*?, 
which  are  set  off  too  by  a  profusion  of  tall  minarets  and  graceful  domes, 
the  gaily  coloured  tiles  on  which  reflect  the  rays  of  the  sun  with  a  green 
splendour  quite  resplendent :  but  the  interior  is  ^*  a  labyrinth  of  narruw 
impaved  atreets  and  crooked  lanes,  rendered  noanoos  by  tiie  61fh  and 
oml  cast  into  them,  which  a  tribe  of  half-savage  dogs,  without  owneni 
alone  clear  away/* 

Cowpw  paints  a  well-rememberable  picture,  in  his  best  water-coloiir 
style,  of  a  cottaj^e  ho  took  a  proflig-ious  fancy  to, — perched  on  a  green 
hill-top,  but  close  environed  with  a  ring  of  brandling  elms  that  overhung 
the  thatch  :  so  thick  beset  with  foliage  too  of  dark  redundant  growth, 
that  he  called  this  low-roofed  lodge  the  "  peasant's  nest.**  And  hiddeo 
as  it  was,  and  far  remote  from  such  unpleasant  sounds  as  haunt  the  car  in 
Tillage  or  in  town,  the  bay  of  curs  incessanti  clinking  hammers,  grinding 
wheels,  and  infiints  clamorous  whether  pleiMed  or  pained,  oh  had  hi 
wished  the  peaceful  covert  his. 

Here,  I  have  said,  at  least  I  should  possess 
The  poet's  treasure,  silence,  and  indulge 
The  dreams  of  fancy,  tranquil  and  secure. 
Vain  thought !  the  dweller  in  that  still  retreat 
Dearly  obtains  the  refoge  it  aflbrds. 
.   Its  elevated  site  forbids  the  wretch 

To  drink  sweet  waters  of  the  crystal  well; 
lie  dips  Ills  bowl  into  the  weedy  ditch, 
And  heavy-lacfen  brings  his  beverage  liome, 
far-fiBtdied  and  little  worth;  nor  seldom  waits. 
Dependent  ou  the  baker's  punctual  call. 
To  hear  his  creaking  panniers  at  the  door, 
Angry  and  sad,  and  his  hist  croat  consumed^ 
So  nuewell  envy  of  ikepeasaitfs  nett. 
If  soUtode  make  scant  the  means  of  life, 
Society  for  me ! — Thou  seeming  sweet, 
Be  still  a  pleasing  object  in  my  view. 
My  visit  still,  but  never  mine  abode.f 


*  Continuation  of  Histenr  of  Eorop^  toL  iiL  dk  sdfi. 
t  The  TWc,  book  i. 
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Mr.  Dickens's  Will  Fern,  just  come  from  gaol,  not  for  tlie  first  time 
eltiier,  or  the  third  even,  or  the  fourth,  harang'ues  the  fine  folks  at  iSir 
Joseph  Bowleg's  on  the  subject  of  his  house  and  home.  Gentlefolks, 
IVe  liYcd  many  a  year  ia  this  place.  You  may  see  the  cottage  from  tbe 
sunk  fence  over  yonder.  I*ve  seen  the  ladies  draw  it  in  their  books,  a 
bundled  times.  It  looks  well  in  a  picter,  I've  heerd  say;  but  there  an*t 
weather  iu  picters,  and  maybe  'tis  fitter  for  that,  than  for  a  place  to  live 

in  *Ti8  harder  than  yon  think  for,  gentlefolks,  to  grow  up  decent, 

commonly  decent,  in  such  a  plnce.  That  1  growed  up  a  mnn  n'lr}  not  a 
brute,  says  something  for  nie — as  I  was  then."*  Tt  woukl  no  doubt  be 
very  pleasant,  as  a  social-essay  writer  observes,  to  on  iu  the  sentimental 
beliei  that  those  picturesque  hovels  at  the  wood's  edge,  with  tlieir  mud 
Wills,  and  tiieir  thatched  roofs  golden  with  the  stone^rop  or  green  with 
velvet  moss,  are  the  abodes  of  health  and  innocence,  of  primitive  manners, 
and  Saxon  pnrity.  <*  These  statements  have  been  recited  hundreds  of 
times' in  pretty  story-books,  and  simpered  by  pretty  lips.  It  is  of  course 
not  very  material  to  their  truth  that  the  parish  doctor's  reminiscences  of 
those  bowers  of  bliss  liave  Tiot  unfrequently  a  close  connexion  with 
mali^ant  typhus,  and  with  an  indignant  appeal  to  the  inspector  of 
nuisances."  It  is  said  to  be  universally  acknowledged  that  Clovelly,  in 
Devonshire,  is  a  romautic  spot :  that  it  is  like  uo  other  place  \  for  do 
carribge  can  ever  pass  up  or  down  it ;  it  is  embosomed  in  oaks ;  it  hangs 
on  the  side  of  a  steep  hill,  and  enthusiastic  describers  go  so  for  as  to  say 
that  it  is  the  only  place  in  England  where  the  moon  can  be  properly 
seen,  since  at  Clovelly,  and  at  Clovelly  alone,  the  traveller  looks  through 
a  lane  of  overarching  oaks,  and  sees,  as  in  the  frame  of  a  picture,  the 
golden  line  of  glory  on  the  sea.  So  that,  altogether,  "  if  any  one  says 
Clovelly  is  not  a  romantic  spot,  he  ought  to  be  fiercely  contradicted." 
But,  adds  tiie  auuu vinous  essayist  on  Romantic  Spots  in  general  and 
Clovelly  in  particular,  there  is  another  side  to  Clovelly — -a  side  which 
does  not  appear  in  guide-books,  bat  whidi  immediately  forces  itself  on 
the  traveUer.  There  is  much  romance  aft  CloveUy,  but  there  is  also 
very  much  dhrt  and  very  much  discomfort.  It  is  very  curious  that  the 
one  street  should  be  so  narrow,  but  it  is  also  very  unwholesome.  It  is 
poetiod  to  have  a  brook  gurgling  and  leaping  down  the  main  stixct,  bat 
it  is  yQvy  prosaic  to  find  that  this  brook  is  made  to  answer  all  tlie  pur- 
poses of  a  sewer.  No  free  air  from  land  or  sea  sweeps  up  this  miserable 
alley.  Night  and  day  there  is  one  close  all-pervading  smell  of  donkeys, 
fish,  and  babies."|  It  is  the  old  story  of  Miss  Ferrier's  picture  of  a 
Scottish  village,  with  its  first  impression  on  a  fur  enthusiast  from  the 
south.  The  beauty  of  the  moroing,  we  read— the  song  of  the  birds — 
the  sound  of  the  waters— all  combined  to  lull  her  visionary  mind  into  an 
Elysium  of  her  own  creating ;  and  as  she  walked  along,  in  all  the  ideal 
enjoyment  of  her  Utopian  schemes,  she  found  herself  at  the  door  of  one 
of  those  cottages  the  pietnresque  appearance  of  which  had  so  charmed  her 
at  a  distance.  "  A  nearer  survey,  however,  soon  satisfied  her  that  the 
view  owed  all  its  charms  to  distance.  Some  coarse,  lint-haired,  mahogany- 
faced,  lialf-iialvLd  urchins,  with  brown  legs  and  black  feet,  were  dabbling 


*  TheCliiaies,pt.iii. 
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iu  a  gutter  before  the  door ;  while  some  bigger  ones  were  pursuing  a  pig 
and  her  litter,  wemingly  for  the  eole  purpose  of  aiii«8emeiit.'**-^liT8. 
Gore*8  dandy  par  exeeUence,  that  other  Pelham,  Cecil  Danhy,  u  mora 
than  a  little  bit  of  a  cynic;  but  it  is  not  aheer  cyniciam  in  his  town-bred 
ion  to  avow,  as  he  does,  that  to  him  the  nut-brown  maid  is  a  homely 
creature, — aud  your  neat-handed  Phyllis,  with  her  savoury  messes,  a 
kitchen -rnrl  peeling  onions.  He  owns  to  having  no  taste  for  the  rural 
iu  animated  nature.  *•  Its  nails  are  dirty — it  wears  black  stockings — it 
eschews  the  tootlibrush — it  scratches  its  head — it  does  a  thousand  re- 
volting tilings.'*  Such  soulless  greensward  charmers,  he  protests,  should 
never  be  Ytewed  nearer  than  in'  one  of  Geinshorough's  pietmei^  feeding 
^gs  or  rabbita.f 

Middle-class  people,  and  upper-class,  are  constantly  to  be  met  with  who 
really  believe  that  a  life  of  runl  labours  and  rustic  hardships  must  be  the 
most  agreeable  of  all  existences.  "  Utter  folly  !"  exclaims  the  author  of 
an  English  story  dedicated  to  Gerniau  readers  :  "  Tiiey  suffer  visions  of 
new  milk,  brown  bread,  marigolds,  and  sweet  straw  beds,  to  blind  them. 
The  iron  spoons,  the  heaviness,  the  fleas,  to  say  no  worse — and  alas  that 
I  must  add  it,  the  too  frequently  recurring  want — are  kept  out  of  sight. "J 
And  that  popular  Parson,"  whose  Becreations  were  at  first  of  Conntiy 
flavour,  prolessed  himself  long  since  to  have  found  ont  that  the  country, 
in  this  nineteenth  ci  uiury,  is  by  no  means  a  scene  of  Arcadian  nmplidty; 
that  men  lie  and  cheat  there  just  as  in  town ;  and  that  the  country  luis 
even  more  of  mischievous  tittle-tattle  ;  tlmt  sorrow  and  care  and  anxiety 
may  well  live  in  mttages  p:rown  over  witli  jasmine  and  honeysuckle,  and 
that  very  sad  eyes  may  look  forth  from  windows  round  which  roses  twine. 
"  People  may  pace  up  and  down  a  country  lane,  between  fragrant  hedges 
of  blossoming  hawthorn,  and  tear  their  neighbours'  characters  to  very 
shreds.**!  You  must  he  moderately  distant  from  the  village  to.  be  quits 
ODchanted.   Perhaps  at  a  more  than  moderate  distance. 

Below  me,  there,  is  the  \-illage,  and  looks  how  quiet  and  t^inall ! 
And  yet  bubbles  o'er  like  a  city,  with  gossip,  scandal,  aud  spite; 
Aud  Jack  on  his  alehouse  beneh  has  as  many  lies  as  a  Czar.|} 

(It  was  in  the  heat  of  the  anti-Muscovite  fever  which  led  to  the  Crimean 
war,  that  Mr.  Tennyson  thus  complimented  the  august  Head  of  all  the 
Russias  on  his  presumed  pre-eminence  in  powers  of  mendacity.) 


*  Tlie  Tnheritence,  ch.  iv.  f  Cecil,  wd.  iii.  cb.  L 

X  Milliccnt;  or.  Our  English  Homes  of  the  Present  Day.  Printed  and  pab- 

lished  at  Gottingen,  1658. 

S  Becreatimis  of  a  Countxy  Parson,  First  Series :  Cunccrning  Country  Houses 
and  Country  Life. 

II  Tennyson's  Maud,  iv.  3. 
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glancinf;  at  the  taste  wLicli  prevails  at  present  in  relation  to 
literature,  it  is  remarkable  how  little  tliose  works  are  regarded  which 
ilemaud  a  i*etiued  feeling,  and  some  degree  of  attention,  to  be  compre- 
hended and  enjoyed.  "Works  which  cost  no  labour  of  thouglit— in 
£ict,  those  of  mere  amusement — ^rule  over  the  field,  and  this  whether 
in  translation  or  original  composition .  Xor  does  it  matter  how  much 
such  works  are  out  of  natural  keeping,  if  they  only  possess  novelty  of 
detail.  Then  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Bubject?,  those  are  most  approved 
that  are  allied  to  the  more  liiiniliar  topics,  to  customary  modes  of 
thinking,  and  common-plac-e  innuiierf^.  Often,  indeed,  a  mere  repeti- 
tion of  scenes  of  common  lil'e,  extravagantly  heightened  in  colouring,  is 
in  favour.  The  value  of  literary  works  is  estimated  by  their  approxi- 
mation to  pictures  of  vulgar  life,  and  the  language  detailed  in  that  walk 
of  life  by  the  way  of  dialogue.  The  taste  in  art  partakes  of  a  similar 
character.  There  is  a  total  absence  of  high-mindedness  in  works  of 
art,  which  follow  instead  of  lead.  The  popular  judgment  rules  by  the 
taste  of  the  ignorant  many  in  ])lace  of  the  intelligent  few,  who  judge 
by  study  and  not  by  a  prevalent  fancy.  Thus  all  resembles  a  picture 
that  is  a  common-place  fac-simile,  a  copy  suflScient  to  identify,  but 
destitute  of  elevation  and  the  touches  of  master  genius.  "Whether 
this  want  of  elevation  in  sentiment  and  a  regard  for  common-place 
arises  from  lack  of  study,  or,  which  is  full  as  likely,  from  all  high 
aspiration  being  entombed  in  the  Temple  of  Mammon,  its  existence  is 
by  no  means  a  subject  of  congratulation.  The  disregard  of  the  litera- 
ture of  other  countries  is  a  natural  result  of  sucli  a  state  of  things. 
The  poet  whose  name  is  at  the  head  of  tliis  article  has  been  niacie 
known  and  admired  in  all  the  other  European  kiiii^doius,  and  even  tlie 
United  States  of  America ;  but  England  is  indebted  to  the  present 
translation  alone  for  a  knowledge  of  th^  very  name  of  one  of  tae  first 
poets  the  world  has  produced* 

We  are  under  an  obligation  to  Sir  John.  Bowring  that  at  last  we 
obtain  some  knowledge  of  Fetofi  and  his  works.  That  they  must  lose 
in  the  best  translation  is  clear,  but  we  welcome  that  of  which  we 
should  never  else,  in  all  probability,  have  known  a  By  liable,  in  the 
very  reniarkahlo.  and  interesting  aa  well  as  beautiful,  volume  of  poetry 
before  us — beauLiiui  from  its  simplicity,  iu  lufly  bearing  and  warmth 
of  patriotism,  as  well  as  from  love,  elevated  tone,  and  high  passion. 
We  were  before  indebted  to  Sir  John  Bowring  for  a  volume  of  the 
poetry  of  the  Magyars,  published  in  1880.  The  volume  contained  a 
sketch  of  the  language  and  literature  of  that  people.  "We  had  also 
from  the  same  source  a  volume  of  the  Cheskian  Anthology,  pub- 
lished in  1S32.  For  these  works  the  public  is  deeply  in  liis  debt.  Still, 
what  an  extensive  field  is  open  for  England  in  the  literature  of  the 
East  of  Europe.    "We  find  that  the  German  people  alone  have  pub- 


*  Tranalations  Irom  Alexander  Petofi,  the  Magyar  poet.  By  Sir  Juhn  Bowring, 
LL.D.,  V.B.8.,  Correspondent  of  the  Hnogarioa  icsdemy,  Ac.  TMibaer  and  Co 
Jkcj^you  cxzxTiu.  no*  ]>ui*  2  f 
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lislied  a  work  containiDg  the  productions  of  the  best  part  of  a  hundred 
HuagariaQ  writers. 

In  a  short  narrative  prefixed]  in  the  present  Tolume,  we  learn  that 
Alexander  Pi  tiifi  was,  in  his  short  career,  as  remarkable  for  the  ind- 
deuts  of  his  life,  as  for  his  high  moritas  a  poot.  His  Hungarian  name 
was  Petrovich  Sandor.  lie  was  born  in  1823,  at  Little  Koros,  in  the 
county  of  Pestli.  His  father  was  in  humble  life,  and  bv  trade  a 
butcher,  possessing  a  little  laud.  His  last  residence  wad  at  iSzabads- 
s^Ulis.  It  does  not  appear  that  be  showed  any  marks  of  preooeity  st 
school.  His  family  had  been  ruined  by  an  orerfiow  of  the  Danube. 
He  had  begun  to  write  verses  at  the  I^ceum  of  the  town  of  Schem* 
nitz,  but  he  neglected  bis  studies,  and  was  reproved  by  his  father. 
Soon  after  this  he  joined  a  low  German  theatrica!  companv.  with 
"wbiL-h  he  was  found,  brought  home,  and  committed  to  the  care  of  a 
relation  to  complete  his  education.  There  he  attended  not  more 
assiduously  than  before,  making  Horace  his  only  instructor.  iSoon 
after,  however,  he  ran  away  again,  and  enlisted  for  a  soldier.  Be 
now  wrote  verses  on  the  barrack  walls.  Serving  in  Croatia,  he 
became  ill,  and  was  invalided.  In  1842,  he  joined  some  strolling 
players  again ;  utterly  failed,  and  was  reduced  to  want.  At  last  be 
contrived  to  reach  Presburg,  where  he  turned  reporter,  the  Diet  being 
then  sitting.  There  he  got  an  introductiou  to  Pesth,  and  made  a 
little  money  by  translations  from  the  English  and  French.  Once 
more  he  attempted  the  btage,  and  failed.  He  now  became  a  contri- 
butor to  a  newspaper  at  Pesth,  for  which,  two  hundred  miles  distant, 
he  started  with  two  florins  in  his  pocket.  He  was  only  twenty  yean 
old.  He  hid  a  volume  of  his  manuscript  poetry  in  his  bosom,  and  set 
off,  full  of  high -Ho wn  dreams.  He  tlien  took  the  appellation  of 
Petofi — a  name  destined  to  be  immortal  in  his  native  lantl. 

At  Posth  ho  was  introduced  to  Vorosmarty,  the  first  of  the  MaD^yai' 
poets,  but  was  coldly  received,  until  he  read  some  of  his  vcrsoa,  al 
which  his  new  friend  was  enraptured,  declaring  that  iiungary  had 
never  produced  such  lyrics.  )le  soon  rose  in  favour,  carried  off 
prizes,  publishing  his  "Yersek"  (Ofen  in  1844),  volume  suoeeeding 
volume.  Still  he  hankered  after  the  stage,  and,  again  faiHog,  aban- 
doned the  idea  for  ever. 

Pet  oft  was  called  vulgar  by  some,  but  the  popular  voice  rewarded 
him.  He  heard  his  'Aon^z,^  sung  in  the  streets  when  he  arose  in  the 
morning  ;  and  the  audiences  in  t!ie  tlieatre,  eveu  wliere  he  had  failed, 
rose  on  his  entrance  into  the  house  with  an  "  All  hail  !'*  In  1848, 
when  the  political  storm  broke  out  in  Central  Europe,  and  the  people 
of  different  nations  attempted  to  break  the  yoke  that  pressed  them 
into  the  earth,  Petrofi  became  a  representative  distinguished  by  his 
^bquenoe.  He  established  the  first  newspaper  that  had  appeared 
without  a  censorship;  and  the  same  year,  IS  19,  joined  the  patriot 
army  under  Bern,  for  whom  he  conducted  the  public  correspondence. 
He  was  present  at  the  sanguinary  aflair  at  Segesviir  on  July  31,  in 
which  the  Magyar  army  retreated.  Here,  it  is  supposed,  he  was 
trampled  to  death  in  the  confusion,  though  hia  body  was  never  dis- 
covered. It  was  most  {>robabl^  flung  into  anemnmous  trenoh  among 
hundreds  of  undistinguished  victims  in  the  contest  for  freedom.  In 
consequence  of  this  uncertainty,  several  spurious  Pstofis  arose,  snd 
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published  poetry  under  the  same  name.  Thus  perished  this  remark  - 
able  raaii.  He  left  !t  widow,  married  to  Professor  Horvatb,  and  a 
brother,  named  iStepiien,  who  has  witten  poetry.  Ten  thousand 
Horius  have  been  collected  to  raise  a  mouumeut  to  his  memory,  lie 
left  one  sou. 

His  productioiis  were  niunmiuiy  astomahia^ly  so,  for  his  liAmrj 
life  ksfced  but  six  years.  Amonf  tKem  are  critiques  upon  Slmkspeairev 
Shellflj,  and  Oasian,  and  on  numerous  works  in  the  French  and 
German.  The  poet's  hirtory,  too,  is  full  of  interest.  He  left  three 
thousand  compositions,  many  passionate  and  free,  but  all,  as  said  of 
our' Thomson,  without 

Chif  iiniiioral,  onr  corrupting  tliout^lit  ; 

One  line  v\liiciij  dvin^,  he  could  wiili  to  blot. 

The  works  of  Petofi  were  translated  into  German,  in  part  at  least, 
as  early  aa  1846.  In  Germany,  Heine  repeated  tlie  praises  of  the 
post^  assertuipr  that  bis  rustic  song  was  sweeter  than  tbat  of  the 
nightingale.    Yon  Arnim  declared  him  the  most  original  lyrio  poet  in 

the  whole  world's  literature.  In  the  German  Album  of  Hungaman 
poeta  Petofi  stmids  ^'oremost.  Humboldt  expressed  hig'h  admiration 
of  him.  Grimm  ranks  him  tbremost  among  the  great  poets  of  all  ages. 
B4ran^er  declared  himself  honoured  tliat  hia  name  should  have  been 
associated  witii  that  of  Petciii.  German,  French,  Polish,  iLaiiaa, 
Bsnish,  Belgian,  md  the  United  States'  critios,  all  save  the  Bnglisb, 
sounded  the  poet's  praises  long  ago.  England  left  him  unndnoed* 
HersooB  have  lai  uYcry  differently  occupied,  absorbed  iu  speculations 
that  confer  little  giory  upon  them,  by  erecting  temples  to  Plutus  and 
seeing  them  crumble  into  ruins,  and  in  those  ruins  displaying  too 
much  moral  dep^radation. 

In  tho  tranaiations  from  Petofi  ])ere  proffered  it  is  impossible  not  to 
discover  the  ardent  spirit  of  the  true  poet,  the  fervor  that  dispuiytj 
itself  in  "  thoughts  tbat  breathe  and  words  that  bum.'*  It  seems  as 
if  the  f(^owing  lines  to  a  friend  "  had  been  written  in  England,  if 
Ibeie  be  a  poet  there  that  could  have  honestly  felt  his  yocation  was 
10  much  above  the  heads  of  the  gold-hunting  dasses ; 

We  live  ui  vile  and  venal  days,  and  know  it; 

The  world  is  but  a  roin  of  golden  das^ 
And  on  it  the  impression  of  the  poet 

Is  but  a  transitorj  hit  of  nut-- 
0  no !  \\%  is  tho  unage  of  the  kmg 

On  the  world's  riirrency — lie,  the  truest  test 
Of  the  pure  ore,  that  makes  the  metal  ring. 

Of  all  the  meriting  he  tiic  worthiest. 
Art  Jlum  a  poet  P  lUng  the  musio  lond. 
And  of  thy  gieat  inheritance  be  proud ! 

The  aboTe  lines  were  addressed  to  a  friend.  Some  to  his  lyre 
show  the  same  lofty  feeling,  the  consciousness  of  a  high  yocation : 

Lyre,  let  passion  shake  thy  strings 
For  the  songs  thy  minstrel  sings 

Are  his  last— repeat  them  ! 
That  the  eternal  momitam's  height. 
That  the  ages  in  their  flight, 

NcTcr  may  forget  them ! 

2  F  2 
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But  we  have  broken  in  upon  the  history  of  this  great  man.  It 
affords  another  proof  that  a  poet  must  be  so  born,  and  cannot  be 
made.  We  haye  done  this  bec^ase  there  is  too  littie  to  oommnikieate 
more  than  we  have  stated,  and  becanse  his  works  mnst  stand  for  him- 
self, the  immortal  monument  of  liim  upon  earth. 

His  first  work  appeared  in  1843,  and  his  last  in  1849.  Never  did 
poet  before  him  accomplish  so  much  in  so  sliort  a  spdce  of  time. 
His  labours  now  make  ten  volumes — a  precious  legacy  to  his  country. 
The  first  collection  of  them  contained  his  portrait,  which  we  should 
like  to  have  seen.  His  poems  aloue  were  one  thousand  seven 
hmidred  and  sevenfy-fiye.  Of  tbese^  "  Jands  the  Hero**  is  the  longert. 
His  first  production  was  entitled  "  The  Village  Hammer/*  published 
in  1843  ;  the  last  appeared  in  1849,  with  the  title  of  The  Assessor 
of  the  Judgment-Seat."  Austrian  tyranny  suppressed  some  of  his 
works.  He  wrote  tw  o  plays  ;  a  romance,  "  The  Hangman's  Eope;" 
"Rural  Tales,"  three  volumes;  two  volumes  of  Travels;  Correspond- 
ence with  Contemporaries  from  1843  to  1848;  Conversations  with 
Bem  ;  i'ragments,  and  numerous  other  pieces,  lie  translated  worlii 
from  the  German,  some  of  B^ranger*s  songs  from  the  French,  and 
portions  of  Shelley,  Ossian,  and  Sbakspeare.  The  list  of  his  labouis 
IS  almost  incredilue  for  extent  as  comprised  within  the  space  of  six 
years.  But  we  have  not  space  to  particularise  more,  and  must  refer 
the  reader  to  a  book  that  will  amply  repay  the  purchase  and  periual 
of  the  short  memoir  attached,  if  it  were  for  tliat  alone. 

Of  the  few  of  his  works  which  Sir  John  Jiowring  has  selected  for 
translation,  the  poet's  principal  labour,  Janos  the  Hero,"  is  one,  and 
the  longest  of  all  he  wrote,  consisting  of  twent^r.seven  parts.  The 
next  is  Istdk,  or  tiie  Pool,"  remarkaUe  for  the  simple  beauty  of  the 
n  tnation.  Both  are  too  long,  and  extraets  would  be  unsatisfactory. 
The  shorter  pieces  are  numerous,  and  many  yery  beantifal.  We 
lament  not  to  be  able  to  extract  largely,  or  to  give  one  here  and  there 
entire — in  other  words,  to  pillnjo  a  little  bprnuse  we  cannot  afford  to 
pillage  more.  We  al.«<>  r<  ^ret  to  sever  some  of  these  poems,  lest  we 
should  commit  so  many  literary  murders.  The  foUowiug  bespeaks 
Fetofi,  the  poet  of  freedom : 

So  they  suffer — millioDs!  inilllan  slaves  t  They  suffer — 
A)id  they  bear  ihe  chatn— the  intolerable  chain — 

Has  not  heaven  a  liopc — a  dream  of  hope  to  offer  ? 

Shall  they  pray  and  plead,  and  pray  iuid  plead  in  vain! 
No,  my  songs  shall  wake,  while  uatioiis  shout  aud  wonder. 
Liberty  and  light  ,  in  storms  of  living  thunder  I 

That  is  in  the  true  spirit  of  a  poet ;  what  poets  ever  sang  othmise 
of  freedom,  save  the  miserablea  who  sell  tnemselvea  and^  principles^ 

and  playing  the  weathercock  to  courts  and  courtiers,  die  into  fo^g^ 
iiilness  almost  before  the  grave  closes  over  them. 

"Istok  the  Fool"  is  one  of  the  mostbewileliinijly  simple  poems  we 
ever  read.  It  has  all  that  truth  and  simplicity,  ail  that  nature  which 
"Wordsworth  tried  hard  to  execute,  and  failed  so  lamentably  in  at- 
tempting. Petofi  had  the  vast  wild  Pusztas,  or  Pampas  of  Europe, 
for  nis  scene  of  action,  with  their  inhabitants  aud  their  huts,  and  ae 
felt  the  influence  of  the  pictures  before  him.  We  cannot  analyse  the 
charmingly  simple  poem  of  Ist6k*'  for  want  of  space.  We  must  content 
oTuielTea  with  extracting  here  and  there  a  few  striking  paaaages  from* 
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different  pieces  in  this  dcllj^htful  volume.  It  must  have  lost  by 
translatioD,  and  yet,  under  this  disadvantage,  they  are  pre-eminently 
fine.    There  arc  many  passages  in    Ist(5k"  like  the  following : 

Ye^,  cvpn  ia  this  worM's  Tnidni^ht,  He 

boinc  streaks  of  light  hath  given  ; 
And  midst  our  dark  mortality, 

Hung  up  a  star  in  heaven. 
And  from  that  star  a  ray  falls  down 

As  nidiaiiee  fell  on  Eden. 
Bright,  all  the  hills  with  light  to  crown — 

Sweet,  ocean's  depth  to  sweeten. 

Again: 

A  nowhere  l)Orn,  unowned  am  I, 

The  eluudhmd  my  domiuion; 
My  ancestors  were  nohody. 

My  soul  a  petrel's  puiion! 

The  breathing  an  inspiring  patriotiBm  in  many  of  his  works, 
we  can  imagine  hia  indignation  at  his  country's  yoke.  It  breaks  forth 
in  more  than  one  of  these  pieces.  Thns  in  a  poem  entitled  "The 
Hungarian  Nation/'  a  stanza  or  two  are  as  follow : 

Is  there  in  Magvar  land  a  single  spot, 

XJnsanrtificd  by  hero  Magyar  blood  ? 

Has  not  that  blood,  which  warmed  our  sires,  imbued 
Our  country's  soil ! — ^Alas !  the  scatlmig  blot 

Of  shame  is  on  their  sons'  ingratitude. 

HaA  falsehood  superseded  ancient  truth  ? 

Have  the  old  lions  given  birth  to  hares  ? 

O  fathers,  rich  in  glory  !  through  your  tears 
Can  ye  forgive  the  now  degenerate  youth 

That  yonr  prond  name,  ont  not  your  glory,  bears  Y 

Thus  he  patrnjUcuily  proceeds  through  some  stanzas  further,  his 
lore  of  ooimtry  evident  in  erery  line,  and  condades : 

ShaU  IbesUent?  No! 
Whate'er  be  mine,  of  snffering,  sorrow,  shame^ 

In  spite  of  Heaven  itself,  my  country's  name. 
Until  redeemed,  I'll  doom  to  waste  and  woe- 
Til!  her  soul  rises,  or  mine  sinks  below. 

He  was  susceptible  of  the  kindliest  impulses  as  well  as  of  the  most 
patriotic,  as  we  infer  from  his  expressions  in  numerous  places,  ilis 
attachment  to  his  family,  his  parental  regards,  and  that  affection  to 
her  who^had  won  his  heart,  are  all  ardent.  There  is  one  sweet  poem  of 
this  last  character,  entitled  Hope."  But  all  is  simple,  and  therefiiie 
more  attractire.  A  little  piece,  called  The  Power  of  Love/*  runs- 
thna  grandly : 

Think  not  iliat  my  fancy  comes  from  stid)b]e  under, 
No!  *twas  bom  in  liirhtuing-— no  !  'twas  heard  m  thunder; 
"When  a  babe  I  drank  the  hot  milk  of  the  dragon, 
"When  a  youth  the  blood  of  lions  filled  up  my  dagon. 

"Wild  and  hifh  its  flight — ^(hat  flight  there's  no  restrainmg. 
Conquering  land  ana  laud,  and  revelling  and  reigmng. 

Now  upon  the  sea  in  wildest  exultation, 

Now  *twixt  earth  and  heaven  in  conict-hke  vibration. 

"With  a  whirlwind's  speed,  the  wilderness  embracing. 
Glancing  through  the  fields,  among  the  forests  racmg ; 
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Rattlin<^  mmd  tijc  oak-trees,  ]>oiinng  out  the  fountains^ 
liaising  up  tiie  valleys,  briiigiug  dowu  the  moimtaioa. 

Where  is  the  wild  horse  so  frenziediy  tliat  bore  mc? — 
See,  there  stands  a  flower,  a  Bmilin^  flower  before  me ; 

Like  tlie  exiiausted  gale,  with  eTcmng's  odours  ]aden. 
So  1  stand  subdued  before  tlmt  sniilin  j  niaiden. 

The  reader  must  be  referred  to  the  volume  itself  for  the  longer 
poems,  to  which  we  have  merely  alludtid.  Tstok"  is  deligUtiully  un- 
pretendinjT,  and  exceedingly  attractive.  In  "  Jaiioa  there  are  passages 
of  wonderful  power.  "  *  Jan68,*  "  says  the  translator,  "  ia  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  Fetdfi's  poems ;  a  peasant  separated  from  Hoska,  bis 
belored,  makes  the  tale.'  He  passes  through  many  marrelloiis  advea* 
tares,  and  returns  home  to  find  his  faithful  mistress  ia  no  more.  From 
her  grave  lie  plucks  a  rose,  which  becomes  his  companion  through  ter- 
rible adventures  that  he  meets  with  on  his  w'fiy  to  Fairyland.  Then 
he  lliuL's  tlie  rose  into  a  lake,  with  the  iuteutiou  of  followin":  it  and 
€ndin^f  his  misery,  when  his  love,  Iluska,  suddenly  arises  all  radiant 
from  the  waters,  which  are  the  waters  of  immortality,  and  he  throws 
himself  into  her  arms.  They  then  become  king  and  queen  of  Faify* 
land.  No  idea  of  the  poem  can  be  given  from  this  bald  description, 
and  we  cannot  afford  to  extend  remarks  which,  to  be  more  effectire^ 
require  far  more  space  than  w^e  can  spare — in  fact,  we  can  do  no 
justice  to  Petofi  in  this  little  notice,  nor  to  the  tr;ni'^lator,  compared 
to  his  merits.  Then  how  mucii  is  lost  in  the  best  translation!  The 
"Work  itself  must  be  perused  to  be  fully  felt  and  understood.  The 
follow iug  passage  is  Iruiu  ^"Janos,"  describing  a  part  uftae  I'airylaiid: 

Wiuter  comes  not  llierc,  the  Iruits  and  Howeiets  blafiting ; 
But  there  rcigus  a  spring  of  beauty  everlastlii^;— 
There  no  suns  are  seen  ascending  and  desceaouig', 

V>ni  n  LTiitlc  jiL,'lit — a  day-il;tun  iicvor  ending; 
Tht  ic      V  lly  about  on  never- wearied  pinions, 
Deatli  was  never  known  in  those  divine  dominions ; 
There  no  tiumghts  are  fonnd  of  idle  einthly  blisses. 
But  they  live  a  life  of  loves,  and  jojs,  and  kisses ; 
Grief  lias  there  no  tears,  if  tears  are  ever  failing. 
They  are  only  tears,  hope,  ha|)pmc3S,  recalling ; 
And  when  tears  are  dropped,  m  msr?rilaas  transformations 
All  the  tears  are  turned  to  diamond  constellations; 
And  the  fairy  eliildren,  amiiNt  their  snngs  and  dances, 
Hravriily  rainbows  spin  of  the  'j;-ay  liiriif  that  e^lanees 
From  those  radiant  eyes,  and  wuvp  tliem  into  fringes 
.  Of  the  ereninv  elonds,  like  those  whbh  snnset  tinges. 
There  axe  beds  of  flowers— sweet  violets,  scarlet  rooco 
Whfre  they  lay  them  down,  and  when  the  eyelid  closes. 
Odorous  zephyrs  fan  the  senses,  and  romances 
Other  than  tlun  air  awake  their  playful  fancies ; 
Ours  arc  dreams — all  dreams  from  feiryland  ideal, 
Shadowiiii:  thiuirs  at  best,  all  worthless,  all  unreal! 
Piut  the  love  that  hinds  the  virtuous  and  the  youthful. 
That  iiidocd  is  bliss,  the  truest  of  the  truthful. 

This  kind  of  description  proceeds  yet  further.  Jan6s  is  welcomed 
by  the  fairy  inhabitants,  and  in  a  little  time  is  met  by  his  beloved 
Iluska,  to  whom  he  is  united  for  e?er,  as  already  observed,  together 
with  the  sovereignty  of  the  fairyland. 
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VI. 

Frightened,  shnnking-,  and  stuplfied  with  grief,  the  feverish  little 
girl  crept  shivering  iuto  a  corner  of  the  coach,  nor  could  articulate  a 
distinct  word  in  answer  to  the  questions  addressed  to  lier  by  a  g^ood- 
huraoured-looking  old  gentleman  who  sat  beside  her,  and  a  lad^  who  was 
Opposite,  aooomponied  by  a  maid  and  child.  The  Utter,  however,  with  a 
true  mother's  heart,  contioued  her  gentle  attentiona  to  the  desolate  creap 
ture,  until  she  at  last  won  her  iuto  a  comparative  state  of  calmness ;  the 
swiftness  with  which  they  whirled  iJong  likewise  helped  to  restore  her, 
and  when,  after  some  hours' journey,  they  arrived  at  the  Firth  of  Forth, 
she  was  enabled  to  go  on  board  the  ferry-boat  with  some  degree  of  com- 
posure. It  would  have  been  difficult  to  define  her  thou^lits  on  that  sad 
day,  in  such  a  blended  mass  of  sorrowful  images  did  they  crowd  upon 
her.  Nanny,  her  pets,  her  garden,  the  familiar  faces  of  the  Macintoshes, 
eontinually  presented  themselves  to  her  imagination,  and,  strange  to  say, 
more  than  all  the  rest,  the  remembrance  of  her  mother ;  for  although 
not  quite  four  years  old  when  she  lost  her,  yet  the  recollection  of  that 
dreadful  and  sadden  death— for  it  was  sudden  at  the  last — continued 
fresh  in  the  memory  of  her  disconsolate  child.  It  was  about  a  year  and 
a  half  after  Madame  San  Isidora  had  been  resident  at  Broombank 
Cottage  that  this  event  took  j)lace  ;  she  had  become  gradually  weaker  and 
weaker,  yet  nevertheless  as  spring  advanced,  and  the  weather  permitted, 
she  always  exerted  herself  to  go  into  the  garden  with  Christine  in  order  to 
teach  her  the  names  of  the  shrubs  and  flowers.  On  the  eventful  day  in 
question  she  had  appeared  better  than  usual,  and  had  kept  her  darling 
lying  in  her  arms  all  the  morning  singing  her  simple  songs,  many  of 
which  she  herself  had  taught  her,  besides  various  wild  Highland  airs 
which  the  child  had  caught  up  as  if  by  magic  from  hearing-  them  sung 
by  the  country- people.  The  day  was  unusally  mild  and  bi  ii:;ht,  and  the 
fond  mother,  holding  her  little  girl  by  the  hand,  walked  leebly  into  the 
garden.  A  bush  of  primroses,  which  Christine  had  remarked  just 
bursting  from  the  bud  the  evening  before,  had  opened  their  dewy  petals 
to  the  warm  noonday  sun,  and  struck  the  child's  eye  as  she  slowly  moved 
along.  With  an  exclamation  of  delight  she  sprang  forward  to  gather 
some,  and  then  ran  back  to  present  them  to  her  mother,  when,  just  as 
she  approached  her,  she  perceived  her  tottw,  and  an  instant  after  fall  * 
heavily  to  the  ground.  For  a  moment  she  gazed  on  the  closed  eyes  and 
deatlj-pale  face,  and  in  another  rushed  wildly  towards  the  house,  scream- 
ing- loudly  for  help.  Madame  San  Isidora  was  immediately  conveyed  to 
bed,  and  every  possible  means  taken  to  restore  her,  but  she  never  revived 
entirely  to  the  full  powers  of  perception ;  once  only  she  fixed  her  eyes 
wildly  on  the  fnghtened  and  awe-struck  Christine,  who  was  clinging  to  the 
bedpost,  and  articulated  in  a  choking  tone,  **  My  child  I  my  child  V*  but 
the  pulses  of  life  were  ebbing  fast,  and  not  long  after  the  doctor  arrived 
she  breathed  her  last,  the  poor  little  girl  had  been  taken  away  when 
the  dreadful  moment  approached,  but  when  all  was  over  Mrs.  Macintosh 
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thoaglit  it  right  to»Iet  her  see  her  mother  once  a^in,  and  that  sight 
never  afterwards  left  her  infant  mind.  The  pale  still  6gure  that  opened 
its  eyes  no  more,  nor  stretched  forth  a  hnnd  to  greet  her,  remained  for 
ever  engraven  on  her  memory,  and  saddened  all  her  childish  thoughts. 
She  became  so  pale,  thin,  and  delicate,  that  her  good-tempered  aunt  was 
glad  to  let  her  roam  about  with  Nanny,  and  anmse  herself  in  any  way 
that  served  to  distrtet  her  from  the  vulture  grief  that  sat  gnawing  at  her 
heart,  and  this  was  the  origin  of  the  plaintive  songs  and  desultory  puntnte 
which  had  so  much  struck  the  ear  and  arrested  the  attention  of  Mrs. 
Mordaunt.  On  this  painful  day  the  image  of  her  fond  parent  came  bsiek 
to  her  recollection  in  many  a  varied  way  during  the  liours  of  her  dreary 
journey.  The  kind  ladv  when  tending  lier  child  recalled  looks  and  tones 
of  her  mother  never  to  be  forgotten,  and  ever  and  anon  arose  the  bitter 
remembrance  that  tliey  would  return  for  her  no  more.  Few  so  sorrowful 
hearts  ever  entered  the  beautiful  town  of  Edinburgh,  or  drove  through  its 
splendid  streets  with  more  agonised  feelings.  When  the  eoach  vtopped, 
an  aiFeetionate  husband  and  sister  were  waiting  to  receive  the  gentle 
Mrs.  Stuart  and  her  baby ;  but  not  even  their  affectionate  greetings  en- 
tirely distracted  her  attention  from  her  lonely  little  travelling-  companion, 
and  she  only  quitted  her  hand  on  seeing  a  finely  dressed  footman  step 
forward  to  take  charge  of  "  Miss,"  as  he  called  her,  and  conduct  her  to 
her  brother's  house.  The  small  trunk  which  contained  poor  Christine's 
simple  wardrobe  was  quickly  consigned  to  a  porter,  along  with  the  box 
sent  to  her  by  Mrs.  Mordaunt,  whose  precious  contents  had  been  care- 
fully  packed  by  herself  with  many  a  tear  and  sob^  and  then  the  6ne  man- 
servant strode  quickly  away  with  the  pale  and  exhausted  child  trotting 
by  his  side.  It  was  lucky  for  Christine  that  natural  elasticity  of  muscle 
and  constant  practice  had  given  her  such.command  of  movemenl^  other- 
wise the  rapid  step  of  her  conductor  would  soon  have  overpowered  her 
diminished  strength  ;  even  as  it  was,  it  required  a  continual  effort  to  keep 
pace  with  him,  and  she  lelt  relieved  when  they  at  last  stopped  at  a  hand- 
some mansion  in  Ainslie-place,  and  the  footman  told  her  that  they  had 
now  reached  his  master^s  house.  They  had  lost  sight  of  the  porter  who 
carried  all  Christine*s  earthly  possessions,  and  during  their  rapid  progress 
along  the  streets  she  had  taken  manv  an  anxious  peep  round  for  him  in 
vmn.  Ushered  into  a  spacious  loboy,  she  absolutely  trembled  at  the 
sound  her  coorse  and  heavy  shoes  made  on  the  glittering  wax-doth  with 
which  it  was  covered  ;  but  this  cause  of  fear  was  lost  on  ascending  the 
stairs,  wlien  her  footfall  became  unheard  on  the  thick  rich  carpet.  The 
door  of  the  drawing-room  was  then  thrown  open,  and  the  footman 
announced  in  a  loud  and  distinct  voice,  "  Miss  Christine  Douglas."  The 
next  moment  the  trembling  and  overpowered  little  girl  found  herself  in 
presence  of  the  dreaded  family,  who,  her  naturally  quick  observation  had 
led  her  to  perceive,  were  no  favourites  with  the  old  friends  she  had  left 
behind. 

A  pompous,  line-looking  man,  who  appeared  elderly  to  his  young 

sister,  was  standing  with  his  back  to  the  fire  when  she  entered,  and  near 
him,  on  a  sofa,  sat  a  lady,  to  whom  he  was  in  the  act  of  speaking.  She 
was  little,  thin,  and  pale,  with  a  peculiarly  acid  expression  of  countenance; 
she  had  likewise  a  high  prominent  build  of  forehead,  which,  accompanied 
by  a  certain  tightness  in  the  upper  lip,  betokened  bigotry  and  obstinacy, 
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ivith  not  a  little  tendency  to  sdf-esteem.  NeTerthel«88,  eyen  as  a  woman 

advanced  in  life,  she  was  extremely  pretty,  with  great  refinement  of  ap-* 

pearance.  At  a  little  distance,  beside  a  small  table,  wore  placed  two  sly, 
demure-looking  young  ladies,  seemingly  about  sixteen  and  seventeen,  the 
one  busy  with  worsted  work,  and  the  other  netting  a  purse.  The  L;ru tie- 
man  elevated  his  eyebrows  on  Ciiristiue  entering  the  rooin,  and,  taking 
one  of  her  brown  little  hands  in  his,  for  she  had  lost  her  gloves  in  her 
tfavelling  agonies,  he  led  her  towards  the  lady,  presenting  heir  with  these 
words: 

**  Bessy,  this  is  our  sister.*' 

"You  are  late  in  arriving,  Christine,"  said  his  better-half,  in  a  sofl^ 
dulcet  tone,  but  which,  nevertheless,  struck  the  aeute  ear  of  the  young 
listener  as  sounding  singularly  disagreeable  and  taise,  and  not  more  so 
than  did  the  expression  of  the  forced  smiie  with  which  it  was  accom- 
panied. 

"  I  don*t  know,*'  repHed  the  child,  nervously,  and  in  a  low  voice. 

It  is  probable  that  the  accent  in  which  she  made  this  trae  but  simple 
answer  sonnded  uncommonly  broad  and  coarse,  for  she  observed  the  two 
yonng  ladies  exchange  a  meauiu^;  glance  and  smile.    Their  keen  little 

mother  apparently  perceived  it,  too,  with  displeasure,  for  the  contrac- 
tion on  her  brow  deepened — she  always  frowned — and  she  desired  her 
daughters  to  shake  hands  with  their  father^s  sister. 

**  We  must  not  call  you  their  aunt,"  she  continued,  \wLli  the  same 
false  tone  and  smile,  as  my  daughters  have  a  decided  superiority  in  re- 
spect to  age." 

This  was  one  of  Mrs.  Douglas's  pretty  ways  of  incoloating  humility. 
The  young  ladies  extended  each  a  white  hand  decked  with  sparkling 

rings,  and  searcely  touched  the  little  one  put  into  theirs. 

**  Yon  must  be  tired,"  pursued  tills  pattern  woman,  "and  had  better 
have  some  tea  with  Lucy  and  George  up-stair>,  and  go  early  to  bed." 

So  saying,  she  ran^r  tlio  bell,  and  ordered  the  footman  to  show  "  Miss 
Christine"  to  the  schoolroom.  Glad  to  escape  from  this  cold  and  formal 
reception,  the  timid  child  followed  the  man-servant  to  the  Boor  above, 
and,  as  he  threw  open  the  door,  was  announced  in  the  same  ceremonious 
manner,  with  the  additional  words  tliat  his  lady  requested  Mrs.  Brownlow 
to  give  Miss"  some  tea^  and  send  her  early  to  bed.  The  governess,  a 
rigid-looking  elderly  woman,  was  presiding  at  the  tea  >  table  of  her  two 
young  charges,  the  one  a  pretty,  nloominpf,  carefully  dressed  girl  about 
the  same  age  as  Christine,  and  the  other  a  bluff,  coarse  boy,  apparently  a 
year  younger.  Mrs,  Brownlow  requested  the  man  to  place  a  chair  for 
the  young  lady,  and  then  desired  her  to  take  off  lier  bonnet  and  sit  down. 
Trembling  with  nervousness  and  sick  with  fatigue,  the  poor  child  obeyed, 
and  tried  to  eat  the  bfead-and-butter  and  sip  the  tea  placed  before  her, 
but,  when  she  attempted  to  swallow,  the  recollection  of  Broombank 
Cottage,  with  its  dear  familiar  objects,  presented  itself,  and  she  felt 
choking  with  suppressed  emotion,  which  was  by  no  means  calmed  by 
perceiving  the  rude  boy  George  making  faces  at  her,  and  kicking  his 
sister's  feet  under  the  table  whenever  the  governess's  head  happened  to 
be  averted.  At  last  Mrs.  Brownlow,  observing  the  expression  of  extreme 
weariness  and  grief  Christine's  pale  countenance  betrayed,  rang  the  bell 
for  the  under  nursery-maid,  and  consigned  her  to  her  care  to  be  put  to 
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bed.  Murmuring  a  scacoely  arlieiilate  *^  good  night,"  she  gladly  has- 
teni^fl  nwnv  with  her  buxom  companion,  and  was  cnnductefl  to  thf^  attic 
room  iutencied  for  iier  occupation  ;  and  here  was  her  tirst  i^lcam  or  (  ju- 
golation.  The  cliamber,  though  small,  was  elegantly  furnished  when 
compared  to  her  humble  garret  at  Broombaak,  and,  what  was  still  more 
important  to  her  oomfort^  tlune  the  not  ooiy  bdiold  her  trtiak»  hat  IIh. 
Mordaisot's  mueh-priaed  box  atfely  deposited  in  a  eomer.  She  flew  to 
open  it  with  hands  trembling  with  impatieQce)  anxioua  to  convince  her- 
self that  all  her  treasures  were  safe,  and  eontinued  occupied  in  joyfully 
inspecting  them  during  the  time  the  woman  was  engaged  in  arranging 
her  scanty  wardrobe  in  a  handsome  chest  of  drawers.  At  last  she  got 
into  the  {iretty  white  bed,  kindly  wishing  the  servant  good  nighty  and, 
after  saving-  her  accustomed  pi  :i\  er,  almost  immediately  fell  asleep.  Rest 
trani^uuiy,  thou  grief-i>trickeu  child  1  for  tliou  hast  past  the  sharpest  hours 
of  infant  sorrow,  and  although  many  miseraUe  and  weary  days  await 
thee,  yet  thou  hast  within  thee  that  pnre  and  warm  heart,  that  gay  elastie 
temper,  and  those  germs  of  genius,  the  brightneiS  of^hidi  will  g^ld  thy 
afteiwlifc,  and  raise  thee  orer  the  dark  and  sordid  cares  that  now  threaten 
to  overwhelm  thy  young  and  brilliant  spirit ! 

It  was  with  a  bewildered  mind  that  Clu-istine  awoke  when  summoned 
to  rise  next  day  bv  Jane,  and  be  conducted  to  tlic  drawiug-room  to  join 
in  the  family  uoi.->hip  which  was  ostentatlouiiy  gone  through  every 
inuruiug  in  the  household  of  Mr.  Douglas.  There  are  people  who  must 
make  &mselve8  ooiispictious  somebo^r,  and  Mrs.  Douglas,  having,  oeoes- 
sarily  ceased  to  create  sensation  as  the  captivating  unmarried  woomb, 
and  in  being  a  pattern  young  wife  and  mother,  now  endeavoured  to  be- 
come remarkable  by  a  rigid  observance  of  propriety  and  religion.  It  was 
with  different  feelings  than  those  with  which  Christine  used  to  kneel 
beside  Nanny,  saying  in  heartfelt  piety  the  short  and  simple  prayer 
tau[rht  her  iu  real  trust  and  truth  bv  her  humble  friend,  that  she  now 
knelt  amongst  the  irav  party  assembled  in  the  elegant  and  luxurious 
drawing-room  of  Mrs.  Douglas,  and  listened  to  the  long  prayer,  long 
chapter,  and  Still  more  lengthened  and  wearisome  exposition,  read  out  in 
a  sing-song  tone  by  her  brother.  It  must  likewise  beaofcnowledged  that 
flfae  understood  but  little  of  what  was  said,  ibr,  besides  a  great  part  being 
quite  above  her  comprehension,  her  attention  was  distracted  by  George 
and  Lncy,  playing  tricks  with  one  another  behind  their  governesses  back, 
so  she  was  much  relieved  when  at  lencrth  the  wearisome  ceremony  finished, 
and  she  and  her  young  companions  were  permitted  to  retire  to  the 
nursery.  Mrs.  Brownlow  remained  behind  for  a  few  minutes  to  receive 
orders  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  about  her  new  pupil,  and  no  sooner 
•did  Gkorge  and  Lucy  6nd  themselves  alone  with  their  little  aont  tlutn 
they  flew  at  her,  as  if  with  the  intention  of  tearing  her  to  pieces.  Thsy 
kicked  her,  they  spat  at  her,  and  tumbled  her  about,  tearing  her  hair  all 
down  about  her  face^  seemingly  quite  delighted  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
manifesting  their  mischievous  propensities  and  of  venting  their  pent-up 
exuberance  of  spirits  in  esca]ntii:  from  the  thraldom  of  the  drawing-room 
and  when  out  of  their  govemet  s  bright,  who  had  strict  orders  never  to 
permit  them  to  indulge  iu  anj  noisy  demonstration  of  activity  or  merri- 
ment. It  was  not  that  they  positively  intended  any  ill,  but  it  was  tksir 
manner  of  showing  their  new  companion  that^  when  they  happened  to  be  ^ 
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alone,  she  might  expect  a  little  romping  and  rougli  usage,  as  they  had 
decided  between  them  that  she  was  an  intruder,  and  must  be  taught  her 
plMe  In  their  select  eifcle« 

Mrs.  BrowDlow's  mpproaehing  step,  however,  foon  put  a  stop  to  thai 

new  species  of  welc  tu  t .  and  the  Irig^htened  child  sat  dowQ  to  breakfast, 
wondering  why  sU&  had  been  subjected  to  sucli  treatment,  but  with- 
out  a  thought  of  complaining  of  it.  JJreukfast,  however,  went  on  very 
well,  until  some  word,  pronounced  in  a  broad  arrant  by  poor  Christine, 
drew  forth  a  reproof  from  the  governess,  and  peais  of  laughter  from  Lucy 
and  George,  quite  overwhelming  to  lier  moral  courage.  It  was  still  worse 
when  she  began  to  read  to  her  new  instructress,  and  it  required  all  the 
authority  of  the  governess  to  restrain  the  hilarity  of  the  other  pupils,  and 
which  was  at  last  only  efifoeted  by  her  subjecting  them  to  a  penance* 
When  the  tearful  reading  lesson  was  ended,  Christuie  was  set  to  write. 
Here,  however,  she  got  off  much  better,  Iter  accurate  e3re  and  steady  hand 
enabling  her  to  go  on  smoothly  and  firmly,  so  as  far  to  excel  her  care- 
fully-taught companions.  Alter  some  irksome  hours  of  instruction  she 
had  lier  luncheon,  and  was  permitted  to  retire  to  her  room  for  half  an 
hour  to  prepare  herself  for  a  walk;  hut  when  she  reappeared  in  her  coarse 
bonnet  and  little  cloak  before  Mrs.  Brownlow,  her  eyes  were  red  and 
Swollen,  and  she  could  not  breathe  without  sighing.  The  chilly  heart  of 
the  governess  was  touched  with  the  expression  of  suffering  in  her  pale, 
gentle  face,  so  she  greeted  her  kindly,  and  took  her  by  the  hand  when 
they  sallied  forth.  Christine's  tender  feet  suffered  much  with  the  hard 
stones  she  walhed  over,  and  many  a  bright  vision  of  the  broom-clad  braes 
she  had  quitted  ro«;c  on  her  thoughts  and  dinuned  her  eves  to  tlie  elegant 
houses  they  passed,  making  them  appear  J  ike  grim  spectres  frowning 
down  upon  her.  At  length  they  returned,  when  she  had  tasks  assigned 
her  to  learn  for  the  next  day's  school iiig,  and  obtained  permtsrion  to  con 
them  over  in  her  own  apartment,  on  condition  that  if  she  were  fouud  de- 
ficient, the  must  remain  in  the  schoolroom  for  the  future,  and  study  them 
beside  Lucy  and  George. 

Safe  in  her  little  chamber,  with  the  door  bolted  inside,  poor  Christine 
set  herself  earnestly  to  work,  aiul  here  she  fomul  of  infinite  use  the  faculty 
which  she  had  fo  nftrn  exercised  for  Nanny's  amusement.  In  a  very 
short  time  she  m  luii «  J  perfectly  what  she  had  to  learn,  and  then  she  re- 
warded herself  by  opening  her  precious  box  and  feasting  her  eyes  on  ixer 
doll,  books,  and  paint-box.  Time  flew  past,  and  when  summoned  to 
dinner,  it  appeared  as  if  only  half  an  hour  had  elapsed.  Mrs.  Brownlow 
si]49eriatended  her  pupils'  repast,  and  then  retired  to  dress  for  the  formal 
meal  below  stairs,  the  only  time  in  which  she  was  allowed  to  present  her- 
self in  the  ceremonious  circle;  for  Mrs.  Douglas  was  one  of  those  who 
never  permitted  the  governess  to  enjoy  any  degree  of  familiarity  or  com- 
panionship, having  her  nicrrly  in  uttendaucc  upon  her  elder  daughters 
wiien  engaged  with  theii  inasters.  After  dinner  the  three  children, 
freshly  arrayed,  were  allowed  to  make  their  appearance  for  a  few  minutes 
to  partake  of  the  dessert,  and  then  returned  with  the  depressed  instructraBS 
to  the  schoolroom. 

Time  at  last  habituated  Christine  to  the  routine  of  the  house  and  her 
lesion  duties;  her  fear  wore  off,  and  her  progress  was  remarkable  in 
^royUung  to  which  her  application  was  required.  Her  flinging  she  kept 
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for  the  pleasant  hours  of  retirement  in  iier  own  little  room,  at  which 
times  her  beautiful  voice  might  be  heard  by  any  one  on  the  same  floor 
rigging  high,  sweet,  and  softly,  in  the  well-remembered  songs  acquired 
at  Broomraok,  or  in  the  new  and  intricate  ain  she  overheard  the  elder 
young  ladies  hammering  at  in  their  private  parlour  when  practising  for 
their  teacliers.  Lucy  was  being  taught  the  pianoforte,  but  upon  Iba. 
Browiilow's  suggesting  that  she  thought  Miss  Christine  had  a  great 
talent  for  music,  and  would  probably  profit  by  taking  lesson":,"  she  was 
silenced  by  Mrs.  Douglaf,  nnfi  told  "  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  iiave  her 
instructed  in  an  accomplisiiment  which  she  might  afterwards  have  no 
chance  of  keeping  up  and  the  governess  was  warned  against  iustilliDg 
into  her  mind  any  undue  estimation  of  her  abilities,  as  although  she  was 

quick,"  yet  she  was  by  no  means  a  clever  girl."  The  same  thing  oe- 
eurrsd  with  the  dancing-master,  who  was  in  raptures  at  the  eztraordiaaiy 
facility  with  which  she  caught  up  his  instructions^  and  tlie  singular  grace 
displayed  in  all  her  movement^  in  executing  everythiug  so  easily  ac- 
o^iirod  ;  be  therefore  nnturnlly  exprecqed  his  admiration  to  the  ladv  of  flip 
house  when  she  came  to  ascertain  what  progress  her  children  were  nialiin^. 
From  that  time  Christine  was  banislied  the  schoolroom  when  tlie  danciug 
lesson  was  going  on,  but  this  did  not  prevent  her  retaining  what  she  had 
already  been  taught,  and  also  practising  all  her  old  steps,  whirls,  and 
graceinl  attitudes  before  the  large  and  elegant  dressing-glass,  which  she 
placed  in  a  slantiug  position  to  recal  to  her  mind  the  convex  mirror  at 
the  cottage.  Merrily  she  balanced,  cut,  and  pirouetted  to  her  own  siog^ 
ing  during  the  time  that  Lucy  and  George  were  labouring  below  stairs, 
and  hopping  about  ont  oF  time  in  awkward  imitation  of  their  ■wearied  and 
impatient  mn-^ter.  Her  voice  acquii  eil  power,  tuUiess,  and  facility  by  the 
very  means  taken  to  prevent  her  becoiuin^^  a  proficient  in  instrumental 
music,  and  her  figure  and  movements  singular  elasticity  and  grace  from 
her  natural  gifts  being  perfected  by  secret  and  constant  practiccy  thas 
proving  how  impossible  it  is  to  repress  the  force  of  decided  genius  when 
placed  in  situations  where  the  bright  buoyancy  of  the  spirit,  as  yet 
unbroken,  can  gild  the  surrounding  gloom,  and  shape  the  very  shades  that 
obscnre  it  into  fairy  forms  of  embellishment  and  beauty.  Often,  too,  in 
the  long  winter  evenings,  when  her  younp;'  companion?  were  taken  by 
their  mother  or  elder  sisters  to  some  juvenile  party,  w  hich  Christine  was 
never  allowed  to  join,  she  would  sit  with  her  work  beside  Mrs.  Browulow, 
and  imbibe  information  from  the  well-read  but  melancholy  woman,  who 
Boon  became  much  fonder  of  her  new  pupil  than  she  dared  to  own,  as  all  * 
commendation  of  the  young  people  was  strictly  forbidden  in  the  fffeB- 
refffdaUd  household  of  Mrs.  Douglas*  In  this  manner  every  distincti(m 
as  to  what  was  right  or  wrong  became  confounded  in  a  mass  of  obscurity, 
the  matchless  matron  carefully  avoiding  being  enlightened  on  any  points 
"which  she  felt  would  reduce  the  apparent  superiority  of  those  *'  burning 
and  shining  lights for  such,  she  was  anxious  to  persuade  the  world, 
were  the  well-brought-up  descendants  of  her  husband  and  her  peerless 
self.  ' 

What  were  the  orphan's  feelings  with  fegarl  to  her  relations  it  would 
be  difficult  to  define,  except  to  the  extent  that  she  certainly  had  no  afiec- 
tion  for  them.  She  was  so  gentle  in  temper,  so  diligent  in  application, 
that  no  complmnt  could  be  made  against  her ;  but  yet  Mis.  Douglas's 
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jealon?  and  lynx  eye,  seeinq-  perfeotly  well  the  immense  difference  in 
natural  endowments  between  her  husband's  sister  and  her  own  offspring, 
allowed  this  conviction  to  inllaenne  lier  acid  mind  to  depredate  her  oa 
every  possible  occasion,  and  Ciiristiue  rarely  came  into  iier  presence  with- 
out some  faolt  hmng  (bund  with  her.  Thus,  though  imbibing  informatioD, 
refinement,  and  command  of  manner  in  her  new  positioui  and  enjoying 
many  hours  of  tranqnil  and  solitary  amusement,  yet  her  natural  buoyancy 
of  character  in  some  degree  gave  way.  She  became  depressed,  pale,  and 
delicate ;  constant  colds,  arising  from  the  chill  easterly  winds  which  pre- 
vail during  spring  in  Edinburgh,  served  also  to  unstring^  Ijer  nerves,  and 
she  in  no  way  recovered  her  natural  elasticity  until  her  brother  and  bis 
wife,  with  their  two  elder  daughters,  betook  themselves  to  pay  visits  in 
the  country  as  soon  ad  tiie  summer  weather  began.  Then  her  gaiety  re- 
vived in  some  degree,  and  her  philosophy  became  steeled  against  the 
tyranny  of  Lucy  and  George,  who  exernsed  it  without  control  whenever 
Mrs.  Brownlow  was  out  of  sight.  They  would  sometimes  insist  upon 
fonnng  their  way  into  her  room,  tumbling  her  things  all  about,  dashing 
her  much-prized  books  upon  the  floor,  and  teasing  her  to  open  her  box 
to  show  them  her  doll  and  drawings;  but  although  on  every  other  point 
yielding  and  uncomplaining,  yet  here  she  made  a  decided  stand,  not  only 
positively  refusing  to  gratify  them,  but  never  ueglecting  when  she  went 
out  to  lock  the  door  of  her  chamber  carefully  and  put  the  key  in  her 
pocket  She  was  well  aware  that,  however  strict  had  been  the  system 
pursued  in  their  education,  the  woids  diseietion,  good  temper,  and  truth 
were  not  in  the  least  understood  or  acted  upon  in  a  genuine  sense  by  Lucy 
and  George,  when  the  least  gratification  to  any  whim  of  the  moment 
came  in  the  way.  Those  unfortunate  children  had,  in  fact,  become 
systematic  liars  from  the  manner  in  which  their  childlsli  vAvaxmvvit?  and 
elasticity  of  spirits  had  been  depressed  by  their  mothers  un>ouud  notions 
upon  the  subject  of  education ;  and,  in  consequence  of  not  being  permitted 
any  expansion  ut  natural  feeling,  nor  the  amusement  of  merry  and  free 
romping,  they  sought  to  let  their  pent-up  ezuheninee  evaporate  in 
plotting  and  mischief,  telling  fSdsehoods  with  the  gravest  possible  face 
both  to  their  mother  and  governess.  Whether  Mrs.  Brownlow  was  aware 
of  their  complete  corruption  in  this  respect  was  beyond  Christioe's  young 
observation  to  discover;  at  the  same  time  she  was  acute  enough  to  per- 
ceive that  if  the  governess  had  complained  to  Mrs.  Doul;1:is,  it  would  have 
been  quite  sufEcicnt  to  have  brought  upon  her  a  dismissal.  So  decided 
was  this  woman  on  every  subject  where  her  self-conceit  was  concerned, 
and  so  obtuse  on  points  which  much  less  clever  people  generally  see  dis- 
tinctly, that  she  was,  in  fact,  quite  impracticable  where  her  preconceived 
ideas  were  called  in  question ;  therefore  Lucy  and  George  went  on  in 
their  own  way. 

Christine  about  this  time  received  a  letter  from  Nanny,  in  answer  to 
one  she  had  got  Mrs.  Brownlow  to  send  for  her ;  this  made  her  very 
happy,  as  from  it  she  learnt  that  her  favourites  were  all  well,  and  her 
gardeu  kept  in  nice  order  by  the  gardener.  She  dared  not  address  her 
aunt  or  cousin,  as  in  consequence  oi  Mr.  Douglas  and  Mr.  Macintosh 
having  quarrelled,  she  had  been  positively  foEbidden  ever  to  hold  any 
oommuniiBation  with  the  &iiuly.  Nevertheless^  one  day  early  in  summer 
->that  the  ehiUiiea  had  been  permitted  to  go  to  the  horticnuural  garden 
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to  see  some  show  of  flowers — when  she  cauijht  a  glimpse  of  her  cousin  in 
the  rrowtl,  slie  hnd  slipped  away  trom  the  others,  aud  Lijucy's  attenti  )q 
had  been  awakened  by  feelings  little  arms  twining'  round  her.  On  looking 
down  t»he  found  the  poor  child  beside  her  regarding  her  with  tearful  eyes; 
«  nuNBeot  afttr  was  gone ;  and  that  wm  the  only  time  that  any  out 
of  tl»  dMur  fiuniliar  figoict  of  her  early  hoMe  had  ever  croMed  Chnsttne's 
palli.  Still  it  was  a  oomfort  to  have  seen  Lizzy  for  that  short  space,  eytn. 
though  she  dared  not  speak  to  her(  and  the  lettor  from  Nanny  further 
relieved  her  depressed  spirits. 

The  summer  and  autumn  nt  length  wore  away,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Douf>-la3  returned  "with  their  vouult  ladies  for  tlie  winter.  Georije  had 
become  so  boisterous  and  rude  that  it  was  decided  he  sliould  go  to  school 
in  spring,  and  in  the  mean  time  Guy,  the  second  son,  was  to  come  Iwme 
for  the  Cbristmac  holidays.  ThU  wae  hw  first  appearanee  in  the  htnSh 
obele  nnee  Christine  had  joined  it»  as,  shortly  before  her  amvd,  he  hsd 
heen  sent  from  home,  in  consequence  of  his  nneentcoUable  and  insolent 
conduct,  of  whioh  bis  prolonged  absenee  had  been  the  punishment.  She 
feared  his  coming,  as  she  en=i1v  perceived  that  lii-^  sisters  looked  forward 
to  it  with  dread,  although  his  father  and  mother  aflected  to  feel  much 
pleasure  in  the  prospect  of  having  ''dear  Guy"  again  under  the  paternal 
roof. 

VIL 

Thb  dreaded 'Guy  at  last  arrived,  and  Christine>  along  with  the  others, 
VfAs  summoned  to  meet  him  in  the  drawing-room.  She  beheld  a  tall  lad 
about  thirteen,  who  possessed  all  the  personal  beauty  of  his  father,  with 
something-  of  the  keenness  of  his  mother's  physioj,'nomy,  aTul  a  reckless- 
ness ()t  appearance  quite  his  own.  He  had  drawn  one  ot  the  fin©  chairs 
as  close  as  possible  to  the  fire,  and  was  warnuiig  his  chilled  fmgers  aud 
feet,  without  the  least  regard  to  a  certain  decorum  and  rule  which  Mrs. 
Douglas  always  insisted  upon  being  obssTfod  in  her  generally  tkaSly 
sitting-room.  He  was  in  the  aet  of  wielding  the  glittering  poker,  and 
smashing  the  eoal,  at  the  moment  the  ehildien  entered,  in  despite  of  lbs 
deepened  frown  of  bis  mother.  He  welcomed  Lucy  and  George  very 
affectionately,  however  ;  but  upon  Christine's  being  presented  to  him,  he 
received  her  with  a  broad  stare  and  a  coarse  laugh,  at  the  same  time 
observing,  "  What  a  funny  little  tiuy-blt-thing  of  an  aunty  he  had  got." 
The  child  shrank  back  from  his  bold  address,  and  retired  half  frightened 
behind  the  two  elder  young  ladies,  who  were,  as  usual,  occupied  in  nettiag 
purses*  He  caught  her  by  the  hand,  again  pulled  her  ibrward,  and  re* 
garded  her  attentively,  remarking,  as  he  did  so,  I  say,  raotbsr,  she  will 
be  much  handsomer  than  any  of  my  sisters." 

Mrs.  Douglas  looked  severe  and  offended. 

"  Do  you  hear,  Christy,  Christine,  Tiny,  or  whatever  yonr  name  is? 
I  tell  you  that  you  would  be  very  pretty,  if  it  were  not  for  that  colourless 
lank  hair  you  nave  got.  I  hoj»e  you  like  Mrs.  Brownlovv  and  mamma, 
with  all  their  prlm-prieties  ?  But  I  am  sure  you  don't,  though  you  dare 
not  own  it."  Then  suddenly  jumping  up,  he  exclaimed,  1  must  be  off 
to  see  Tom  GarmChers,  and  wUl  be  hS^  by  disner-time*'' 

"Remember,  Qny,"  said  bis  ftilher,  soleninlj)  <«that  I  do  not  appiofe 
of  that  boy,  who  teaches  you  so  many  bed  habits^  Mid  ihat  vulgvr  way  of 
speaking,  and  positirely  will  not  permit  him  to  come  here." 
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"Very  well,  father,  I  shall  go  the  more  often  to  see  him,  then,"  re- 
plied the  dauntless  and  incorric^ible  youtli.  "  I  say,  motlier."'  looking 
back  from  the  half-closed  door,  '*  are  you  and  I  to  have  war,  like  we  had 
before  I  went  away  ?'* 

Mn.  Douglas  looked  mncb  annoyed,  and  disdained  making  any  reply, 
but  thali,  if  he  weie  not  baok  in  time  for  dbiner,  he  should  not  be 
waited  for.** 

Guy  scampered  down^stairs,  and  his  exit  was  known  by  the  loud  bang 
of  the  street  door  as  he  went  out.    Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  exchanged  a 
meaning  glance,  and  the  children  were  dismissed  to  the  nursery.  For 
several  days  his  family  saw  very  httle  of  Guy;  he  was  constantly  with 
his  old  companions,  and  any  time  that  Christine  happened  to  meet  him 
in  the  drawing-room,  or  after  dinner,  she  was  appalled  by  his  free  and 
defying  manner  towards  his  parents.   He  never  by  any  chance  made  his 
appearanoe  at  prayers,  being  either  in  bed  or  engaged  ont  of  doors  in 
skirmishing  with  snowballs,  or  ofT  to  some  skating- party  at  Dudding- 
stone  Loch.    If  repnmandod  for  hb  irregularitiei,  he  made  a  jest  of  his 
father's  displeasure,  or  twitted  his  mother  with  what  he  termed  her 
"make-believe;"  he  tormented  his  elder  sisters,  calling  them  prudes, 
and  alleijint^  that,  at  the  bottom  of  their  hearts,  they  were  dyins^  to  be 
married  to  get  away  from  home ;  and  to  Luuy  and  George  he  deigned 
very  little  notice.    He  honoured  Christine,  however,  with  much  more 
attention^  constantly  addressing  her  as  '^T^ny"  or  his  ''little  attnty," 
both  of  whieh  expressions  were  most  disagreeable  to  his  mother,  who 
hated  undignified  familiar  ablMeviations  of  nameS)  and  never  permitted 
them  amongst  her  children,  nor  had  ever,  after  the  first  interview, 
allnded  by  any  chance  to  the  rx;ict  degree  of  relationship  in  which  Chris* 
tine  stood  with  roo-ard  to  her  family.     Vet  with  all  her  formality,  clever- 
ness, and  despuLlsm,  she  could  in  no  way  restrain  this  turbulent  youth, 
more  particularly  if  he  took  it  into  his  head  to  cajole  her,  for  it  was  a 
singular  and  incomprehensible  fact,  that  of  all  her  children  this  boy,  who 
braved  her  audiority  and  often  laughed  at  her  to  her  &ce,  was  the  only 
one  for  whom  she  experienced  any  degree  of  real  maternal  tenderness* 
Mr.  Douglas  was  notltiog  but  a  handsome  cipher  in  his  own  house^  whose 
partialities,  if  he  had  any,  were  for  his  daughters,  who,  however  much 
they  miL^lit  deceive,  never  disputed  any  point.    Of  Guy  he  was  evidently 
afraid,  and  left  him  entirely  tn  the  rnniuii^ement  of  his  wife,  only  showing 
disapprobation  bv  mnkinix  ^  mjIimuu  and  sententious  speech  occasirmally, 
accompanied  by  an  elevation  ot  iiis  eyebrows,  and  a  severe  glance  darted 
across  the  bridge  of  his  nose,  the  only  defect  in  the  symmetry  of  his  fea- 
tures arising  from  his  eyes  being  so  nearly  set  to  one  another  as  to  ap!- 
proach  to  a  squint.    It  was  odd  enough  that  the  most  timid  and  uncom> 
fortable  individual  in  the  house  soon  became  the  one  who  feared  Guy  the 
least.    This  was  Christine,  who,  after  one  day  when  he  caught  her  alone 
in  the  schoolroom,  and  had  led  her  to  talk  of  Broombank,  became  g^eat 
friends  with  him.    She  had  wept  in  speakinf]:-  of  her  mother,  Nanny,  and 
lier  pets,  and  the  strang-e  rough  bov  had  dr:i\s  ii  licr  afVectlonately  towards 
him,  and  had  iiiiised  her  in  calling  her  his  '  dear  liultt  Tiny,"  adding,  in 

his  Edtnbnigb  slang,  that  he  was  snoe  die  was  ooofiMindedly  uncom- 
Ibrtable  with  Mrs.  Brownlow,  his  mother,  and  their  proprieikgi  and  those 

UtUe  limbs  of  Satan,  Lucy  and  George."  Although  he  occasionally  tor- 
mented her,  yet  he  always  finished  by  insisting  upon  bebg  reconciled; 
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and  as  he  was  abundantly  supplied  with  pocket-money,  he  wiy  often 
made  her  UttJe  preaenti^  which  materially  increafed  her  stock  of  com- 
forts. I  am  sorry  to  say  that  Christine  soon  grew  very  fond  of  the 
scapegrace,  nnd  always  bounded  forward  with  pleasure  to  meet  him,  and 

even  went  the  length  of  adniittinf^  him  into  her  sanctum  sanctorum  to 
Jet  him  see  where  she  had  placed  a  rose-bush  and  geranium  }ie  liad  given 
to  her.  She  also  showed  him  her  hooks,  doll,  paint-box,  and  submitted 
to  his  inspection  her  poor  attempts  ai  drawing,  laughing  iieartily  at  his 
eritieums  thereon.  She  was  much  amnsed  by  nis  coarse,  quaint  mode  of 
expressiftg^  himself,  and,  although  he  indulged  in  this  in  the  evident 
intentioii  of  teasing  bis  &ther  and  mother,  yet  he  never  placed  her  in  an 
awkward  position  by  speaking  disrespectfully  of  them  behind  their  badu, 
as  Lticy  and  George  did.  In,  short,  she  felt  happy  either  in  conversing, 
romping-,  or  dancing  with  Guy,  which  pastimes  Mrs.  Browiilow  sometimes 
permitted  In  the  schoolroom,  as  she  thought  it  was  the  best  way  of  pre- 
venting his  goliif^  out  in  search  of  amusement,  and  on  that  plea  had 
obtained  Mrs.  Douglass  consent  to  allow  it  to  a  certain  extent.  The 
holidays,  however,  began  to  draw  to  an  end,  and  Christine  grew  sad  at 
the  thoughts  of  parting  with*  her  new  friend.  Within  a  few  days  of  hit 
departure,  Guy  tried  his  influence  with  his  mother  to  induce  her  to  take 
a  l>ox  at  the  theatre  to  see  an  exhibition  of  mechanism  and  phantas- 
mag-oria,  wlilcli  liad  come  to  Edinburgh  for  the  amusement  of  the  youthful 
part  of  the  inhfibitants  during  their  Christmas  holidays.  Mrs.  Douo:la3 
resisted  for  some  t  inK",  as  it  was  against  her  principles  to  enter  the  door 
of  a  playhouse ;  but  the  shrewd  boy  knew  his  power  so  well,  and  em- 
ployed so  many  droll  arguments  and  winning  ways  to  gain  his  point, 
that  he  at  last  succeeded, and  ran  off  to^secuie  the  box  incase  his  mother 
might  change  her  mind  after  more  consideration.  Owing  to  an  acci- 
dental absence  of  Mrs.  Brownlow*s,  tlie  children  happened  to  be  in  the 
drawing-room  when  he  returned  with  the  joyful  intelligence  that  he  had 
secured  one  of  the  best  boxes  for  that  evening's  entertainment. 

"And  now,  dear  Tiny!"  he  exclaimed,  with  a  countenance  glowiag 
with  [)leasure,  "  you  shall  sit  on  the  front  row  before  me." 

**  Vou  mistake,  Guy,"  said  Mrs.  Douglas.  "  I  do  not  permit  Christine 
to  go  to  any  amusement  of  the  sort." 

«•  Don't  you  intend  taking  Lucy  and  George  ?"  he  asked,  with  sur- 
prise. 

Yes,  certainly,'*  she  answered,  "  since  yon  have  requested  it;  bat 
with  Christine  it  is  different;' she ^ is  not      cAtZt^  and  I  consider  such 

recreations  n<5  quite  out  of  her -way.*' 

An  ominous  cloud  appeared  on  Guy's  brow. 

"Then  J  tell  you  what  it  is,  mother,"  he  answered,  savac^ely.  "If 
.  you  refuse  me  this  favour,  and  will  not  let  Tiny  accompany  us,  I  shall 
go  to  Tom  Carruthers's,  and  sta?^  there  until  li^  away." 

**  I  r^eat»  Guy,  that  upon  t|bis  point  X  amr!  dedded,**  insisted  his 
mother*  *  -  • 

**  Then  I  repeat  that  it  is  a  confounded  shame,  and  so  I'm  off,"  replied 
he,  at  the  same  time  taking  up  his  cap.  "I'm  off  to  Tom's,  and  shall 
get  drunk  ^vith  him  every  night  till  I  retnrn  to  school,  and  shall  not  see 
you  ai^ain  beibre  T  go  to  sea,  for  l  am  determined  to  be  a  sailor  in  spite 
of  you,  su  farewell.'*  " 
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'*  For  Heaven's  sake,  child,  be  reasonable !"  said  Mrs.  Douglas, 
frir^btened  at  this  threat,  which  she  well  kaevv  would  put  her  amiable 
maternal  character  in  a  bad  point  of  view. 

**  Then  be  you  reasonable !"  urged  her  son,  with  quite  her  own  de- 
tenmnation,  "or  assign  some  good  cause  for  Tiny  not  accompanying 

BB." 

"  Christine  is  not  my  ehUd,"  replied  the  jadicious  parent,  ^  and  she 
will  have  no  opportunity  in  after  years  of  attending  expensive  amuse- 
ments. Bhe  is  only  your  father's  sister,  and,  as  she  is  entirely  dependent 
upon  his  bounty,  she  consequently  will  not  have  it  in  her  power  to  in- 
dulge in  habits  of  luxury,  and  may  be  truly  happy  if  his  goodness  sup- 
plies her  with  the  simple  deceiicies  of  life." 

"  I  urn  sure  my  father  is  ricii  enough,"  argued  the  pertinacious  youth, 
**  and,  as  she  is  his  sister,  how  oonies  it  that  she  is  not  rich  likewise 

Mr.  Douglases  face  grew  ashy  white,  and  a  oontraotion  passed  over  h» 
brow ;  he  looked  imploringly  at  his  wife,  who  appeared  unusually  dis^ 
turbed. 

"  Well,  then,*'  she  said,  after  a  moment*s  hesitation,  "for  this  once  I 
shall  grant  your  request ;  but  remember,  it  must  never  be  repeated,  so  let 
us  have  no  more  about  it." 

Guy  jumped  up  and  f>eize:l  hold  of  Christine,  who,  frightened  and 
nervous,  liad  listened  to  the  dialogue  wiUi  breathless  attention.  She  had 
much  wished  to  see  the  phantasmagoria,  but  had  scarcely  dared  to  hope 
that  she  would  have  been  permitted  so  great  an  indulgence,  and  the  dis- 
eussion  that  had  taken  place  had  brought  before  her  eyes  a  picture  of  her 
poverty  and  dependence  which  she  never  before  had  realised  to  her  own 
thoughts.  She  now  knew  herself  to  be  an  object  of  charity,  a  thing  she 
never  had  been  taught  to  feel  by  the  common-place  Macintoshes,  and 
much  of  unpleasant  detail  in  her  situation  was  explained,  which  till  now 
she  could  never  rl<rlitly  understand. 

At  that  momeut  a  deep  and  intense  wish  for  iudepeudence  sprang  up 
in  her  cluldish  mind,  accompanied  by  a  lively  feeling  of  gratitude  towards 
her  rough  champion,  and  she  embraced  him  with  an  energy  of  affection 
whidi  arose  much  more  from  the  sense  of  his  kindness  than  from  the 
pleasure  she  promised  herself  in  witnessing  the  desired  exhibition.  Her 
caresses  were  warmly  returned  by  the  mutinous  boy,  and  he  led  her  off 
in  triumph,  determined  in  his  own  mind  that  she  should  enjoy  everything 
to  the  utmost.  After  dinner,  when  Christine  had  retired  with  Jaue  to 
prepare  heraelf  for  this  unexpected  treat,  siie  heard  a  tap  at  her  door, 
and,  on  opening  it,  found  Guy  in  the  lobby  vvitii  a  man,  whom  he  intro- 
duced as  Mr.  Horn,  a  hairdresser,  whom  he  had  brought  to  cut  and  ar- 
range her  hair  before  presenting  herself  below  stairs.  With  somewhat  of 
awe  Christine  submitted  to  the  operation,  and,  when  it  was  Over,  had 
herself  arrayed  in  her  best  frock.  When  quite  dressed,  she  looked  in 
the  glass,  and  could  scarcely  believe  her  eyes  when  she  beheld  herself. 
Her  hair  was  arranj^cd  on  her  forehead  in  bunches  of  glossy  curls,  and, 
from  its  extreme  fiiirness,  somewhat  resembled  spun  glass,  so  soft  and 
lustrous  did  it  appear  lying  ou  her  singularly  white  and  polished  brow. 
Her  frock,  which  was  of  a  light  ^reen,  set  off  her  clear  complexion,  and 
her  large  haael  eyes  looked  brilhantly  dark  with  their  rich  long  fringes 
reflected  on  her  cheek,  which,  althou^li  generally  pal^  was  now  tinged 
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with  a  beautiful  pink.  There  was  also  a  charm  in  hor  appearance  that 
she  herself  could  not  ap|)rc'ciate — the  expression  of  (renins  and  sensibility, 
whicii  added  the  distiuctiou  of  nieutal  superioritj',  uud  gave  rebnenieut  to 
the  eligbtett  of  her  graeefiil  moYemeato.  The  tnuaipliiiit  Guy  led  her 
down  to  the  dnwiu<,r-roofD  as  his  own  particular  oiarge,  wheie  ifae 
lookedy  in  contrast  to  the  others,  like  some  elerated  spiritual  fairy  crea- 
ture brouglit  in  contact  with  a  set  of  handsome  over-dressed  mitkmaids. 
The  sly  boy  took  good  care  not  to  make  any  observation  upon  the  sub- 
ject to  his  mother  and  sisters,  although  maliciously  enjoying  their  evident 
surprise  and  annoyance,  but  kept  fast  liold  of  his  prot^j^-i^e  by  the  nicely- 
gloved  hand,  and  took  t^ood  care  to  be  of  the  first  carria^^e  load  that  set 
oS  to  the  theatre.  When  they  entered  the  box,  he  placed  Chrisdne  in 
tke  front  row  exactly  before  him^  where  be  Usteiied  to  her  cxelainatioas 
of  delight  with  great  pleasure  and  much  self^eongratnlatton.  Never  had 
the  poor  child  experienced  such  an  eremng  of  enjoyment ;  the  music,  the 
mysterious  changes  of  the  phantasanagoriaf  the  orowd)  and  brilliant  lights 
which  blazed  and  faded  with  the  different  representations,  and,  above  all, 
"dear  Guy"  at  her  back,  to  whom  she  could  impart  all  her  thoughts,  and 
obtain  information  about  everythinr^  that  puzzled  her  !  It  was  truly  a 
bright  night  in  lier  hitherto  clouded  existence,  and  when  she  returned 
home  she  sank  to  sleep  with  a  feeling  of  delicious  excitement  that  brought 
all  the  CTetting  entertainment  before  her  in  her  dreams,  blended  with  the 
Uiw  objects  which  dung  round  her  heart,  and  held  so  pertinaeionsly  thsir 
places  in  her  memory.  Next  morning  she  rose  like  a  lark,  singing  to 
herself  snatches  of  tne  beautiful  airs  ^e  had  heard  overnight,  and  with 
much  care  arranged  her  gllttrrinfj  onrls,  which  the  maid  had  put  in 
papilottes  on  her  going  to  bt  !.  fehe  then  went  gaily  skipping  down- 
stairs to  the  schoolroom,  in  liupes  of  iiadiug  Guy  there,  to  thauk  him  in 
the  fulness  of  her  heart  for  the  delicious  treat  she  had  enjoyed.  There 
he  was  sure  enough,  though  not  exactly  as  she  expected  to  find  him.  On 
entering  she  beheld  him  elevated  on  a  kind  of  platform,  eompeaed  of  a 
chair  placed  on  tlie  large  table  at  the  end  of  the  room,  with  a  sheet  of 
written  paper  in  his  hand,  and  his  sistm,  brother,  Mrs.  Brownlow,  aad 
the  nursery- maids  all  giouped  around,  seemingly  listening  with  grest 
mirth  and  edification  to  what  he  was  in  the  act  of  readiu<r  with  marked 
emphasis  and  much  gesticulation.  The  moment  Christine  appeared  there 
was  a  shout,  "  Here  she  is — read  it  again,  Guy  !"  upon  which,  with  dig- 
nified solemnity,  he  began  anew : 

Tiny,  like  the  opcninir  roses, 
I'ifty  thousiuid  charms  discloses. 
Enough  to  make  the  old  ones  stare 
When  Barber  Horn  has  dressed  her  bair. 

When  foremost  seated  in  the  box» 
Just  like  some  worthy  in  the  sto^s. 
On  other  nymphs  look  down  with  scorn. 
Who  ne'er  were  dressed  by  Barber  Bom. 

There  proudly  ocHudous  let  her  sit 

And  smile  contempt  upon  the  pit, 
Who,  to  a  meaner  fortune  born. 
Were  never  frizsed  by  Barber  Horn. 
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Let  older  ladies  pass  their  jokes 
On  iafant  beauties  in  their  frocks, 
Their  anger  let  not  Tinj  dread. 
Confiding  in  her  strength  of  head* 

Let languacrcs  yclept  "the  dead" 
And  Icariiinf;  line  the  sclioUir's  head; 
Tlie  outside  still  be  Tiny's  care, 
JJcr  study  Low  tu  curl  her  kair. 

Let  poets  leave  all  other  son^^, 
And  biug  oi'  combs  and  curliug-tongs. 
And  hitner  rnnning,  orowd  in  flocu 
To  celebrate  fair  ^j's  Jocks. 

Forgotten  be  great  Nelson's  name. 

And  Wellington's  immortal  fame 
i'roiu  both  their  brows  be  laurels  torn 
To  make  a  wig  for  Barber  Horn. 

Thunderstruck  stood  poor  Christine,  her  larg-e  eyes  cnzitiLT  on  the 
malicious  Guy,  who,  absorbed  by  tliis  brilliant  emanation  of  his  muse, 
was  quite  unconscious  of  the  martyrdom  suii'ered  by  the  innocent  object 
of  his  unprovoked  satire. 

Aft  the  first  verse,  the  faint  colour  on  her  fair  cheek  deepened  to  crim- 
Km  at  the  implied  compliment  to  her  baauty— which  had,  indeed, 
astonished  herself  when  she  looked  in  the  glass  the  evening  before.  The 
seoond  staoxa,  however,  quickly  did  away  anything  that  might  have  been 
pleasurable  in  the  allusion,  when  she  heard  lierself  compared  to  a  culprit 
sitting  in  the  stocks,  besides  being-  accused  of  lookinsf  down  with  scorn 
upon  people  born  to  humbler  fortune  ;  on  which  suliject  the  dispute  of 
the  previous  day  had  left  a  most  paiutul  impression  ou  her  niiud.  The 
third  cut  deeper  still,  iu  directly  charging  her  with  "  smiling  contempt 
apon  the  pit,"  and  larg^e  tears  rose  in  her  eyes  at  the  injustice  of  snch  an 
accusation.    The  fourth  and  fifth  verses  brought  her  agony  to  a  cllmas, 
and  sent  her  whito  and  slender  fingers  through  her  glossy  curls,  pulling 
them  all  down  as  straight  as  possible  about  her  face,  whilst  her  bosom 
heaved  with  suppressed  sob;;   ilthough  the  ab^iirdity  of  the  sixth  calmed 
in  8ome  dei^ree  her  rising  agitation.   But  the  winding  up  of  this  sublime 
effusion — in  which  it  was  proposed  to  tear  the  laureU  from  the  brows  of 
the  two  great  and  most  renowned  heroes  of  England  to  make  a  wig  for 
the  honesti  jovial-Iooking  man  who,  with  so  much  eoticeit  and  wlf-oom- 
pliDenoy,  had  dressed  her  hair  the  evening  befiirc— struck  in  such  a 
manner  the  vivid  &noy  of  the  child  of  geaiu»-— so  susceptible  of  every 
change  from  sorrow  to  mirth'that  she  burst  into  a  hysterical  laugh,  at 
the  same  time  that  the  tears  of  mortlBcation  and  wounded  feeling  were 
streaming  over  her  cheeks.    Such  a  storm  of  mixed  emotions  entirely 
deprived  her  of  self-command,  and,  quite  forgetting  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Douglas,  family  prayers,  and  everything  else  but  the  excitement  of  the 
moment,  off  she  darted  up-stairs,  dashed  into  her  room,  and  throwing 
heiself  upon  her  bed,  gave  way  to  an  uncontrollable  burst  of  agony.  That 
Gny^tfilear  Gtty**<-3ud  become  a  traitor—had  made  her  so  happy  for 
ftn  evening  only  to  turn  her  into  ridicule  af^rwards — it  was  dreadful ! 
It  was  his  unkindness  that  cut  her  to  the  soul ;  and  die  sobbed  and 
wrung  her  hands  in  the  bitterness  of  despair.   All  at  once  she  found  as 
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arm  put  loimd  her  wabt,  aoeompaiued  by  ihe  words,  Tiny,  dear  littk 
Tiny, }  oa  axe  not  surely  aogiy  with  your  own  Guy  ?"  She  struggled  to 
rid  herself  from  Mb  encircling  arm,  sobbiog  out  as  she  so,  Cme^ 
cruel  Guy,  to  make  me  first  so  bappy,  and  then  to  mock  me  !*' 

"  You  dear  little  touchy  tiny-bit  thing,  do  you  not  know  that  it  was 
all  a  joke,  just  to  make  us  laugh  in  celebrating  your  first  appearance 
with  your  hair  dressed?  Come,  kiss  and  be  friends.  Why,  don't  yon 
know,  Tiny,  that  i  like  you  better  than  all  the  rest  put  together;  that 
nobody  in  the  house  cares  half  so  much  for  ^  ou  ai*  1  do  ii^  Come,  kiss  and 
forgive  me,  and  aocompany  me  down-stairs  to  hreakfiist  Yoa  know, 
Tiny,  that  in  two  days  I  shall  be  no  longer  here  to  ask  you,  and  peihaps 
shall  never  see  yon  again,  as  I  am  determined  to  go  to  sea»  and  my  nuclei 
the  admiral,  has  promised  to  get  me  afloat." 

This  was  enough  to  melt  the  tender  heart  of  the  gentle,  affectionate 
child  ;  she  threw  her  arms  fondly  round  his  neck,  and  wept  as  much  at 
the  thoughts  of  his  departure  as  she  had  before  done  at  what  she  had  be- 
lieved Ills  uiikiudness.  It  was,  however,  some  time  before  she  recovered 
suilicieut  eouiposure  to  descend  with  him  to  breakfa^it,  and,  before  doing 

sok  was  obliged  to  ba^  hsr  feee  m  cold  water,  besides  swallowing  a  litde 
to  calm  her  agitated  nerves. 

"  But  why  are  you  destroying  all  your  beautiful  curls,  Tiny?**  aiked 
Guy,  on  seeing  her  occupied  with  a  wet  hairbrush  smoothing  them  all 

down. 

''I  shall  never  wear  curls  again,  Guy,"  she  replied;  '*£i>r  yon  hare 
made  me  feel  how  ridiculous  it  is  to  be  vain." 

And,  strange  to  say,  from  that  time  henceforth,  she  never  did  wear  her 
lustrous  fair  hair  in  any  way  but  iu  simple  bandeaux. 

Widi  Qvfa  departure  died  away  many  feelings  of  nkasare,  and  ber 
heart  grew  sad  In  proportion  as  the  other  members  of  the  fionily  beesoe 
more  cold  and  unkind.  Guy  had  taught  them  that  Christine  possessed 
superiority  on  many  points  which  they  had  never  before  permitted  them- 
selves to  believe.  He  had  never  ceased  vaunting  her  beauty  and  graW| 
her  dancing",  and  exquisite  voice — to  vliirh  he  had  often  been  in  the 
habit  of  listening  when  she  was  not  aware — so  that  now  the  pique  of 
jealousy  was  added  to  other  ungenerous  feelings  towards  the  quiet,  unob- 
trusive little  girl.  No  more  merry  dances  were  permitted  for  amusement 
in  the  schoolroom  in  an  evening,  and  a  dianoe  note  sang  when  going 
np  or  down  stairs  was  reprimanded.  The  elder  young  ladies  seareely 
ever  addressed  her,  and  Lucy  and  George  grew  unbearable  in  ifaeir 
tyranny  whenever  dieir  governess  was  out  of  the  way. 
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TIIE  ATLANTIC  CABLE. 

ft 

A  CHAIN  for  thee, 

Thoa  haughty  and  defiant  main, 
Chantinpr  Thnp's  nnthrm  with  thy  wilr!  refrain! — 
Wilt  tboa  laugh  no  more  in  tliy  curbicss  power  ? 
Art  thoa  Tanqoished  now  in  thy  nuptial  hour? 
Art  thou  chained  at  length,  proud  SeaP 

'Tis  the  victoriou3  Land, 

That  with  imperial  hand 
Hath  forged  th^  fetters — to  lier  rock-ckd  sido 
She  hath  enchained  thee— fhr  triumphant  bride! 

Proud  sooruer  of  control, 
Have  with  thy  tempest-tone — ^shriek  with  thy  phantom-willd. 
Thou  canst  not  baffle  the  immorted  mind. 

The  day-encircled  soul. 
Man  mocks  thee ;  thou  art  his,  and  shalt  obey— 

TIkju  thuiiderest  in  vain — 
Thy  pride  must  stoop  to  own  a  conqueror's  sway. 

Born  of  the  human  brain. 

Aj,  thou  with  all  thy  storms 
Must  yield  thee  to  the  reach  of  human  thought, 

The  feeble  earth-born  worms 
Thou  scoriiedst  so,  and  set'dst  so  far  at  nought, 
Eugulphing  myriads  in  thy  mad  disdain. 

Have  turned  upon  thee, 

Aiul  e'en  Thou,  tlie  Free, 

Ai  t  circled  with  a  chain  I 

Biilst  tlimi  not  mark, 

Tmperious  (Jeean,  that  the  fiery  spark 
Which  iiurls  the  tiiunder  through  the  darkening  heaven, 
Had  stooped  its  dazzling  glories  to  be  wouP 

Didst  thou  not  dream 

That  crc  its  noblest  miflsioii  could  be  done^ 

Its  glorious  gleam 
To  curb  thee  would  be  given  ? 

Ay,  Ocean,  Air,  Earth — all 
Shall  l>end  before  the  shrine  of  Human  Thought, 

Whose  deathless  lustre  hath  been  caught 

From  a  et.'lt\sii:d  sonrcc. 
Nor  shall  it  ever  j)ale  or  pall, 
But  with  increasing  force 
Mount  upward,  onward  through  the  lapae  of  tune, 
1^  mingling  with  its  Origin  Sublime, 
Its  coruscatinp:  ray 
Brighten  the  briglituess  of  eternal  day. 

Hail  wc  its  triumph  now, 

As  harbinger  of  happier  light. 
While  round  Britamua^a— Gohmibia's  brow. 
The  laurel  and  the  palm  shall  twine,^ 
As  they  whom  kinsuip,  harmony  difim^ 
Unceasingly  unite ! 

Belle  Sazok. 
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IBALIA. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  "  GRANVILLE  DE  VIGXE,**  "  STRATHMOBE,"*  &a 


Book  tke  Fifth. 

BIEir  QUE  TOT, 
CHATTEK  XT. 

^1  OITS  MT  BODY  YOB  XTXB  TO  INHEBIT  PUKISBlClllT  ABB  VIHB.** 

CoNBAD  Phaulcon  slowlv  gathered  himself  from  the  ground,  faint, 
blind)  staggenD?  from  the  force  with  which  he  had  been  thrown,  end 
looked  on  her  where  she  had  fallen  seoseless-^er  proud  head  sunk  on  the 

grey  wood-ashes,  her  face  \\h\tc  with  the  whiteness  of  death.  He  thought 
her  dead :  and  a  mortal  dread  fell  on  him,  a  mortal  chillness  froze  his  heart. 
In  his  own  cruel,  tvmnnou?!  way  he  loved  her  still,  and  he  thought  tliat  lie 
had  killed  her.  Moreover,  she  had  been  faithful  to  him.  Listening  and 
watching  there,  he  had  tound  that  she  liad  kept  her  hond  to  him,  and 
had  not  betrayed  him.  The  evil  against  her  died  out  1 
shame  that  was  almost  remorse  stoic  on  him.  Senseless  there,  like  sons 
fair  statue  shattered  down  by  a  hand  that  stayed  not  for  sake  of  beaii^ 
or  of  genius,  she  smote  his  conscience,  all  dulled,  and  crushed,  and  bunt 
out  though  it  was.  Throughout  their  lives  he  had  betrayed,  and  op- 
pressed, and  goaded,  and  dishonoured  her ;  throughout  them  she  had 
dono  h\m  (rood  for  evil,  a?id  been  true  to  htm  ajrainst  his  own  untruth. 
Tins  strength  and  this  fealty  pierced  lilm  harder,  because  of  their  utter 
unlikeness  to  the  cowardiec  and  the  greed  of  his  own  nature. 

Willi  hands  that  trembled,  and  tears  that  stood  tiiick  iu  his  eyes,  lie 
touched  her,  and  sought  to  revive  her.;  his  temper  was  the  temper  of  s 
child,  and  he  had  a  mid's  fleet  facile  emotioDS,  a  child's  wanton  ^ruelty 
and  worthless  repentance.  Like  a  child,  he  could  wring  his  bird's  throat 
without  mercy,  and  weep  useless  tears  when  the  victim  lay  cold  sad 
huddled  in  death. 

"  Idalia — Tdalia  ho  inurmured,  softly.  He  feared  the  sound  of  his 
own  voice  in  that  stillness. 

After  a  while  sense  returned  to  her ;  her  lips  parted  with  slow  struggling 
breaths,  her  veins  grew  warm,  her  eyelids  quivered  and  opened  heavily 
to  the  glare  of  the  resinous  flames.  She  knew  him  where  he  bent  sbove 
her,  and  lifted  herself  with  a  sudden  breathless  shudderiag  force* 

"  Go,  go,  go !   Never  dare  come  again  in  my  sight !" 

He  lingered,  scared  and  awed  by  the  words  and  the  gesture  that  were 
like  an  imprecation  upon  him,  by  the  blaae  of  her  eyes  as  they  unclosedi 
wide  and  wild,  to  the  tawny  light. 

"  Go,  go  !"  she  cried  afresh.  "  You  could  hear  what  he  deemed  me, 
and  hold  your  peace  I  Go — there  are  wrongs  gods  themselves  could  not 
pardon.*' 


*  JU  figkh  reterved. 
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He  knew  it  j  he  turned  slowiy  away,  and  went  from  her  glance,  from 
h»t  pfwenMi 

She  rose  faintly,  and  reeling  slightly;  her  eyes  dwelt  on  the^blaek 
noiseless  gloom  and  the  chequered  play  of  the  flames,  with  that  gleam, 
like*  the  gleam  of  madness,  in  them,  that  had  had  irresiadhle  terror  Ibr 
the  man  she  hanished.    She  stood  awhile  looking  out  at  the  darkness 

that  closed  her  in,  whilst  for  all  the  world  without  the  moriiintr  sun  was 
shining-.  She  like  one  drunk  with  alcohol  ;  her  brain  was  stuuned,  yet 
her  force  iutensilied  ;  the  power  and  the  vitality  in  her  were  strong*  almost 
to  ferocity — the  ferocity  of  that  unbearable  suffering  which  id  in  itself  a 
madness.  like  some  lithe-limbed  leopardess  stung  to  blood-thirstiness 
by  the  dastard  shot  that  has  stniok  it  from  an  unseen  hand,  she  passed 
swiftly  across  the  depths  of  shadow  to  the  place  where  the  boy  Berto  lay  ^ 
sleeping-  still  in  the  intense  slumber  of  long  fatigue. 
8he  laid  her  hand  upon  htm.    "  Wake/' 

He  did  awaken,  and  sprang  wondeiingly  from  his  bed  of  dry  sea- 
grasses. 

"  Illustrissirna !    What  is  there  ?** 
**  There  is  need  of  you.'* 
I  ana  ready/'   The  fair,  pale,  boyish  face  had  the  calm  keenness  of 

the  Napoleonic  type.    « It  is  

**  Treason." 

His  eyes  caught  the  terrible  meaning,  his  mouth  he  terrible  smile, 
that  were  on  hers. 

"  Treason — against  me  ;  if  to  me,  so  to  all ;  so  to  Italy.  A  traitor 
never  sins  once.  Go  seek  Lousada  and  Veui;  seek  your  brethren,  seek 
any  one  of  our  people.  They  know  how  to  avenge  the  unpardonable  sin. 
Bid  them  bring  him  here ;  I  will  give  him  his  sentence." 

The  boy  annled ;  the  smile  of  a  St.  Just. 
He  has  lived  his  life,**  be  said,  in  the  old  Roman  idiom.     His  namoi 
£ccellenza 

She  stooped  and  breathed  it  on  his  ear  :  the  name  of  Victor  Vane. 

Without  word  or  pause  he  bowed  low,  tonk  his  rifle,  anrl  went  on  her 
errand  ;  a  child  by  years,  yet  already  wei^-hted  with  the  weariness  ;in<l 
the  wisdom  of  maturity,  by  reason  of  the  ])enalty  he  paid  for  haviiii;-  let 
hia  childish  soul  brood  over  the  burdens  of  the  peoples,  and  dream  of 
liberties  under  the  leprous  shadow  of  ft]dominaQt  priesthood,  whibt  other 
eluldren  laughed,  and  played,  and  only  asked  of  life  that  the  vine  should 
give  fruit,  and  the  sleek  herds  milk,  that  their  gay  feet  should  ply  in  the 
tarantala's  measure,  and  the  sweet  sun  dance  in  their  own  bright  eyes. 

She,  left  there  in  solitude,  and  bound  by  her  word  to  keep  the  limits 
of  her  den,  paced  to  and  fro  in  the  fire-lit  darkness  in  tliat  tierce,  fntilo 
rebellion  with  which  she  had  paced  the  dungeon  of  the  Church.  Her  eyes 
were  burning,  her  throat  was  swollen  with  long  thirst,  her  teeth  were  . 
locked  like  a  vice.  Ail  sense,  thought,  volition,  seemed  scorched  up  and 
withered  in  one  intolerable  mis^,  one  unalterable  shame.  One  thing 
alone  seemed  lefb  to  her — ^her  vengeance. 

She  was  of  the  nature  which  happiness  makes  sweet,  rich,  generous, 
as  southern  sunlight ;  which  calamity  renders  fearless,  strong,  and 
nobly  calm  beneath  all  adverse  fate ;  but  which  wrong  and  treachery  in 
an  instant  turn  hard,  dark,  dangeroua  as  the  force  of  iron. 
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She  laughed  aloud,  in  the  loneliness. 

**  He  played  the  titttor! — ao !  Well,  he  will  hm  how  we  dwl  with 
tniton.    Fool,  fool,  fool  !*' 

Then,  as  that  laugh  died,  the  weakness  of  her  hodily  fimme,  the  agony 
of  her  soul,  heat  down  the  iklse  alien  strenc^th  of  bitter  paasions. 

*'  Oh,  my  love!"  she  moaned.    "  It  was  for  your  life,  not  for  mine.'* 

And  she  sank  down  amidst  tl'o  crrey  ashes  by  the  fire  that  was  slowly 
dying  out,  with  the  stupor  of  exliaustion  stealing-  on  hef,  and  iier  eyes 
fastened  on  the  i^looin  hevond,  strained,  and  senseless,  and  savage  with 
pain,  like  those  of  an  auiuiai  that  is  chained  to  a  stake  for  the  torture. 

To  her»  there  eould  have  been  no  mer^rrdom  like  the  martyrdom  of 
imdeoied  duhonour ;  home  for  hie  sake,  and  ineorred  throngh  the  ful- 
filling of  her  oath. 

Without,  the  boy  Berto  passed  into  the  white  hot  glare  of  day.  His 
errand  was  perilous  ;  and  he  knew  what  Tedeschi  rods  were  like,  how 
Pajial  steel  cnidd  thrust ;  but  he  had  the  firm,  silent  heart  that  Nature 
early  gives  to  tlio^e  whom  she  will  hereafter  make  leaders  amongst  men, 
and,  havinp'  a  purj)<>?e  to  accomplish,  he  did  it  unflinchingly,  through  to 
the  end.  lie  went  swiftly  and  straightly  now  over  the  lonely  shore, 
with  the  eye  of  a  hawk,  with  the  speed  of  a  greyhound,  glancing  on 
every  side  for  those  he  sought,  and  going  warily,  lest  he  should  be  sera 
by  the  soldiers,  whom  he  knew  were  ou^  more  or  less  near,  seeking  for 
the  proscribed  who  had  escaped  them.  He  ran  swiftly,  mile  on  mile ; 
reaching  a  crest  of  land,  he  paused  at  last  for  breath.  On  one  side  lay  the 
sea,  nn\%-  blue  and  laughinj^  in  the  ftdl  noonday;  on  the  other,  mountam- 
houiided,  tlie  low-lying  lands,  with  their  broad  sunlit  ilesolate  tracks 
dotted  witli  the  herds  of  svviue  and  grazing;  buffaloes,  with  thickets  uf 
wild  myrtle  and  green  pools  of  water.  There  he  saw  what  made  him 
drop  si»denly,  and  hide  like  a  young  hare. 

What  he  saw  were  the  banels  of  carbines  among  some  acanthus- 
covered  stones  that  screened  a  score  or  so  of  soldiei  s.  and  farther  on* 
ward  the  solitary  figure  of  a  man  in  the  clothing  of  the  Capri  fishers* 
The  soldiers  lay  close,  their  heads  alone  above  the  fallen  blocks  of  shat- 
tered travestine  ;  the  tall  form  of  the  Capriote,  dark  and  towering 
against  the  intense  light,  came  onward,  fcist,  blindly,  taking  heed  of 
nothing,  seeing  nothing,  in  his  path,  passing  straight  through  the  horned 
cattle  as  though  they  were  an  insect  cloud,  with  his  head  bare  to  the 
heat,  and  his  eyes  without  sense  in  them ;  headlong,  as  if  he  were  deep 
in  drink,  yet  with  a  nameless^  terrible  madness  on  him  that  had  as  terrible 
a  majesty. 

Fascinated  by  it,  the  Roman  boy  watched  him  as  he  reeled  through 
the  sunlight,  while  the  browsing  herds  were  scattered  by  the  torriado  of 
his  course.  Others  watched  him  also,  as  he  came  nearer  and  nearer  straight 
across  the  plain,  panslnn^  for  no  obstacle,  breaking  through  all  vegetation, 
passing  like  the  wind  over  the  width  of  the  country.  Then,  rapidly  as  a 
lasso  is  throwD,  the  soldiers  sprang  upon  him  as  he  passed  the  broken 
stones ;  his  arms,  his  limbs,  his  body,  were  bound  and  knotted  with  coeds 
ere  he  could  cast  off  one  of  the  score  of  hands  that  seised  him;  fettered, 
powerless  in  an  instant,  with  the  naked  blades  flashing  round  him,  be 
stood  like  a  wild  horse  netted  by  guaehos,  his  mighty  muscles  paatiog 
under  the  close-drawn  bonds,  his  eyes  wide-opened  on  hu  captors,  red  and 
glaring  and  senseless.   There  was  no  escape  possible. 
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He  stood  a  moment,  loolvinq"  vacantly  down  on  his  bowed  limbs  and 
the  savage  wolf-eyes  of  the  soldiery.  All  consciousness  seemed  dead  in 
him  ;  he  had  rushed  on  through  the  scorching  day  till,  had  they  not 
arrcisted  him  thus,  he  would  have  fallcu  suo-stricken  ;  he  was  passive 
from  the  sheer  intoxication  of  suffering,  and  he  was  weak  in  his  body  also, 
for,  from  a  wound  on  his  shoulder,  blood  was  oostng  through  his  shirt* 
Yet,  as  he  felt  the  withes  on  his  limbs,  he  made  one  bound,  like  some 
magnificent  forest  animal  entrapped;  he  fought  against  his  captors  then 
on  the  sheer  instinct  of  combat,  with  his  head  dropped  like  a  bull  of 
Aragon  when  it  charges  to  L'ive  to  the  torreador  ti^o  fatal  blow  of  the 
coffida,  and  with  his  firm  white  teeth,  the  only  weapon  left  him,  clenched 
hard  and  fast  at  the  throat  of  the  soldier  nearest  him. 

For  some  minutes  tiiere  was  a  struggle  that  made  even  the  bold  veins 
of  the  Roman  boy  run  chill — ^weakened,  hampered,  jammed,  powerless  as 
the  captive  was,  be  had  terror  for  his  assailants,  as  the  bull  when  its  black 
hide  is  steeped  scarlet  with  gore,  and  its  ilanks  are  transfixed  with  the 
lance-heads,  carries  death  for  picador  and  banderillo  still.  Then,  brute 
force  conquered ;  the  hirelings  of  Francis  were  scarce  bettor  than  brigands, 
and  coura'^'P  awakened  no  homage  in  them.  Whon  rhcv  fell  away  a 
little  from  each  other,  and  the  dust  of  the  parched  plain  that  had  risen 
in  clouds  above  the  scene  of  the  conflict  sank,  thoy  had  pulled  him 
down  as  with  a  lasso — he  was  stretched  there  on  the  short  burnt  turf, 
his  eyes  distended,  bis  month  6Ued  with  sand,  his  limbs  lashed  fiist  with 
cords* 

To  them  he  was  but  a  Capri  boatman,  a  thing  of  the  people,  a  scum 
of  the  sea,  a  rebel  on  whose  life  a  good  price  was  set,  an  animal  to  be 
thrust  to  the  shambles,  how  roughly  mattered  little  so  that  out  of  his 
heart  they  should  cut  that  which  they  souirht  to  know. 

They  heaved  him  up,  with  a  kick,  by  the  Kipes  they  had  passed  round 
his  waist  and  under  his  shoulders  ;  they  loosened  a  little  the  cords  bind 
lug  liis  ankles,  and  bade  liim  stand,  liolding  a  carbine  at  his  head ;  then 
they  fastened  him  by  his  belt  to  two  of  the  strongest-bnilt  of  their  band, 
unil,  with  bayonets  fixed  in  his  rear,  drove  him  on  in  their  centre  as  the 
Aragon  bull  is  driven  on  at  the  point  of  the  lance  from  pasture  to 
circus. 

So  they  took  their  way  through  the  white  breadth  of  the  sunlight  over 
the  brown  lonely  pliuns,  with  their  prisoner  set  in  their  midst.  He  had 
never  spoken  once. 

The  child  Berto  rose  slowly  from  his  hiding-place  in  the  low  myrtle- 
buslies  ;  many  a  time  his  hand  had  been  on  his  rifle  to  send  a  message  of 
death  through  these  wolves  of  the  Apennines  who  wore  the  King*s  livery, 
and  dishonoured  the  title  of  soldier ;  as  maiiy  times  he  had  paused,  know* 
ing  that  one  shot  could  avail  nothing,  and  that,  were  it  fired,  he  would 
only  share  the  captivity  of  the  man  whom  he  sought  to  release.  As  his 
■slight  girlish  frame  rose  up  out  of  the  leafy  screen  and  aj^ainst  the  sunny 
blue  of  the  sky,  his  teeth  were  set  tight,  his  pale  features  had  grown  like 
marble. 

"  They  go  to  take  him  to  their  captain ;— they  will  make  him  tell 
where  her  refuge  is.  If  he  will  not  tell,  they  have  rods,  they  have  the 
water-torture-Hdrop,  drop,  drop,  ah  I  till  one  is  mad!**  he  muttered  aloud, 
in  his  breathless  rage.  He  knew  nothing  of  thu  stranger,  save  that  he 
guested  him  by  his  dress  to  be  the  sailor  whom  he  bad  heard  had  rescued 
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her  from  Taverno — in  the  cavern  liis  sleep  had  been  too  profound  to  awake 
to  any  distant  sound~bttt  the  sight  of  the  conflict  and  the  capture  alone 
sufficed  to  looBe  all  tlio  revolutionary  and  patriotic  eoat  tbak  was  in  lam. 
Ha  Winnie  hie  hands  as  he  watched  the  loldieis  more  oyer  the  phaoi 

growing  dark  and  distant  as  some  far-off  troop  of  buffalo. 

"  Ah,  the  brig:ands  !  the  assassins  !  And  I  could  not  fire  a  bullet  for 
him  I"  he  cried,  in  his  solitude.  "  MlladI  must  know  of  it.  She  can 
say  whether  he  will  honr  the  scouri^e  and  be  silent.  If  I  h:id  thought  he 
would  speak,  I  would  iiave  bhot  him  dead  beiore  they  could  have  got  hisn. 
Almost  I  wish  I  had.    It  had  been  surer." 

For  the  Roman  lad  knew  the  means — passing  the  strength  of  humaDity 
to  endure — ^by  which  men  who  were  mule  against  royal  or  priestly  \iiU 
weie  made  to  find  voice  in  that  fiur  dominion  of  Naples. 

"  She  must  know,"  he  mused; — waited  an  instant,  then  witliihe  speed 
of  a  lapwing,  once  having  the  swell  of  the  hillocks  between  him  aad  the 
soldiery,  he  retraced  his  wny  over  the  lowlands  to  whence  lie  came,  until 
out  of  the  lanq^hinpf  brilliancy  of  the  nnon-sun  he  eame  into  the  dark- 
ness of  the  cave,  which  now  was  only  lightened  by  the  low  flicker  of  tiie 
expiring  pine>flames. 

Her  attitude  had  never  changed.  There  was  that  in  it,  as  she  ait 
beside  the  gfeat  heap  of  silvered  ashes  and  of  burat-o«rt  wood,  that  struck 
the  boy*s  heart  with  a  sudden  awe  and  fear.  The  ahasemeikt,  the  subjci^ 
tion,  of  a  fearlsss  life  has  ever  in  it  a  certain  terror — the  nhovmful  terror 
of  every  fallen  greatness — for  those  who  look  upon  it. 

He  went  softly  to  her,  and  spoke  low  in  her  ear  before  she  saw  him  by 
her. 

**  Eccellenza,  the  soldiery  are  out.'* 
She  gave  no  i>ign  that  she  heard  him. 

**  The  soldiers  have  him  !    Can  you  trust  him,  Illustrissima  ?" 

She  still  seemed  to  hear  nothing  wheie  her  gaze  was  fixed  upon  the 
dying  Are.    The  hoy  toiiehed  her  timidly. 

The  King's  people  have  him,  Miladt.    WiU  he  be  true  ?" 

She  started,  as  though  some  oorpse  had  been  galvanised  to  liis^  and 
turned  her  face  to  him. 

"True  ?  Will  who  be  true?  He  whom  all  are  false  to  ?  Yes,  true 
to  death — true  to  death !" 

He  saw  that  iier  mind  wandered,  that  she  had  not  aright  understood 
him. 

^  Ecoellenaa,  hear  me,"  he  said,  softly.  «  The  soldiers  have  made  tliat 
friend  of  yours  their  prisoner." 

A  cry  broke  from  her  that  woke  all  the  echoes  of  the  cave,  and  thiillsd 
the  lad  \vlth  its  piteous  wail ;  she  sprang  to  her  feet,  convulsed  to  pas- 
sionate energy,  to  fre'^h  existence. 

"Prisoner?    The  Kings  prisoner? — kef" 

The  boy  s  voice  sank  to  a  whisper;  he  had  not  tliought  it  would  mofS 
her  thus ;  he  knew  she  was  well  used  to  send  men  out  to  die. 

**  They  took  him  on  the  shore  there,  by  the  ruins ;  they  caught  s 
brave  man  like  a  snared  wolf,  the  cowards  I  He  fought^godsl  how  he 
fought;  but  they  threw  him  like  a  hull  in  the  htssa  Will  he  kesp 
silence,  think  you  ?" 

WiU  he$   He  wiU  keep  silence  till  tiiey  lay  him  ante  ia  dsatb* 
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Ah!  God  reward  you  that  you  came  to  tell  me!  Tvccp  silence?  lie 
would  perisU  by  a  thousand  tortures  ere  ever  he  would  betmy  his  darkest 
foe!" 

She  knew  nothing  that  she  uttered  fts  the  words  poured  from  her  lips ; 
she  put  the  wondering  child  aside,  and  swept  across  the  vault  to  the  chill 
dense  shadow  where  the  Greek  had  erou<»ed;  she  stood  before  him  ere 

he  had  seen  her  move. 

"  I  break  my  word  to  you.    I  go  from  here." 

"  Go !" — he  rose  dizzily ;  the  violence  of  his  fail  had  stupified  him* 
"Go!    Not  where  I  do  not  follow." 
**  Follow,  if  you  will.'* 
"Where,  then  ?" 
"  To  the  soldiers  of  Francis." 

She  laughed  aloud  as  she  spoke—the  laugh  of  a  breaking  heart ;  she 
knew  that  the  cowardice  of  his  nature  would  no  more  let  him  pass  out 

where  she  went  than  if  gates  of  adamant  opposed  him.  He  was  startled 
and  bewildered;  he  felt  tenfold  fear  of  her  as  she  stood  there  in  the 
shadows  before  Inm.  with  that  despair  on  her  face  and  that  latic^h  on  hor 
lips  ;  he  had  thnu<,^ht  her  dead  01  dying;  a  superstitious  hesitation  held 
him  afraid  and  irresolute. 

**  Wait — wait,"  he  said,  stretchuig  his  hands  out  to  Iiuid  her.  "  What 
is  it  70a  dream  «if  ?  What  mad  thing  would  you  do  ?" 

"  Save  the  life  )  u  and  I  have  sent  out  to  destruotion.'* 

Before  he  could  arrest  her  she  had  passed  him,  and  was  far  out  beyond 
ihe  watch-fire,  and  lost  in  the  gloom  of  the  entrance-passage ;  her  hand 
was  on  the  boy  Berto's  shoulder,  and  thrust  him  out  down  the  tortuous 
passage,  swiftly  and  silently  up  to  the  open  air.  When  once  more  the 
darkness  lay  behind  iier,  and  on  her  face  was  the  breath  of  the  morning, 
she  bent  to  him. 

"Which  way?" 

He  pointed  to  the  northward,  looking  with  wistful  anxiety  in  her 
laee. 

"  Miladi,  what  is  it  you  will  do  ?** 
"  My  duty — late  in  the  day." 

The  hound  had  followed  at  her  side;  she  stooped  and  kissed  his  fore- 
head, then  sent  him  from  her  back  into  the  shelter  of  the  cavern^  re* 
luctant  yet  obedient. 

"  Will  you  not  need  him?"  the  boy  asked. 
No.    Even  a  dog's  hfe  is  too  noble  to  perish  for  mine.    See  you  to 
him,  and  cheriih  him  for  mj  sake." 

"1 1   I  go  with  you,  Ecceliensa.'' 

"  No— go  rather  on  the  errand  I  gave  you." 

«  But  " 

Hush  !  I  have  said — none  g;o  with  me.  And  -  for  that  you  came 
and  told  me  this  thing — may  the  beauty  of  life  rest  with  you  ever,  ray 
child." 

She  passed  her  hand  softly  over  his  fair  curls,  with  the  glow  of  the 
morning  fallen  full  on  her  eyes,  and  the  brightness  of  the  sea  lying 
before  her* 

Then  as  rapidly  and  ttlently  as  a  shadow  passes  she  went  from  Idm  on 
her  fotal  way. 
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Over  the  heavy,  ru«^^e<l  ground  the  soldiers  forced  their  prisoDcr,  with 
his  arms  lashed  behliid  him,  and  the  carbines  held  at  his  temples.  They 
were  a  dozen  men  under  a  corporal,  scouts  sent  out  by  the  coramaudaut 
of  the  gendamerie  wouring  the  shore ;  low  scoandrels  who  had  been 
thieves  ere  they  donned  the  King^s  vniform,  and  would  be  brigands 
when  they  had  doffed  it.  So  that  they  dragged  him  to  their  captain,  and 
compelled  him  to  tell  what  they  sought  from  him,  they  heeded  nothing 
beyond.  His  bound  feet  stumbled  over  the  roun^h  declivities,  his  chest 
was  stiHed  under  the  crossed  cords  till  he  could  barolv  brenthe;  with 
every  jerked  step  that  his  g-uards  took  over  the  roughness  of  the 
ground  their  shot  might  be  lodged  in  his  brain ;  the  red  ants,  disturbed 
in  their  hills,  swarmed  up  his  limbs  and  clung  there;  the  open  wound  of 
his  shoulder  was  cut  by  the  tight-drawn  ropes;  still  he  said  not  one 
word,  but  went  on  in  their  midst,  with  his  bloodshot  ^es  staring  out  at 
earth  and  sky  yet  seeing  nothing,  and  witii  a  heavy,  snlieni  murderoos 
darkness  on  his  face  and  on  his  soul. 

Of  l)hysical  suffering  he  was  insensible;  the  deadness  of  despair  had 
numbed  in  him  nil  corporeal  conscioti~np?s.  Thrre  had  only  survived  in 
him  the  mere  mechanical  brute  instincts  of  deteuce  and  of  resistance. 
Beaten  in  these,  he  resigned  himself,  passively,  dumbly ;  too  vast  a  ruiu 
had  fallen  on  his  life  for  him  to  heed  what  befel  his  body.  So  far  as 
thought  still  was  distinet  tohioi,  so  lar  as  any  ray  of  it  pierced  the  black* 
nesB  of  desolation  in  whieh  ' every  memory  save  one  was  lo8t»  he  wished 
that  they  would  strike  him  dead  upon  the  plain  they  traversed. 

They  wondered  that,  cramped  and  bruised  as  he  was,  and  strong  to 
ferocity  as  they  had  fountl  liim,  he  went  with  them  thus  mutely  and  unre- 
sistingly ;  they  did  not  note  the  keen,  hard,  ravenous,  longing  look,  as  of 
one  starving'  at  sight  of  food,  that  his  eyes  ever  and  again  east  upon  the 
steel  tubes  of  the  slanted  carbmes  that  carried  death  and  oblivion  so  near, 
and  yet  denied  them,  to  him. 

Beyond  this  he  knew  nothing ;  he  was  dragged  over  the  low-lying 
country  at  a  pace  as  swifit  as  the  heat  of  the  day  and  the  unevenness  of 
the  uncertain  paths  would  allow;  whether  he  had  force  to  bear  it, 
in  the  sultry  noontide  of  summer,  they  never  heeded.  If  he  had  fallen, 
they  would  have  pulled  him  on  still,  as  best  they  might,  with  his 
head  striking  the  stones.  He  knew  nothing;  the  sunlight  was  like 
the  blaze  of  fire  ever  about  him  ;  the  hard,  hot  skies  seemed  to  glitter 
as  bi-ass;  water,  mountain,  the  darkness  of  myrtle,  the  rush  of  wild  birds, 
the  blue  gleam  of  the  sea,  the  brown  baked  earth  beneath  his  feet,  these 
were  all  blurred,  shapeless  shadows  to  him,  while  his  eyes  looked  out, 
straight  onward,  with  the  red,  dusky,  mastiff  flame  in  them  that  made 
his  guards  mutter  among  themselves  that  this  man  was  mad,  and  shoubl 
be  shot  like  a  mad  dog. 

And  they  jud.  cd  right :  hp  wa?  mad,  with  the  Othello  madness  that 
believes  what  it  adores  dishonoured. 

At  last  their  march  paused  ;  the  silence  was  broken  by  the  noise  of 
loosened  tongues ;  there  were  stir,  and  tumult,  and  the  clash  of  arms 
around  them  ;  they  had  joined  thar  comrades,  they  had  brought  their 
]^Boner  to  their  captain  to  be  judged.  Under  some  mighty  pillars  of 
yellow  travestine,  the  lonely  relics  of  some  forgotten  temple,  four  or  five 
•ooare  of  black-biowed»  loose-harnessed  soldiers,  the  worst  of  a  worthless 
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army,  were  scattered,  lying  full  leDgth  in  the  shade,  taking  their  noon- 
day meal,  or  slaking  tlieir  thirst  at  a  sluggish  noxious  streamlet  stealing 
by  the  columns*  base  amongst  the  violet-roots.  They  had  been  clipoked  a 
moment  in  their  search  by  the  sea  for  the  fugitives;  and  lay  like  hot, 
jpauting,  i'eruciuu:»  dogs,  ready  to  rise  and  use  their  teeth  at.  a  moment's 
tempting. 

They  swanned  round  him  like  a  pack  of  wolves,  but  no  change 

came  on  his  face;  with  a  hundred  soldiers  round  him,  Iran,  savagOj 
ruffianly,  for  the  most  part»  as  any  Abruzrian  banditti,  with  the  glitter 
of  their  steel,  the  muzzles  of  their  carbines,  the  yelling  of  their 
oaths,  the  clamour  of  tlieir  triumph  about  him  where  he  stood  power- 
less in  their  nndst,  they  could  oot  tell  that  he  even  saw  them  there. 
His  eyes  never  glanced  to  them ;  they  looked  still,  straightly,  sightlessly, 
to  the  low  line  where  sea  touched  sky  ^  there  was  no  consciousness  in 
them,  but  there  was  that  reddened  light  that  stilled  their  riot  of  exulta- 
tion with  a  vague  sense  of  danger  in  this  chained  man  standing  so 
calmly  in  their  hostile  crowd. 

They  fell  back  as  their  commander,  told  of  the  capture,  came  from  the 
Dook  of  shadow,  wliere,  with  his  subaltern,  he  had  been  at  rest  apnrt. 
He  was  little  more  ih^iiAgueriUero — coarse,  rough,  careless,  Calabrian- 
born  nil  buster. 

He  glanced  over  the  captive  brought  him,  iu  whom  he,  like  his  meo, 
saw  but  a  fisher  of  Capri. 

A  fine  animal,'*  he  muttered,  as  he  ghinced  over  a  paper  of  instruo- 
iions,  comparing  the  details  there  with  the  personal  appearance  of  his 
prisoner.  So !  you  are  the  sacrilegious  scoundrel  who  hroke  into  the 
monasteiy  of  Taverno,  and  used  foul  violence  against  the  august  peison 
of  his  sacred  grace  of  Viliaflor  V* 

« I  am." 

Erceldoune  answered  mechanically  \  his  tongue  clove  to  \m  mouth ; 
his  voic<*  was  hoarse  and  savage. 

<«Basta!  you  are  in  haste  to  be  hanged!"  swore  the  Calabrian,  half 
disappointed  at  an  avowal  which  left  him  no  excuse  for  the  ingenuity  of 
threat  and  torture.  *'  Since  you  confess  yourself  guilty,  go  further,  and 
tell  us— what  have  you  done  with  the  bona  loba  you  stole  from  her 
prison?*' 

The  word  struck  like  the  stroke  of  lightning. 

Life,  sense,  shame,  t^riof,  rrtg-e,  rushed  over  his  hearer  with  a  torrent's 
force  ;  the  foam  gathered  on  ins  lips  ;  he  strained  for  a  moment  like  a 
fettered  lion  at  his  bonds  \ — then  he  was  still  ujs  with  the  stillness  of 
death. 

«  Speak— where  is  she  P" 
He  made  no  answer. 

Have  you  no  tongue?  We  will  make  you  find  it^  and  use  it.  Tell 
me— quick !— where  is  this  woman  hidden  r" 

His  vengeance  was  in  his  Itands  ;  one  word,  one  gesture  only,  to  where 
the  sea-cave  lay,  and  bis  wroogs  would  be  aveuged  without  the  lifting 
of  his  hand. 

"  Speak  out,"  hissed  the  soldier,  whose  rage  was  rising.  "Where  is 
this  empress-democrat  ?  Where  does  she  hide?  She  knew  how  to 
use  that  buffalo  strength  of  yours  \  but  she  will  fool  you,  onee  she  be  free. 
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We  know  wliat  Miladi  is !  Give  her  to  us ;  a,nd  yoo  may  save  youn^ 
a  necklace  of  hemp,  mayhap?" 

TJicre  was  still  no  answer  to  liim  ;  the  great  dark  eyes  of  his  captive 
looked  out,  far  bejoud  him,  far  beyond  all  around  them,  wiih  a  dry, 
▼aeaot,  ienteleM  agony  id  tliem  that  never  changed* 

Has  the  sorceress  put  a  spell  on  yon  ?"  swore  the  Calahrian.  "Look 
you — you  are  safe  to  go  to  the  gallows.  Corpo  di  Chiisto !— it  will  be 
odds  if  liis  Graee  do  not  think  a  quick  twitch  of  the  noose  too  gentle  a 
punishniciit  for  you  :  Monsignore  has  a  long*  arm  and  a  heavy  hand! 
You  are  a  fine  animal — it  were  a  pity  all  that  sinew  sliould  rot  in  quick 
lime  ;  we  Avill  get  your  hfe  saved  somehow,  if  you  put  us  this  minute  ou 
the  track  of  your  mistress  ?** 

He  might  never  have  spoken  for  aught  by  which  he  could  tell  that  he 
was  heard.  The  Uiieat  that  his  body  would  be  given  to  slaughter  had 
little  import  to  the  man  in  whom  aU  life^  save  the  mere  breath  of  exist- 
ence^ had  already  been  slain  by  worse  than  a  thousand  deaths. 

'*IIave  you  no  voicer'  yelled  the  commandant,  infuriated  that  his 
unwonted  oftcr  of  mercy  met  no  response.  *'  We  will  find  a  way  to  make 
you  speak,  witli  your  vrill  or  aq-aiast  it  I  Ooce  for  all — ^willyott  show  US 
where  this  woman  is  gheltei'ed?" 

«  No." 

The  Calahrian  gnashed  his  glittering  teeth. 

**AUro/  You  defy  us,  you  hound  ?  We  will  see  how  long  that 
obstinacy  lasts.  I  have  license  to  deal  mth  you  as  I  see  fit ;  to  string 
you  up  by  the  throat  to  that  oolumn  if  I  judge  it  right  in  the  need  of 
my  service.  We  will  soon  make  you  find  vdioe,  you  dog  of  a  rebel  J 
Here !  take  him,  and  lash  him  to  that  pillar  ;  there  in  the  full  sun." 

He  was  already  bound  fast,  in  cords  that  crossed  and  recrossed,  and 
left  him  scarce  liberty  to  draw  the  air  through  his  lungs  ;  it  was  an  easy 
matter  to  fasten  him  to  the  shaft  of  the  shattered  column  that  stood  in 
the  glare  of  the  noon,  unshaded  even  by  a  branoh  or  a  coil  of  ivy. 

**  Strip  his  shouMers,  and  let  the  gnats  find  him  out,*'  laughed  the 
Calahrian,  moving  away  to  finidi  his  meal  and  take  a  mid-day  slumber. 
We  will  see  if  they  and  hu  thirst  do  not  mske  htm  give  tongue." 

He  was  obeyed. 

They  stripped  the  linen  from  his  chest  and  shoulder?,  and  left:  him, 
lashed  with  cords  to  the  travestlne,  in  the  fullest  force  of  the  vertical  rays; 
his  wouiid  uiic  ivered,  and  his  head  bare.  At  his  feet  ran  tlie  half-dry 
brook.  The}'  went  themselves  into  the  shadow,  and  lay  laughing,  swear- 
ing, mocking,  taunting,  chanting  obscene  songs,  and  holding  up  to  him 
in  the  distance  the  wine-cans  they  had  drained. 

The  insults  passed  by  Erceldoune  unnoted,  the  jeers  unheard ;  in  the 
desolation  of  his  life  they  were  known  no  more  than  the  sting  of  an  insect 
is  felt  by  one  whom  the  smoke  and  flame  of  a  burning  pile  is  consuming. 

\et  they  liad  cliiLined  him  to  a  martyrdom. 

The  intense  heat  poured  upon  }»ls  brain  ;  tl»e  scorching  light  qui- 
vered about  him;  his  veins  swelled  till  it  seemed,  with  every  fresh 
pulse  of  the  blood,  they  must  burst ;  the  innumerable  winged  insects, 
humming  through  the  summer  hours,  attracted  one  by  another,  settled 
on  his  naked  breast,  and  thrust  their  antennsB  into  the  bruised  skin,  and 
pierced  their  stings  into  the  opening  of  ihe  wound.   He  could  not  free 
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liis  bands  to  brush  one  of  them  away.  His  throat  was  dry  as  leather; 
his  tongue  was  swollen  and  black;  his  thirst  was  unbearable;  and  at  his 
feet  the  shallow  water  stole,  to  madden  him  with  the  murmur  of  the  cool 
ripples  he  could  Dot  toucli.  The  moments  were  as  hours  ;  the  minutes 
as  years.  The  earth,  the  air,  the  sky,  were  as  one  vast  iurnuce  that 
codoied  hin;  where  tiie  jagged  and  Miing  nervei  had  been  open 
by  the  hstohet-ttoohey  the  basBOg  gnats  alit»  and  clove,  and  stnng,  and 
feasted.  Weakliflr  men  would  have  had  the  merey  of  insensibility ;— with 
him  the  vital  ttnogth,  the  indeitructible  force  of  life  within  him,  kept 
every  nerve  and  every  sense  strung'  to  their  keenest  under  the  torture. 

Yet  when  they  came  to  him  ever  and  again  and  asked  him  if  he  would 
speak  at  last,  his  silence  remained  unbroken.  He  was  faithful  to  those 
who  had  betrayed  hiui. 

He  could  receive  release,  as  he  could  take  vengeance,  by  the  utterance 
of  one  word.  He  oodd  deliver  over  his  assassin  to  justice,  and  unloose 
his  traitress  to  the  doom  that  waited  her,  by  the  same  sign  that  should 
five  him  from  this  slow,  excruciating  death.  He  could  cease  to  suffer, 
and  become  the  just  accuser  of  those  by  whom  he  was  destroyed.  He 
could  sever  hi^  bonds,  and  divide  those  whose  ^-niltv  union  was  a  worse 
agony  to  him  than  it  lay  in  the  power  of  bis  torturers  to  deal.  His  own 
fate  and  theirs  rested  in  his  choice. 

And  he  bore  his  martyrdom  and  kept  silence.  The  supreme  hour  of 
his  passion  had  come  to  him  and  tempted  lam^  and  found  him  strong. 
The  purity  of  his  hononr  would  not  let  him  take  a  traitorons  shame 
even  against  those  who  dealt  him  trsaehery ;  the  great  love  in  him  could 
not  1  >r  ;ikt  Iter  utterly,  although  itself  forsaken  and  betrayed. 

The  bond  of  his  word  was  as  religion  to  him  still  j  and  in  his  sight, 
tboncrh  fallen,  lo«t,  dishonoured,  she  still  was  sacred. 

80  tar  as  thought  coold  come  to  him  in  his  agony,  his  thought  was 
still  to  save  her. 

And  he  hung  tliere,  bound  by  the  waist,  with  the  blaze  of  the  sun  iu 
his  blind  eyes  and  on  his  throbbing  brain,  and  ^  clouds  of  the  hooming 
circling  gossatner  wings  growing  darker  and  larger  as  his  tormentora 
awarmed  down  to  fiwtso  upon  him. 

One  of  the  soldiers,  whom  he  had  heavily  bruised  in  the  struggle  for 

his  capture,  came  out  of  the  shade  and  dipped  a  wooden  cup  in  the  brooky 

and  held  it  just  beyond  the  reach  of  his  hps* 
"  Speak,  and  you  shall  liavu  ih'ink  !'* 

His  throat  was  baked  like  burnt  clay,  hib  mouth  was  full  of  dust,  his 
tongue  was  cloven  to  his  teeth ;  he  longed  for  water  with  the  dsath- 
tinnt  of  the  desert 

The  Italian  reached  and  touched  his  beard  with  the  rim  of  the  eap,  80 
ihat  the  coolness  of  the  draught  mocked  him  dose* 

«  Wai  you  speak  ?" 

He  faintly  moved  his  head  in  dciiial. 

The  soldier  laughed  with  tauutmg  mirth,  and  shook  the  water  from 
the  bowl  out  on  t  )  the  herbage  at  his  feet:  he  knew  that  every  wasted 
drop  would  be  -du  added  pang. 

ImU  he  never  i^ke* 

They  left  him  again  to  the  Tsntalus  torture.  Ho  had  his  Iteodoai  m 
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Ms  own  choice;  in  tho  utterance  of  one  word  ;  and  he  let  them  do  their 
worst  upon  him  ratiier  than  turn  traitor  to  the  woman  whom  he  held  his 
traitress. 

They  came  and  grouped  about  the  piUar,  and  looked  up  in  his  iaee 
Bgekn  with  riotous  laughter  and  fouUmouthed  ootrage  at  him  in  bis 

defencelessness.  The  brazen  sky  burned  above  in  pitiless  fire;  the 
smiling  cruelty  of  the  salt  sea  mocked  him  with  its  tossing  sunlit  fresh- 
ness ;  the  red  ants  wore  slowly  climbing  the  base  of  the  column,  scenting 
blood,  and  swarming  upward  to  fasten  on  him;  through  the  air  the  firtt 
mosquito  wiuged  its  way,  herald  of  troops  to  come. 
Will  you  answer  now  ?"  asked  the  chief. 
He  turned  his  aching,  scorching  eyes  on  them,  while  lus  month  could 
scarcely  whisper  the  reply : 

"No  r 

The  Calabrian  Bung  himself  round  on  his  men  in  the  rear. 

"  Take  him  down,  and  6coiii*ge  him  till  you  out  the  truth  out  of  bis 

heart  I" 

Thev  were  like  a  herd  of  Pyrenean  dog-s  ;  the  sight  of  prey  roused  all 
their  ravenous  instincts.  Men  tasting  once  the  power  and  the  pleasure 
of  torture  rarely  pause  till  they  lose  their  sport  to  the  kin^-player, 
Death. 

They  unbound  him  from  the  column,  and  fastened  lum  afiresli  to  a  low 

block  of  stone,  stripped  to  the  waist,  80  that  his  ehest  and  back  should  be 
left  undefended  for  the  curling  thongs  of  the  lash;  his  face  was  set  still 
seawards,  so  that  the  fair  breadth  of  the  free  waters  mocked  him  with  its 
liberty.  His  head  hung  heavily  downward  ;  throes  of  pain  like  the  scorch- 
ing  of  fire  throbbed  through  his  wounded  flesh,  the  rushing  of  pent-up 
blood  tilled  his  lungs,  his  brain,  his  ears,  his  throat  to  suffocation.  There 
was  a  pause  of  some  moments;  they  were  weaving  together  some  cords 
and  some  leathern  belts  into  the  thing  they  needed,  tiie  chief  sanntsfsd 
near  him  once  move,  and  looked  at  him  doubtingly;  be  knew  the  Capri 
mariners  could  be  dogged  in  bnunless  obstinacy  as  any  Capri  mule,  but 
he  saw  that  this  man's 'endurance  was  far  more  than  the  mere  mute,  con- 
tumacious persistence  of  a  sullen  ignorance.  He  struck  away,  half  00D> 
passionately,  a  gnat  that  was  alighting  on  his  prisoner*s  bare  breast. 

"  You  are  too  tine  a  brute  to  be  cut  in  pieces  with  the  lash.  Look 
you,  they  have  tough  arms,  have  my  men  ;  they  will  make  their  belts  lay 
your  luogs  open  if  you  keep  silent.    Do  yuu  know  how  the  leather  can 
eat  a  man's  flesh  P" 

He  bent  his  head  in  assent;  in  Russia  he  had  seen  a  serf  die  under 
the  scourge. 

*^  You  do  ?   Well,  that  grand  frame  of  yours  will  not  spare  yea ; 
they  will  mash  it  to  pulp.    Will  you  not  speak — ^now  ?" 
"  I  have  answered." 

"You  arc  a  fool  and  a  madman  1"  swore  the  Calabrian.  "  You  low 
your  life  for  a  worthless  woman." 

A  spasm  that  the  bodily  torture  had  never  brought  there  passed  ovsr 
bis  captive's  fewe.   He  kept  silence  stilt 

The  Italian  shmgged  his  shoulders,  and  strolled  away. 

There  was  a  moment's  longer  pause,  then  two  soldiers  came  to  their 
work ;  they  had  the  whips  that  they  had  made,  with  the  heavy  buckles  st 
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the  end  of  tlie  l^elts  eervinfif  ns  the  leaden  points  with  which  the  lash  is 
commonly  weighted.  The  blows  would  fall  from  either  side  as  the  strokes 
of  the  woodman's  hatchet  fall  on  a  tree.  The  rest  of  the  band  closed 
round  in  a  semieircle,  thdr  commandant  slightly  in  advance. 

Then— thea  only — as  he  saw  the  scourges  in  their  handa^  and  knew 
the  indig:nity  that  approached  him,  the  mute  calm  of  bis  enduranoe,  the 
apathy  of  that  desolation  of  the  heart  in  which  ail  bodily  suffering  passes 
as  nought)  changed  and  broke.  All  the  fire  of  his  nature,  all  the  pride 
of  his  Yi\G(^,  n\\  the  dignity  of  his  manhood,  flashed  to  sudden  life;  he 
never  spoke,  he  was  bound,  motionless,  but  he  raised  his  head  and  looked 
them  full  in  the  eyes,  with  all  the  haughty  passion  of  his  fearless  blood 
once  more  aflame.  It  was  but  one  look  ;  his  arm  could  not  avenge  him, 
nor  his  strength  resist  the  outrage ;  yet  before  it  they  paused  and  qutuled. 
For  the  instant  they  stood  irresolute,  cowed  by  the  challenge  of  his  un- 
shrinking leonine  regard ;  then,  savage  at  tiieir  own  sense  of  shame,  they 
threw  themselves  forward,  the  metol-weighted  thongs  swirled  round 
their  heads,  gatheriag  full  force  to  curl  around  him  like  a  serpenlfs 
folds  ;  the  watching"  soldiery  drew  deep  noiseless  hreaths  in  silence,  the 
hot  liiislu  j  air  of  noon  had  not  a  sound  upon  it;  he  stood  erect  to  lus 
full  height,  the  courage  of  the  soul  victorious  over  the  torture  of  the 
body ;  before  the  uplifted  hands  could  fail,  a  single  word  echoed  down 
through  the  stillness—"  Wait  l"  ^ 

The  soourgers  paused ;  the  chief  swung  round  to  see  who  dared  bid 
his  men's  obedience  halt ;  into  their  startled  crowd  came  the  woman  they 
sought.  Against  the  glitter  of  the  sea  and  the  brown  desolation  of  the 
plains,  they  saw  Idalia. 

From  the  captive  they  had  bound  a  long  bitter  cry  rang — a  cry  that 
the  lash  ^vould  not  have  forced  from  him,  though  it  should  have  cut  his 
heart  in  twain. 

Breathless  as  a  iong-ehased  stag,  she  pressed  her  way  to  him  and  fell 
at  his  feet,  and  strove  with  both  hands  to  wieneh  apart  the  knoti  that 
held  him,  and  looked  upward  at  his  face  with  the  dumb  agony  of  the 
brutes.    The  Calabrian  seized  her,  and  drew  her  back ;  he  knew  her  but 

by  name,  and  her  face  was  strange  to  him* 

"  Woman  ! — how  dare  you  ?    Who  are  you  ?** 

T  am  Idalia  Yassalis.   Take  me — bind  me — scourge  me*   But  let 

the  guiltless  go.** 

The  rough  mountaineer  looked  at  her  amazed,  awed,  dazzled,  doubting 
his  own  senses. 

**Yoa  are  the  Countess  Vassalis  ?*'  he  echoed,  slowly. 

There  in  her  masque-robes,  with  the  gold  all  soiled  and  blackened,  the 
scarlet  aflame  against  the  sun,  breathless,  worn,  exhausted,  yet  with  such 
command  in  her  eyes,  with  such  misery  on  bar  face,  with  such  majesl^  in 
her  glance,  she  moved  him  to  fear  as  the  sight  of  Cleopatra,  capti?^ 
would  have  moved  a  Latin  boor  of  the  cohorts. 

"  Yes,  yes,  yes !  Are  there  no  men  here  who  can  swear  to  me?  I 
am  the  rebel  you  seek.  Take  me;  do  what  you  will  with  me  j  deliver 
me  up  to  your  masters — but  free  that  man  who  is  innocent !" 

The  Guabrian  shaded  his  eyes  with  his  hand;  he  felt  giddy  before 
her. 

"  Is  it  she  ?"  he  whispered  a  comrade. 
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It  is  she^"  said  a  Lombanl  irom  tlie  ranks.     I  saw  her  before 
Verona ;  my  shot  killed  a  horse  under  her*'* 
She  turned  her  head  to  the  soldier. 
I  thank  you  for  your  witness.  Kow — do  your  duty.   Bind  me,  and 

fipee  your  prisoner/* 

"  Free  him  !    So  ! — ho  has  as  much  g-ullt  as  you." 

"  He  lias  no  guilt.  You  tortured  him  to  discover  me; — now  that  I 
yield  myself  to  you,  what  plea  have  you  to  hold  him  longer  ?  Unloose 
him,  I  say;  fasten  me  there  in  his  stead;  use  those  thono^s  upon  me ;  it 
will  not  be  the  first  time  you  seourpe  a  woman.  Take  mm  down,  and 
bind  me  there  in  his  place  Dy  every  justice  in  earth  and  heaven 

Erceldoune's  voice  crossed  her  own,  husky  and  forced  with  difficulty 
from  his  swollen,  parchin^^  throat. 

"  Do  not  heed  her.    She  speaks  only  to  save  me—'* 

The  Calabrian  laughed  coarsely. 

*'  Ah !  Tiiis  fine  Capriote  dog,  is  he  your  love-toy,  then,  'llustrissima?** 
*'  He  is  ray  victim.  May  not  that  better  release  him?"  The  coarse 
outrage  had  no  power  to  wound  her ;  she  had  no  consciousness  except  of 
the  man  who,  mr  her  sake,  was  bound  in  the  cruel  scordiing  noonday 
well-nigh  to  the  ])angs  of  a  crucifixion.  "  Is  he  to  suffer  for  those  who 
have  wronged  liim?  He  does  so  when  he  sufos  for  me.  If  I  be  your 
enemy,  I  am  tenfold  his  ;  will  not  that  quell  your  rage  against  him?  I 
have  ruined  him  ;  that  should  give  him  o;race  in  yonr  gic^ht,  From  first 
to  last  he  has  been  wronged  by  me.  Plundered,  wouudr  l,  left  for  dead 
by  those  who  were  of  my  peo[)le;  used  by  me,  forsaken  by  me,  driven  to 
peril  and  bondage  by  me — has  he  not  more  to  hate  me  for  than  you  ? 
In  the  nobility  of  his  heart  he  shields  me  still,  because  he  once  has 
pledged  me  shelter,  because  his  honour  still  is  greater  even  than  his  im- 
measurable wrongs;  but  he  does  so  only  because  he  is  above  eren  his 
own  just  vengeance,  only  because  he  will  not  purchase  freedom  even  at 
cost  of  lives  that  are  his  curse." 

She  sank  down  at  his  feet  once  more;  she  strove  to  rend  his  bonds 
asunder; — he  seemed  to  her  p^reat  as  never  man  were  great  in  that  silent 
martyrdom,  endured  for  thoie  who  had  betrayed  him.  He  looked  dowo 
on  her,  doubting  his  own  senses,  doubting  that  the  burning  of  the 
sun  made  him,  in  delurium^  dream  the  words  he  heard,  the  liuse  he 
saw. 

Free  him  she  cried  aloud,  with  that  ferocity  of  unbeafable  migeiT 
which  makes  the  gentlest  savage.  What  plea  have  you  to  hold  him? 
I  am  here;  I  surrcTnlor  to  you.    Take  me  to  king  or  priesti  as  you 

choose  ;  give  mo  only  his  liberty  for  mine  !" 

Instinctively  his  heart  went  out  to  save  her;  his  consciousness  awakened 
througli  tiie  feverish  mists  of  pain  enough  to  know  that  remorse  Hung  her 
here  to  perish  for  him,  enough  by  unconsidered  impulse  to  seek  to  save 
her  still. 

«  Do  not  heed  her,  I  say,"  his  lipe  breathed  hoarsely.  She  only 
speaks  to  spare  mo 

Ho  ['*  laughed  the  Calabrian  ;  how  you  quarrel  for  the  kiss  of  the 
lash  !    Now  we  hr^ve  \o\\  we  v/ill  keep  you — both." 

She  turned  on  hlni  wiih  hci  old  imperious  command: 

You  will  not  dare  to  take  his  life !   He  is  of  £ngland — not  of  Italy- 
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Such  thmga  as  he  has  done  against  your  king  and  your  laws  he  has  done 

never  for  himself,  only  at  my  instance  

"  A  likely  tale,  to  screen  your  feUow-rebela,  Miladil  Tell  it  to  more 
credulous  hearers  " 

«  You  think  that  /  speak  falsely  ?** 

For  the  moment  the  old  glorious  challenge  of  her  disdainful  pride 
heatned  from  her  faccj — they  who  saw  it  thought,  despite  themselves, 
ihat  if  this  woman  were  not  Move  a  lie,  then  never  truth  was  utteied  in 
this  world. 

It  is  no  matter  how  you  speak,**  the  Italian  made  her  answer.  "  Yoti 
are  my  prisoners ;  I  shall  hat  give  you  over  to  those  who  will  jndgo 
you." 

Give  me,  then.  Am  I  not  liere  that  you  may  do  your  worst  with 
me  ?    But  hy  all  justice,  all  mercy,  all  pity,  leave  him  free  I" 

**  It  is  impossible !" 

She  threw  herself  hefore  him ;  she  let  her  fallen  iiair  batlie  his  feeL 
she  pomred  out  the  vivid  utteranees  of  an  eloquence  that  none  ever  heard 
unmoved,  she  sned  to  him  as  never  for  herself  would  she  have  sued  an 
omperor ;  for  the  only  time  in  her  life  she  abased  herself  to  supplication 
•^he  to  whom  the  praying^  of  such  a  prayer  was  worse  than  the  en- 
durauce  of  any  chastisement. 

The  Calahriaa  heard  her,  startled,  dazzled,  shaken,  hut  he  would  not 
yield. 

**  It  is  too  late,"  he  said,  abruptly.  "  Miladi,  why  did  you  not  think 
before  what  serving  you  might  cost  to  a  brave  man  ?  You  treated  him 
like  a  dog :  well,  he  must  die  a  dog's  death.  The  blame  of  it  is  not 
mine/' 

There  was  a  certun  pathos  in  the  words;  he  was  brave  enough  him- 
self to  honour  tlie  courage  he  had  so  mercilessly  tried ;  her  head  sank  as 
though  the  rebuke  of  Deity  spoke  by  the  rouo^li  soldier's  mouth  ;  slie 
crouched,  with  a  low  nionn  like  a  stricken  animal's,  at  the  foot  of  the 
column  where  Ereeldouue  was  bound. 

Se  turned  un  her  his  strained  and  aching  eyes. 

**  Why  have  you  so  much  mercy  ou  my  body  ?** 

There  was  an  infinite  reproach  in  the  infinite  patience  of  the  wonder- 
ing words.  Why  had  she  who  had  slain  his  soul,  his  spirit,  his  hope,  all 
.  in  him  that  made  the  living  of  his  life  of  any  peacev  of  any  worth,  thus 
had  mercy  on  the  mere  torture  of  limb  and  nerve  and  sinew?  Why  did 
she  who  had  been  so  pitiless,  so  wanton  in  her  cruelty,  feel  compassion 
and  coatritioa  before  the  coarse,  iudiffereut  doom  of  merely  physical 
pain  ? 

The  Calabrian  looked  at  them  in  silence,  then  motioned  to  his  i4eu. 
^*  Take  them  from  the  sun-glare,  and  bind  them  together.** 
In  a  sense  he  felt  pity,  because  he  felt  the  homage  of  courage  to 
eowvge,  for  tins  man  whom  he  had  seen  so  loyal  at  8\x&  awful  cost ;  but 
for  her  be  had  no  emotion,  save  dread  of  her  as  a  sorceress,  save  wrath 
against  her  for  one  whose  fell  temptations  had  been  so  fatal  and  so 
ruthless. 

She  made  no  resistance  ;  she  never  felt  the  grating  of  the  leathern 
thongs  upon  her  wrists  ;  she  had  lost  all  cons(  i  ju^ni.-^  of  personal  suffer- 
ing i  she  had  come  to  deliver  up  her  liie  fur  iii^,  and  the  sacriiice  wa^ 
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given  too  late ;  she  had  no  knowledge  left  her  save  this,  no  heed  for 
whatsoever  they  might  do  to  her,  though  she  had  given  herself  back  to  a 
Avorse  captivity  than  the  prison  of  the  grave.  As  the  leash  with  which 
the  soldiers  coupled  them  like  hounds  was  pulled  tighter,  drawing  her 
wrists  together,  and  upward  where  slie  wag  sunk  on  the  parched  turf  at 
his  feet,  her  hand  touched  Ins : — he  shuddered  as  he  had  never  done  when 
the  mosquito  had  thivtt  its  sting  into  his  unshielded  breast. 

She  felt  rather  than  saw  that  mute  agony  of  the  hound,  defenceleM, 
powerless  limbs  ;  it  passed  through  her  in  tenfold  bitterness.  This  man, 
who  had  held  himself  unworthy  to  touch  but  the  hem  of  her  garment, 
who  had  deemed  himself  blessed  as  with  the  gift  of  gods  if  her  cyc<'  but 
dwelt  with  a  smile  on  his,  now  shrank  from  the  contact  of  her  hand  as 
from  pollution,  from  iniquity, 

"  Take  me  away/'  siie  uioaoed  wearily.  Would  you  chain  him  to  his 
murderess 

They  hesitated,  and  looked  towards  their  chief. 

**  LeaYe  me,  and  take  htm  down  I"  she  sud,  with  that  vihiation  in  her 
voice  that  scared  them  like  startled  sheep.  He  dies  there,  and  you 
have  not  mercy  enough  even  to  lift  him  up  one  drop  of  watw^  even  to 

thrust  away  one  sting  that  fastens  on  him.  He  is  dying,  I  say.  If  you 
are  men,  and  not  fiends,  unloose  him  !" 

They  had  been  as  fiends  in  their  sport;  the  southern  cruelty  thnt  will 
rend  ;i  bird's  wings  from  its  body,  or  a  butterfly's  dainty  beauty  asunder, 
laugiiiug  softly  all  the  while,  had  been  awakened  in  them;  they  were 
loth  to  quit  its  indulgence. 

He  looked  as  though  she  said  aright,  and  that  he  was  dying  lashed 
there  to  the  column  ;  his  eyes  were  blood-red,  his  mouth  open  and 
swollen,  his  forehead  purple  with  suffused  blood ;  his  heart  beat  nsibiy, 
great  slow  laboured  throbs, under  the  cords:  he  was  £ut  losing  conscious- 
ness. 

She  wrenched  herself  from  their  hold,  and  caught  the  wooden  cup  the 
soldier  had  cast  down  and  filled  it  with  the  water  ui  the  stagnant  stream, 
and  held  it  upward  to  his  lips;  be  quivered  firom  head  to  foot,  and  shrank 
firom  the  draught  that  through  the  patching  heat  he  had  been  athirst  for 
with  so  deadly  a  louging. 

"Do  not  torture  me— more !" 

The  whisper  was  almost  inarticulate  from  his  dry  stiffened  lips ;  the 
cup  fell  from  her  hold.  She  knew  his  meaning;  she  remembered  the 
memory  which  made  the  thirst  timt  he  endured  less  torture  than  that 
actiou  from  her  hand.  She  turned  passionately  on  the  nearest  sol- 
diers. 

Show  some  human  mensy  t  Bind  me  there  in  his  stead,  tear  me  Gmb 
from  limb  as  children  tear  the  fire^flies ;  it  will  be  rarer  pastime  for  yoa 

to  put  a  woman  to  torment  I  You  know  what  manner  of  tning  is  justice? 
Then  if  you  do,  by  every  law  of  justice  make  me  suffer,  and  ^Mire  him." 

Under  their  drooping  lids  his  eyes  lightened  a  moment  with  a  gleam 
of  consciousness  :  his  instinct  was  still  for  her  defence. 

"  Let  me  be.    So  best,"  he  said,  faintly.    "  It  will  soon  end." 

She  was  worthless,  she  had  so  declared  herself;  she  was  his  traitress 
and  another's  paramour  ;  yet  the  loyalty  in  him  survived  still — still  to 
lay  his  life  down  finr  her  had  its  sweetness  to  1^ 
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A  shrill  waiHng  cry  broke  from  her  like  that  of  lome  enainie  perisb* 

ing  in  the  troogh  of  waves  or  nn^er  billowy  flames. 

*^  O  Christ !  have  you  no  pity?  Take  him  down  while  there  is  breath 
in  him,  and  bind  me  there  in  his  stead.  I  will  never  bid  you  spare  me  one 
pang  I" 

Aey  looked  doubifull^r  at  their  chief ;  he  signed  them  to  obey  her. 
^  She  sayt  jmtty ;  it  is  she  who  ought  to  suffer.   Loose  hini}  aod 

bring  him  out  of  the  sun." 

They  unloosened  the  knotted  cords  that  swathed  his  limbs  to  the 
column ;  when  they  were  wholly  unfastened  he  swayed  forward^  bis  head 
fell  on  his  breast,  his  hodv  bent  like  a  reed»  there  was  foam  upon  his 

beard,  and  his  eyes  were  closed. 

A  great  stillness  came  then  upon  the  soldiery  about  the  place ;  through 
Uiem,  under  their  breath,  they  whispered  that  their  work  was  done — that 

he  was  dead. 

She  alone  thought  not  as  they  thought,  that  his  saerifice  for  her  was 

crowned  by  the  last  sacrifice  of  all. 
He  is  not  dead/'  she  said,  simply* 

There  was  a  strange  calmness  ana  certainty  in  the  words  that  thrilled 
through  those  who  heard  them  ;  they  looked  at  her,  neither  touching  nop 
opposing  her;  she  had  terror  for  them — terror  for  theni  as  of  some  great, 
fallen,  half-shameful,  and  half-glorious  thing.  Every  intense  passion 
carries  its  reaction  of  fear  upon  those  who  witness  it  \  hers  had  such  on 
them  now.  They  dimly  felt  that  if  they,  in  their  wanton  cruelty,  had 
Been  the  actual  murderers  of  this  man,  slie  knew  herself  far  more  utterly 
his  destroyer  than  they  could  be,  who  had  but  harmed  his  mortal  form. 

He  is  not  dead,"  she  said,  with  that  vibration  of  an  exquisite  joy 
crossing  the  icy  desolation  of  despair,  which  smote  the  most  callous  tliere 
to  some  vague  sense  of  unswerving  pain ; — as  thou^^h  her  voice  reached 
him,  he  raised  himself  slightly,  where  two  soldiers  held  up  his  sinking 
frame,  his  lips  gasped  for  breath,  his  eyes  unclosed  to  the  dazzling  gleam 
of  tiie  day,  iie  &lQod  erect,  while  a  loud  cry  broke  from  him : 

«<0  GodI— I  eannoi die!" 

The  English  woids  missed  the  listening  southern  ears ;  she  alone  knew 

the  agony  in  them  of  the  great  imperishable  strength  that  would  not 
let  life  leave  him,  that  would  survive  all  which  strove  tb  slay  it — survive 
to  keep  sensation,  memory,  knowledge  In  him,  and  to  refuse  the  only 
mercy  he  could  ever  know,  the  mercy  of  oblivion  and  annihilation. 

The  Calabrian,  who  Imd  ordered  him  his  torture,  looked  softened,  and 
went  and  laid  his  hand  upon  his  prisoner's  shoulder. 

*•  Vou  are  a  fine  brute.  I  am  sorry  you  provoked  us.  See  here — this 
woman  Is  the  guiltier :  she  says  so :  she  is  come  to  suffer  in  your  stead.'' 

He  heard,  though  all  his  senses  still  were  dim — ^though  earth,  and  sea^ 
and  sky,  and  the  ring  of  the  armed  men,  and  her  face  in  the  white 
furnace-heat  of  the  sunlight,  were  all  one  misty  blaae  of  colour  to  him* 
He  heard,  and  his  lips  moved  faintly, 

**  She  shall  not  suffer — for  me." 

So  far  as  thought  could  be  clear  to  him,  iie  thought  that,  having 
sinned  so  deeply  aiialnst  him,  remorse  at  the  last  had  struck  her,  and 
drawn  here  to  bear  witness  for  him  ;  he  thought  that  there  yet  dwelt  iu 
her  too  mueh  sttU  of  native  courage,  of  inborn  nobility,  to  let  her  rest  to 
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safety  land  security,  vrhWst  throngli  bcr  sin,  and  to  give  her  freedom,  he 
endured  the  doom  to  which  she  had  cast  liim  out;  he  thought  that,  eo 
far,  she  was  true  to  herself,  though  false  with  worse  than  a  Delilah's 
treachery  to  him.  To  take  vengeance  upon  her  was  a  poor,  vain, 
wretchpfl  quittance  that  never  glanced  by  him ;  a  grossncs?,  a  baseness 
that  could  have  no  place  with  him;  his  great  tortured  passion  could  no 
more  have  alukcd  itself  in  such  a  payment  than  it  could  have  wreaked 
lt«  wrong  by  the  bmiung  and  theWrring  of  thatmevelovdineat  of  fem 
which  had  been  the  lure  and  instrument  m  \A»  deslruetion. 
The  Itafian  swore  a  heavy  oath. 

"Are  you  mad?   Why»  of  her  own  testimony  she  has  been  yoor 

ruin  r 

He  saw  his  captive's  breast  heave  with  a  mute,  toariess,  convulsed  sob, 
that  no  corporeal  torment  had  ever  wrung-  from  him. 

**  Of  a  w  oman's  compassion  she  says  it — out  of  her  own  month  you 
would  not  coudemn  her?'* 

It  was  the  sole  denial,  the  sole  evanoa  6f  ihe  timth  thsA  eter  Ins  T^ioa 
had  spoken.  To  save  himself,  he  would  not  have  borrowed  ihe  Jhmtest 
likeness  <:(f  a  Ke;  hvSt  in  the  dizzy  mists  of  his  reeling  senses,  in  tiie  ex- 
haustion of  intense  pain,  this  one  instinet  remahied  with  him — ^to  save 
her  even  from  herself,  to  screen  her  even  from  the  justice  that  wmdi 
avcnp^c  him. 

As  she  heard,  where  she  stood  bound,  held  back  by  the  guards  who 
had  seized  her,  her  eyes  met  liIs  across  the  breadth  that  was  between 
them,  of  hard,  hot,  white,  cruel  light ; — guilty  or  guiltless,  faithful  or 
fiuthless,  by  that  kok  he  knew  that  she  loved  him  as  no  woman  wiU  lots 
twice. 

His  head  sank,  his  eyelids  closed,  he  shivered  in  the  scorching  dtf. 
She  loved  him,  or  she  had  not  come  thither — she  loved  him,  or  never 

that  language  had  burned  for  him  in  her  glance.  But  this  love — love  of 
the  traiti  es-^,  of  the  voluptuous  betrayer,  of  the  temptress  of  sin,  oi  the 
*'  queen  ot  evil,  lady  of"  lust" — what  was  this  to  him  ? 

He  could  have  better  borne  to  see  her  lie  dead  at  his  feet. 

Some  touch  of  veneration  for  the  courage  they  had  witnessed,  for  the 
self-sacrifice  the^  vaguely  understood,  had  come  upon  the  brigaods  Toond 
him-s-brigands  in  their  coarseness,  their  training,  and  their  brotality, 
though  they  wore  the  Hvery  of  a  monarchy.  They  had  seen  that  tms 
man  could  hold  his  own  in  contest  with  the  strength,  and  the  rage,  and 
tlio  prolong-cd  resistance  of  lions  ;  they  saw  now  that  he  could  sufFer  aud 
submit  with  the  mutc-cnduring'  patient  scU-surrender  and  self-command 
of  those  saints  of  whom  the  priests  bad  told  them,  in  their  boyhood,  dim, 
pathetic,  ancient  legends,  half  forgot  and  half  remembered.  They  yielded 
him  a  certain,  reluctant,  wondering  homage,  and  they  brought  him,  with 
more  gentle  usage,  where  the  thickly  woven  olive  and  ac80tbus  'aNids4i 
shadow  from  the  sun,  and  gave  him  water  to  slake  his  burning  throal^  and 
drew  the  linen  folds  of  his  dress  over  his  wounded  chest  with  what  W8% 
for  them,  almost  tenderness.  To  her  they  had  no  such  pity;  t^ey  knew 
her  a  revolutionist,  a  rebel,  an  infidel,  as  they  were  told,  a  woman  of  evil, 
murderous,  and  fearful  sorcery,  who  could  revenge  with  t\m  jrffatifrfi  all 
those  who  incensed  her  by  resisting  her  seductions  ;  they  haLeJ  lier  \Mth 
a  great  sullen  hate,  the  stronger,  because  it  was  the  barbarous  hatred  tliat 
is  born  of  fear;  but  for  their  commauder  they  would  have  shot  her  down 
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with  a  ToUey  from  iheir  earbioef*  that  thoae  iatal  eyes  might  gaze  oni 
ihem  no  more  with  the  glance  that  they  believed  could  wither  them  like 
a  sorceress's  incantation.  They  bound  ner  arras  behind  her  with  ruthless 
seTerity,  till  her  fair  skin  was  lacerated  and  bruised;  then  they  forced  her 
down  on  to  the  yellow  grasses  that  grew  lank  and  long  among-  the  fallen 
temple-stones,  and  passed  the  ropes  that  bound  her  round  a  block  of 
travcstine  :  from  the  moment  that  she  had  asked  for  his  deliveraace  she 
had  never  spoken. 

He  was  so  near  her  that,  stretching  her  huad  out  bad  she  been  free, 
Ab  60uld  have  touched  him  where  they  had  laid  him  down ;  his  pain- 
tacked  limbs  were  stilF  and  motionless;  he  could  not  have  stirred  one  step 
to  save  his  life  ;  his  frame  was  racked  with  cramp,  and  the  virus  from  the 
insects'  teeth  seemed  to  eat  like  vitriol  into  his  flesh ;  his  face  was  buried 
in  the  grasses  as  his  forehead  rested  on  his  arm ;  he  could  not  bear  to 
look  upon  her  ;  he  could  not  bear  to  feel  her  g'aze  was  on  him.  To  tlio 
watching  eyes  of  the  soldiers  about  them,  to  the  certainty  of  captivity,  or 
worse,  that  waited  them,  they  were  both  unconscious  ;  all  that  either 
knew  was  that  presence  of  the  other,  which  surpassed  any  martyrdom  to 
which  military  and  priestly  power  could  ever  bring  them. 

There  was  silence  for  soBse  time  aronad ;  the  ehief  of  the  scanty  troop 
had  sent  the  fleetest  runner  among  them  northward  for  orders  from  the 
one  who,  with  the  warrant  of  his  Grace  of  Villaflor,  had  the  direction  of 
his  search,  and  the  disposition  of  his  prisoners.  He  was  uncertain  what 
to  do,  and  whither  to  take  them ;  in  a  thing-  of  so  mnoh  moment  he 
feared  to  move  rashly  or  wrongly:  the  people  were  inllained  moreover, 
the  times  were  rife  with  uurpst  and  sedition,  the  mouths  of  the  populace 
were  wiiispering  tales  tliat  made  the  national  blood  burn  hot  against  the 
.  Bourdon  ;  he  feared  a  riot — even  it  might  be  a  rescue-— if  he  bore  this 
woman,  to  whom  his  superstition  gave  such  sp^ls,  and  to  whom  the 
revolutionists  gave  aiich  iioBia^»  in  the  full  noond^  captive  towards 
Naples. 

An  hour  heavily  passed  by;  round  them  tlie  soldiers  were  couched,  ])ant- 
ing,  in  the  heat,  but  with  their  look  n  atchful  as  a  dog*s,  and  their  cocked 
carbines  slanted  towards  those  they  guarded.  Where  they  had  fastened 
her  she  sat  with  her  head  bowed  down,  and  her  eyes,  that  burned  like  fire 
uudei  their  swollen  aching  lids,  fastened  ou  him  where  lie  lay;  he  never 
stirred,  but  every  now  and  then  a  great  shudder  shook  his  whole  frame, 
though  he  never  lilted  his  &ee  from  where  it  rested  on  his  arms,  though 
his  limbs  felt  dead  as  with  the  numbness  of  Arctic  frost.  Fettered,  she  sat 
and  looked  on  him — this  man,  who  had  thought  no  evil  thing  could  ever 
come  to  him,  once  having  gained  the  treasure  of  her  love.  He  had  lost 
all  actual  knowledtre  that  she  was  near,  in  the  exhaustion  that  had  suc- 
ceeded  to  the  long  strain  ou  every  nerve  and  tibre.  Delirious  teeming 
fancies  swam  before  his  brain  even  in  ihut  lotharg-y  of  worn-out  powers; 
in  them  he  had  no  sense  of  the  reality  of  her  presence  beside  him,  but  iu 
visions  he  believed  he  beheld  her,  the  priestess  of  passion  and  pain,  the 
goddess  of  darkness  and  of  the  spells  of  the  senses^  whom  no  man  shall 
worship  and  Uve. 

The  messenger  returned.  The  answering  command  was  whispered  by 
him  to  his  officer.    There  was  noise  and  movement  and  haste  and  delay 

around  them  under  the  slndow  of  the  ag-ed  silvered  olive-trees.  Neither 
knew  nor  iieeded  it.   fate  had  wrougiit  its  worst  on  them. 
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WandmnffB  trough  Ita^ 


The  soldiers  brought  a  lou^-  low  wag-gon,  taken  from  a  homestead 
gome  way  in  the  iuterior,  oxen-drawu,  and  commonly  used  to  bear  the 
load  of  mil  Let-sheaves  at  harvest,  or  the  piles  of  purple  fruit  at  vintage- 
time.  They  half  dragged,  half  lifted  him  upon  the  iCnw  tvitlmi  it« 
with  a  Idndiy  gentienew  stiU,  for  they  pitted  him  uuonHich  as  be  bad 
fidfen  beneath  her  power,  tluBV  honoured  him  insomncb  as  their  ntter^ 
most  ingenuifty  of  torture  had  railed  to  wring  from  him  one  moan  or  oath; 
and  they  roughly  motioned  her  to  a  place  beside  him,  a  superstitious 
terror  of  her  keeping  their  hands  from  touching,  and  their  tongues  from 
offering  her  insult.  She  stooped  over  him  where  he  lay,  half  seoselesSy 
on  the  strewn  corn*stalks. 

"  O  Heaven !  how  you  suffer !" 

The  darkness  of  his  eyes,  humid  and  lustreless,  gleamed  on  ber  a 
moment  under  bis  balf-doied  Udt ;  be  tamed  with  rameis  forer  on  the 
straw* 

«  Ton  dunk  lAw  pains  ?*' 


WAimEBINGS  THBOTIGH  ITALY  IN  SEARCH  OF  ITS  ANdENT 

EfilCAINS. 

VT  CBAHTOBD  TAIT  BAII^aS,  LLJO. 

XVIII. 

Bbfobs  I  left  Naples  I  bad  fixed  on  Oeraee  as  ihe  most  southern  point 
of  Italy  that  I  cared  to  visits  and  yon  will  please  to  observe  that  I  nave 
kept  to  my  determination,  a  circumstance  for  which  I  intend^  of  conrs^ 
to  take  credit.  You  will  wonder  what  great  attraction  Gerace  possessed ; 
but  this  is  easily  accounted  for,  m  it  stands  not  far  from  the  site  of  Locri, 
tlic  most  southern  of  the  celebrated  cities  of  Magna  Graecia.  I  have  now 
only  to  continue  my  course  northwards  along  the  coast  for  two  hundred 
miles,  and  I  shall  visit  the  site  of  every  ancient  city  that  was  famous  in 
former  times  in  this  part  of  the  worid.  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  imagined 
that  I  was  wandering  through  the  country  without  any  d^nnite  object ; 

Clrill  now  fully  understand  tiiis  part  of  my  plan,  and  the  rest  I  must 
e  to  be  developed  by  time.  You  will  recollect  that  I  started  from 
Naples  on  Tuesday,  the  29th  of  April,  and  I  have  reached  Grerace  on 
Sunday,  the  18th  of  May,  having  not  loitered  much  on  my  journey. 

Casal  Nuovo  stands  at  the  foot  of  that  ridge  of  the  Apennines  which 
terminates  near  Reggio,  opposite  to  Sicily.  It  i  Ist  s  to  a  considerable 
height,  though  I  found  that  I  should  have  no  diOiculty  in  crossing  it, 
mounted  on  one  of  the  surefooted  ponies  of  the  conntry.  TBs  passage 
of  the  mountains  is  called  II  Passo  del  Mereante,  and,  as  yon  will  not  be 
surprised  to  hear,  is  beset  with  brigands.  I  found  that  the  Maiqnis  ni 
Gagliardi  had,  with  a  degree  of  kindness  for  which  I  feel  deeply  grateful 
to  binii  given  diiecfcions  to  his  agent  that  several  of  his  tenants  shoold  be 
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sent,  fully  arme^,  to  accompany  me  across  this  dangerous  pas?!-  I  could 
have  willingly  dispensed  with  this  attendance,  and,  indeed,  made  strong 
remonstrances  against  it  ;  my  kind  host,  however,  pleaded  so  strongly  his 
master's  imperative  orders  tixat  1  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  submit,  aad 
as  all  with  whom  I  have  ooDYened  deelaved  that  it  would  be  a  mirade  i£ 
I  cwmped,  I  am  ineUned  to  believe  that  there  must  have  been  eome  leal 
danger.  My  guard  eoniisted  of  four  men,  of  whom  two  weie  momited 
on  horseback  and  two  were  on  foot ;  they  were  all,  I  oould  set^  of  vmj 
different  calibre  from  the  armed  police,  of  whom  I  have  ^oken  wita 
such  contempt.  They  were  men  of  quick  eye  and  firm  purpose,  on  whose 
effective  assistance  I  might  con6dently  rely  if  any  danger  should  present 
itself.  They  were  furnished  with  long-barrelled  rifles,  and  were  not  un- 
prepared ibr  a  closer  onset  and  a  more  deadly  struggle.  As  for  myself, 
my  only  weapon  of  defence,  if  weapon  it  coidd  be  etdled,  was  my  dilapi- 
dated nmbrella,  whieh  I  fear  the  Italian  brigand  woidd  not  be  inelined  to 
consider  very  formidable.  If  we  met  them,  however,  I  intended  to 
flourish  it  in  the  way  we  sometimes  alarm  cattle ;  and  as  they  ate  pro- 
bably unacquainted  with  such  an  article,  they  might  imapne  it  some 
deadly  weapon  ^f  war,  and  take  to  flio-ht. 

As  soon  as  we  loft  the  village  our  ascent  of  the  mountain  bej^an,  and 
continued  for  upwards  of  three  hours  without  intermission  tlir  uiL^h  a 
thick  wood.  Occaaiouaiiy  there  was  au  opeu  glade,  and  then  the  eye 
atvetehed  aeroM  an  ettensive  plain  to  the  lea,  whidi  lay  nnmffled  in  w» 
distance,  studded  with  small  islands,  among  which  was  Stromboliy  send* 
ing  up  without  ceasing  volumes  of  smoke.  Of  the  island  my  eye  could 
distinguish  nothing ;  but  the  lofty  peak  with  the  smoke  was  a  remarkable 
object,  and  at  night  my  companions  said  the  (lames  were  distinctly  visible. 
As  we  approached  the  top  a  very  different  scene  awaited  us,  for  we  got 
enveloped  in  so  thick  a  mist  that  I  could  have  thought  myself  suddenly 
transported  to  mv  native  hills  ;  at  last  we  reached  a  region  where  a 
fearful  tempest  ui  tiiuuder  and  lightning  was  raging.  Tlie  wind  blew  a 
hnixieane,  and  rain  £ell  in  torrents.  The  climate  had  completely  changed, 
and  I  had  now  to  complain  of  being  nearly  frooen.  I  oared  little  for 
myself,  but  my  papers  and  maps  stood  a  great  chance  of  bdng  com- 
pletely spoileo.  I  avoided  this,  however,  by  transferring  them  to  my 
companions,  who  were  all  furnished  with  long  Calabrese  black  cloaks, 
descending  to  their  heels.  We  were  now  traversing  the  territory  of  the 
»  bri  gauds,  and  though  I  could  not  be  persuaded  that  there  was  the  slightest 
danger  from  man  amidst  so  fearful  a  manifestation  of  the  powers  of  nature, 
my  compauions  thought  otherwise,  and  took  those  precautions  which 
tiieir  experience  of  such  scenes  dictated.  Strict  rilenoe  was  enjoined, 
thongh  I  conridered  this  very  needless,  as  the  brigands  must  have  had 
very  quick  ears  to  hear  even  the  loudest  trumpet  amidst  the  roar  of  the 
ihunder,  as  it  ran  echoing  along  the  mountain's  side.  One  of  my  guards 
preceded  us  by  a  few  yards,  and,  with  his  finger  on  the  trigger,  kept  a 
sharp  look-out  on  every  tree  anrl  bush  which  we  passed,  while  my  other 
companions  seemed  to  be  equally  on  the  alert.  The  beech  and  the  oak 
were  growing  in  great  luxuriance,  and  the  open  glades  were  covered  with 
green  grass,  reminding  me  of  my  native  hills.  On  the  summit  there  was 
a  smallpieoe  of  table-land,  whieh  I  was  surprised  to  find  partly  cultivate^ 
and  the  grain  was  just  beginning  to  make  its  appeaianoe  above  gioiyir 
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showing'  that  the  temperature  of  this  high-Iyinj^  spot  must  not  dififer 
much  from  our  own  more  noiiheru  latitude.  Here  the  wind  blew  with 
such  terri6c  fury  that  it  was  dangerous  to  remain  on  horseback,  aod  we 
ail  dismouoted,  prepared  to  throw  uuidelves  ou  the  ground  to  avoid  beii^ 
nrapt  Away.  I  tiKraght  of  the  faavoe  I  had  witiMwd  near  Faok,  aiid« 
dw  mfdi'tlial  haA  crossed  my  mind,  dut  I  had  beea  pistsnt  to  na  Natwa 
in  all  her  teittm,  and  it  seemed  as  if  I  were  going  to  ha  gratified  more 
Speedily  than  I  had  then  imagined.  Sometimes  there  was  a  panaa  in  iha 
storm,  but  we  found  it  was  only  nature  collecting  her  forces  for  a  grander 
«i»et.  The  lightning  wrtg  most  vivid,  and  the  peals  of  thunder  fieemed 
as  if  the  heavens  were  letuliug-.  Virgil  might  have  been  present  when 
he  sketched  his  beauiitui  descriptton  of  a  thunder-storm  (Georg.  L 
328): 

Ipse  Pater,  inctliA  niiuborum  iu  nocte,  corusca 
l  uimimi  niolitui-  dcxtra  ;  quo  maxima  motu 
Tern  tranit ;  fugere  fers;  et  mortalSa  oorda 
Per  goMies  humilis  stnml  pavor :  ille  flagranti 
Aut  Atho,  aut  Khofloprn,  aut  alta  Cerauiiia  telo 
Dejicit ;  iugcminaut  Austri,  et  deasissimus  iiiiber ; 
Kunc  uemora  ingenti  vento,  nunc  littora  plauguut. 

The  father  of  the  £,'ods  iiis  g-lory  shroTid*?, 
luvolved  in  tempests,  and  a  night  of  clouds. 
And,  from  the  middle  darkness  flashing  ottt. 
By  fits  he  deals  his  fiery  bolts  about. 
Earth  feels  the  motions  of  her  an2:ry  ^rod ; 
Her  eiiuails  tremlile,  and  her  mouutams  uod; 
And  flyiug  beasts  in  forests  seek  abode: 
Deep  horror  seizes  ev'ry  human  breast ; 
Their  jtride  is  liniiiblod,  uiui  tlieir  fear  confess*d. 
While  he  from  \\\<^\\  liis  rolliiig  thunder  throws, 
«    And  fires  the  uiouiiiaius  with  repeated  blows ; 
l^e  rocks  are  from  their  old  foundatioaa  rent; 
The  winds  redouble,  and  the  raius  augment : 
The  waves  on  heaps  are  dash'd  against  the  shore  j 
Aud  now  the  wouds,  and  now  the  billows,  roar. 

I  could  not  help  thinking  that  this  was  a  disagreeable  introduction  to 
Mag-na  Graeeia,  on  the  frontiers  of  which  1  was  now  standing,  and  if  I 
were  inclined  to  be  superstitious  I  should  consider  it  a  bad  omen. 

Our  de&ceut  was  by  a  far  steeper  patli  thau  that  by  which  we  iiad 
BKnmted,  and  it  was  not  long  before  we  had  left  the  storm  above  us.  Wa 
met  a  woman  with  a  careworn  oountenanoe,  and  two  maB»  who  iMKe 
oampletely  enveloped  in  their  loogeloaks ;  but,  though  we  staved  at  each 
other  with  suspioion,  neither  party  entered  into  conversation*  As  «a 
gradually  issued  from  the  dark  clouds  with  which  we  had  been  surrounded, 
the  eye  rested  on  the  wide  expanse  of  the  Ionian  sea,  with  its  whitish-blue 
colour,  wliioh  not  a  breath  of  wind  seemed  to  have  ruffled,  and  on  which 
the  suu  was  ijiiininji:  brightly.  We  reached  a  small  village,  Ai^nana,  cou- 
nting of  only  u  lew  houses  iu  tlic  gorge  of  the  mountains,  aud  whose  in- 
habitants weia  said  to  act  aa  spies  to  the  brigands,  and  to  wacn  them  if 
an  unprotected  traveller  attempted  to  cross  the  mountain.  Hero  we  ^ 
some  com  se  hread»  ^eese,  and  execrable  wine.  About  a  mi}e  helawthis 
village  ail  danger  was  deolaved  to  be  at  an  end^  «nd9.thongh  we  wave  still 
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many  miles  from  Geraoe^  my  guard  thought  they  might  return  to  Casal 
Niiovo.     I  to  pay  them  for  the  troiible  thpy  hnd  tiikon,  but  tfiey 

retused  to  accept  anytiang',  sayiiic;  tliat  they  were  only  too  liajijiv  to  b© 
of  use  to  any  friend  of  the  Marquis  of  Gag-Uardi;  and  here  i  took  a 
farewell  of  my  companions,  aud  proceeded  on  my  solitary  way,  allowing 
my  aiil«te«r  to  return ,  that  he  might  have  the  pfoteotion  of  my  guard  ia 
McrosBiDg  the  moimtmtii.  I  was  not  aatvy  to  do  left  aloM^  at  I  feH  Uttb 
ioolined  to  keep  up  a  oonverMtion  with  those  with  whom  I  had  so  few 
ideas  in  common.  I  know  not  whether  the  scenes  through  which  I  had 
just  passed  might  not  have  imparted  a  feeling  of  melancholy  to  the  flii^ 
And  made  everj^thing  appear  less  joyous  than  it  would  otherwise  hnve 
done,  but  f  suffered  an  op[)ression  of  spirits,  for  which  I  could  not  ac- 
00m)t.  Though  the  sun  shone  brightly,  and  not  a  drop  of  rain  had  fallen 
where  I  now  stood,  there  was  a  gloom  and  melancholy  around  which 
|«essed  heavily  on  Hie  spirits.  The  ApemiMies  rn  here  «eaily  peraMst 
to  the  sboro^  and  sit  the  ^stance  of  ahoat  foor  miles  from  it.  As  far  as 
the  eye  can  reach,  the  mtArmediate  space  is  intersected  by  nameroes 
■adniating  ridges,  wWoh  nm  dewn  to  the  shore,  and  allow  of  no  pkin  of 
any  extent.  At  some  distance  stood  the  village  of  Gerace,  on  a  hig^ 
point,  and  the  gloomv  and  dark  appcaranop  of  its  houses  seemed  well  to 
harmonise  with  the  deserted  aspect  of  the  surrounding  country,  i  can 
scarcely  tell  in  what  this  eastern  side  of  the  Apennines  differed  from  the 
western,  for  there  was  loneliness  in  both,  but  it  was  more  striking  heie. 
The  sides  of -the  hMIs  had  no  maiks  of  oidtivation,  and  even  the  lootpatii 
•long  which  I  was  proeeediog  seemed  seldem  to  be  trodden.  In 
fact,  I  could  have  imagined  myself  ta  the  midst  of  an  uninhabited  eonntry, 
if  I  had  not  seen  the  castle  of  Gerace  towering  in  the  distance.  After 
some  time  I  reached  Gerace,  and  inquired  for  the  Sotto-Intendente,  to 
whose  care  I  was  recommended  by  my  kind  friend  the  Marquis  of 
Gagliardi.  A  respectable  house  was  pointed  out  as  his  residence,  aud  on 
enter  11 1 it  T  was  introduced  to  an  old  gentleman  of  a  mild  and  benevo- 
lent eouutenauce,  who  received  me  iu  the  kindest  manner.  I  dare  say 
that  I  was  •  spcetaole  well  ftrit^d  to -call  forth  a  Ming  of  eompasnon,  aa 
I  Jiad  been  thoroughly  dienohed  on  liie  monntains,  and  I  must  have 
looksd  jaded  and  worn  out.  His  excellency's  dethes  were  asarcely  suited 
to  my  spare  fignre^  but  I  was  glad  of  any  -ehange,  however  ridicukms 
might  be  my  appearance. 

I  am  now  at  last  in  that  part  of  Italy  which  I  have  long  wished  to  visit. 
It  has  been  sometimes  asked  why  it  should  have  been  called  Magna 
Graecia,  and  various  ingenious  reasons  have  been  suggested,  but  the  one 
which  is  most  obvious  is  probably  nearest  to  the  troth^^ifaat  it  was  ham 
the  importance  and  power  of  the  Greek  eolonies,  which  had  at  a  very  early 
|ieriod  eortended  over  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  oenatry.  The  name^ 
mdeed,  does  not  seem  to  have  had  any  very  definite  application,  including 
sometimes  even  the  island  of  Sicily,  yet  it  was  more  ufoal  to  restrict  it  to 
the  portion  of  Italy  lying  between  Locri  and  Taventnra.  It  thus  con- 
tained eight  republics,  which  were  generally  indepen(!eut  of  each  other— 
Locri,  Caulonia,  Scyllacium.  Croton,  Sybaris,  Heracleia,  Metapontnm,  and 
Tarentum.  Many  other  smaller  cities  might  be  enumerated,  whicli  were 
included  under  tlte  jappellation  of  Magna  Grsecia ;  these,  howoYer,  wore 
Ae  most  important.  The  shore,  of  which  they  had  taken  possession,  was 
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well  proviso  J  with  spncious  bavs  and  guifs,  its  fertile  plains  were  watered 
by  numerous  streams,  and  its  clirnate  could  nofc  be  excelled.  Everything', 
therefore,  concurred  to  raise  it  to  as  hig^h  a  degree  of  perfection  as  nature 
could  possibly  reach  without  the  asBistaiioe  of  art.  The  totifity  and 
mdnstry  of  man  eiartod  on  tneh  a  eoantry  prodaeed  the  remilts  that 
might  natoniUy  he  expected.  Abundance  of  everything  that  could 
gratify  the  denre  was  the  reward  of  his  industry,  and  if  the  aame 
eiOTtiwit  were  now  made,  Nature  would  pour  forth  her  riches  with  a  not 
less  niq-j^ardly  luiTid.  The  secret  spring-,  however,  that  called  forth  these 
exertions  is  now  wanting.  Liberty  and  independence  have  left  those 
shores,  and  1  am  told  that  I  shall  find  the  whole  little  else  than  a  barrea 
desert. 

Of  the  Qreek  cities  in  this  part  of  Italy,  theoldeit  waa  Locoy  the  nini 
of  whieh  are  found  at  no  great  dietance  from  Gerace.  It  is  sud  that  it 
was  fbnnded  principally  by  a  cobny  of  slaves,  who,  doling  the  absence  of 
their  roasters,  had  carried  off  their  wives.    Whatever  may  be  the  truth 

of  this  tradition,  its  citizens  became  in  later  times  famed  for  their  riches 
and  importance,  which  they  owed  in  a  great  measure  to  the  wisdom  of 
their  code  of  laws  coiileri  ed  on  them  by  Zaieucus.  Their  prosperity  was 
injured  by  what  at  tirst  appeared  calculated  to  promote  their  interests. 
They  became  intimately  connected  with  iJionysms  tiie  elder,  who  married 
the  daughter  of  one  of' its  prmcipal  eitisens,  and  in  oooseqnence  of  this 
alliance  the  city  fell  into  1^  hands  of  his  son  Dionysius,  who  tyrannised 
over  it  in  a  manner  that  can  scarcely  be  credited.  From  that  time  the 
prosperity  of  the  city  gradually  declined,  and  after  it  became  part  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  it  sank  into  insigpiificance. 

Such  was  the  city  the  site  of  wliich  I  proceeded,  in  company  with  a 
friend  of  my  host,  this  inoriiiiig  to  visit,  and  found  it  to  be  upwards  of 
four  miles  distant  from  Gerace,  close  to  the  shore.  Its  ancient  walls  can 
be  traced  nearly  round  its  whole  circuiuiereDce.  A  portion  of  them  to 
Hw  south  are  in  a  tolerable  state  of  preservafion,  and  show  that  they  weve 
eonstmcted  of  large  blocks  of  calcareous  limestone,  in  which  the  country 
around  abounds.  For  half  a  mUe  on  the  side  next  the  sea  the  remains  of 
the  wall  are  visible,  so  that  the  sea  seems  to  hnve  undergone  no  change 
in  this  part  of  the  coast  for  the  last  two  thousand  years.  The  site  of  the 
city  occupied  a  space  of  e;ronnd  about  two  miles  in  length  by  less  than  a 
mile  in  breadth,  extendi itg-  jrrom  the  sea-coast,  at  what  is  called  Torre  di 
Gerace,  to  the  rising-  ground  leading  to  the  Apennines.  From  the  slopes 
of  these  hUls  the  city  extended  towards  the  sea,  and  had  its  harbour,  if 
harbour  it  can  he  called,  at  the  month  of  the  little  river  St.  Uario.  A 
French  nobleman,  the  Due  de  Luynes,  was  here  a  few  days  ago,  and 
caused  the  foundation  of  a  building  of  considerable  size  to  be  excavated* 
The  basement  is  constructed  of  massive  blocks  of  limestone,  placed  over 
each  other  without  mortar,  and  close  by  are  scattered  pieces  of  immense 
columns  of  the  same  material,  which  had  no  doubt  decorated  the  build- 
ing. It  is  situated  outside  the  walls,  on  the  brow  of  a  hill  of  no  great 
height,  yet  so  as  to  overlook  any  building  lying  between  it  and  the  sea. 
All  the  intervening  space  is  covered  with  fragments  of  ancient  buildings, 
of  which  only  one  at  the  no? th^sast  corner  would  appear,  from  the  im- 
mense blocks  of  stone  for  its  fi»undation,  to  have  been  of  considerable  sise* 
I  examined  with  care  every  spot  close  to  the  shore  fiir  the  site  of  the 
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Temple  of  Proserpiue,  which  Strabo  mentions  as  the  richest  and  most 
xnagnificeDt  tliat  Italy  possessed,  but  not  a  vestige  of  it  can  be  seen,  if  it 
ia  necessary  to  suppose  that  it  was  close  to  the  shore.  We  know  that  it 
8affi»red  8ev«iely  nom  Pyirliui,  but  we  caa  scarcely  imagine  tiuit  its 
foundations  should  not  still  exist.  It  may  possibly  be  the  bwlding  whic^ 
I  have  just  mentioned  as  having  iragmeats  of  pUlars  lying  around.  There 
is  a  hill  called  Enopa,  mentioned  by  ancient  geographers,  on  which  the 
citadel  of  Locri  was  situated.  I  vainly  tried  to  determine  which  of 
several  ridges  ougiit  to  be  considered  the  spot  where  it  stood.  There  is 
no  hill  of  a  very  decided  cliaracter,  tbough  several  ridgea  run  down  to 
witliin  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  sea.  There  are  three  small  hilb*  on  one 
or  other  of  which  may  have  been  the  fortress ;  three  ruined  forts  are  now 
Been  on  them,  called  Castellaoeio,  Mantelle,  and  Sietta.  Some  haYe  thought 
that  Gerace  was  the  ancient  Esopis :  this  is  impossible,  as  it  Is  at  least 
four  miles  from  the  site  of  these  ruins;  and,  besides,  no  ancient  remains 
have  been  discovered  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  There  are,  indeed,  a  few 
ancient  marble  pillars  in  the  cathedral  and  a  single  inscription ;  these, 
however,  could  easily  have  been  transported  from  the  shore,  anH  we  know 
that  this  has  been  often  done  elsewhere.  I  have  not  the  sli^hl^est  doubt 
that  Locri  was  situated  on  this  bite,  and  did  not  luciude  Gerace,  which 
had  its  origin  in  the  middle  ages,  when  the  inhabitants  took  up  their 
residence  at  some  distance  from  the  sea,  that  they  might  be  in  some  degree 
beyoud  the  reach  of  piratical  corsairs.  As  I  was  not  pressed  for  time,  1 
wandered  awajr  towards  the  mountains,  and  stumbled  on  what  must  have 
been  the  remams  of  an  aqueduct,  which  had  to  penetrate  through  a  rock 
for  a  considorabic  distance.  Along  this  shore,  in  the  summer  season, 
water  niust  liave  licea  brought  from  the  hills  to  supply  such  a  population 
as  Loc'ii  coutained. 

Having  satisfied  my  curiosity  respecting  the  ruins  of  Locri,  I  proceeded 
on  my  retam  to  Gerace,  passing  through  a  grove  of  olive-trees  and  a 
vineyard,  where  that  peculiar  species  of  vincb  mm  which  the  Vino  Greco 
is  procured,  was  trained  to  a  trdlis-work  five  or  six  feet  in  height.  In  the 
vicinity  of  Kaples  the  vines  are  trained  from  tree  to  tree  ;  it  is  seldom  the 
case  here.  We  passed  also  a  few  mulberry-trees,  whicli  supply  food  for 
the  silkworm,  and  I  find  that  the  manufacture  of  siik  is  pursued  with  con* 
siderable  snccess.  I  expressed  a  wish  to  see  their  cocoons  (bacche  di  seta), 
but  I  observed  from  their  answer  that  they  were  averse  to  the  proposal, 
and  I  aiterwards  found  the  cause  of  the  refusal  to  be  not  particularly 
flattering  to  me.  They  are  afinid  to  expose  the  silkworm  to  the  gaze  of 
a  stranger  lest  an  ill-omened  look  should  destroy  them.  I  am  thus  subject 
to  the  imputation  of  a  Jettatore,  of  whom  I  have  already  spoken.  They 
hav^  however,  a  mode  of  neutralising  the  effect  of  the  evil  eye  by  making 
use  of  incense,  together  with  palms  that  have  been  blessed  on  Easter 
Sunday  ;  olives,  too,  that  have  been  blessed  have  the  same  effect,  if  they 
are  burned  in  the  room  where  a  Jettatore  has  been.  This  siipeistiti<»a 
respecting  the  evil  eye  is  found  everywhere  througiiout  Italy,  and  ^^eenls 
to  be  applicable  to  everything.  Saonazaro,  who  wai  born  A.D.  1458, 
says,  in  his  sixth  eclogue : 

L'invidin,  fidiulo  mio,  !?e  stessa  luacera, 
E  si  diiugua  come  Aguel  per  faacino. 
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**  Envy,  my  son,  wears  herself  away,  and  droops  like  a  lamb  under  the 
influence  of  the  evil  eye." 

This,  as  you  tre  awan,  k  iMidy  a  oootinuatios  of  a  Roman  ivpenti- 
tion,  as  they,  too,  had  evidantly  aome  draad  of  an  evil  eyOi  Thui  Viigil 
(Eelog.  iii.  108)  says: 

'Nesoio  qiin  tenefos  oonliis  nuhi  fiueinat  agnos. 

**  I  know  not  what  evil  eye  it  is  tliat  is  casting  its  envious  glance  over  my 
tender  lainbe.'' 

Thu  idea  of  the  palm  avertbgf  Uie  danger  is  also  banded  down  from 

ihe  ancients*  Pliny  (xiii.  9, 2),  spiAking  of  the  dwarf-palm  (chamaerepes), 
which  he  says  grows  in  great  quantities  in  Sicily,  and  which  is  still  to  be 
found  in  this  southern  part  of  Italy,  states  that  the  "  hard  interior  of  the 
fruit,  wlien  polished  1)y  the  elephant'?  tooth"  (dente  politum),  has  a  good 
effect  against  the  evil  eye  (contra  tasciuantes). 

I  told  you  that  spitthir^  in  tlie  direction  of  the  person  supposed  to  pos- 
sess this  power  was  a  mode  of  averting  the  danger.  Pliny  (xxviii.  7,  1) 
says  the  same  thing:  Simili  modo  et  fiisctnationes  reperentimus.— "  In 
t&e  same  way,  t.e.  by  spitting,  we  hurl  back  on  the  indiYidttal  the  efibcts 
of  his  evil  eye." 

I  was  canons  to  see  the  contents  of  the  little  purse  made  by  the 
Capuchins,  and  suspended  round  the  necks  of  the  children,  but  T  found 
the  matter  was  regarded  in  too  serious  a  light  by  mothers  to  venture  on 
such  an  examination.  It  mi'^ht  have  cost  me  dear,  as  the  Italians  are  of 
a  revengeful  nature.  It  would  liave  been  stran<,^e  if  they  had  been  found 
to  contain  a  representation  oi  the  meaibrane  virile,  which  we  know  was 
suspended  round  the  nedcs  of  the  Roman  diildren.  Varro  (de  L.  L.  vt) 
says:  Paeris  turpicnia  res  in  coUo  quatdam  suspenditur,  ne  quid  obsi^ 
bons  scxvae  oaiisa.  There  was  lately  found  at  Pompeii,  over  the  mouth 
of  a  baker's  oven,  a  stone  priapus  with  this  inscription:  Hie  habitat 
felicltas. — "  Here  dwells  good  luck." 

lu  this  province  there  are  8eve^ty-t^vo  cultivators  of  the  silkworm,  but 
the  only  silk  manufactory  on  a  large  scale  that  I  can  hear  of  is  at  San 
Leucio,  near  Naples.  It  is  supported  by  government,  who  supply  it 
with  children  from  the  poorhouse,  called  Alberzo  de'  Poveri,  paying  at 
the  same  time  fonrpence  a  day  for  every  child  tiras  employed.  In  the 
plains  of  Sorento  I  found,  on  inquiry,  that  there  were  nearly  three 
hundred  penons  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  silk  stockings,  but  they 
could  not  compete  in  colour  or  fineness  with  the  wofkmanship  of  France 
or  England  ;  in  strength  of  material  they  were  far  superior.  In  Pcnne, 
a  city  of  the  Abruzai,  the  mms  of  S.  Chiara  are  celebrated  for  their  silk 
embroidery ;  and  in  Teramo  there  is  a  manufactory  of  some  importance. 

In  respect  to  linen  they  have  made  but  little  progress,  if  I  may  judge 
from  the  tablecloths  and  sheets  which  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
examinbg.  They  are  generally  coarse  and  ill  bleaebed,  Tne  village  of 
La  Cava,  near  Salerno,  has  been  most  successful  in  its  mannfactore  of 
linen,  and  employs  about  fourteen  hundred  and  rixteen  individuab. 

I  had  often  heard  it  positively  asserted  by  some  of  my  learned  Neapo- 
litan friends  that  there  were  several  villages  in  the  remote  parts  of 
Calabria  whose  inhabitants  had  preserved  tlie  ancient  Greek  language, 
without  much  change,  from  the  period  when  the  whole  of  this  coast  was 
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colonised  by  the  Greeks.  Bova,  about  twenty  miles  to  the  south  of 
Gerace,  was  said  to  be  one  of  them  j  and  you  will  not  bo  surprised  that 
I  was  anxious  to  solve  the  problem,  wheu  it  was  so  neaily  withia  my 
lea^.  I  bad  determined  to  visit  it,  if  I  eould  rec^ve  no  ntis&ctory 
infbnnfttion  at  Geraoe.  I  made  my  intention  known  to  my  host,  when 
lie  stated  that  there  were  two  muleteers  fn  tn  Bova  in  Gerace  at  that 
moment,  and  he  immediately  gave  directions  that  they  should  wait  upon 
mc.  I  have  been  studyinp^  Romaic  for  the  last  six  months,  under  one  of 
the  few  Greeks  who  survived  the  fatal  sleg^e  of  jMi^s-^rilon  ^^hi,  and  it  occuired 
to  me  that  they  might  understand  this  moderni >o  1  Gic ok.  They  liad  no 
difficulty  in  conversing,  though  my  pronunciaiiou  sounded  somewhat 
strange  in  their  ears.  In  respect  to  their  origin,  they  understood  that 
they  had  come  from  beyond  seas  a  few  centuries  ago,  and  I  have  no 
doimt  that  it  was  a  colony  of  Ghreeks,  that  had  emigrated  from  the 
Horea  at  the  same  time  that  the  Albanians  came  over.  Their  language 
appeared,  with  some  slight  variations,  to  be  much  the  same  as  that  now 
spoken  in  the  Morea.  I  linvo  thus  been  saved  a  journey  of  forty  miles, 
and  however  insigniticant  tiiis  may  appear  to  you  in  your  temperate 
climate,  I  can  assure  you  that  it  is  a  matter  of  great  joy  to  me. 

I  give  you  a  few  words  collected  from  the  muleteers  of  Bova,  which,  if 
you  knew  Romaic,  would  satisfy  you  that  I  am  correct  in  my  belief : 
^ci)/i(,  bread,  rvpif  cheese,  Kpaa-lf  wine,  yvvaiMj  woman,  avdpav,  roan,  /Sodt, 
OSE,  SkoyOf  horse,  npS^ra,  sheep,  /Soo-oXi,  cow,  <^iicdia(^  shirt,  ;(oipad(»  sow> 
woOda,  hen.  The  words  for  cow,  shirt,  and  hen  seem  peculiar,  as  I  do 
not  know  them  in  Romaic. 

On  my  return  from  the  ruins  of  Locri  I  visited  the  cathedral  of 
Gerace,  which  T  found  to  have  suffered  severely  from  the  earthquake  of 
1783,  being  rendered  nsoless  frsr  [uiblic  worship.  The  ancient  columns 
of  which  I  spoke,  as  probu'uiy  brought  Ironi  the  Temple  of  Proserpine  on 
the  shore,  are  of  white  marble,  fluted,  with  the  exception  of  three,  which 
are  verd  antique,  coarse  red  limestone,  and  graoite.  The  capitals  are  of 
inferior  workmanslup,  and  can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  have  originally 
8uriA>unted  them.  The  great  altar  remains  untouched,  but  it  is  in  the 
crypt  that  divine  service  is  now  celebrated. 

Tn  the  cathedral  the  inscription  to  which  I  alluded  was  built  into  the 
wall,  and  was  to  the  foUowiug  efiect : 

lOVI  OPTI 
MO  MAXIMO 
DIIS  DEABUS 
QVE  IMMOR 
TALIBVS  ET 
ROMAE 

AETERNAE 
LOCRENSES. 
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OHAXVBBI. 
VHB  TOOTB  IVD  BDUOATIOIf  OF  IJOyT  OBAOB. 

SET.DOM  has  a  mora  brilliant  and  beautiful  voung  creature  shone 
for  a  few  brief  seasoDs  at  Almack's  and  other  rasbionable  ball-rooma 
in  London^  at  tbe  ope»)  at  pictare-gaUeries^  at  botanical  ^tea,  aft 
breakfasta  and  arcbery  meetings,  or  whemer  the  elite  of  theimper  ten 

thousand  congregate,  than  Lady  Grace,  after  she  appeared  as  the 
bride  of  Sir  Gre^iory  Grace,  Bart.,  and  M.P.  for  Itchingpalm. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  a  military  officer,  who,  having  been  con- 
stantly on  foreign  service,  had  been  able  to  pay  very  little  attention 
to  his  children.  Her  mother,  too,  though  remarkable  for  her  beauty, 
had  very  few  other  qualitiea  to  recommend  her.  .  She  died  early,  bnt 
ahe  liTed  long  enough  to  tinge  her  child's  mind  with  moat  of  her  own 
foolish  notions,  and  then  left  her  to  all  the  flnares  and  temptations  of 
the  world  without  the  problematical  advantage  of  the  protection  and 
advice  which  even  a  silly  mother,  not  actually  bad,  might  liave 
afforded.  On  her  death,  her  yoim;]:  daughter,  Eva,  was  sent  to 
a  boarding-school  selected  at  random  by  those  who  acted  as  the 
guardians  of  his  children  in  the  absence  of  Major  Bertram,  while  his 
tliree  boys  were  left  at  their  respective  schools  to  sink  or  swim  as  best 
they  could.  An  occasional  letter  from  their  father,  who  had  seen  very 
little  of  either  his  daughter  or  his  boys,  and  knew  nothing  of  their 
characters,  being  the  only  thing  which  reminded  them  that  they  had 
any  relatives  in  the  world  to  whom  their  fate  was  matter  of  interest. 
"Mrp.  TMonsoon,  the  mistress  of  the  boarding-school  at  wliich  Eva  was 
placed,  was  a  thoroughly  worldly  woman,  with  just  principle  and  sense 
enough  to  make  her  pay  her  debts  and  to  take  care  that  her  elder 
pupils  did  not  get  into  actual  mischief,  but  utterly  indifferent  as  to 
tnuning  them  for  their  fiiture  struggle  in  life,  while  it  noTer  occurred 
to  her  that  she  should  even  hint  that  during  that  life  they  must  make 
preparation  for  eternity.  She  saw  that  'En,  if  properly  brought  out^ 
with  her  extraordinary  beauty,  would  create  a  sensation  in  the  fashion- 
able world,  and  migl>t  make  a  first-rate  match,  and  might  probably  ma- 
terially assist  in  spreading  the  fame  of  her  school  and  increasing  the 
number  of  her  pupils.  She  therefore,  for  the  sake  of  winning  her 
affection,  indulged  and  petted  her  in  every  way,  and  took  especial 
pains  to  hare  her  taught  the  various  accomplishments  which  are  sup* 
posed  to  tell  most  in  the  world.  As  her  pupil  grew  a  little  older,  the 
sagacious  lady  endeavoured  to  impress  two  things  on  her  rnind^ 
the  first,  that  her  highest  virtue  would  be  to  show  her  gratitude 
for  all  the  acts  of  kindness  she  was  receiving  ;  and  the  next  was,  that 
unless  she  was  content  to  throw  away  the  numerous  advantages  she 
possessed  in  her  accomplishments  and  her  beauty,  she  must  employ 
them  to  secure  a  wealthy  match. 

Eva  knew  and  cared  very  little  about  money,  except  that  she  thought 
it  would  be  pleasant  to  hare  a  good  supply  in  her  pocket,  as  many  of  her 
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companions  liad,  and  therefore,  of  course,  that  it  would  be  still  more 
agreeable  to  have  a  husband  whose  chief  duty  and  pleasure  it  would 
be  to  give  Iier  as  much  as  she  should  require.  Manjoi  the  other  girls 
talked  to  her  on  tlie  eubjeot  of  love^  and  told  her  of  certain  gentlemen 
who  admired  them,  and  of  those  thev  thought  they  should  like ;  but 
she  had  never  troubled  her  head  much  about  the  matter.  Eva's  time 
was  to  come,  however.  The  girls  nrho  learned  drawing — Eva  was  one 
of  them — had  gone  out  one  day  with  their  master  to  slcetch  from 
nature,  and  were  seated  in  a  row,  he  going  from  one  to  the  other  and 
looking  over  them,  now  and  then  taking  a  book  and  giving  a  touch, 
now  making  a  suggestion,  when  a  remarkably  good-looking  young 
gentleman  stood  before  them  with  a  pleased  expression  of  countenance, 
as  if  he  expected  to  be  placed  as  one  of  the  figures  in  the  foreground. 
The  instant  he  was  seen,  Fanny  Merrivale,  one  of  Eva's  companions, 
started  up,  and,  running  towards  him,  threw  her  arms  round  his  neck 
and  kissed  him. 

"  My  dear  ^Vrtluir,  where  have  you  dropped  from  ?"  she  e\'clniraed, 
looking  affectionately  in  hia  face,  and  utterly  regardless  of  the  presence 
of  her  schoolfellows  or  their  master. 

"  Not  from  the  clouds,  but  from  Oxford,"  be  answered.  "  I  came 
down  here  with  my  college  friend  Willoughby  yesterday  evening  to 
spend  a  few  days,  and,  hearing  that  you  were  out  sketching,  I  came 
to  look  for  you,  my  little  sister.  There  you  have  my  histoiy.  The 
"Willoughbys  hope  that  you  will  come  and  spend  the  evening  with 
them,  if  Mrs.  Monsoon  will  let  you ;  and,  as  it  is  a  rule  of  the  school 
that  two  girls  should  go  out  together,  that  you  will  bring  a  companion. 
I  say,  i'an,  do  ask  that  lovely  creature  sitting  next  to  you ;  I  was 
watching  her  before  you  saw  me — never  beheld  any  girl  so  near 
perfection." 

Of  course  all  that  Arthur  Merrivale  had  said  was  duly  reported  to 

Eva,  and,  by  Fanny's  influence,  she  was  permitted  to  accept  the  Wil- 
loughbys'  invitation.  They  were  among  the  most  aristocratic  people 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Itchingpalm,  and  Mrs.  Monsoon  was  pleased 
that  any  of  her  girls  should  go  to  their  house.  She  hoped  that  she 
might  captivate  young  Willoughby,  who  was  heir  to  a  title  and  a 
iargo  landed  estate.  She  might  do  better,  certainly  j  but,  at  the  same 
time^  it  was  not  a  match  to  be  neglected.  "Mob*  Konsoon  also  thought 
that  she  herself  might  probably  be  invited  to  the  Park — she  had  never 
yet  been  there — she  should  then  certainly  secure  the  patronage  of  the 
family  j  it  would  be  a  great  thing  for  her — a  very  important  thing. 
Eva  was  therefore  permitted  to  accompany  Fanny  to  the  Park  as  often 
as  the  Willoughby 3  chose  to  invite  her.  What  might  have  occurred 
it  is  impossible  to  say ;  but  Frank  Willoughby's  affections  were 
already  aet  on  ianny  Merrivale,  so  that  Artljur  had  a  fair  iield  with 
Eva  Bertram.  He  made  good  use  of  his  opportunities,  and  believed 
that  he  had  secured  a  place  in  her  heart.  He  wasyoimg,  good-looking, 
agreeable,  ardent,  and  sincere,  honourable  and  right-minded  in  all 
respects.  To  him  she  appeared  in  everything  perfect,  exquisitely 
beautiful,  sweet-tempered,  and  amiable.  She  intuitively  avoided  dis- 
cussing matters  of  higii  importance;  had  she  done  so,  she  would  im- 
mediately have  got  out  of  her  depth.    Could  it  be  possible,  he 
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have  asked,  tliat  so  charmincf  a  creature  can  be  otlierwise  than  v^eW 
principled  aud  virtuously  disposed  ? — be  would  scarcely  have  hesitated, 
in  his  deep  admiration,  to  have  added,  pure  aud  holy  in  all  things. 

The  young  jjeople  bad  a  delightful  time  at  Stanfield  Park.  Arthur 
gladly  prolouged  hia  stay  at  his  friend's  request,  and  the  two  young 
ladies  were  invited  to  spend  a  week  at  the  Park. 

Tbe  holidays  were  near,  aud,  under  most  circumstances^  th^  would 
have  bad  plenty  to  do  at  school ;  but  Mrs.  Monsoon  could  not  bring 
herself  to  refuse  so  advantageous  a  proposal.  While  they  were  at 
Stanfi'']*]  a  fever  broke  out  in  their  sclmol.  It  was  arranged  tliat  Fanny 
should  iiot  return,  and  Eva  was  inviieJ  to  accompany  her  friend  to 
the  Merrivalcb'  place  in  the  north.  JVIrs.  Monsoon  was  delighted  to 
bear  that  Frank  Willougbby  had  followed  tbem  tfaeie^  not  being  aware 
that  he  was  now  formally  engaged  to  Panny  Menmnile.  Axtinir 
b(  f' >r(  long  declared  his  devoted  love  to  Eva,  and  she  confessed  that 
she  loved  him  in  return.  But  now  arose  a  difficulty  neither  bad 
thought  about.  ITc  was  a  third  son,  with  a  very  limited  income,  pur- 
posing to  be  called  to  the  Bar.  H'*  v/as  full  of  high  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions, and  felt  sure  that  he  should  before  long  secure  for  her  that 
income  whicli  she  had  a  right  to  expect.  She  had  nothing.  She  was, 
bowoTer,  ready  to  marry  him;  she  was  getting  tired  of  .b^g  at 
school,  especially  now  Fanny  had  left,  and  i^e  for  the  time  bad  for> 
gotten  all  Mrs.  Monsoon's  instructions.  It  might  have  been  happier 
for  her  had  she  nerer  returned  under  that  lady's  maternal  wing. 
Surely  a  young  devoted  husband  would  have  sluelded  her  from 
fearful  dangers  with  which  she  was  doomed  to  struggle. 

Eva  and  Arthur  were  awoke  froui  their  youug  life's  dream  of  hap> 
piness  by  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Monsoon  summoning  her  pupil  back. 
She  had  got  an  inkling  of  what  was  taking  place.  "  Impertinent, 
audacious  young  feUow!"  she  exclaimed,  indignantly.  **He  will 
make  a  fool  q£  that  girl,  and  upset  all  mr  {ihms.  If  I  had  thought 
such  a  poverty-stricken  lad  as  be  is  would  bare  made  up  to  her,  I 
would  never  liave  let  her  go  from  under  my  charge.  Howerav  I  ttuati 
take  strong  measures  to  remedy  the  evil.'* 

"  And  must  you  go,  dearest  ?"  exclaimed  Arthur.  "  My  father  is 
kindness  itself ;  he  would  be  delighted  to  have  you  here  till  you  can 
hear  from  Major  Bertram,  and  he  is  so  delighted  with  you,  that  he 
tells  me  he  will  give  me  all  he  can  to  enable  me  to  many  at  once,  sad 
that  we  may  live  with  him  as  much  as  we  can  manage  to  do." 

**  Oh,  how  good  and  kind!**  answered  Eva.  "  But  Mrs.  Monsoon 
says  that  I  must  come,  that  my  father  wishes  it,  and  that  he  would  be 
very  angry  if  I  refused  to  return  under  hor  roof.  She  is  a  very  kind 
person,  you  know,  and  has  always  treated  me  so  afiectionatoly.  What 

ought  I  to  do  ?" 

"  Write  again,  and  urge  her  to  let  you  stay,"  said  Arthur. 

Bva  wrote,  but  a  more  peremptory  summons  was  the  anmr. 
With  a  heart  foreboding  evil,  Arthur  saw  her  depart  for  Mrs.  Moa- 
soon's  etrtablishment  for  young  ladies*  Fanny  hjul  let  him  into  sane 
of  tbe  secrets  of  the  pnsan-hooBe. 
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IfToTHnra  could  be  more  kind  and  maternal  than  tbe  sreetiug  wlucli 
3f  rs.  Monsoon  gave  to  Eva  on  her  return.  She  inquireJT  affectionately 
after  her  dear  Fanny,  and  the  excellent  old  Mr.  IMerrivale  and  his  fine 
young  sons.   It  was  a  pity  they  were  so  poor,  though  the  eldest  son 

M'oukl  ]invc  a  tolerable  fortune.  However,  if  they  got  economical  hard- 
working wivea  who  knew  how  to  manage  a  house  on  two  hundred  a 
year,  they  would  do  very  well.  She  soon,  however,  dropped  the 
flubject. 

Tou  know,  my  dear  Eva,"  she  continued,  "  I  do  not  expect  you 
to  come  back  into  the  schoolroom.  You  shall  be  your  own  mistress 
as  far  as  lessons  are  concerned,  and  you  can  practise  when  and  as 
much  as  you  like,   I  wish  you  also  to  enjoy  as  much  society  as  we 

can  obtain  for  yon.  It  is  desirable  that  you  should  go  out.  The 
new  member  will  be  coming  down  soon,  and  people  \vill  be  entertain- 
ing him.  He  is  uncle  to  little  Clare  St.  Clare,  and  we  intend  to  ask 
him  ourselves.  Indeed,  dearest,  for  your  sake  we  intended  to  see 
more  of  our  friends  than  we  have  done  hitherto." 

Mrs.  Monsoon  had  a  half-sister,  Miss  Mott,  who  ostensibly  assisted 
ber  on  equal  terms  in  the  management  of  the  school,  and  who  was 
always  the  "  we ;"  but  she  had  no  share,  no  salary,  and  no  voice  in  the 
arrangements  of  the  establishment.  Mrs.  Monsoon  was  looked  upon 
as  a  rery  fashionable  person  in  Itehingpalm  itself,  whatever  the 
neighbouring  gentry  might  have  considered  her.  She  had  now  the 
honour  of  being  the  first  person  in  the  town  to  entertain  the  new 
member  at  an  eveuing  party. 

Por  the  sake  of  their  own  young  ladies  and  a  few  others  of  th^ 
^lite  of  the  society  of  Itehingpalm  whom  they  had  invited,  they  made 
arrangements  for  dancing.  Sir  Gregory  was  a  bachelox^-a  gay  ba- 
chelor, it  was  said,  and  matrimoniaUy  disposed.  He  was  very  rich, 
and,  it  was  supposed,  had  spent  some  five  or  six  thousand  pounds  at 
least  in  securing  the  honour  of  representing  the  electors  of  Itching- 
palm  in  parliament.  E\  :i  had  heard  so  much  about  Sir  (xregory  Grace 
that  she  was  very  curious  to  see  him. 

The  important  erening  arrived,  and  the  expected  guests  came  walk- 
ing and  driving  up  to  Mrs.  Monsoon's  door.  A  louder  knock  than 
ordinary  was  heard.  Mrs.  Monsoon  bustled  across  the  drawing-room 
to  the  door,  and  a  tallisb,  stout,  florid-faced  man,  with  a  genial  smile 
and  a  somewhat  poinpous  manner,  appeared.  He  was  warmly  greeted 
by  Mrs.  Monsoon  and  many  of  her  guests.  He  had  not  been  three 
minutes  in  the  room  before  his  eye  fell  on  Eva.  He  was  struck  by 
her  beauty,  and  desired  to  be  introduced.  JTrom  tiie  ilrst  he  paid 
ber  the  most  devoted  attention,  and  thanked  Mrs.  Monsoon  OTec  and 
over  again  for  introducing  him  to  so  beautiful  a  youqg  creatuie. 
What  girl  under  nineteen  would  not  have  been  flattered  by  the  atten- 
tions of  so  important  a  person,  whom  she  saw  everybody  around  treat- 
ing with  tlie  most  deferential  respect  ?  Ho  was  good  natured  and 
lively,  and  not  bad  looking  for  a  man  of  hia  age  and  figure.  Mr8| 
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Monsoon  thought  him  really  handsome.  Altogether,  the  evening  pro- 
mised to  be  a  successful  one.  Mrs.  Monsoon  was  too  overwhelmed 
with  pleasure  when  Sir  Gregory  begged  leave  to  call  the  next  morning, 
as  he  had  a  trifle  or  two  which  he  wished  to  offer  her.  Afier  he  had 
gone,  before  Eva  retired  to  rest,  Mrs.  Monsoon  took  care  to  enlarge  on 
Sir  Gregory's  good  (^ualitiea,  his  wealthy  his  maginifieent  establishments 
in  the  country  and  m  town. 

"  A  happy  woman  who  wins  him,  but  I  should  saj  that  he  is  not 
so  easily  won,"  she  rctnarked. 

The  next  morning  Sir  Grej^ory  arrived.  He  brought  a  handsome 
orniiment  for  Mrs.  Monsoon's  table,  and  whispered  that  he  hoped  to 
get  her  three  or  four  more  pupils  before  long.  It  was  rather  too 
early  to  begin  presenting  jewels,  but  he  exhibited  some  beantiful 
prints  which  he  begged  Miss  Bertram  to  aocept,  as  he  thought,  from 
ner  evident  taste,  she  would  value  such  things.  Mrs.  Monsoon  got 
Eva  next  to  play  and  sing.  Sir  Grvgnry  was  enchanted.  He  came 
again  in  the  evening.  Mrs.  Monsoon  iiad  asked  a  few  select  friciitls 
to  meet  him.  They  looked  upon  it  as  a  great  lionour;  he,  IiowL'VtT, 
had  eyes  and  earsonly  for  Eva  ;  he  could  not  listen  even  with,  putiencu 
to  others  imlees  thej  sang  her  pmiies. 

Among  Mrs.  Monsoon's  chief  guests  was  Miss  Blossom,  known 
commonly  as  'Tilda  Blossom.  She  would  like  to  have  had  the  ba- 
ronet for  herself,  but,  as  that  was  evidently  out  of  the  question,  she 
was  happy  to  serve  her  friend  Mrs.  Monsoon  by  forwarding  his  suit 
with  Evn  ''J'ilda  was  in  more  ways  than  one  a  very  useful  friend  to 
Mrs.  Mtuisuuiii.  She  (lid  a  good  deal  in  the  way  of  looking  for  pupils 
for  her,  was  generally  her  referee,  and  was  al  a  nya  ready  to  declare 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  a  more  eligible  establishment  for 
young  ladies  within  the  confines  of  the  realm.  'Tilda  Blossom  accord- 
ingly whispered  manj  sweet  things  into  tlie  baronet's  ears  in  favour 
of  Eva,  and  heard  her  praises  in  return.  These  she  duly  reported  to 
Eva.  She  listened,  pleased,  flattered.  It  was  indeed  an  honour  to  be 
taken  notice  of  hy  so  important  a  person.  Arthur  liad  heen  kind  and 
gentle  and  affectionate,  hufc  he  had  never  flattered  her — never  made 
her  presents  oi  value,  lie  had  talked  of  love  in  a  cottage,  and  she  had 
thought  it  would  be  rexj  delightful.  Sir  Gregory  treated  her  with 
the  utmost  deference,  complimented  her,  flattered  her,  made  her  mag- 
nificent presents,  and  had  a  handsome  house  in  town  and  a  fine  place 
in  the  country.  When,  therefore,  after  a  high-pressure  courtship  of 
three  week.«i,  he  proposed,  Mrs.  Monsoon  and  'Tilda  Blossom  had 
little  difficulty  in  persuading  Eva  to  whistle  Arthur  Merrivale  down 
the  winds  and  to  accept  the  wealthy  baronet.  'No  time  was  lost  in 
making  preparations  iur  the  wedding.  Mrs.  Monsoon  took  upon 
herself  to  say  that  she  was  sure  Major  JBertram  would  approve  of  it — 
indeed,  that  he  had  told  her  he  should  not  object  to  his  daughter 
marrying  any  one  whom  she  considered  eligible ;  "  In  fact,"  she  ob* 
senred,  drawing  herself  up,  "  the  parents  of  my  pupils  place  the  most 
nnhoimded  confidence  in  my  judgment  and  discretion." 

Eva  wrote  to  Fanny  Merrivale  to  tell  her  of  her  intended  marriage; 
she  could  not  bring  herself  to  write  to  Arthur.  She  made  the  best 
excused  lu  her  power  for  her  conduct.   She  was  certain  that  her 
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father  would  never  allow  her  to  marry  him,  that  Mrs.  Monsoon 
wouldn't  hear  of  it,  and  that  she  should  never  make  a  good  poor  man's 
wife — she  had  no  art  for  saving  or  managing.  She  never  said  a  truer 
thing  of  herself. 

Arthur  bore  the  announcement  that  he  was  nlted  like  a  true  honest 
man.  The  character  of  his  love  changed.  She  was  not  to  be  his. 
He  wonld  do  her  all  the  service  in  his  power — protect  hrr,  support 
her,  if  need  be — and  he  would  go  on  loving  her  still.  Not  a  harsh 
word  escaped  his  lips,  nol  an  anp^rv  feeling  rose  in  his  heart,  though 
he  had  many  sad  and  bitter  ones.  J^rom  hia  sister  h©  had  gained  a 
tolerable  insight  into  Mrs.  Monsoon's  character. 

**  She  has  been  deceived,  tempted  by  that  woman — made  to  iali 
dom  and  worship  at  the  liixine  of  Mammon,  as  her  xnisbress  does. 
Can  I  yet  rescue  her?  Is  she  irretnerablj  lost  to  meP  I  will 
consult  jFanny." 

Panny  said  she  would  write,  and  employ  all  the  arguments  he  might 
have  to  offer.  vSho  did  so,  and  Eva  replied  that  she  had  given  the 
matter  due  consideration ;  that  to  act  as  Arthur  proposed  would  be 
folly ;  that  people  could  not  live  on  love  and  bread-and-butter,  and 
that  she  had  iinally  rejected  him  aud  aceepted  her  wealthy  suitor,  to 
whom,  at  his  earnest  solicitation,  she  was  to  be  married  in  a  few 
days. 

"  Indeed  that  letter  for  erer  shuts  out  hope  I"  exclaimed  poor' 
Arthur,  bitterly. 

Evil's  mnrriage  created  as  great  a  sensation  as  Mrs.  Monsoon  could 
possibly  manage  to  produce,  She  got  as  much  said  also  as  she  could 
in  her  own  praise,  aud  took  care  that  the  provincial  papers  should 
remark  that  Miss  Bertram  was  not  the  only  young  lady  who  was 
making  a  wealthy  match  from  her  establishment — ^that  another  was 
about  to  be  led  to  the  hymeneal  dtar  by  the  son  of  one  of  the  largest 
landed  proprietors  in  the  neighbourhood, 

Eva,  if  not  happy,  was  in  a  flutter  of  excitement.  She  had  six  of 
the  prettiest  girls  to  be  found  as  bridesmaids — three  of  her  own 
schoolfellows,  and  three  friends  of  Mrs.  Monsoon's,  who  supplied  them 
with  dresses,  for  which  Sir  Gregorj  paid  her.  The  church  was  highly 
decorated,  and  the  service  choral  aa  it  could  be  made.  Mrs.  Monsoon 
patronised  the  high-ritual  style  of  worship  prevalent  in  Itchingpalm. 
She  said  that  she  considered  it  not  only  more  fiishionable^  but  more 
exciting  and  more  suited  to  people  of  refinement  and  sensibility  like 
herself. 

Some  of  the  parents  rather  objected  to  Mrs.  Monsoon*s  proclivities, 
but  others  either  thought  it  all  right,  or  thought  it  couldn't  do  much 
harm  if  it  interested  the  girls  aud  made  them  more  willing  to  go  to 
church. 

The  Reverend  Tinnikin  Fadstool,  who  acted  as  father-confessor  to 
Mrs.  Monsoon  and  her  young  ladies,  aud  was  a  yeiy  frequent  yisitor 
at  the  establishment,  performed  the  ceremony.   Alas,  poor  Eva! 

No  father  was  present  to  give  her  away  with  an  earnest  prayer  and  a 
blessing,  no  mother  who  could  afford  her  advice  and  counsel,  and  on 
whose  bosom  she  coulcf  rr=;t  her  head  and  weep,  had  she  felt  inclined. 
Her  throat  was  dry,  her  heart  was  beating  strangely,  her  eyes  were 
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brilliant,  a  rich  colour  was  on  her  cheeks,  not  a  tear  escaped  her,  not 
a  sigh.  She  had  iotd  herself— the  knew  that;  the  htaced  henelf  up 
to  go  through  the  worir  before  her  vith  all  the  oompoeure  she  could. 
Her  father's  man  of  business  had  come  down  to  see  about  the  settle- 
ments. Two  thousand  a  year  bad  be^  settkd  on  her;  she  had 
reason  to  be  content.  The  mnn  of  business  gave  her  away  in  a  busi- 
ness-like manner.  The  Revereuti  j  iiiuikin  Fadstool  had  some  con- 
versation with  Sir  Gregory  after  tlie  ceremony,  and  urged  on  him  the 
importance  of  allowing  her  ladyship  to  i'ollovf  the  btyle  o£  worship  to 
which  she  had  been  acoustomed. 

"  Of  course,  mj  dear  sii^-<of  course.  I  don't  tindmtaad  thcw 
matters,  but  Ladj  Grace  ia  eertainlj  at  liberfcy  to  do  just  as 
she  likes.** 

The  carriage  drove  off  amidst  n<] miring  crowds,  none  of  the  usual 
ceremonies  to  ensure  a  happy  marriage  being  omitted. 


CiiAi^liJi  iii. 
TOE  KASmOVABUB  04BBBR  OF  LADT  GRACE. 

Few  persons  have  created  a  greater  sensation  in  the  fashionable 
world  of  London  than  did  Lady  Grace  when  she  first  appeared  after 
her  marriage^,  on  her  return  from  a  rapid  tour  through  France,  Italy, 
Switzerland,  and  Germany.  Sir  Gregory  believed  himself  to  be  iar 
too  much  eiifraged  in  parliamentary  matters  to  spare  a  longer  time 
out  of  i:]a^iuiid.  They  remained  long  enough,  however,  at  several 
l^aees  to  make  numecous  acqoaintances,  both  English  and  foreign. 
Everybody  was  eager  to  know  them.  Sir  Gregory^s  wealth  and*  his 
wilb*s  beauty  were  sure  to  attract  obsenation.  He  wished  to  be 
popular,  and  courted  observation  and  acquauitanceship,  and  he  was 
vain  of  his  young  wife's  beauty,  and  lost  no  opportunity  of  exhibiting 
it.  lie  also  had  the  habit,  witliout  consideration,  of  inviting  people  to 
his  liouse,  telling  them  he  should  be  very  iiappy  to  see  them.  He 
had  thus  issued  bcveral  curious  mviLaiiuns  heiore  Lady  Grace  found 
out  what  he  was  about,  and  begged  him  to  consider  her  before  he 
again  asked  strangers,  who  n^gbt  prove  veiy  dissgreeable  on  further 
acquaintance. 

When,  early  in  the  ^ring,  the  wealthy  baronet  and  his  bride  came 

to  their  town  house,  tbey  already  had  a  considerable  number  of 
acqruiintances,  wliich  rapidly  increased.  Among  them  was  the  fair 
CountORs  of  Biilicoo,  who,  though  no  longer  youug,  retained  many 
per^suuai  attractions,  and  in  spite  of  certain  malicious  whispers,  which 
added  another  epithet  to  her  nttne»  she  managed  still  to  keep  up  a 
very  extensive  acciuuintance  among  ladies  of  fiwhion.  Sir  Grregory 
was  anxious,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  open  his  house,  and,  with  the  aid 
of  the  countess,  Jjadj  Grace  was  able  to  issue  invitations  sufficient 
to  fill  her  rooms  to  overflowing.  Lady  Grace  had  a  pleasant,  un- 
affected manner,  and  at  once  became,  in  consequence,  immensely 
popular  witli  the  gentlemen  portion  of  his  guests.  The  countets 
expressed  her  readiness  to  do  anything  and  every  ihiug  for  her. 
Among  other  things,  she  secured  her  a  first-rate  box  at  the  Opera, 
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and  was  always  happy  to  accoinpaiiy  her  there,  or  to  the  theatre,  or  to 
any  public  plaoe  of  amiuemeiit.  Toe  eounteu'B  charma  were  tolerably 
ftiU  olown,  and  th«  slight,  delicate,  fefined-looking  girl,  such  aa  wu 
Eva,  very  naturally  was  auppoecd,  by  strangers,  to  be  her  daughter. 
Sir  Cbegory  occaBionally  appealed  at  these  places  with  his  wife,  but 
{generally  his  parliamentary  duties  kept  him  luUy  occupied  elsewhere, 
lie  did  not  altogether  like  the  countess,  but  still  she  was  a  countess, 
and  he  was  flattered  by  her  attention  to  his  wife,  and  by  tlie  compli- 
ments she  paid  him  whenever  she  had  an  opportunity  ot'  being  in  his 
company.  She  thought  him  a  fool  and  ttu  intolerable  bore,  but  she  soon 
saw  now  to  manage  him,  and  took  full  advantage  of  her  diseovsafj. 

Eva  had  heard  of  Fanny's  marriage,  and  had  written  to  her,  but 
received  no  answer.  Fanny  could  not  overlook  the  way  .she  had 
treated  her  brother,  and  though  intending  to  reply,  put  off  writing 
from  not  knowing  exactly  what  to  say.  Her  husband  suddenly 
brought  her  up  to  Loudon,  where,  having  many  friends  and  acquanit- 
ance,  they  very  constantly,  for  some  weeks,  mixed  in  society  ;  in  other 
words,  went  to  a  number  of  dinner-parties,  soirees,  balls,  aud  concerts. 
Fanny  thought  that  it  would  do  Arthur  good  if  he  would  come  up  and 
join  them. 

Almack's  is  no  longer  what  it  was  once  supposed  to  be — the  con* 
centrated  essence  of  the  creme  de  la  crcme.  Siill  it  is  the  ambition 
of  aspiranti^^  for  fashionablo  fame  to  be  seen  at  it.  Lady  Grace  had 
not  been  there.  The  eouutess  made  some  little  difficulty,  but  pro- 
cured her  tickets.  Lady  Lrruce  was  fond  of  dancing.  Of  course,  she 
had  no  want  of  partners.  She  was  standing  up  for  a  quadrille,  when 
she  found  hei!Self  iaee  to  fiuse  .with  Arthur  Merrivale.  In  spite  of.  her 
resohition  she  felt  her  hsnd  tremble  as  she  touched  his;  she  bowed 
and  smiled  sweetly.  A  strsnger  would  hare  thought  that.th^  were 
crtlinary  acquaintances. 

"Wbnl  shall  I  do?"  thought  Arthur.  "Sliall  I  speak  to  her? 
Xes  ;  01  course  it  must  be  done,  and  the  sooner  the  better." 

He  came  up  as  soon  aa  he  had  seated  his  partner.  She  pot  out  her 
baud.  They  were  soon  engaged  au  cunversation.  bhe  luid  him  how 
glad  she  was  to  see  him,  hoped  that  he  would  leare  his  card  and 
oome  to  her  next  .party,  and  inquired  afW  Fanny.  She  was  in  the 
room,  and  soon  came  up.  They  met  as  old  friends*  No  stranger 
muld  have  guessed  what  was  passing  in  their  hearts.  Thejr  were  all 
going  out  of  town  again  directly,  so  could  not  ac^'ept  her  pressing  in- 
vitations. Arthur  had  to  leave  her,  ;is  lie  was  eugaged  tor  the  next 
dance.  Eva  sat  by  herself  for  a  lew  moments,  silent  aud  more 
thought! ui  than  wub  her  wont,  with  a  paug  a.t  her  heart.  IS'o ;  I  do 
not  believe  be  ever  did  Ioto  me/'  she  asid  to  herself.  "  He  would  not 
be  so  cool  and  composed.  Love,  ifs  nonsense !  I  do  not  beliere  such 
a  thing  exists  now-a-days." 

The  eoimtess  bad  been  watching  her,  and  now  brought  up  a  gentle- 
man,  whom  she  introduced  ns  Count  F;mcher.  He  was  handsome, 
aristocratic,  and  of  polished  manners.  He  requested,  in  excellent 
English,  the  honour  of  dancing  the  next  waltz  with  her.  She  had 
iiever  waltzed  with  any  one  who  danced  so  well.  He  was  ex- 
cessively agreeable.   He  smiled,  and  told  her  that  they  had  met  be« 
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fore  at  FlorcDce,  and  that  Sir  Gregorj  had  given  liim  an  invitation 
to  the  house.  Lady  Qraoe  iioped  that  he  would  avail  himself  of  it 
She  soon  forgot  Arthur  MerriTale  aud  her  humdrum  old  friend  in 
listening  to  bis  agreeable  conversation.  The  next  night  he  was  at  the 
Opera,  in  the  stalls  below  her  box.  His  glass  was  frequently  turned 
towards  her,  so  were  tlio?e  of  many  other  men.  Sim  iiad  got  accus- 
tomed to  the  thing.  Sir  Gregory,  who  )iad  accompanied  lier,  had  to 
go  to  tlie  House  of  Commons.  As  soon  as  the  baronet  liad  taken  his 
departure,  the  count  appeared  humbly  at  the  box  to  inquire  how 
Lady  Grace  was.  Lady  Billiooo  begged  him  to  come  in.  Nothing 
eould  exceed  the  respect  with  which  he  treated  ^e  countess,  while  to 
Lady  Grace  he  was  all  gentleness  and  attention— so  lively  and  so 
agreeable.  She  could  scarcely  believe  that  he  was  the  man  who  had  fought 
three  or  four  duels,  and  killed  one  if  not  two  of  his  antagonists ;  yet 
such  he  was  reported  to  have  done.  Fame  reported,  so  said  Lady 
Billicoo,  that  one  of  hid  duels  was  in  consequence  of  his  having  run 
off  with  another  man's  wife. 

"  If  he  did,  I  dare  say  the  lady  wag  to  blame/'  obserted  the 
oountees.  ''He  is  such  a  nice,  agreeable  man;  besides,  you  know,  my 
dear,  men  will  do  those  sort  of  things  sometimes,  and  we  shouldn't  be 
too  harsh  on  them.  It's  generally  when  there  are  duU,  stupid,  or  bad* 
tempered  ImsbfiTids  in  the  case." 

These  remarks  were  made  some  clays  before.  Eva  would  have  done 
well  to  have  taken  a  hint  from  ihem  ;  but  she  did  not.  The  count 
sat  for  tho  remainder  of  the  evening  in  Lady  Grace's  box.  He  liad 
been  a  great  deal  in  England.  Knew  everybody,  and  went  every- 
where. He  had  anecdotes  about  all  the  people  present,  singm  and 
dancers  included.  He  had  something  to  say,  too,  about  eveiything 
going  forward  in  the  great  world ;  and  though  hig  remarks  were  often 
sarcastic,  they  made  the  ladies  laugli.  The  countess  had  invited  Lady 
Grace  to  stop  at  her  house  to  take  supper  on  her  way  liome.  She 
begged  that  Count  Faucher  would  oome  also.  Sir  Grep;orv  had  been 
asked,  so  Lady  Billicoo  said,  but  he  did  not  come,  and  knew  nothing 
of  the  matt^.  The  repast  was  refined.  Several  very  agreeable 
people  were  present.  Lady  Grace  enjoyed  it  exceedingly*  Her  own 
parties  of  the  sort,  when  Sir  Gregory  presided,  though  grand,  weie 
dull  in  the  extreme.  Lady  Billicoo  requested  the  couut  to  see  Lady 
Grace  to  her  carriage.  It  was  raining.  The  count's  cabriolet  had 
not  arrived.  He  was  afraid  there  was  some  mistake,  and  was  anrious 
to  get  home.  Lady  Grace  offered  to  drop  liim  at  his  lodgings.  How 
respectfully  he  behaved ;  how  overwhehned  with  gratitude  he  ap- 
peared at  her  condescension  !  It  was  a  pleasure  to  be  of  use  to  a 
person  who  received  a  kindness  so  gratefully.  She  might  at  any  time 
take  him  again,  if  he  wished  it.   She  felt  sure  of  tiutt. 

Her  own  ball  took  place  the  following  evening.  It  wa^  a  very 
brilliant  affair — more  crowded  than  she  had  expected.  She  had  no 
reason  to  complain  of  that.  Arthur  MerriTale  kept  to  his  resolution 
and  came  to  it.  He  was,  liowever,  very  grave  and  eoFd,  she  thought. 
Thoroughly  unlike  the  count.  He  asked  her,  too.  some  verv  extra- 
ordinary questions — talked  about  the  vaniLy  ui'  earthly  weaila — the 
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folly  of  trusting  to  riches — "earned  lier  against  the  snares  of  the 
world,  of  those  especially  which  surrouuded  her — entreated  her  to  be 
careful  as  to  the  cbsracter  of  those  she  admitted  as  intimates— more 
than  hinted  tiiat  it  would  be  better  if  the  count  was  not  to  be  seen 
at  her  house.  He  bad  to  leave  town  the  following  day ;  might  not  meet 
her  again ;  owned  that  the, time  and  place  were  not  fitting  for  a  lecture, 
but  felt  compelled  to  speak  as  he  liad  done.  Slie  at  last  was  annoyed 
with  liim,  the  more  ao  that  she  felt  he  was  speaking  tlie  truth — was 
glad  that  he  was  going.  At  the  best  of  times  he  was  not  half  as 
pleasant  as  Couut  Gaucher,  whom  he  was  so  disposed  to  run  down. 
She  was  relieved  when  Arthur  took  his  departure.  The  count  was 
aoon  by  her  side.  He  soon  drove  away  all  thoughts  of  her  former 
lover.  She,  however,  felt  letf  tired  and  glad  when  the  rooms  began 
visibly  to  thin.  Tbeoount  stayed  to  the  last.  Sir  Grregoiy  had  gone 
to  the  House  ;  tliere  was  a  late  sitting,  and  he  did  not  again  appear. 
She  said  that  she  should  not  go  out  all  the  next  day.  The  count 
undertook  to  bring  her  somo  books — the  last  batch  of  sensational 
novels.  She  had  no  taste  for  anything  else.  She  devoured  two  or 
three  Tdumes  during  the  day,  and  took  a  turn  round  the  Park  to 
recruit  for  dinner.  Some  political  friends  of  Sir  Gregory's  were  the 
principal  guests ;  the  count  had  been  invited ;  Lady  Billicoo  and  two 
other  ladies  dined,  and  a  few  others  came  in  the  evening.  Thej  all, 
however,  went  on  to  other  parties.  The  count  left  the  table  early. 
Sir  Gregory  and  his  friends  srit  on  and  talked  politics.  The  count 
had  begun  to  touch  on  anotiier  subject  to  Lady  Grace.  He  w^as 
cautious,  however,  not  to  alarm  her.  He  did  not  know  what  might 
be  her  prejudices  against  listeniug  to  that  style  of  conversation.  He 
took  care  to  say  nothing  that  would  not  bear  a  double  meaning.  He 
would  wait  patiently  till  the  doses  of  sensational  Englisli  novels  and 
ordinary  Frencli  ones  he  was  administering,  and  dissipation  and 
weariness,  had  produced  their  effect. 

Lady  Grace  had  not  a  Tf^cant  day  in  the  week,  before  the  season 
was  half  over.  She  went  every  a  here,  because  she  did  not  know  what 
parties  to  refuse.  Balls  and  dmners,  and  so-called  breakiaats  and  con- 
certs/and  garden  fetes, and  returniug  visits,  with  the  Opera  on  Saturday, 
^  fully  oeeupied  every  moment  of  her  time.  By  the  time  Sunday  came 
'  round  she  felt  that  she  greatly  needed  rest.  Still,  she  had  aUyays 
been  accustomed  to  go  to  church.  She  had  a  sort  of  fear  that  things 
wouldn't  fall  out  right  well  with  her  if  she  didn't  go.  Besides,  it  was 
fashionable  to  go  to  church,  provided  it  was  of  the  right  sort.  Lady 
Billicoo  bad,  as  soon  as  she  came  to  London,  invited  her  to  go  to  St. 
JN^inan's,  tlie  church  she  patronised. 

It  was  so  delightful,  she  said.  The  church  was  so  beautifully 
ornamented,  and  the  music  so  fine,  and  the  priests  so  exquisitely 
dressed,  and  most  of  them  such  good4ookiug  young  men.  Then  they 
had  bankers  of  satin  and  silk.  Lady  Billicoo  had  worked  a  banner  . 
herself,  all  so  superbly  adorned  with  gold  and  silver,  and  they  had 
jewelled  crosses  and  vases  full  of  the  rarest  flowers.  "  Do  you 
know,  my  dear  Lady  Grace,  that  1  sat  up  one  whole  night  with  a 
dozen  girls  of  my  acquaintance  preparing  wreaths  and  ornaments  to 
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deck  our  church  for  a  featiYal  tlie  next  moFDiiig.  "We  had  great  fan. 
One  of  the  party  leod  to  ub  oceawonally  choiee  vieeea  out  of  the  Unt 
noTel,  'Husbands  and  Iiovers;  or,  Which  will  she  Choose;*  yery 
exciting — ^two  elopements,  a  duel,  and  a  suicide.  Bear  Mr.  Mickle^ 

brain,  our  priest,  and  two  of  his  deacons  looked  in  occasionall}'^  to  see 
how  we  were  getting  on,  as  they  went  from  house  to  house  in  the 
parish.  I  confess  to  him,  do  you  know  ?  1  don't  niiiicl  it,  because  he 
does  not  inflict  very  severe  penance.  I  knew  something  about  him 
when  he  was  a  very  young  man,  and  he  can't  say  much  ift  me.  I  would 
advise  you  to  confess  to  him.  He  is  very  lenient,  I  assnie  you." 

Of  course,  after  xeoeiving  so  attractive  an  account  of  fit.  Ninan's, 
Eva  went  there  every  Sunday,  and  if  it  did  not  fully  answer  her  ex- 
pectations, it  was,  at  all  events,  amusing  and  exciting,  aa  there  was 
frequently  some  novelty  introduced  in  the  way  of  vestn^ents  or  deco- 
rations as  the  system  was  developed.  The  count  went  frequently. 
He  said  that  it  suited  his  taste,  though  not  equal  in  magnlEcence  to 
the  shows  and  ceremonies  which  his  own  church  could  produce. 

Thus  passed  Lady  Grace's  fixat  season  in  London.  ITowavds  the  end 
of  it  ahe  felt  a  weariness  for  which  she  could  not  account.  Of  Sir 
Gregoiy  she  saw  hut  little,  and  every  day  he  seemed  to  become  more  * 
and  more  absorbed  in  politics.  This,  however,  concerned  her  but 
little.  She  had  never  felt  a  sensation  of  love  for  him.  She  now 
cared  nothing  for  him.  She  had  to  confess  the  fact  to  herself.  As 
balls  and  routs  became  less  frequent,  she  spent  many  of  her  evenings 
with  her  friend  Lady  liillicoo.  Cards  were  introduced.  Eva  had 
learned  games  at  Mrs.  Monaoon's,  and  how  to  hcdd  the  cards  grace- 
fblly.  She  now  found  an  excitement  in  playing  which  had  hitherto 
been  a  stranger  to  her.  Eich  wines  were  frequently  handed  round. 
She  often  drank  more  than  she  was  aware  of.  The  count,  of  course, 
was  there  generally.  1 1  fid  it  not  been  for  him,  she  would  have  lost 
even  more  lariielv  tlian  she  did.  As  it  "was,  somehow  or  other  most 
of  what  her  guests  lost  went  into  Lady  liillieou's  pockets. 

Lady  Grace  went  to  Scarborough,  alltr  ihc  puriiameutary  session 
was  over,  with  Bir  Gregory.  The  count  appealed  for  a  short  time ; 
long  enough,  however,  to  obtain  an  invitation  from  Sir  Gregory  to 
iosm  one  of  his  guests  at  his  country-house  during  the  winter.  The 
count  was  grateful — would  take  advantage  of  it  if  he  could,  but  his 
friends  were  so  kind,  lie  scarcely  knew  how  to  divide  his  time  among 
them  all.  He  might  be  able  to  spend  a  few  days.  lie  came,  however, 
and  instead  of  days  stayed  weeks.  For  a  cousiderable  portion  of  the 
time  Sir  Gregory  was  absent,  called  away  on  business. 

Lady  Grace  went  up  to  London  for  another  season.  It  was  sptent 
much  as  the  last  had  been,  but  with  still  more  dissipation  and  ezcite- 
ment. 

Arthur  Merhyale  came  up  for  a  short  tame^  and  called  and  went 

to  severnl  of  her  parties,  and  met  her  out  frequently.  He  was  pained 
with  what  he  saw.  Twice  he  saw  her  at  suppers,  when  he  almost 
felt  inclined  to  warn  her,  as  he  observed  the  quantity  of  champa<^ne 
she  ewailowed.  Once  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  at  the  card-table. 
He  could  scarcely  believe  that  she  was  the  Eva  Bertram  he  once  knew 
and  loved.  Ay !  and  still  loved  so  deeply. 
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Arthur  Merrivale's  health  was  said  to  be  failing.  He  was  adviBed 
to  travel.  He  tuok  liis  way  aeroaa  the  broad  Atlantio  to  yistt  Canada 
and  tho  Uiiited  states. 

OHAfTBB  XY. 
IHB  V^Ir  Of  I.ADT  GBAOB. 

IThb  fiwhionableiifiwapapeEB  announced  one  moniiog  to  the  fashion- 
able worhly  wA>  were  thmby  greatly  intereated,  if  not  scandalised, 
and  whose  curiosity,  if  not  pity,  was  aroused  to  a  high  pitch,  that  the 

young,  lovely,  and  accompllalied  wife  of  a  certain  wealthy  baronet  liad 
eloped  with  a  foreign  count,  well  known  in  the  leading  circles  of  tho 
beau  moude.  A  large  steamer  was  gliding  rapidly  and  smoothly  over 
the  waters  of  the  Atiautic.  On  her  deck  sat,  apart  from  the  rest  of 
the  passei^ers,  a  beautiful  young  creature.  She  was  said  to  be  a 
hride,  the  wife  of  a  JFreneh  gentleman,  Monaieur  de  Conrade.  A  shade 
of  melaneholy  was  on  her  brow,  and  her  eyes  were  often  wet  with 
tears.  Still,  ner  husband  was  as  doToted  and  attentive  as  man  could 
be,  80  it  seemed.  She  gave  herself  no  airs,  but  desired  apparently  to 
escfipei  from  the  society  of  the  other  ladies  on  board.  The  vessel  was 
hound  to  jN^ew  York.  She  was  crowded  with  passengers,  Americans, 
Canadians,  French,  Grenuans,  and  English  chiefly,  and  an  individual 
or  two  representing  nearly  every  nation  under  the  sun.  Tlie  young  wife's 
ezqiiisite  beauty  of  oooise  attracted  the  men ;  but  whispers  were  afloat 
about  her,  and  she  was  treated  somewhat  coldly  by  some  of  the  ladies. 
Not  by  all,  however.  Among  them  was  a  good-natured  looking  woman, 
loud-laughing,  and  not  over-refined,  with  two  daughters  and  three 
nieces,  all  young  and  remarkably  pretty.  The  party  kept  very  much 
to  themselves,  and  did  not  seem  desirous  of  becoming  intimate  with 
tho  rest  of  the  lady  passengers.  She  appeared,  however,  from  the  way 
that  Mudamo  Bubaste  greeted  M.  de  Conrade  on  iirsL  mceciug  him  on 
board,  that  tiiey  must  have  been  formerly  acquainted.  He  did  not 
seem  over  well  pleased  at  the  recognition,  and  for  some  days  afterwards 
kept  aloof  from  her.  He,  however,  at  last,  entered  into  conversation 
with  her  and  her  young  charges,  as  other  gentlemen  were  doing.  She 
had  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  world,  had  travelled  through  the  States, 
and  knew  New  York  very  well.  M.  de  Conrade  had  never  been  there, 
and  she  was  able  to  give  him  much  information.  She,  in  the  mean 
time,  had  made  gentle  approaches  towards  forming  the  acquaintance 
^  Madame  de  Conrade.  J9er  keen  eyes  had  read  more  of  the  historr 
of  tiuit  lovely  young  creature  than  the  latter  was  aware  of.  She  well 
knew  also  the  character  of  M.  de  Conrade.  She  put  the  two  together. 

•*  She  is  no  wife  of  his,"  she  muttered;  and  unless  he  is  changed, 
she  never  will  be.  She  would  crerite  an  immense  senpation  at  Sara- 
toga, ^'^ew  York,  New  Orleans.  She  would  be  worth  thousands  of 
dollars  to  us." 

Yes ;  the  once  innocent  Eva  Bertram,  Lady  Grace,  had  indeed 
eloped  with  Count  Faucher.  Did  she  love  him  F  or,  was  it  a  feraful 
iaiatnation  made  her  commit  the  act  ?  Did  he  love  her  ?  He  admired 
her  beanW^,  and  took  good  care  that  she  should  be  able  to  draw  for 
the  two  thonsaiid  a  year  settled  on  her.  He  had  promised  to  marry 
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her  as  soon  as  slie  should  be  divorced  from  her  husband ;  but  he 
had  no  w  isih  to  hurry  on  such  an  event.  He  had,  besides,  engaged 
in  certain  speculations,  which  had  induced  him  to  visit  the  States. 
HiUtoDB  depended  on  the  xeault.  Her  paltry  two  thousand  a  yesr 
was  nothing  to  what  he  expected,  he  add,  to  realise.  Yet  it  was  con- 
venient in  the  mean  time. 

They  took  a  tour  through  the  States  :  the  count  voted  the  people 
barbarians.  Eva  was  miserable.  She  grew  low-spirtte^^  Her  beauty 
faded.  They  returned  to  New  York  to  expensive  apartments  at  one 
of  the  chief  hotels.  The  count  had  lately  got  her  to  sign  several 
papers.  She  did  not  know  what  they  were  about.  She  sat  expecting 
his  return  one  evening,  but  be  did  not  appear.  The  night  passed 
away.  She  became  alarmed.  The  following  evening  a  note  in  pendl 
reached  her  from  the  count.  It  ran :  "  I  have  to  start  for  Europe 
forthwith.  No  time  to  return  to  wish  you  farewell.  I  have  asked  a 
friend  to  look  after  you,"  The  next  morninfr  she  received  a  visit  from 
Madame  Bubaste,  who,  in  the  most  winning  manner,  invited  her  to  her 
house.  Lady  Grace  hesitated.  Even  then  she  shrank  from  the  woman. 

**  By  what  means  do  you  propose  payiug  for  these  handsome  rooms, 
mj  dear  young  lady  P*'  asked  madame.  "  I  am  afraid  that  the  count 
has  left  you  no  money.  He  is  a  great  rogue,  has  behaved  in  this  way 
several  tiroes  to  my  Imowledge,  though  he  managed  to  get  into  society 
in  England.  They  are  great  fools,  are  those  country-people  of  yours, 
and  they  are  as  bad  here :  if  a  man  has  a  title  and  insinuating  manneis, 
they  think  him  perfection.*' 

**  I  will  sell  my  jewel?  "  said  Lady  Grace. 

**  I  will  help  you  j  bul  he  probably  has  not  left  you  many,"  whis- 
pered the  temptress. 

It  was  too  true;  Lady  Grace  was  deroerate.  Was  it  madness 
seized  her  brain  ?  That  was  on  fire.  Her  neart  was  cold^cold. 


CHAFEXB  Y. 
TUB  CATAflTBOraK. 

AirruuR  Meeeivale  had  been  wandering  through  Canada  to  the 
far  ^orth-West,  to  E-upert's  Land,  up  to  the  Kocky  INTountains.  He  had 
descended  the  lied  Biver,  and  viaited  the  backwouds  and  prairies  of 
the  States.  He  had  seldom  seen  an  English  newspaper,  and  did  not 
often  get  letters  from  home.  After  a  sojourn  of  some  months  in 
Boston  and  other  towns  of  Kew  England,  he  went  to  Kew  York.  He 
was  there  seriously  Ul,  and  as  he  had  suffered  from  the  cold  of  the  pre- 
vious winter,  he  was  advised  to  try  a  sea  voyage  to  a  southern  climate. 

"  The  sooner  you  are  off  the  better,"  said  his  medical  adviser,  who, 
as  he  turned  nway,  thought  to  himself,  "however,  it  is  a  matter  of  a 
few  muutha  more  or  less,  poor  youth." 

Arthur  found  a  large  handsome-looking  steamer,  the  Evening  Star, 
just  starting  for  New  Orleans.  He  engaged  a  hiath  without  inquir- 
mg  about  her  sea-going  qualities.  Had  he  done  so,  he  might  have 
learned  that  she  had  been  condemned  the  previous  Christmas  as  un- 
seaworthy.  TTe  went  early  on  board  to  avoid  hurry,  and,  as  otliers 
under  simiki:  circumstances  would  have  done^  sat  watching  the  other 
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passengers  as  they  came  trouping  across  the  deck.  They  appeared  to 
be  a  motley  crowd.  There  came  a  party  of  negro  minstrels  witli  their 
banjos,  and  guilurs,  and  cyuibais,  and  bones ;  and  now  poured  forth 
from  a  Tariety  of  vehidds  the  members  of  an  opeca  company,  not 
long  arrived  from  Eranoe,  Italians  and  Irencli,  the  men  yoeifevating 
ana  gesticulating,  tbe  ladies  dark-eyed,  brisk^  and  active  in  limb  ana 
tongue,  w  ith  their  chests  of  theatrical  costnmcs  and  musical  instru- 
ments; for  there  were  singers,  and  dancers,  and  musicians.  First 
vioIoDcello  and  first  trombone  and  second  trombone,  some  thirty 
artistrs  or  more.  Besides  these  came  another  band — women — nearly 
a  hundred  there  seemed,  mostly  young  and  handsome — good-looking 
beyond  the  average  of  good  looks,  somewhat  over-dressed;  tbe 
laughter  of  many  rather  loud  and  boisterous,  though  others  were 
retired  and  quiet,  shunning  obsenration — not  hardened  yet.  They 
were  in  charge  of  six  women,  or,  rather,  beings  in  woman's  form. 
Among  these  latter  appeared  Madame  Buhaste,  not  improved  in 
appearanne  since  last  she  had  crossed  the  Atlantic.  Her  young  com- 
panions were  with  lier — not  all,  though.  Two  had  died  miserably,  tlia 
others  required  a  deeper  colour  for  their  cheeks ;  there  was  a  hard 
look  about  their  eyes  which  they  in  vain  endeavoured  to  conceal  by 
forced  smiles.  Arthur  had  remarked  that  woman*  He  knew  enough 
of  tbe  world  to  guess  her  calling.  He  looked  at  her  witii  intense 
dislike  and  abhorrence.  Just  behind  her,  almost  concealed  by  her 
ample  form,  he  caught  a  glimpse — it  was  but  for  an  instant — of  a  face 
which  painfully  reminded  him  of  one  he  liad  loved  with  an  honest, 
devoted  love  scarcely  three  abort  years  hetbre.  Yes,  there  was  Eva 
Bertram's  figure,  and  height,  and  form  of  feature ;  but  the  expression 
of  countenance,  the  costume,  the  horrible  company  she  was  with  !  It 
was  utterly  impossible^the  very  thought  was  fearful.  Yet  why  did 
ahe  turn  her  eyes  away  so  quickly  as  his  first  met  them  P  The  features 
were  strangely,  terribly  like.  He  felt  sick  at  heart.  He  was  already 
weak ;  he  nearly  fainted,  and  bad  to  rest  bis  bead  upon  his  hand 
before  be  coold  recover.  "When  he  looked  up,  she  had  disappeared. 
That  face  haunted  him  day  after  day,  and  night  after  night.  He 
scanned  anxiously  the  countenances  of  those  who  came  on  deck,  but 
she  was  iiot  among  them.  Could  his  fancy  have  deceived  him  ? 
Eamesfly  he  prayed  that  such  might  haye  been  the  case.  He  learned 
that  the  opera  troupe,  the  negro  minstrels,  and  that  hapless  band  of 
fallen  ones,  the  NewTork  summer  season  being  over,  were  on  their  way 
to  spend  the  winter  season  in  the  Crescent  City.  There  were  a  hundred 
or  more  passengers — officers  in  the  army,  merchants,  commercial  tra- 
vellers, bound  south  in  the  pursuit  of  their  lawful  occupations.  Among 
the  pasisenn^ers  was  another  person,  whose  face  Arthur  was  certain  that 
be  hud  aeeu  beiure.  He  tried  to  recollect.  Surely  fancy  did  not  de- 
ceive him.  It  was  in  Ladr  Grace's  drawing-room  ne  had  met  him  at 
dinner  several  timOs— he  nad  seen  him  with  her  frequently ;  it  had 
pained  him — tbe  man  be  could  not  like.  He  had  heard  strange  whispers 
about  him.  He  suspected  his  honesty.  Yes,  it  was  Count  Eaucher.  He 
bnd  no  t\  ish  to  reriew  his  acquaintance.  In  two  days  after  leaving 
port  a  strong  easterly  wind  blew,  creating  a  heavy  swell  which  made 
the  vessel  roll  and  kept  many  of  her  passengers  ill — only  sufBcieutly 
80  to  make  them  appruciale  lha  calm  lina  weather  which  iullo 
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The  vessel  h^ft  New  York  towards  the  end  of  September,  1866.  The 
first  day  of  October  broke  gloriously  over  t!ic  calm  ocean — one  of 
those  days  of  loveliness,  not  too  often  met  at  sea,  the  air  soft  and 
balmy,  the  water  smooth  as  a  mirror,  the  sun  shining  brightly. 
Everybody  came  on  deck  ;  they  paced  up  and  down  in  their  fine-weather 
costumes — as  gay  as  if  promenading  in  Broadway.  The  minstrels 
played  merrily,  and  Bane  their  most  boisterons  choruses.  The  open 
singers  were  not  behinAand  in  endeavouring  to  amuse  their  fellow- 
passengers  ;  they  sang,  they  played,  they  laughed,  the^  talked,  they 
told  tales  of  their  adventures,  thej  maae  lore,  they  flirted,  they  ato 
and  drank,  and  were  merry. 

The  next  day  wad  the  same.  Seldom  could  a  more  lovely  morning 
be  met  with  on  the  ocean.  The  pasi^enrrers  congratulated  each  other 
on  enjoying  a  pleasant  trip,  aud  arriving  soon  at  their  destination. 
As  the  day  advanced,  howerer,  a  change  came  over  the  &ce  of  the 
sky.  Clouds  began  to  gather ;  they  grew  thieker  and  thicker,  banking 
up  in  the  horizon  with  a  threatening  blackness.  Kow  they  commeneed 
chasing  each  other  across  the  blue  rault  of  heaven.  Faster  and 
faster  thev  came — thieker  ar.d  darker.  The  wind  blew  strong, 
whistling  and  moaninf::  in  the  rigginj^.  The  ocean,  hitlierto  so  caliu, 
became  covered  over  with  white-crested  seas,  rising  rapidly  from  mere 
wavelets  to  mountain  billows.  The  ship,  before  so  steady,  began  to 
pitch  and  roll.  The  yards  were  sent  down,  top^snt-masts  stradt, 
the  boats  and  deck  hamper  seenred,  sails  reduced*  The  seamen  wool 
about  their  duties  steadily  and  quickly,  no  joking  among  them.  Dlie 
officers  looked  anxious.  It  was  dear  tiiat  a  gale  was  brewix^— moie 
than  a  common  gale — a  hurricr'.r.e,  possibly.  The  vessel  was  in  the 
region  of  storms — off  Cape  Hatteras. 

Arthur  Merrivale  had  come  on  deck.  He  watched  the  signs  of  the 
rising  storm.  Many  others  were  collected  there,  though  a  line  of 
demarcation  had  been  preserved  between  the  rarions  classes.  Again 
among  the  group  of  women  be  saw  one  whose  likeness  to  ESra  had  so 
atarUed  him.  *'  It  cannot — ^it  cannot  be  her,**  he  murmured. '  Close 
to  him  stood  Count  Faucher.  That  moment  he  remembered  him 
clearly.  His  eyes,  too,  were  resting  on  that  lovely  countenance.  It 
wore  an  anxious,  terrified  look.  Could  he  bring  himself  to  address  her 
to  ascertain  if  his  now-fearful  surmises  were  true  ?  Ah !  she  is 
there,"  he  heard  the  count  say.  Those  few  words  made  his  fears 
almost  certainties.  At  that  instant  the  hurricane  burst  on  the 
doomed  ship ;  the  sets  broke  against  her  sides,  and  sent  the  s^ray 
flying  in  dense  blinding  showers  across  ber  decks.  Cries  and  shrieks 
arose ;  again  and  again  the  seas  rose  as  she  was  tossed  here  and  tiieit^ 
and  she  no  longer  obeyed  the  rudder's  command.  At  length  a  wave, 
with  greater  force  than  its  predecessors,  cast  her,  ns  if  she  were  a 
mere  log.  into  the  trough  of  the  sea.  There  she  lay,  iielpless,  tossed 
up  and  down  and  to  and  fro,  every  timber  uorkiug  and  straining,  her 
rotten  planks  opening,  the  water  pouring  through  every  sseam. 
*'Hold  on— hold  on  for  your  liresr*  ahouted  one  of  the  oflficera. 
Scarcely  had  the  words  been  ottered  than  a  sea  carried  away  the 
bnmcane-deck,  and  with  it  several  of  the  crew  and  a  few  othem 
unable  to  save  themsehei.  They  were  tbe  flnt  victims  of  many. 
Arthur  dnng  to  the  misen  riggmg ;  the  eoant  wib  holding  on  to  a 
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stay  near  him.  The  female  passengers  and  many  others  had  rushed 
frantically  on  deck,  believing  that  the  ship  was  already  sinking. 
Again  Arthur  saw  clearlv,  not  ten  yards  from  him,  that  painful  likeness 
of  Lady  Grace.  With  tears  and  cries  the  affrighted  females  implored 
the  captain  and  officers  to  tell  them  if  the  ship  w  as  iii  danger.  "  Not 
if  you  go  below  and  remain  quiet,"  was  the  answer.  "  If  you  impede 
UB  in  our  duty,  thm  is.**  They  weie  forced  baek  into  their  cabiuB. 
Arthur  could  bear  tbe  suspeiwe  no  longer.  Count  Faudier,  I 
adjure  you,  tell  me,  do  you  know  one  of  those  unhappy  women  who 
just  now  appeared  on  deck  ?  You  must  have  seen  the  likeness." 

Tiie  count  turned  a  scowling  glance  on  him,  but  did  not  reply.  The 
count  had  good  reason  for  not  wishing  his  name  to  bo  known.  Arthur 
was  baffled,  yet  not  the  less  certain  that  lie  saw  the  count  before  him. 
Night  drew  on,  and  with  it  a  darkness,  dense,  black,  to  be  felt,  came 
down  with  it.  The  mdder^ihainB  broke,  or  were  unshipped;  the 
wheeUhouse  was  washed  away,  the  bulwarks  stove  in,  the  sea  came 
pouring  down  into  the  engine-room,  the  fires  were  extinguished.  Still 
the  donkey-engine  was  uninjured.  It  was  set  to  work  to  pump  the 
ship.  That,  however,  was  soon  disabled.  The  crew  and  passengers 
were  now  called  on  to  bail  out  the  hold.  All  classes,  mingled  now, 
came  rushing  on  deck.  Some  of  the  women  began  to  rave,  ^^hl•iekiug 
fearfully ;  some  again  fled  below — they  believed  that  death  was 
comingil  but  dared  not  face  its  terroni.  Frantically  they  broke  into 
the  stewaard's  store-room,  carried  off  the  wines  and  spirits  they  found 
there  to  thdr  cabins,  and  with  men  as  abandoned,  as  hopeless  as 
thcmaelTeB,  .commenced  an  orgie  such  as  has  seldom  taken  place  on 
land  or  sea.  "With  desperate  haste  they  drained  oft'  the  sparkling 
liquors,  eager  to  feel  the  delirium  of  intoxication  stcalini;  over  them. 
Others,  bracing  thetnselves  up,  hoping  against  hope,  joined  the  men 
in  baling  the  ship  aud  casting  overboard  the  car^o,  cheering  and 
encouraging  them  by  their  zeal  and  energy.  Others,  again,  sat 
stupified  and  orercome  with  terror.  Among  which  of  these  was 
Lady  Gbnce  P  Too  weak,  it  seemed,  to  labour,  she  stood  on  deck, 
holding  to  a  stanchion,  the  agony  imd  hopelessness  which  was  at  her 
heart  stamped  on  her  countenance.  vShe  dared  not,  like  others, 
attempt  to  forget  her  sin ;  she  trembled  at  the  thought  of  death. 
Suddenly,  with  the  energy  of  despair,  she  sprang  forward  among  the 
workers,  and,  seizing  a  bucket  which  another,  fainting,  had  reliu- 
quished,  toiled  away  with  the  rest,  passing  the  buckets  to  and  fro  from 
the  hold;  The  grey  light  of  dawning  day  revealed  the  pallid  counte* 
nances  of  that  motley  crew  as  they  toiled,  but  toiled  in  vain.  The 
captain  had  done  all  that  man  could  do;  the  wat»  was  gaining  fast ; 
the  ship  was  settling  lower  and  lower  in  the  wave?.  He  entered  the 
main  saloon,  where  the  larger  number  of  his  Impless  passengers  were 
assembled,  and,  in  a  husky  voice,  announced  to  them  that  ere  another 
hour  had  passed  away  the  ship  must  sink  beneath  their  feet. 

The  awful  intelligence  was  received  in  every  variety  of  maimer. 
Some  retired  to  their  berths,  some  lay  down  in  comers  to  pray, 
hiding  their  heads ;  the  only  prominent  group,  an  officer  with  his 
wife  and  two  in&nt  children  clinging  together  on  the  deck  of  the 
saloon,  there  to  await  the  death  they  knew  was  inevitable.  Some 
shrieked  or  wept,  and  wrung  their  hands ;  others,  the  li'renchmen 
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and  ItalianOy  tlie  baplees  memberB  of  the  opera  troupe,  fra&tica]ljr  ges- 
ticulated— ^tbe  women  in  all  caseB  being  generally  calmer  than  the  men. 
Some  plucked  out  their  hair  by  the  roots,  and  several  rushed  madly  on 
deck,  where  still  more  £Barful  things  were  enacting.  There  the  hapless 

daughters  of  sin  and  miserv  were  crowdinj}^  hurriedly,  some  decked 
ill  their  jewels  and  finery,  as  if  to  take  a  dri\  o  in  Broadway ;  others, 
maddened  by  the  liquor,  which  had  failed  to  destroy  their  conscious- 
neas,  were  tearing  otf  their  clothes,  were  leaping  madly  into  iLie  boiling 
surf;  others  raved  and  shrieked;  some  few  stood  calm  and  col- 
lected. The  GKBrnums  yielded  themselves  up  to  the  apathy  of  despair. 
The  crew,  meantime,  were  hurriedly  preparing  the  life-boats  on  deck. 
Those  which  had  been  lowered  were  quickly  swamped,  or  dashed  to 
pieces  against  the  sides  of  the  ship. 

The  boats  on  deck  were  ready,  and  many  were  crowding  into  them, 
the  stroni^er,  too,  often  forcing  away  the  weaker.  A  huge  sea  was 
seen  approaching  the  ship  ;  the  sailors  watched  it,  and  knew  well  its 
purpose.  Arthur  Merriyale,  with  a  feeling  of  forlorn  hopelessnessy 
with  bitter  anguisU  at  his  heart,  had  no  desue  to  live,  yet  at  that  mo- 
ment a  sense  of  duty  taught  liim  that  he  ought  to  make  an  effort  to 
save  his  life.  He  was  making  his  way  to  a  boat,  when  a  cry  arrested 
bim :  "  Arthur,  oh  help  me,  save  me  !"  The  words  were  uttered  in  a 
tone  of  agony  by  Lady  Grace.  He  sprang  forward  to  answer  the 
appeal.  It  was  at  this  nioiuent  that  the  giant  sea  had  struck  the 
foundering  ship.  It  was  sweeping  with  terrific  force  along  the  deck, 
through  the  saloons,  carrying  all  before  it.  Down,  down,  sank  the 
shattered  wreck.  Ere  Arthiu  could  reach  the  hapless  lady,  the  foam- 
ing, hissing  waters  rushed  between  them.  He  beheld  her,  with  her 
arms  yet  stretched  out,  borne  far  away.  A  despairing  shriek  reached 
his  ears — it  was  answered  by  his  own  death-cry  as  he  sank  beneath 
the  surging  seas.  The  count  had  beheld  the  death  of  his  victim. 
Death  to  his  guilty  soul  seemed  doubly  terrible.  He  worked  his  way 
on,  thrusting  aside  all  who  impeded  him.  He  gained  one  of  the  boats, 
and  scrambled  on  board  as  the  ship  sank  beneath  bis  feet.  Around 
the  fragments  of  the  wreck  ware  dashed  here  and  there,  destroying 
numbers  of  drowning  wretches  who  attempted  to  clutch  them.  The 
life-boat  was  overturned  again  and  again  and  righted ;  still  he  dung  to 
it.  At  length,  with  a  few  other  boats,  it  got  away  from  the  scene  of 
the  disaster ;  no  water,  no  food,  scarcely  an  oar  or  sail,  broken  planks 
only  to  guide  her.  "  Ah,  ah !"  thought  the  count ;  "  no  matter,  I  am 
i^avijd  ;  I  am  strong,  I  shall  enjoy  life."  Hours  passed  away.  "  Water ! 
water!"  was  the  cry.  A  cask  was  found;  it  was  full,  but  the 
water  was  salt.  In  the  vain  hope  of  quenching  his  burning  thirst, 
the  count  and  others  drank  of  it.  Ere  long  his  brain  began  to  reel — 
it  felt  on  fire— hotter  and  hotter  it  grew.  Ten  thousand  demons 
seemed  to  possess  him;  with  a  fearful  shriek,  and  a  look  such  as 
the  f(*w  Burvivors  among  his  hapless  companions  could  never  forget, 
he  sprang  overboard  into  the  still  foaming  troubled  sea  and  sank  from 
view. 

Of  the  whole  number  of  crew  and  passengers  who  left  isew  York 
on  board  the  Mvemng  Star^  amounting  to  nearly  three  hundred  souls, 
only  twenty-four,  in  four  different  boats,  ultimately  reached  the  shors» 
the  larger  number  even  of  those  who  got  away  finmi  the  wreck  haviog 
perished  from  hunger  and  exposure. 
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AND  PETUA* 

BY  LIEUT.-COLONEL  R.  H.  MILES. 

XL 

Sundd^j  March  5*  The  day  was  loyef that  wa  eoM  poaiiUy 
hare  irisned  for :  a  blue  aky  and  a  hnght  son,  with  a  fine  light  hreeie 
blowing  to  temper  its  powcrfol  TayS)  while  the  view  all  around  us  was 
grand  and  sublime,  and  the  vety  appearance  of  the  spot  showed  erident 
proofs  of  the  terrestrial  shock  whicli  this  mountain,  as  well  as  the  whole 
of  the  adjacent  neighbourhood,  had  undergone  in  days  of  yore,  when 
**  Sinai  quaked or,  as  we  learn  from  the  truthful  words  of  Holy  Writ, 
And  Mount  Sinai  was  altogether  on  a  smoke,  because  the  Lord  de- 
scended upon  it  in  fire ;  and  the  smoke  thereof  ascended  as  the  smoke  of 
a  fomace,  and  the  whole  mount  quaked  greatly.** 

At  half-past  tweWe  r.M.  dmne  senrioe,  aceordine  to  the  ritual  of  tiie 
Church  of  England  (as  I  have  previously  observed),  was  performed  by 
the  five  ordained  clergymen  and  ministers  of  our  party  on  the  very 
summit  of  Mount  Sinai,  in  tlic  open  air,  on  the  north  side  of  the  «!tone- 
built  **  accommodation-hutjf  so  as  to  give  \i5  the  advnntn^e  of  the  shade. 
A  hymn  was  sung  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  service ;  no  less 
than  three  different  **  persuasions"  of  men,  "  calling  themselves  Chris- 
tians," assembled,  in  unity  of  spirit,  to  worship  and  to  do  honour  to  the 
Lord  God  Jehovah  on  this  celebrated  mountain-— vis.  Church  of  Eng- 
land" men,  **  Chnreh  of  Scotland*  men,  and  Quakers,'*  or  those  apper* 
taining  to  the  "  Society  of  Friends,"  Three  different  countries,  like- 
wise, had  sent  these  parties  forth  on  this  pilgrimage— via.  England, 
Scotland,  and  America.  The  "  Lessons**  read  on  this  or>Ofi«i(ni  were  not 
those  appointed  for  tlie  day,  but  those  which  more  particularly  related 
to  tlie  scenes  which  had  been  *'  in  ages  far  remote*'  hallowed  by  the 
presence  of  the  one  eternal  God  himself  on  this  same  mountain,  and 
which  had  been  handed  down  to  posterity  in  the  pages  of  the  Bible, 

Divine  service,  which  I  need  scarcely  say  left  a  most  impressive  effect 
on  the  minds  as  well  as  on  the  thoughts  of  all  present,  ended,  the  two 
parties,  who  had  united  for  the  celebration  of  holy  worship,  adjourned  to 
the  different  sp(H»  which  had  been  solrcted  by  their  respective  dragomen 
for  the  discussing  of  the  usual  nud-day  meal,  the  yountiei'  party,  or 
rather  our  "  Friends,'*  having  preferred  eating  their  lunch  inside  the 
stone  building,  whilst  our  party  preferred  the  enjoyment  thereof  al 
fresco* 

From  the  summit  of  Mount  Sinu  we  could  not  see  either  the  Red  Sea 
or  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah ;  but  the  white  sandy  soil  adjoining 
the  beach,  or  sea-^ore,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  latter  sea,  was  distinctly 
visible  to  the  naked  eye.    On  the  top  of  Mount  Sinai  itself  we  could 


*  .  ///  rights  reserved. 

t  Or,  as  srtoie  travellers  hold,  a  mosque,  or  house  of  prayer,  for  those  of  the 
Maliomedan  faith. 
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find  no  red  granite,  but  bom  a  spot  near  the  amnmit  I  brought  away 
»  couple  of  small  pieces  of  that  loek,  and  ftom  the  Tciy  aummitt  from 
the  outside  of  the  deo,  or  cavity  in  the  rock,  which  goes  by  the  name  of 

*^  Moees's  Cftve,"  I  brought  away  a  few  pieces  of  grey  granite;  but  this 
same  grey  rock  inside  the  cave  was  too  bard,  and  resisted  all  our  at- 
tempts to  break  or  to  chip  off  small  pieces  thereof  with  a  larg-e  iron 
hammer;  whilst  from  nearly  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  when  asccndiug 
it,  I  brought  away  some  small  pieces  of  red  granite  in  which  were  par- 
ticles of  quartz. 

We  varied  our  return  to  camp  by  branching  oif  to  the  left  hand  when 
aboat  half  way  down,  where,  by-the-by,  we  found  some  quarti  as  wcH 
as  red  granite,  very  beautifttfly  marked  with  ftm-like  impressioos 

thereon.  I  must  here  stop  a  moment  to  observe,  that  on  the  top  of 
Iflount  Saint  Catherine  no  red  granite  was  found  by  the  party  who  had 

asoonded  that  mountain  the  day  previous,  althouj^h,  as  in  the  instance 
of  Mount  Siuai,  some  was  found  near  tlie  top  of  the  mountain.  Some 
small  pieces  of  the  rock  from  the  very  summit,  of  a  greenish -grey 
colour,  were  brought  awaVi  at  my  request,  aud  made  over  to  me  by  some 
of  the  **  young  hands*'  wtio  had  ascended  Saint  Catherine. 

On  our  ascent  of  Mount  Sioai,  when  nearly  half  wa^  up,  we  passed 
through  a  sort  of  pass  in  the  mountain  that  seemed  as  it  if  had  been  ta 
ages  past  a  fortified  post,  the  remuns  of  which  were  still  visible  in  sn 
eiisting  archway,  a  short  distance  from  which,  in  an  open  space  of 
(v-round  beyond,  stood  a  solitnry  fir-tree,  the  otily  tree  we  met  with,  and 
which  formed,  in  such  a  chaos  of  rock  and  in  such  a  dreadful  **  wilder- 
ness," a  liiorit  conspicuous  as  well  as  a  most  pleasing  and  refreshing 
object  for  the  eye  to  inm  upuu. 

It  occupied  us  upwards  of  an  hour  in  getting  over  the  intermediate 
ground  before  we  reached  the  summit  of  another,  but  very  much  lower 
mountain  (probably  about  one-half  of  the  altitude  of  Mount  Sinai,  for 
I  have  not  the  heights  by  me  to  refer  to),  called  Jebel  Soofsaphd" 
which  formed  one  of  the  connecting  spurs  between  Sinai  and  Saint 
Catherine,  and  which  has  been,  according  to  the  most  modern  interpre- 
tation, fixed  upon  as  the  "  identical'*  site  whereon  Moses  received  the 
two  "  tables  of  stone."  The  labour  of  the  ascent  to  the  summit  of  this 
rock,  which,  when  attained,  by  no  means  compensated  for  the  tiuie  aud 
fatigue  spent  thereon,  was  most  trying,  especially  after  the  steep  ascent 
already  undergone  of  **  crowmng*'  Mount  Sinai. 

The  whole  scene  around,  as  viewed  from  the  summit  of  this  peak,  was 
indeed  a  frightful  wilderness*'— niesolation  itself — and  *^  silent  as  the 
tomb.**  Such  being  the  case,  it  was  a  very  pleasant  and  agreeable  thing 
for  us,  fatigued  as  we  w^ere,  to  stumble  upon,  all  of  a  sudden,  in  one  of  the 
narrowest,  most  secluded,  and  the  smallest  of  valleys,  shortly  before  we 
commenced  this  second  ascent,  a  Lilliputian  oasis,  in  which  we  observed 
a  low  and  roughly-built  stone  hut,  and  a  couple  of  very  diminutively- 
siaed  Belds,  wherein  the  short  stubble  showed  that  a  slender  crop  of 
barley  had  been  raised  herein,  and  that  this  spot  had  been  selected  by 
the  B^ouin  husbandmen  from  its  contiguity  to  a  small  spring  of  fre^ 
water,  which  issued  in  driblets  from  the  mountain,  and  flowed  in  a 
jluggish  and  scarcely  perceptible  current  through  this  vnlley. 

"We  were  all  of  us  most  heartily  glad  when  we  got  safe  back  to  camp^ 
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for  the  descent  from  sucli  a  spot  as  the  last  mountain  we  had  ascended 
( Si  Mifsflpha),  was,  if  possible,  as  arduous  and  m  fatiguing  as  the  ascent. 
This  had  been  a  long  Sabhatli-duy  's  journey,  and  very  considerably  more 
than  what  was  so  considered  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour  (Acts  of  the 
Apostles  i  12). 

The  one  graat  fact  which  forced  itself,  with  an  overpowering  oonvie- 
tion,  upon  the  reasoning-  faculties  of  the  human  mind  after  a  Sabbath 
spent  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Sinai,  was  the  heltef  in  the  Unity  of  the 
Godhead.  Nowhere  else  did  this  sublime  and  incontestable  truth  come 
with  greater  and  more  irresistible  force  than  on  this  hallowed  spot.  "X 
am  the  Lord  thy  God"  (Exodus  xx.  2);  and,  again,  ''Hear,  O  Israel: 
the  JLord  our  God  is  one  Lord"  (Deut  vi.  4).  It  is,  indeed,  a  blessed 
and  a  happy  thing  for  the  more  civilised  portion  of  the  hnman  race  that 
perfect  freedom  of  thouglit,  as  well  as  of  belief  in  matters  of  religion,  and 
that  the  full,  open,  and  undisguised  expression  thereof  is  now  the  "  order 
of  the  day,"  and  people  are  no  longer,  in  the  said  civilised  countries  (for 
I  hold  that  Russia,  Spain,  and  Austria  are  still  in  the  iron  bonds  of  ecole* 
siastical  slavery),  persecuted,  tormented,  and  inipr!?oned  for  the  religious 
opinions  which  their  enlightened  understanding  and  unbiased  conscience 
have  taught  them  to  hold  as  matters  of  faith  in  tlie  way  of  truth- 
Such  being  my  own  views,  I  consider  it  is  not  right,  on  the  part  of  either 
the  Roman  CathoKo  or  the  Protestant  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  or  of  the 
various  missionaries,  to  attempt  to  make  converts  of  the  Mahomedan 
population  of  India  to  our  views  of  the  Christian  faith,  inasmuch  as  this 
'  particular  sect  has  a  very  great  repugnance,  amounting  to  horror,  of  our 
so-called  **  Trinity,**  as  well  as  of  the  worshipping  of  saints  and  images, 
as  obtains  in  thf»  Popish  churches  and  chapels,  and  which  they  consider 
to  be  but  Hindooistn  (or  paganism)  consecrated  by  a  baptismal  ceremony. 
This  race  of  pef>p!e  hold  with  the  Israelites,  and  cling  with  unswerving 
fidelity  and  pertujacity  to  the  Unity  of  the  Godliead,  as  well  as  to  the 
non-worship  of  images,  and  are^  oonseqaently,  shocked  beyond  measure  at 
the  Christian  creed,  wherein  our  Lord  and  Sarionr  Jesus  Christ  is  preached 
to  the  world  as  being  not  only  the  Son  of  God,  but  also  God  the  Son ! 
I  was  not  in  the  least  astonished  or  surprised  at  the  Mahomedan  popu- 
lation in  India  rising  up  in  rebellion  in  the  year  1857,  on  the  mere  snp- 
y)osition  that  the  government,  through  the  medium  of  the  several  dif- 
ferent "  castes"  of  Christian  missionaries  who  had  spread  themselves 
throughout  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  "land  ot  iiind,"  in- 
tended (however  erroneous  the  report  that  was  circulated,  and  which, 
most  unfortunately,  obtained  credence  at  that  time  to  the  above  effect) 
to  convert  them  to  the  Christian  faith,  the  basis  of  which  creed  consisted 
of  three  gods— as  the  "  creed  of  St.  Athanasius  holds" — God  the 
Father,  God  the  Son,  and  God  the  Holy  Ghost ;  which  form  of  doctrine 
is  also  espoused  by  supplicants  for  mercy  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Litany  service.  It  is,  after  all,  hut  a  shallow  policy  the  attempting  to 
force  or  cram  any  sort  of  religious  beiiet  down  tli(>  throats  of  any  parti- 
cular race  of  people.  Reason  and  education  are  tiie  best  guides,  and 
form  the  best  preachers,  as  well  as  the  truest,  in  combination  uiA  a 
Uwrough  aequamtanee  with  the  contents  of  the  Protestant  version  of  the 
Bible.  The  Mahomedans»  in  their  prayers  to  Jehovah,  which  their 
religion  enjoins  them  to  offer  up  seosis  Ham  a  day,  and  for  which  pnK 
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ceediag  King  David  had  already  ^raisbed  them  a  procedwt  (Psalini 
esiab  164),  invoke  tbe  Sopveme  Being  with  There  ie  no  GodlMit  Godf 
aad  m  they^  have  the  am^rity  of  God's  Holy  Writ  (Dent.  iv.  391^  and 
Tk  4  ;  also  Isaiah  xU.  21f  2%  23)  for  their  invocation  at  Jehovairs  foot- 
atool,  it  is  both  unwise,  wrong,  and  impolitic  on  the  part  of  the  Christian 
missionaries  to  teach  them  any  other  creed  which  clashae  witb  their 
belief  in  the  '•oneness"  and     unity"  of  the  Godhead.* 

Our  friends  in  the  other  camp  took  leave  of  us  this  morning 
(March  5;  about  nine  o'clock,  and  proceeded  on  their  way  to  "Jebel 
Nakooss"  (or  the  Bell  Mountain),  from  whence  they  were  to  retraoe  their 
•tepa  to  Cairo.  Our  dragoman  had  succeeded  in  obtamiag  the  premise 
of  eight  or  ten  fresh  camels  and  dromedaries  to  replace  thoas  thnt  wese 
unable  to  continue  the  journey  on  to  Akabah.  Wo  had  been  greatly 
afraid  we  should  have  be^  detained  another  day  io  our  present  encamp- 
ment, as  difficulties"  were  said  to  exist  in  the  way  of  speedily  procuring 
these  ainnials,  to  obtain  which  a  couple  of  Bedouins  had  to  be  sent  a 
days  journey  into  tlie  "wilderness,"  where  the  herd  belonglnu;- to  the 
Shaick  of  tiie  particular  liudouiu  tribe^t^tiie  Towara)  who  was  to  furnish 
them,  was  pasturing.  We  were,  howiever,  so  fortunate  as  to  see  them 
arrive  in  our  camp  as  the  "Nak05ss**  party  were  striking  their  tent% 
which  ensured  our  own  departure  likewise  the  same  ibrenoon* 

Whilst  the  camels  are  being  laden,  I  will  take  the  opportunity  of 
'writing  up  my  log"  (to  borrow  a  nautical  phrase),  and  insert  in  this  place 
one  or  two  little  omissions.  We  have  learnt  from  the  Book  of  Exodus 
that  Mount  Sinai  was  on  fire  when  the  Lord  God  Jehovah  descended 
upon  it.  In  Uke  manner  lloreb,  "the  Mount  of  God,'*  when  the  prophet 
Elijah  stood  thereon  by  command  of  the  Almighty,  witnebsed  portentous 
signs,  and  underwent  great  changes  when  *<the  Losd  passed  b^,"  for  a 

rit  and  a  strong  wind  not  only  rent  the  mountains,  but  brake  in  pieces 
rocks  before  the  Lord ;  that  this  strong  wind  was  followed  by  an 
earthquake;  and  after  the  earthquake  a  fire  (1  King^s  xix.  II,  12).  I 
hate  quoted  the  above  extracts  from  the  pages  of  Holy  Writ,  to  show 

*  The  Holy  Sacrament  of  the  Eucliarist,  as  administered  by  the  so-called 
ChristiMi  churches  of  Borne,  in  every  place  where  that  form  of  religion  is  held 
and  practised,  and  wherein  the  Roniisli  j)riestliood  are  strictly  enjoined  to  teach 
their  flocks  that  it  is  Christ's  real  flesii  and  l^lood  of  which  the}'  (the  priesthood) 
are  partaking  after  the  elevation  of  the  host  (wliich,  in  the  i?'rench  language,  is 
called  AiMfje,"  from  the  LaMn  word  hottia,  which  means  a  sacrifice,"  either 
sacred  or  profane;  and  as  applied  to  the  Romish  Eucharist,  signifying  "  tli  i  i  ly 
of  Jesus  Christ  contained,  or  comprised,  or  included  under  cover  of,  or  within 
the  elements  of  the  bread  and  wine;**  or,  in  the  very  words  of  the  French  lan- 
guage, "  Hostie,  ee  que  veutdire,  le  corps  de  Jesus-Christ  ren/erm^ sous  les  t^pkti 
du  pain  et  du  vin"),  both  astonishes  and  astounds  the  Mahomedans  more  than, 
anything  else  on  earth.  "  What  frightful  blasphemy  is  all  thisl"  they  exchum, 
''These  Ciiristians,  after  having  crucified  their  own  God,  give  out  tbey  are 
actually  eating  his  flesh  and  blood  when  they  perform  the  holiest  rite  in  th^ 
creed  1' 

Surely  it  maj  \%  pemitted  me  in  this  place  to  borrow  a  most  apt  quotation 
(wliich  I  really  cannot  resist  ad-iyrf-ing  to  the  sequel  of  my  text)  from  an  ancient 

piigan  author,  and  to  ask,  in  the  words  of  the  celebrated  lioman  orator,  ahhuugh 
he  liad  bn  u  dead  lur  nearly  iialf  a  century  (or  loriy-three  years)  previous  to  the 
advent  uf  Jesus  Christ,  Mow,  do  you  think  tlut  any  human  being  is  so  fbolidl 
as  to  really  believe  that  tlic  food  he  is  eating- the  D^ty  (or  the  Godhesd) 
himaeifir"— Cicero    Natwrd  Ikonm,  iii.  Ig. 
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that,  as  both  Sinai  and  Horeb  had  undoi>gone  great  organic  changes,  how 
impossihle  and  how  futile  it  is  at  the  present  day  to  endeavour  to  fix  upon 
the  identical  and  self-same  sites  which  were  the  scenes  of  God's  wondrous 
niieiiey  some  three  thousand  years  ago;  and  yet,  strang-e  to  say,  there 
are  persons  from  Eoglaud,  as  well  as  from  France,  and  Geruiuuy,  and 
from  AxiiBriea»  wlio  am,  alnuitt  amivally,  arriving  in  Egypt  to  pro** 
seento  tlieir  own  reaesmhei  into  the  true  history  of  the  past,  and  to  eany 
ont  tlwir  own  preconceived  idens  of  what  is  the  right  and  c(»Teet  view-  of 
the  case  which  is  still  in  dispute,  and  which  has  been  so  for  several  ages 
past,  and  which  is  likely  to  xemain  so  for  ages  yet  to  oome— even  onto 
the  end  oF  tlie  world. 

It  was  only  this  last  winter  (January,  1S65)  the  rector  of  a  large 
parish  in  Middlesex  arrived  at  Cairo,  fully  impresst  tl  with  the  one  idea 
in  his  head,  and  with  the  avowed  sole  object  of  endeavouring  to  trace  out, 
aoeordittg  to  hit  own  pneoneeived  idea,  what  be  considered  to  have  been- 
the  trne  and  veal  eoune  taken  by  the  Israelites  when  they  quitted 
shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  after  their  exodus  from  the  land  of  Goshen.  Now; 
a  reference  to  the  Steond  Book  of  Moses  (xv«  22,  27)  informs  us,  afiber 
the  Israelites  had  passed  the  Red  Sea  they  went  out  into  the  "  wilder- 
ness" of  ShiiJ-,  in  which  thoy  journeyed  for  three  days  without  finding 
water,  that  froTn  thence  thev  came  to  Marah,  and  from  Marah  to  Elim, 
from  LVim  into  the  wilderness"  of  Sin  (which  was  between  Elim  and 
Sinai),  and  thence  to  the  valley  of  Rephidim,  where  the  children  of 
Israel  had  to  fight  for  "  right  of  way,"  or  a  passag^e  througli  it,  wilih  the 
Amalekites.  Before,  however,  this  battle  came  off,'*  Moses  was  com- 
manded to  strike-  the  rook  in  Hbreb,  in  order  that  water  should  flow 
therefrom.  Here  it  was,  in  this  ver>'  "  wilderness,"  that  Jethro,  Moses's 
father-in-law,  encamped  at  ''the  3Iount  of  God,"  or  TTorth  (Kxodiis 
xviii.  5).  This  quotation  shows  that  Mount  Sinai  and  Mount  Horeb 
were  two  distinct  mountains,  unless  it  be  conceded  that  Horeb  applied  to 
the  whole  of  the  centre  of  the  Sinaitic  range  of  mountains,  *>f  which 
Sinai  was  only  one  particular  peak  (Deuteronomy  v.  2).  The  valley  of 
Rephidim  lay  hetwean  Mount  Horab  and  Mount  Sinai,  for  it  was  only 
after  quitting^  Rephidim  that  the  Israelites  came  to  the  desert  or  wilder- 
ness"  of  Sinai  (Exodus  six.  1,  2).  Now  the  rector  I  have  above  alluded 
to  bad  conceived  the  idea  that  the  Israelites  had  not  taken  the  route 
which  has  all  along-  been  n'^'^if^i'ned  to  them — viz.  by  way  of  the  Wadles 
Ghurundul  and  Fcirun,  but  that  they  had  journeyed  from  the  "  wilder- 
ness of  tShur,"  straight  away  in  an  easterly  direction^  and  afterwards 
turned  due  south  when  they  came  upon  Horeb  and  Sinai. 

In  tlid  Wady  Feiran  (if  my  memory  on  this  occasion  is  not  at  fanlt), 
wiiich  served  ua  for  one  of  our  plaoes  of  enoampment,  and  to  which  I 
httse  alnsady  made  a  slight  allusion,  we  enjoyed  the  unspeakable  pleasure 
of  being  able  to  procure  some  delicious  goat's  milk  for  our  evening  tea, 
as  well  as  for  our  early  breakfost,  before  resuming  our  journey. 

On  our  way  through  this  "  wilderness "  to  Sinai  we  passed  through 
the  following  spots,  which  are  worthy  of  a  far  more  lengthened  notice 
than  I  can  afford  to  give  tlieiu  in  this  narrative.  These  were 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  town  of  no  mean  size,  whei-ein  several  of 
the  houses  (small,  stone-built,  lower-roomed,  "hut»Iookiog'*  edifices) 
were  still  staodingv  some  of  whkli  were  in  a  good  state  of  pre- 
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serTatlon.  Secondly,  the  luimeroug  "  SInaitic  inscriptions"  cut  on  the 
faces  of  the  rocks  hig^h  up  tlie  mountains'  sides,  as  well  as  low  down,  and 
wit  lini  a  few  feet  of  the  roadway  ;  while  in  several  places  the  roadside  was 
covered  with  large  blocks  of  rock  which  had  lieeu  precipitated  from  above, 
from  the  effoote  of  either  the  shock  of  an  eorthqimkeb  or  from  the  rode 
having  beoome  detached  by  severe  firosts  and  snow,  and  so  rent  asunder. 
Yet  all  these  huge  fragments,  lying  as  they  did  topsy-turvy,  were  more 
or  less  covered  with  the  **  Sinaitic  inseriptioDS.'*  To  those  who  may  be 
particularly  curious  in  such  matters,  I  would  sug^gest  a  reference  being 
made  to  the  diiTerent  scientific  works  wherein  due  and  honourable" 
mention  is  made  of  these  rock  inscriptions.    Thirdly,  the  valley  in  %vhlch 

the  '*  Turquoise"  mines  were  situated,  and  wliich  Major  ,  who  had 

been  encamped  there  for  some  ten  years  and  upwards,  was  working. 
This  English  gentleman  had  evidently  his  whole  heart  and  soul  embarked 
ibeiein,  although  at  the  period  of  our  vint  to  his  tent  and  camp,  en 
passantf  he  was  a  great  invalid,  and  suffisring  from  a  sharp  attack  of 
intermittent  fever. 

During  our  Journey  to  Mount  Sinai  most  of  our  party  complained,  and 
witli  ^ood  and  sufficient  reason,  of  the  badness  of  the  dromedaries  which 
we  were  given  to  ride.  Their  pacts  were  extremely  rough,  and,  with 
three  or  four  exceptions,  all  were  bad  waJkers,  so  that  if  two  of  us  wished 
to  keep  close  enough  together  to  enjoy  a  conversation,  or  to  exchange 
observationB  on  the  nature  of  the  places  or  particdarly  interesting  spots 
we  might  be  passing,  one  of  the  party  had  to  keep  his  dromedary  at  a 
jog-trot"  pace  to  keep  up  with  the  fast-walking  animal  of  his  oom> 
panions  and  this  was  Mt  to  be  both  extremely  uncomfortable  and 
fatiguing  work  under  a  burning  sun,  and  with  the  ailditional  torment  of 
flies  to  boot.  The  dromednrips  on  this  occasion  were,  it  struck  me,  far 
ti'O  overladen  by  their  Bedouin  owners  with  a  quantity  of  provender  for 
their  auiuiais'  use,  to  the  great  discuiidurt  of  the  travellers ;  but,  in  a 
lon^  journey  like  the  one  we  were  prosecuting,  such  griefs**  are  nn* 
avoidable,  unless,  previous  to  *'  breaking  grouD^"  at  Gains  a  sdpulation 
(to  be  rigidly  enforced  by  a  large  and  su£Soiently  heavy  fine  if  broken 
through)  is  inserted  in  the  agreement"  which  is  attested  at  the  Con* 
sulate,  that  each  riding  camel  (or  dromedary)  should  on  no  account, 
unless  with  the  rider's  full  consent,  be  laden  with  either  luggage  or 
provender  during  the  journey. 

For  those  parties,  especially  ladies,  wli  o  are  both  desirous  and  ambi- 
tious to  visit  ^Jount  Siiiui,  I  would  most  urgently  recommend  donkeys  in 
preference  to  dromedaries,  on  account  of  tl^  delightfully  easy  and  com- 
fortable pace,  as  well  as  for  an  almost  total  immunity  from  vermin,  with 
which  the  camels  and  dromedaries  abound  to  a  degree  perfectly  incredible! 
Besides,  camels  are  most  uncouth  brutes  for  ladies  to  travel  on,  and  the 
pace  most  uncomfortable.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  "  Land  of  Egypt" 
donkeys  are  invariably  used  by  the  fair  sex  to  ride  or  to  travel  on,  as  well 
in  the  country  as  in  the  cities ;  so  likewise  in  Palestine  (see  Book  of 
Joshua,  XV.  18). 

Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  water  to  the  eastward  of  Mount  Sinai, 
donkeys  are  very  seldom,  if  ever,  taken  on  beyond  that  hallowed  spot ;  bnfc 
from  Suez  there  is  no  difficulty  in  procuring  water  for  these  ammals,  as 
I  need  only  instance    Moses's  WeUs,**  *<  Am-H9wir&b,"  «*Wady 
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Ghurundul,"  Wady  Feiran,  and  one  or  two  other  places  where  water  is 
to  be  had.  The  only  two  resting-places  or  eDcampiug-grouads  oq  the 
jouniey  to  Sima  where  this  most  necessary  element  is  not  procurable,  are, 
first,  at  the  second  day's  encampment  from  Sues ;  and,  seeondly,  at  the 
last  one  pravions  to  reaching  Mount  Sinai;  but  to  enjor  the  great  and 
unspeakable  comfort  of  performing  the  journey  on  a  donkey  rather  than 
on  a  dromedary,  it  would  be  worth  the  additional  expense  of  hiring  an 
extra  camel  to  carry  freph  water  for  the  use  of  the  donkev«i. 

Should  the  pilgrim -travelier  wish  to  dismount  in  search  of  any  par- 
ticular object,  or  to  ciill  a  peculiar  flower  by  the  wav,  or  to  stretch  his  (or 
her)  legs  by  an  uccasioual  walk,  he  (or  the  lady)  can  do  so  with  the  most 
perfect  ease  if  riding  on  a  donkey ;  whersaSi  if  mounted  on  a  camel,  great 
are  the  difficulties  of  managing  the  hrute^  for  the  first  thing  absolutely 
necessary  is  to  be  able  to  imitate  the  peculiar  noise  which  the  B^ouins 
make  with  their  throat  and  mouth,  which  the  camels  perfectly  understand^ 
and  which  has  the  effect  of  stopping  them;  and  which  sort  of  ''cackling-^ 
chuckle"  made  by  the  throat,  if  repeated  three  or  four  times,  and  if  at 
the  same  time  the  cord  which  acts  as  a  guliling-rein  is  pulled  with  a 
forcible  jerk,  or  two,  the  animal  then  knows  what  it  is  required  to  do. 
And  now  comes  the  raoineut  for  great  care  and  prudence,  for  the  beast, 
bending  forward,  goes  down  in  an  instant  on  its  two  fore  knees,  whidi 
sharp  and  rapid  motion,  unless  the  rider  is  faUy  prepared  for  it  by  hold- 
ing on  to  the  little  wooden  poet  or  elevation  at  the  back  of  the  saddle, 
ho  will  be  certain  to  £sli  right  over  the  earners  head  on  to  the  ground  I 
Moreover,  this  danger  past,  it  requires  the  greatest  care  to  get  off  the 
animal's  back,  which  should  be  done  as  quickly  as  possible  (for  they  are 
very  impatient,  and  frequently  extremely  irascible  and  savage,  and  in- 
clined to  bite  either  the  rider  or  their  own  driver)  the  very  instant  the 
brute  is  in  a  recumbent  position,  with  all  his  four  legs  under  him,  as  they 
are  in  the  habit  of  rising  up  again  instanion/eously  the  moment  they  are 
down,  thereby  affording  the  rider  scarcely  the  necessary  time  to  dis- 
mount. This  is  by  no  means  the  only  difficulty  or  impediment  in  the 
way  of  a  quick  dinnount  to  pick  up  anything  by  the  way ;  and  it  may  be 
as  well  here  to  mention  that,  unless  a  Bedouin  has  a  "  pet"  dromedary, 
which  he  carefully  looks  to  and  feeds  as  he  goes  along  with  "tit-bits"  of 
greeu  food  culled  here  and  there,  and  plucked  as  chance  ofiers,  their 
owners  or  attendants  do  not,  either  as  a  rule  or  even  generally,  keep  along- 
side of  the  travellers,  whom,  once  mounted,  they  leave  to  their  fate,  with 
ihe  necessary  caution,  however,  to  keep  all  dose  together,  and  on  no  ac- 
count for  any  one  or  two  of  the  party  to  hasten  on  ahead,  or  to  dilly- 
dally" in  the  rear  of  the  caravan  ;  for  instance,  supposing  the  rider  to  have 
succeeded  in  dismounting  in  safety,  he  has  next  to  fasten  the  single  cord, 
or  guiding-rein,  tightly  to  the  dromedary's  near  fore-leg,  so  as  to  prevent 
its  rising  up  and  getting  on  its  Icjrs  again,  whicli  it  would  be  sure  to  do 
unless  it  were  tied  in  the  manner  above  described,  and  walking  off,  most 
probably  at  a  trot,  in  order  to  regain  its  comrades,  as  was  more  than  once 
witnessed  and  exemplified  on  our  journey,  to  the  great  discomfort,  fotigue, 
and  dismay  of  the  unfortunate  riders,  who,  having  dismounted,  had  no 
alternative  left  them  but  to  overtake  the  remainder  of  the  cavalcade  on 
their  ten  toes*'  as  best  they  could,  over  a  heavy  sandy  road,  and  through 
a  hot  sun  and  a  burning  atmoepheie ! 
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TIm  object  piok^d  vp,  w  the  pAiiioKltfly  ftnldoe  aort  of  flower  wUeli 
had  ottiwtod  tiw  ricUro  notieo  Mring  been  eoHei^  hii  next  diffienhj  Is 
to  remoimt  his  "  steed'*  in  safety,  for  if  careleei  or  indiflbieiit,  or  m- 
guarded  in  what  he  is  about,  he  will  be  oertoin  to  saeet  with  an  accident 
in  the  shape  of  a  hurt  or  a  "  spill."  The  mode  of  proceeding',  therefore, 
whieh  old  habihtes  have  learned  to  practise  in  self-defence,  when  a 
Bedouin  is  not  at  hand  to  hold  the  dromedary's  head  down  on  the 
ground  while  the  rider  tnouuts,  is  to  keep  up  this  "gurgling"  or 
hukr-r'r'r'r-xag  noise  in  the  throat  all  the  while  he  is  preparing  for  a 
qikk  and  Mdden  and  inetntaneone  throwng  aenn  4)ke«xtrani^y  bread 
•addle  of  his  right  ]eg,irbieh,  lafeljr  efiected,  ho  baa  to  hold  on  fimly  by 
IIm  amall  circular  wooden  post,  or  rounded  and  pwjaoting  pommel  of  ne 
iaddle,  whilst  the  animal,  with  an  instantaneous  jerk,  sudden  axui  iefwe 
enoucrh  to  throw  him  off  its  back,  rises  to  its  feet.  This  danger  escaped, 
the  1  icier  loses  no  time  in  adjusting  his  feet  in  tlic  stirrups,  and  with  a  cut 
or  blow  of  his  cane  or  switcli,  which  he  carries  lu  las  hand  for  this  express 
purp<^  he  makes  the  brute  trot  off  to  overtake  the  rest  ot  the  party. 
Kow  all  tins  trouble,  inconvenieoce,  uid  danger  is  avoided  by  taking  a 
donkey.  Two  diffmat  bat  weO'lnown  donkej-aen  at  Cairo^  on  Jean- 
mg  I  was  about  to  pvoeeed  to  lloant  Sinai,  to  irfmh  spot  they  hai 
already  proceeded  more  than  once,  were  anxious  I  shovid  engage  the 
eerricei  o£  ^ir  animals  and  themselves  for  this  journey,  but  I  declined 
their  offer,  as  I  did  not  intend  to  return  from  Sinai  to  Cairo,  and  they 
were  lln^vi!lin^  to  proceed  beyond  the  "  Convent."  The  ridinjn^  crimels, 
as  well  a:*  tiie  bacgage  ones,  are  full  of  vermin,  from  which  plague 
it  is  impossible  and  iiopeless  to  escape!  Every  traveller  must,  and,  more- 
over, is  sure  to,  undergo  the  ordeal  of  findiag,  to  his  unutterable  disgos^ 
befofo  he  hae  been  many  days  m  the  deaert,  that  he  haa  aame  of  theie 
horrid  thinga  on  hie  peraon  I 

Knowing  by  former  eqierianoa  aaoh  to  be  the  case,  I  inforaied  «y 
ftllow-travellers,  previous  to  our  departure  irom  Suez,  what  they  must 
expect  to  meet  with  from  a  close  contact  with  their  dromedaries.  None 
of  ns,  however.  sufTered  any  very  great  inconvenience  on  this  head  as  far 
as  binai,  but  wiiil^t  we  were  encamped  there,  as  well  as  on  each  succeed- 
ing day  on  uur  journey  to  Akabah,  and  especially  between  Akabah  aud 
Hebron,  when  the  thermometer  ranged  from  15  deg.  to  20  deg.  bightf 
than  it  did  in  the  eoU  and  elevated  regions  of  the  Sinaitie  peniam 
we  were  greatly  annoyed  by  thew  ▼eranin,  ae  they  canied  ne  to  nndfen 
oftener  than  was  agreeable  to  remove  them  from  the  inside  of  our  v 
flannel  waistcoats,  wnich  invariably  seemed  to  be  their  favourite  spot. 

T  considered  myself  to  have  been  particularly  fortunate,  and,  com- 
paratively spcakinc!',  peculiarly  exempt,  during  this  desert  journey,  on 
having  discovered  these  insects  on  three,  or  at  most  on  four  different  oc* 
casions  only,  inbide  my  flannel  waistcoat,  and  on  each  occasion  they  did 
not  exceed  two  or  three  in  nomber.  The  gentleman  who  shared  my 
ileeping-tent,  however,  was  not  so  fortanate  in  this  respect,  for,  sfter 
stripping  off  all  his  olothes,  one  day,  on  finding  the  biting  of  these  insects 
too  sensitive,  he  removed  from  his  flannel  waistcoat  and  trousers  and 
cotton-web  drawers  between  fifty  and  sixty  of  these  abominable  crea- 
tures. It  was,  indeed,  a  merev  I  escaped  in  the  wonderful  manner  in 
which  X  did|  and  which  I  can  only  account  for  by  the  vermin  not  attack- 
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bg  an  old  Indian  when  they  could  feed  on  younger  blood.  One  of  our 
young  "  elerioo^  was  terribly  upset  and    put  out'*  on  bis  first  diseovery 

of>  and  his  initiation"  into,  the  necessity  of  having  to  remore  ihe  vermia 
from  his  under-clothing.  To  the  very  best  of  my  belief,  efecy  one  of  us 
had  been  "  troubled"  with  the  "  visitation'*  of  this  plague,  and  no  one 
escaped  the  torment.  Of  course,  some  of  the  party  suffered  in  this  respect 
more  than  the  others  did. 

Before  concludiug  this  already  long  notice  on  the  habits  of  camels,  I 
would  observe  that  camel-riding  for  eight  or  ten  hours  daily,  as  in  our 
oase,  wai  eitienieijr  fatiguing  to  our  badcs  and  loins.  C^el-men  are 
proverbially  sbort^uved,  and  this  is  accounted  for  by  the  peculiar  motion 
of  the  animal's  pace  acting  too  senndvely  on  the  Udneys. 

I  have  often  thought  of  that  great  and  most  perseyering  Swiss  tra- 
veller, Burckhardt,  who  explored  the  countries  of  the  Haunln,  Syria, 
Palestine,  Moab,  Edom,  the  Sinaitic  peninsula,  and  also  Egypt,  and 
have  not  only  wondered  at  his  persevering  endurance  of  the  many  heavy 
trials,  both  mental  and  bodily,  which  he  must  have  undergone  in  the 
course  of  his  arduous  journeys,  but  I  have  likewise  sympathised  with 
him  in  the  matter  of  the  manifold  and  severe  abstinences  which  he  had 
to  endure,  as  well  in  tiie  great  torments  and  discomforts  be  hiftd  to  suffer 
from  the  vermin  with  which  he  must  have  been  frequently  overwhelmed. 
To  enable  him  to  get  along  "  more  smoothly,  as  well  as  more  comfort* 
ably,  and  with  certainly  less  personal  danger  to  himself,  he  is  said  to 
have  embraced  the  Mahomedan  religion.  On  my  second  visit  to  Cairo, 
I  can  recal  to  mind  my  liaving  asUed  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lieder  if  this  was 
really  the  case,  or  whether  Burckhardt  had  only  taken  up  this  faith  as  a 
temporary  expedient,  with  the  object  of  facilitating  his  researches  in  these 
very  difficult  and  still  more  dangerous  countries.  On  this  point,  how- 
ever, Mr.  L.  could  afford  me  no  certain  information,  beyond  that  he  had 
always  understood,  and,  if  my  memory  serves  me  rightly,  he  had  been  so 
informed  by  Mr.  Salt,  who  had  long  resided  at  Cairo,  that  Burckhardt 
not  only  had  lived  the  life  of,  hut  ha-l  died  in  the  faith  of,  a  Mahomedan, 
at  Cairo,  where  his  remains  were  interred  in  a  corner  of  the  Mahomedan 
burial-ground;  and  that,  moreover,  on  hearing  of  his  severe  illness,  Mr. 
Salt  had  gone  to  visit  the  poor  sick  traveller,  and  had  asked  iiim  if  he 
would  widi  to  see  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lieder,  to  administer  to  him  the  last 
consolations  of  the  Christian  religion,  in  whieb  foith  he  (Burckhardt) 
bad  been  bom  and  baptised  as  well  as  educated,  but  the  dying  man  - 
repRed  that  as  he  had  lived  so  long  a  Mahomedan,  he  had  made  up  his 
mind,  and  was  perfectly  contented  to  die  in  that  faith,  and  that  he  had 
therefore  no  wish  or  desire  to  receive  the  visits  of  a  minister  of  the 
Christian  religion. 

I  avail  myself  of  this  present  opportunity  to  place  the  above  con- 
versation, which  I  held  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lieder,  who  had.  resided  for 
several  years  in  Cauo^  to  which  eity  he  had  been  deputed  as  a  missionaiy 
by  (if  r  mistake  not)  the  London  Church  Misnonary  Society,  in  the 
year  1831,  on  record,  in  the  body  of  this  narrative,  inasmucli  as,  whilst 
1  happened  to  be  travellio^  several  years  ago  in  Switzerland,  the  name 
of  tills  great  and  persevering  traveller  was  brought  on  the  tapis,  and  I 
relrited  what  I  had  been  told  at  Cairo ;  but  a  Swiss,  who  formed  one  of 
the  party,  and  who  was  a  fellow-townsman  of  Burckhardt,  both  of 
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whom  were  born  at  Basle,  waxed  warm  in  defence  of  his  deceased 
cmmtry-  as  well  as  towns-man,  on  hearing  this  report  from  my  Hps,  and 
said  such  could  not  possibly  have  been  the  case,  for  to  his  own  know- 
ledge BonUudt  M  died  in  the  Cbiietiaa  fidth.  meDlfiividtlMl 
tbie  Swifi  bad  never  bniTelled  out  of  Europe,  I  did  not  biiilato  a  Mioeiit 
m  afiiiog  my  seal  to  Mr.  Uedei^i  vemoa  o£  the  inalifcor  ae  hei^  the 
only  correct  and  truthful  one* 

On  mv  third  visit  to  Cairo,  some  years  after  the  above  occurrence,  I 
repeated  the  question  to  Mr.  Lieder,  and  he  gave  me  tbe  very  same 
arr^wer  as  he  did  (ui  thi'  first  occasion,  not  being  in  the  least  aware  that 
1  liad  |jrt  viuualy  asikud  inm  to  enlighten  me  on  the  above  head.  I  again 
repeated  the  question  in  February,  18Gi>,  a  few  days  previous  to  my  de« 
paiture  firon^  Gaifo  for  Faleetine,  and  I  reeeived,  ia  the  pwMWOoe  of  one 
or  two  other  Ttsiton  whow  I  happened  to  neet  at  Mr.X.*e  honte^  the 
TCF}  s  linc  reply  as  I  did  on  the  two  former  occasions,  together  Wiethe 
additional  infiwvation  that,  to  the  beet  of  Mr.  Liedef  a  belief,  there  was» 
at  that  present  moment^  one  person,  a  Mahomedan,  living  in  Cairo,  who 
could  point  out  the  exact  site  of  Burckhardt's  tTave  in  the  Mahomedan 
burial-ground,  which  was  situated  outside  the  wails  of  the  city,  and  not 
far  from  the  tombs  of  the  Caliphs,  or  Khaleefs,*  and  that  this  man  was 
very  old,  and  was  named — (ins  name  has  unfortunately  escaped  me)— but 
was  etiU  to  ho  heard  of  la  Oairo.  I  had  neither  time  nor  opportunity, 
however,  to  hunt  lum  nf)^  and  so  die  poor  Swim  traveUer'a  gwe  re* 
maaned  unvinted  by  me.t 


•  From  the  Arabic  word  Khiili^^fa,  signifying  a  title  given  by  the  early  Maho- 
medans  to  their  sovereigns  and  rmlers ;  but  wluch  term  has  been  perverted  from 
its  proper  and  original  meaning  by  the  natiyes  (Hindoos)  of  India,  and  applied 
out  of  courtesy,  ami  vhcn  practising  "the  amenities  of  life,"  to  the  race  of  cooks 
and  tailors  viio  are  attached  to  the  household  (when  tf  esc  helonn;  to  the  ?i[aho- 
mt'dan  faith),  and  wiio,  when  called  or  addressed  by  one  o£  the  former,  are  bailed 
with  the  customary  -  prolix"  of  Khuleefa  jge'^HV,  aa  we  ihoold  laj,  "MJMer 
Cook,"  or  "Mister  Tailor,"  as  the  case  may  be. 

t  Since  these  notes  were  written,  poor  old  Mr.  Lieder  has  been  summoned  away 
to  Bis  last  aeoount,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  to  abetterand  toa  happier  atate  of  exis^ 
ence  than  he  found  in  this  world,  and  where  he  is  now  at  rest  and  at  peace  aft^ 
his  thirty-four  years'  "  labour  of  love"  (1  Thessalonians,  i.  3)  in  the  cause  of  our 
Bedeemer  at  Cairo.  For  the  last  icwr  months  previous  to  his  death  his  mental 
fiicalties  had  become  very  mucli  wealcened,  and  his  eyesight  impaired,  whilst  bis 
greatest  delight  was  in  singing  hymns  and  sacred  melo<ii(  in  tlic  German  lan- 
guage, in  the  solitude  of  his  own  chamber,  to  the  praise  and  glory  oi'  the  Almightr. 
I  have  often  lefleoted  and  tliought  how  very  much  this  traly  meek,  moat  kind- 
heartetl,  and  most  unselfish  Christian  missionary — for,  although  he  was  considered 
to  be  the  British  chaplain  at  Cairo,  yet,  in  truth,  he  was  only  a  missionary  receiving 
his  suiail  stii>t;nd  from  the  Church  Missionary  Societj's  funds — will  be  missed  by 
future  travellers  whose  er-rant  steps  should  lead  them  to  Cairo.  Ever  since  I  flrvK 
had  the  pleasure  to  make  Mr.  Lieder's  personal  acquaintance,  wbi<'h  was  in 
Jj'ebruar^,  1845,  i  have  ever  noticed  what  an  obliging  disposition  he  was  bltjsscd 
with.  His  house  waa  noTer  ikee  flpom  the  presenoe  of  tomist-Tlsitora  and  travdlers, 
some  of  whom  had  brought  letters  of  introduction  to  him,  whilst  others  had  merely 
sent  up  their  cards  ;  and  on  an  interview  being  obtained  (which  was  !iever  refused 
when  Mr.  L.  was  at  humc )y  iiad  apologised  for  their  intrusiun,  but  \im\  toiey 
wished  BIr.  Lieder  to  be  to  good  aa  to  recommend  them  an  honest  dragoman^er, 
to  tell  them  what  they  ought  to  pay  fur  the  hire  of  a  dahabieh  to  Upper  Egypt, 
together  with  a  thousand-and-one  other  questions.  In  short,  poor  maja!  he  was 
made  a  regular  "  oemmliaionBire"  of,  by  almost  OTery  English,  and  Amaricaa 
vliitor  to  Oaiia  The  greater  porlioB  of  his  time  Utterly  Omofi  the  inHnitiee 
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QUNPOWDER  AND  THE  EGIPTIAKS. 

AkooxOLOOISTS  and  tniYdUen  are  earnestly  study inc^  the  hieroglyphics 
on  the  pyramids,  in  their  endeavours  to  throw  added  light  ou  the  lost 
culture  of  the  Egyptians,  and  yet  one  great  source  of  information  on  this 
subject,  entirely  within  our  reach  and  command,  is  lost  slglit  of  and 
neglected.  It  would  ordinariiy  appear  natural  to  consult  for  such  a 
purpose  the  writings  of  contemporary  nations,  and  particularly  pf  any 
moit  closely  conne^edwith  the  peo{ile  uis^er  coosidarati.on,  and  specially 
of  any  one  wbieh.bad  been  miimaiify  as99eiat$d,  as  U  were  plaof4 
under  their  tuitioiii  whose  chief  was  educated  by  their  ioitiatcd  priests* 
apd  proved  himself  deeply  learned  in  all  the  learning  of  the  KgyptiaQCk 
I,  of  course,  refer  to  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament,  from  several 
passages  of  which  it  is  to  be  proved,  not  only  that  the  Egyptians  were 
acquainted  with  gunpowder,  or  some  material  of  the  same  nature  and 
properties,  available  for  mining  purposes,  but  that  Mosc^  aluQ  j^ossesseU 
the  same  knowledge.  This  statement  receives  confirmation  (if  wc  divest 
the  passage  of  the  miraovlotu,  and  read  it  with  opea-cyed  intelligence) 
from  the  text  o£  Exodus  xix.  18,  where  God  u  said  to  command  Mow 
that  no  one  shall  ascend  the  Mountain  of  Sinaii  touch  it,  or  approach  its 
borders,  lest  he  should  he  killed ;  but  the  means  by  which  such  trans^ 
g^cssor  should  die  are  of  a  kind  hitherto  unmentionea  in  the  Bible,  The 
command  IS  thus  recorded:  "And  thou  shalt  set  bounds  to  the  people 
round  about,  saying  (explaining  to  them),  Take  heed  to  yourselves  that 
you  do  Hot  go  up  the  mountaiu,  or  touch  its  borders  ;  whoever  touches 
the  mountain  will  be  killed."  Ko  hand  shall  touch  it ;  he  that  touches 
it  will  certainly  be  stoned,  or  surely  shot  through;  whether  man  or  beast, 
he  will  not  lire.  When  the  trumpet  is  sounded^  they  (the  people)' m^y 
(not  *\shair')  ascend  the  mountain.  In  no  other  portion  of  the  BiJUe  is 
any  allusion  made  to  capital  punishment  by  shootmg}  and  sudi  an  acfi 
as  inflicting  death  on  a  beast  for  ascending  the  mountain  is  unparalleled. 

The  idea  presents  itself  to  the  thinking  ixiiud  that  the  mountain  was 
undermined  to  frighten  the  people,  who  were  unable  to  comprehend  the 

of  old  age  compelled  him  to  give  up  his  schools,  and  to  accept  of  the  small  pen- 
sion  of  one  hundred  pounds  77*^  annum  from  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  which 
sum,  lur  the  k&t  two  or  tUr«^e  years,  owio^  to  the  extreme  doacoess  of  food,  iiouse^ 
sent,  dothing,  and  servants*  wages,  but  just  supported  Ufy,  sad  imt^y  enaltled 
him  and  his  wife  "  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  d  > or")  was  taken  up  in  receiving 
the  visits  of  fcoonsts,  and  in  giving  them  information  as  well  as  advice  upon  the 
Ysrious  questions  and  sutijects  on  whieh  these  persons  bad  called  to  consult  him. 
He  was  never  absent  from  his  post  of  duty,  and  was  regarded  by  travellers  as 
a  regular  "fixture"  in  the  Egyptian  metropolis.  After  his  retirement  from 
'*  active  service  "  he  took  a  short  holiday,  and  revisited,  after  many,  many  years' 
exile  therefrom,  the  land  of  his  birth.  Vew  missionaries  have  toiled  so  hard  as 
Mr.  Lieder;  for,  in  addition  to  his  schools,  he  conducted  two  service?,  morning 
and  afternoon,  in  the  chapel  attached  to  his  liouse,  every  Sabbath,  besides  preach« 
ing  two  discourses,  and  taking  the  funeral  service  of  every  person  who  died  at 
Cairo  in  the  Protestant  faith.  This  small  tribute  to  a  good  and  honest  as  well  as 
humhle  and  conscientious  missionary's  worth  I  feel  sincere  pleasure  in  paying  to 
Mr.  Lieder's  memory,  and  which,  after  an  intimate  personal  acquaintance  with 
him  of  twenty  years,  I  should  consider,  and  justly  so,  this  slight  narrative  of  the 
Iiand  of  EOTt*'  incomplete  without  putting  it  on  rcioov4  tluwein. 
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spirit  of  Closes  (or  Jehorah),  and,  tlierefore,  unprepared  to  accept  his 
teachinf^  ;  wlio  \voaldnot  listen  to  reason  and  common  sonse,  but  yielded 
to  the  appareuUy  miraculous.  Oa  this  hj^pothesis  the  diilicuitie^  respect- 
ing the  death  6i  the  heast,  and  the  intioduetion,  for  tlua  oceasum  only, 
cf  a  new  fonn  of  capttal  punishment,  vanish  altogether.  ^ 

Light  ia  alio  thrown  on  other  passages,  which  may  thus  be  understood 
Hfithottt  reeoone  'to  the  miracoloug,  indeed,  it  may  be  said,  without  inn- 
plying  that,  on  any  occasion,  it  was  needful  for  Jehovah  to  deviate  from 
those  natural  laws  of  which  He  is  the  author,  that  His  purpoees  should 
be  accomplished. 

The  texts  referred  to  are  Num.  xvi.  29,  30,  31,  32,  where  it  is  said  by 
Moses :  If  these  men  (Korah,  &c.)  die  the  common  death  o£  all  men 
— if  they  are  visited  after  the  visitation  of  all  men— 4ihea  Jehovah  failh 
not  sent  me.  Bot  if  Jehovah  create  a  new  thio^^,  and  the  earth  open  her 
mouth  and  swallow  them^  with  all  their  possessions,  and  they  go  down 
living  into  the  pit  (scheol),  then  ye  will  understand  they  have  blasphemed 
(or  provoked)  Jehovah.  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  he  6nished  speaking 
these  words,  the  earth  opened  its  mouth  and  swallowed  them  and  their 
houses,  and  all  belonging  to  Korah,  and  all  their  riches." 

It  will  not  now  be  difficult  to  understand  what  was  the  errand  of  the 
spies  iu  Jericho,  aud  why  they  selected  a  iiouse,  not  very  respectable,  be- 
came It  was  situated  eonvenientlj  near  the  fortress  of  the  place.  Thus 
it  18  easy  to  comprehend  by  what  means  the  walls  fell  down  at  the 
blowing  of  the  trumpets  on  the  seventh  day»  most  probably  the  ngasl 
arranged. 

No  apology  seems  needful  for  attributing,  if  not  the  invention,  cer- 
tainly the  knowledge,  of  gunpowder  to  the  Egyptians,  and  considering"  it 
proved  to  have  been  a  power  known  to  and  possessed  by  3Ioses.  The 
Jews  never  made  great  discoveries,  nor  were  the  autliurs  of  great  inven- 
tions; their  occupation  was  agriculture  ;  they  were  a  religious  peopie^ 
their  destiny  to  promulgBte  the  truth  of  the  unity  of 'God.  Thej  m 
atill  the  witnesses  of  the  pure  and  undivided  monotheism  to  the  prsssnt 
day.  At  tlic  end  of  all  the  manifold  prayers  on  ^e  day  of  atonemevt) 
the  words  of  Deut.  vi.  4  are  uttered  aloud  before  the  open  tabernacle, 
with  the  greatest  solrmnity  and  devotion.  They  are  the  last  words  nttcred 
by  the  pious  Jew  in  the  closinn;-  scene  of  this  world*8  life;  aud  "  The 
Lord  our  God  is  oue  God"  are  the  last  sounds  that  fall  on  his  ears  as  he 
passes  into  the  unknown  world  beyond.  To  set  apart  the  Jews  for  this 
work,  to  impress  this  gi'eat  truth  deeply  upon  the  nadon's  heart,  was  the 
end  and  ,aim  of  Moses  s  and,  to  effect  his  purpose,  he  used  all  the  learn- 
ing, he  had  acquired  from  his  intiraate  association  with  the  Egyptian 
piiestB  and  literature. 

A  Rabbi. 
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